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CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE  SEQISmSO  OF   PEOSPEEmr. 


The  State  that  sent  James  Jackson  to  Congress  was  the 
yoongest  of  the  tliirteen.  Indeed,  six  years  had  not  gone  by 
eince  the  founder  died.  Old  men  still  lived  at  Savannah  who 
could  distinctly  recall  how  on  a  January  morning,  in  1733,  the 
galley  Ann  sailed  into  Kebellion  Roads  and  dropped  anchor  oflf 
the  bar ;  how  her  deck  was  crowded  by  broken  farmers  and 
debtors  iresh  from  the  English  jails ;  how  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton welcomed  them,  and  fed  them,  and  gave  them  lodgings  in 
the  barracks ;  and  how  their  leader  hastened  southwai'd  to 
choose  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Georgia, 

Of  all  the  men  who  brought  out  colonists  and  founded  set- 
tlements on  our  shores,  James  Oglethorpe  is  the  most  interesting. 
He  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to  us 
associated  with  no  common  personages  and  with  no  common 
events.  In  his  j'outh  he  served  under  ifarlborough  in  the 
Low  Countriea.  He  was  with  the  eccentric  Peterborough  in 
Italy.  He  gained  under  Eugene,  while  fighting  Turks  in  the 
Old  World,  that  mihtary  skill  which  he  displayed  when  he 
oame  to  fight  the  Spaniards  in  the  New.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Atterbury  and  Johnson.  AVTiitefield  and  the  Wesleya  owed 
him  much.  Pope  gave  him  a  couplet.  Walpole  did  him  honor 
by  calling  him  a  bully.  He  is  described  in  tlie  letters  of  Han- 
nah More.  He  is  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  the  greatest  of  all 
biograplues,  and  by  Samuel  Rogers  in  one  of  the  most  readable 
vt  all  diaries.    A  pohshed  gentleman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  kind- 
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hearted  and  an  aprigLt  mac,  Oglethorpe  appears  iu  onr  ovrn 
history  as  the  promoter  of  a  noble  charity.  The  plan  failed. 
But,  long  before  he  died,  the  little  colony  for  which  he  had  don6 
BO  much  had  grown  to  be  a  prosperous  State,  and  had  become 
a  member  of  a  prosperous  confederation  of  States.  Jews  and 
Scotchmen,  Salzburgers  an(i  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  settlers 
from  New  England  had  come  in,  and  had  raised  the  popula- 
tion of  Georgia,  in  days  before  the  war,  to  fifty  thousand  souls. 
Many  perished  in  the  war.  Yet  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing, and,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  was  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  greater  than  in  Rhode  Iskud.  The  State,  however, 
could  boast  of  no  such  collection  of  streets  and  houses  as  the 
traveller  beheld  when  he  stood  on  the  long  wharf  at  Newport, 
or  walked  along  the  etreota  of  the  busy  city  on  Providence 
Bay.  The  towns  were  few  and  small,  and  lay  along  the  ee^ 
coast  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Medway  rivera. 
On  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Savannah  stood  tlie  city  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  at  that  day  but  little  more  than  a  pretty  village^ 
■with  houses  of  wood,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  broad  veran- 
das and  trees.  Not  one  of  the  highways  was  paved.  In  wet 
weather  the  sandy  soil  kept  them  dry.  But  when  the  days 
were  hot  and  sultry,  the  streets  became,  an  strangers  said,  like 
the  great  Sahara  desert.*  The  glare  was  intolerable.  Half 
the  inhabitants  wore  '•  goggle*."  +  At  every  step  the  foot- 
passenger  sank  to  the  shoe-top  in  sand.  ^  Every  gust  of  wind 
drove  clouds  of  dust  throngh  the  open  windows  and  doors.* 
Commercially,  Savannah  had  now  no  rival  iu  the  State.  Sun- 
bury  had  once  seemed  likely  to  surpass  it.  Twelve  miles,  in- 
deed, separated  that  to^vu  from  the  siui.  But  the  waters  of  the 
Medway  river  were  deep ;  the  inlmbit-ants  of  Suubury  were 
from  New  England,  and  the  place  grew  rapidly  to  A  port  of 
note.  There  were  ship-yards,  and  stores,  and  fine  docks  faced 
with  palmetto-logs  and  tilled  in  with  oyster-shells  and  land. 
The  fees  of  the  port  are  kuown  to  have  amounted  to  ninety 

*  Tntreli  of  Four  Y«*n  and  •  half  In  the  United  8uta»  of  ^'■— *'^^  dtnii^ 
1708-'»B,  1800,  ISOI,  and  1802,  etc.     John  Daria,  p.  100. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  loa 

X  A  N*ir  uui  Oomplata  Aaivfwti  Boe^dopOHlI* ;  or,  rnircriAl  DicUouiy  of 
Am  aad  BoleBMa,  oo  aa  iBpnred  FUa.    J.  Low.    New  Yorli,  180&,  p,  210. 

«  Wruhington'a  Divjr.    Bimda/,  Maj  10, 17M. 
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pounds  Bterling  in  one  year.  Fifty-flix  ships  did,  in  a  twelve- 
month, go  out  from  the  docks.  Indeed,  it  was  recorded  with 
pride  that  seven  square-rigged  vessels  had  been  seen  to  eaU  up 
the  Med  way  in  the  light  of  a  single  day.  Much  of  the  lumber, 
the  indigo,  the  rice,  put  down  in  the  returns  as  the  export  of 
Georgia  in  colonial  times,  was  loaded  at  the  Sunbury  wliarvea. 
When  the  war  began,  this  prosperity  ended.  When  the  Con- 
etitution  was  adopted  the  town  had  fallen  into  decay.  Part 
of  it  lay  in  ashes.  The  docks  were  rotting.  The  fort  was  in 
ruins.  Few  ships  were  seen  in  the  river.  Farms  once  under 
high  cultivation  were  overgrown  with  myrtle  and  Bermuda- 
grass.* 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  Frederica  much  better.  Ogle- 
thorpe had  founded  the  town,  fifty  years  before,  on  the  island 
of  St.  Simon,  and  had  there  put  up  the  quadrangular  rampart 
and  the  fort  of  "  tappy,"  which  so  long  kept  the  Spaniards  in 
awe.  The  climate  was  delightful.  The  people  were  thrifty 
Seoteh,  and  Frederica  soon  grew  to  be  the  chief  settlement  of 
fiouthem  Georgia.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  broad  streets 
ehaxled  by  orange-trees,  the  houses  overlooking  the  waters  on 
which  Oglethorpe  won  his  famous  victory,  made  the  town 
the  resort  of  the  rich  planters  who  each  summer  left  their 
plantations  and  came  down  to  the  coast.  But,  when  the  place 
ceased  to  be  a  frontier  post,  the  energy  which  danger  had  in- 
spired grew  languid.  Frederica,  in  1790,  was  a  ruined  town. 
Augusta  was  a  thriving  village  where  the  Indians  came  to 
barter  skins  for  powder  and  rum.  The  site  of  Old  Ebenezer 
was  a  cow-pen.  Of  New  Ebenezer  little  more  than  the  name 
remained.  The  Salzburgers  had  laid  it  out,  and  brought  thither 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  eilk.  In 
the  hbrary  were  books  written  in  thirteen  tongues.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  could  be  seen  so  fine  a  collection  of  works 
in  Coptic,  in  Arabic,  in  Hebrew,  in  Chaldaic.  In  1772  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  raw  silk  went  out  from 
Ebenezer  to  the  English  milts,  A  few  years  later  the  British 
took  the  town.     When  they  left  it  the  church  had  been  dese- 


•  For  an  account  of  Sunbury  and  Frederica,  sec  Jones's  Dead  Towns  of  Geor- 
gia. Bartrmm'B  TraveU  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  etc., 
p.  60. 
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anted,  tlie  inliabitants  abused,  the  books  scattered,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  too  deeply  injured  ever  to  be  repaired.* 
It  was  hard  indeed  for  the  most  favored  village  to  grow 
and  tlirive  in  Georgia.  There  tlie  town  life  of  New  England 
was  unknown.  Spots  wliich,  had  they  beea  in  Ma^tsacbosetts, 
would  have  been  the  sites  of  prosperous  hamlets,  were  in 
Georgia  parts  of  great  plantations,  where  small  families  lived 
in  indolence  and  ease.  On  such  estates  the  chief  products  were 
negroes,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  silk  industry  was  neglected. 
Indigo  was  fast  oeasing  to  be  profitable.  Cotton  was  just  b^in- 
ning  to  be  extensively  growiut  The  staple  was  tobacco,  and 
this  was  cultivated  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  rudest  of 
tools.  Agriculture  as  we  now  know  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed.  The  plough  was  httle  used.  The  hoe  was  the 
implement  of  husl>andry.  Made  at  the  plantation  smithy,  the 
blade  was  ill-formed  and  clumsy ;  tlie  handle  wa«  a  sapling 
with  the  bark  left  on.  After  a  succession  of  crops  had  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  the  cow-pen  was  passed  over  it.  Few  roads 
were  ever  marked  by  the  tires  of  a  four-wheel  wagon  or  a 
tumbrul.  When  the  tobacco  was  ready  for  the  inspeetor's 
mark,  stout  hogsheads  were  procured,  the  leaves  packed,  tlw 
beads  fastened  in,  a  shaft  and  a  rude  axle  attached,  and,  one  bj 
one  they  were  rolled  alon^  the  roads  for  miles  to  the  tobaooo- 
honse  nearest  by.  %  There  the  merchauts  bought  them,  some* 
times  with  money,  sometimes  with  such  goods  as  the  planters 
wniitixl  fn)m  over  the  sea.  The  list  was  a  long  one,  for  not  so 
much  as  a  broom  was  made  in  the  State.  The  books  and  the 
furniture,  tho  harpsichord  and  the  spinet,  tlie  wine,  the  linen, 

*  JonM'a  DcAii  Towns  of  Ooot)C<» ;  *l*o,  BUtorj  of  the  Salilmtfnm. 

f  "  The  plaatcm  of  Booth  C»roUn«  are  nuUog  •xp«riiiMnU  tn  th«  onltar*  of 
eottoB,  wad  th«]r  have  prored  hlth«rto  letj  ntiafMlarT,  procDiaing  grMt  pioflt. 
W«  hop«  to  ■«•  Ihair  wMtoQ-bag*,  befon  ka^  the  wwd^pub  ol  Anoka.  W« 
kmn  th«t  thrjr  hare  got  Um  gla,  or  machlna  for  dtainag  li,  bjr  mlUb  tW  pra€t  of 
niaiDy  it  must  ba  much  incroaaod.  .  .  .  The  Utfe  tomu  io  thi  mUdit  aad  iiialhua 
8tot«a  will  probably  beouiM  lh«  acaies  of  oosiidcnibte  oottoo  mcimfaotvraL  .  .  ." 
aiMflean  ynaenm,  April,  ItKS,  p.  80t.  Aaimnj  imaritm  ik*  eonsB-gte  of  Ti^ 
gtab  In  1779.     Trarnla,  Hc^  vol.  U,  p.  <77. 

}  Sec  a  pNxt  dcaoripUoa  in  RMmtond  in  B^-gooo  Dnjm,  pp.  170-171  See,  alao, 
iosaa'a  Oc<»d  Towna  of  Q«a(gU,  p.  aiB,  Boaaa*t  lafdnMitol  Bkttarj  of  tba  United 
Stttw,  Md  a  pnpar  by  Mr.  Ttmthotm,  ia  SoaOi  CtoaUnn, »  book  pnbttakad  I9 
tha  8Uta  Board  of  Agriooltang.  ISM. 
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GOUGING  IN  TIIE  SOmT. 


the  china,  and  the  shoes,  all  came  in  from  abroad.  The  cards 
with  which  they  gambled,  the  coach  in  which  the  fine  lady 
ti>ok  her  airing  or  went  to  church,  the  saddle  on  which  the  fine 
gentleman  went  to  the  hunt,  were  each  of  foreign  make.  Nor 
there  any  stint  of  French  and  English  goods.     Separated 

miles  from  each  other,  the  prosperons  planters  spent  their 
numej  in  the  adornment  of  their  homes,  and  their  time  in  the 
cise  of  a  noble  hospitality  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rough- 

of  sports.*  Bees  and  huskings,  plays  and  assemblies,  barn- 
raisings  and  tea-parties,  were  indeed  not  in  vogne.  No  paj^time 
coold  flourish  among  them  that  did  not  partake  of  danger  or 
rjak.  They  formed  hunting  elnbs,  and  met  once  a  fortnight. 
They  gambled,  they  bet,  they  gathered  in  crowds  to  see  cocks 
cut  each  other  to  pieces  with  spurs  made  of  steel.  They  came 
from  all  parts  to  enter  their  horses  for  quarter  races  or  contest 
for  a  purse  in  three-mile  heatfl.+  At  such  times  the  men  of  a 
lower  caste  played  E.  O.  and  faro,  wrestled,  and  seldom  went 
home  without  a  quarrel,  or  perhaps  a  brutal  fight.  We  are  told 
by  tboee  who  beheld  these  scenes  that  the  fighting  was  rarely 
in  hot  hlood  ;  that  tlie  preliminaries  were  coolly  arranged,  and 
that  each  combatant  agreed  before  he  began  whether  it  would 
be  fair  to  bite  off  an  ear,  to  gouge  an  eye,  or  maim  his  opponent 
in  a  yet  more  terrible  way. :}:  Gouging  was  always  permissi- 
ble. Every  bully  grew  a  long  thumb-nail  or  finger-nail  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  when  he  had  his  opponent  down  would  sure- 
ly use  it,  unless  the  unfortunate  man  cried  out "  Kings'  cruse," 

enoQgb.     If  the  goiiger  took  out  the  eye  of  but  one  man, 

poniahment  might  be  a  few  hours  in  the  pillory  and  a  few 
of  the  whip.  When  he  repeated  the  offence,  he  might, 
lie  law  declared,  l>o  put  to  death.  Tet  the  practice  was  Imig  a 
favorite  one,  and  common  as  far  north  as  the  Maryland  border.* 


"  A  OeorgI*  Plwitcf's  Method  of  apending  Time.    American  Musemn,  No- 

n«o. 

f  At  Iha  grcftt  towns  tbo  quartcr-racc«  took  place  on  the  course.     B\it,  in  the 
^iMiitrj  dislrlelA,  ttio  quarter  racing  woa  done  on  two  broad,  straight  putlia  Dear 
r  tervm  in  the  woods.    The  path*  were  one  quarter  nf  a  mile  long,  paralleJ, 
I  aifht  or  tor  yards  opart.     Anburey's  Travels,  etc,  vol.  ii,  p.  349. 
JT-  igh  Uie  States  of  North  America.    WeW,  vol.  ii,  p.  144.    An- 

■  ,  vol.  u,  p.  333.     Anburcf  calls  it  "  .Vbelarding  each  other." 
*  BocfacfoQcauU,  vol.  t,  p.  04.    Memoin  of  Elkanab  Watson,  pp.  47,  C'J. 
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South  of  that  border  the  greatest  of  cities  was  Charles- 
ton. The  place  stood  upon  a  low  tongue  of  land  which  no- 
where rose  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  high  spring  tides 
in  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.*  Men  who  still  felt 
young  could  recall  tlie  time  when  the  site  of  the  State- 
House  was  a  pond  where  sportsmen  shot  ducks;  when  a 
creek  ran  up  to  where  the  French  church  stood ;  when  boys 
swam  over  a  spot  of  gro\ind  which  in  1791  was  covered  with 
shade-trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  marshes  should  be  diked^  when  the  bogs  should 
be  dried,  when  the  streets  should  be  paved  and  provided  with 
covered  drain8.f  Already  the  city  was  a  great  commercial 
centre.  At  the  wharvee  might  have  been  eeen^  almost  any 
day,  scores  of  vessels  laden  with  every  article  of  luxury  or 
nso  Great  Britain  could  supply.  In  the  hands  of  her  sub- 
jects was  all  the  trade  and  all  the  commerce  of  the  State.  To 
own  a  ship,  to  keep  a  shop,  to  do  any  of  those  things  done 
by  merchants  and  traders,  was,  iu  the  opinion  of  a  Carolina 
planter,  degradirg.  The  one  serious  occupation  for  such  a 
man  was  the  caro  of  his  negroes  and  his  land.  If  his  estate 
lay  far  from  the  coast,  he  saw  it  but  seldom.  The  overseer 
mled  the  slaves.  The  master  spent  his  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  festivities  as  Charleston  could  afford.  There  he 
lived  in  a  fine  house,  gave  fine  dinners,  went  to  the  theatre  to 
Bee  Mrs.  Rawson,  or  to  the  circus  to  see  Mr,  Ricketts,  snb- 
Bcrihed  to  the  aosembly,  joined  the  II  ell-Fire  Club  or  the  Ugly 


Trtvel*  through  the  Btat«i  of  North  America.  Iimo  Weld,  Jr„  rol.  U,  p.  14S. 
Trurcli  tlimugb  the  Interior  Parts  of  America.  Anburoy,  toI.  li,  pp.  X09-8I1.  8««, 
aUo,  »n  Blliidion  to  the  cuBtom  io  The  Echo,  No.  xrilL  foDiiectieut  Courant, 
Ao^it  2-1,  I70S.  At  a  Inter  period  Notto  mentioiui  the  practiM  of  gDUpng  ai 
ooromoii  in  the  WMt«ru  State*,  and  dect&re*  that  in  thv  Leginlnture  of  Kentucky 
be  b«»ril  a  «peaker  exclaim  :  "  We  tnuni  Imve  in»r  with  Great  Britain.  War  wfll 
ndn  her  commerce.  Coromerw?  is  the  apple  of  Britain's  oje.  There  »e  m«wt 
googo  her."  Fifty  Years  in  both  Ilemjspiicrea  ;  or  Rctiiiniooenrve  of  the  Life  of 
>  former  Mnrrhant.  Vincent  Nolle.  rifiii|j;iug  liiu;  kIko  been  mode  the  iubjoel  of 
what  ia,  undoubttHlly,  one  of  the  very  hc<t  told  of  anecdotes.  It  occiira  in  tb« 
opeiung  page*  of  Georgia  Scenes,  lliamiHvr*,  Incidentu,  etc,  in  tlie  Ftret  Uoll 
Ccattirjr  of  the  Republic,  by  a  oatirc  Gcor^an. 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  Weathor,  and  DisMaee  of  South  (Utolltu. 
Cbarlotton.  1796.    Darld  Ratniajr,  p.  II. 

f  1  Sketch,  MO.    Umbmj,  pp.  SA,  M. 
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RACING  AND  DUELLING. 


Club,  the  Jockey  Club,  or  tlie  Mount  Zion  Society,  and  rode 
his  favorite  horse  at  the  races.* 

No  other  sports  were  bo  popular  and  so  fine.  They  took 
place  in  February,  continued  four  daj^,  and  made  the  event 
of  the  year.  One  who  often  attended  them  declares  that 
for  houre  before  the  sport  began  the  roads  to  the  course  were 
choked  with  horses  and  coaches  and  men ;  that  the  shope  were 
closed,  that  the  streets  were  deserted,  that  a  dead  stillness  fell 
apon  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  the  Jockey 
Club  gave  a  ball ;  gentlemen  hastened  to  settle  their  bets,  and 
large  sums  of  money  changed  hands.f  Betting  and  gambling 
were,  with  dnmkenness  and  a  passion  for  duelling  and  running 
in  debt,  the  chief  sins  of  the  Carolina  gentleman,  if  Before  the 
revolution,  duels  had  been  few  in  number  and  the  sword  the 
only  weapon  used.  Since  the  war  they  had  become  a  crying 
eril,*  and  the  pistol  had  taken  the  place  of  the  sword.  ||  To 
pimish  offenders  waa  impossible.  The  juries,  indeed,  would  con- 
vict them  of  manslaughter,  and  for  this  the  penalty  was  burn- 
ing in  the  hand ;  but  the  penalty  was  never  enforced.^ 

On  such  plantations  as  lay  within  an  easy  journey  of  the 
city,  the  ovners  passed  many  months  of  each  year.  ^  There 
the  houses  of  wood,  eurroimded  by  rice-fields  and  corn-fields, 
and  negro  huts,  stood  back  several  miles  from  the  travelled 
road.  J  Men  who  had  journeyed  far  and  seen  much  were 
amazed  to  come  suddenly  before  such  buildings  in  the  midst  of 
what  seemed  a  wilderness.     The  handsome  gardens  and  the 


*  "Man  zablet  bci  20  vorschicdene  Clubbs,  und  die  tneisten  Einwohner  eind 
Glloder  von  mchr,  als  eioem.  Diese  gcsellacbaftlicbun  Terbindungcn  gebcn  eich 
Eum  Theil  wunderliche  Namen,  ols,  Mount  Zion  Society,  IIoll-Fire  Clubb,  Marine 
AnU-DriUnnic  Society,  Smoking  Society,  u.  dgl."  Rcisc.  J.  D.  Schoepf,  vol.  ii,  p. 
266. 

f  Ransaj,  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  pp.  403,  404. 

%  "  Drunkennesa  may  be  called  an  endemic  yico  of  Carolina."  Ramsay,  History 
of  Soutb  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  p.  SOI.  "A  diaposition  to  contract  debts  is  one  of  tbe 
vices  of  Carolininns."  Ibid.,  p.  S95.  "  Tlicse  (duds)  take  place  oftener  in  Caro- 
lina than  in  all  tbe  nine  Sutes  north  of  Maryland."  Ibid.,  pp.  387,  388. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3S9.  I  Ibid.,  p.  389.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  388. 
d  Life  and  Correspondence  of  tbe  Rer.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  toI.  I,  p.  489. 

I  Trwclsof  Four  Years  and  a  half  in  the  U.  S.  of  America.  John  Davis,  p.  68. 
See,  also,  Anburey,  p.  114  ;  Memoirs  of  Elkanab  Watson,  p.  64  ;  Smyth's  Tour, 
Tol.  i,  pp.  15,  16  ;  Travels  through  the  States  of  Korth  America.    Weld. 
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broad  paths,  the  fine  paintings  that  hting  on  the  walls,  the 
books  that  made  up  the  library,  all  bore  evidence  of  the  refine- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  owner.  Educated  in  England,  he 
had  come  back  to  his  native  State  with  aHvely  appreciation  of 
good  blood  and  a  fondness  for  ceremony  and  display.  At  his 
home  strangers  were  heartUy  welcome  and  nobly  entertained. 
Some  bade  their  slaves  ask  in  any  traveller  that  might  be  Been 
psfising  by.*  Some  kept  servants  on  the  watch  to  give  notice 
of  every  approaching  horseman  or  of  the  distant  rmnble  of  a 
coming  coach-and-four.  Then  in  a  moment  a  transformation 
began.  Shirts  and  jackets  were  hastily  tlirown  aside,  and,  ere 
the  visitors  arrived,  a  band  of  idle  blacks  had  become  a  dozen 
liveried  slaves-t 

"Were  it  not  for  such  hospitality,  the  lot  of  the  traveller 
would  have  been  a  hard  one  indeed.  The  roads  that  led  north 
and  south  were  good  and  well  cared  for ;  but  the  inns  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  South  were  execrable.  X  Travellers  of  all  sorts 
have  agreed  that  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  coaFsenen 
of  the  faro,  the  badness  of  the  beds,  and  the  exorbitance  of  the 
reckoning,*  could  not  be  equalled  elsewhere.  Not  one  of 
them  displayed  a  sign,  and,  save  for  tlio  number  of  handbills 
posted  np  beside  the  door,  the  inn  was  like  every  other  house 
along  the  way.  |i  The  windows  luul  often  no  sashes,  the 
roofs  let  in  the  rain.  Mattresses  were  unknown,  and  on 
the  hottest  night  in  summer  the  weary  lodger  was  compelled 
to  lie  down  upon  a  feather  bed.  Breakfast  cost  six  sliil- 
lings;  dinner  cost  a  dollar.  A  night's  lodging  was  half  aa 
much ;  bat  if  ckum  sheets  were  demanded,  the  price  was  six- 
pence more.  Supper  was  rarely  eaten.  Innkeepers  attrib- 
uted these  evils  to  the  customs  of  the  land,  and  declared  that, 
while  wayfarers  found  entertainment  at  tlie  houses  of  the 
great,  the  condition  of  the  taverns  could  never  l)e  improved,'* 
There  were,  of  course,  excxjptious.  Ilere  and  there  in  the  large 
towns  were  to  he  seen  ordinaries  with  wliicb  the  most  fastidioofl 


I 


*  Travels  of  Four  Tcua  and  a  half  in  tha  IT.  8.  of  America.    John  Daria. 
f  TnTcU  of  Four  Yoar*  and  a  half  In  tht  V.  S.  of  Amriu-a.    John  DavU. 
t  StnyUr*  Tottr,  vol,  i,  p.  SO.    MeoMtn  uf  Elluitiali  WaUiun,  p.  47.    Trmreb 
ihroDKh  the  States  of  North  AnMoloa.    Weld.  p.  187. 

"  Xcnr  Trarcls  Ifl  Um  17.  &  of  AsMrica.    Dc  Warrille,  p.  ilt. 

I  WeVr«  TrareU,  p.  41.     *  ttuaMj,  Ulatory  of  South  Oarollaa,  toI.  II,  p.  tM. 
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VIRGnnA   TAVERNS. 


could  find  little  fault.  No  better  specimen  of  a  good  southern 
inn  existed  than  the  Eagle  Tavern  at  Richmond.  The  build- 
ing was  large,  was  of  brick,  and  provided  with  a  long  veranda 
in  front.  For  a  ehilling  and  sixpence,  Virginia  currency,  the 
traveller  was  shown  to  a  neat  bed  in  a  well-furnished  room  up 
one  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  wall  was  fastened  a  printed  table  of 
rates.  From  this  he  learned  that  breakfast  cost  two  shillings, 
and  dinner,  with  grog  or  toddy,  was  tliree;  that  a  quart  of 
idy  was  one  and  six,  that  a  bottle  of  porter  was  two  and  six, 
and  that  the  best  Madeira  wine  sold  for  six  shillings  a  quart. 
When  he  rose  in  the  morning  he  washed  his  face,  not  in  his 
*Toom,  but  on  the  piazza,  and  ate  his  breakfast,  in  the  coolest 
of  dining-rooms,  at  a  table  adorned  with  pewter  spoons  and 
china  plates.  Off  at  one  side  was  a  tub  full  of  water  wherein 
melons  and  cucumbers,  pitchers  of  milk  and  bottles  of  wine, 
were  placed  to  cool.  Near  by  was  a  water-case  which  held 
two  decanters.  If  ho  called  for  water,  a  wench  brought  it  fresh 
from  the  spring,  and  he  drank  from  a  glass  which  had  long 
been  cooling  in  a  barrel  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
For  his  lodging  and  his  board,  if  he  ate  a  cold  supper  and  was 
content  with  one  quart  of  toddy,  he  paid  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Eagle  ten  shillings,  Virginia  currency,  or  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
six  cents,  Federal  money,  each  day.*  The  tavern  was  indeed  a 
famous  one.  In  it,  during  race  week,  the  ball  was  held,  and 
all  bails  this  was  the  iinest.  Gentlemen  would  have  found 
no  admittance  had  they  come  in  boots  and  pantaloons.  Silk 
stockings  and  small  clothes,  pumjjs  set  off  with  huge  buckles, 
and  heavily  powdered  hair,  was  then  the  dress.  The  ball  began 
soon  after  sundown,  and  the  opening  dance  was  always  a 
minuet  de  la  cour.  The  music  was  as  solemn  as  that  of  a 
hymn.  "When  the  company  had  assembled,  the  numagers,  each 
with  a  huge  cocked  hat  beneath  hia  arm,  would  lead  some 
favored  lady,  at  arm's  length,  by  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  to  the 
floor.  The  bowing  and  scraping,  the  courtesying,  the  tiptoeing, 
the  solemn  advancing  and  turning  of  the  niiuuet  once  through, 
a  contra-dance  or  a  reel  would  begin.  Then  the  fine  gentle- 
men showed  their  skill  at  cuttiug  pigeon-wings,     A  hornpipe 

*  See  an  extract  from  the  Joumot  of  Rct.  Henry  Toulmin  deBoriptire  of  Rich- 
mond in  1793.     Richmond  Standard,  August  14,  1880. 
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or  a  Congo  followed,  and,  when  the  old  people  had  retired,  a 

jig* 

Taverns  of  the  poorer  kind   derived  their  snpport  from 

lonngers  and  tipplers,  and  from  the  crowd  which  gathered  in 
the  tap-room  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  on  election  dajs,  on 
holidays,  and  when  a  neighbor's  goods  were  to  be  disposed  of  in 
a  public  way.  Vendue  was  almost  unknown.  When  a  collec- 
tion of  household  fumitnre  was  to  be  sold,  the  whole  village 
assembled,  gnn  in  hand.  A  murk  was  set  up,  the  distance 
measnred,  a  table  or  a  chair  made  the  prize,  and,  when  all  who 
wished  it  had  paid  down  a  few  pence,  the  shooting  bogan. 
The  best  marksman  wi^n  the  article.f  Sometimes  a  ballock 
was  the  prize.  Then  the  best  shot  had  the  tirst  choice  of  parts. 
"WTien  he  made  it,  more  shooting  and  more  choosing  followed 
till  the  whole  cai-casa  was  sold. 

Still  more  wretched  were  the  inns  of  North  Carolina.^ 
The  traveller  who  at  that  day  quitted  Charleeton  and  journeyed 
northward  went  commonly  along  a  good  road,  which  led  by 
plantations,  and  over  swamps,  and  through  pine-barrens  to 
Beaufort  and  Gcoi^etown  and  Wilmington,  anrl  on  to  the  little 
village  of  Duckiufield  on  Albemarle  Sound.  There,  if  the 
wind  were  high  and  the  Sound  rough,  he  might  be  forced  to 
wait  two  days  before  the  ferryman  would  carry  him  over  the 
eight  miles  of  water  that  lay  between  him  and  the  Edenton 
shore.*  Once  in  Edenton,  the  road  niu  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  Alligator  Dismal  Swamp  to  the  CaroUna  border,  and 
thence  to  SutFolk  in  Virginia.  Beaufort  was  a  straggling  vil- 
lage. I  Georgetown  numbered  one  hundred  houses.*  Wil- 
miir  '  1  twice  as  many  more.  ^  In  these  towns  rude  ac- 
com  IJ3  were  to  be  iiaJ.  But  if  hanger  or  night  compelled 

the  traveller  to  stop  at  a  roadside  tavern  or  an  ordinary  in  the 
woods,  he  found  {)0or  dicer  awaiting  him.  The  house  was  of 
clapboards  or  logs.  Without  was  an  oven  of  clay.  Within 
was  a  single  room.   The  roof  and  the  walla  were  neitlier  celled 


*  Rioliinoiid  In  By-gone  Dajri,  pp.  179,  ISa 
f  R&miiaj,  Ilistorj  of  South  CMollna,  vol,  H,  p.  408. 

X  DoacripUon  o(  •  Konb  Ctroliaa  Onlinarr.    Amoricui  Miueam,  DManbv^ 
1790,  pp.  t78.  in.  •  Smytli'i  Twur,  toL  U,  p.  »I. 

I  South'!  Tour,  T«l.  U,  p.  85.  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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nor  plastered.  Some  benches,  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chest  or 
two  were  all  the  fumitnre  to  be  seen.  In  winter  he  might  sleep 
bjr  the  fire.  In  eimimer  he  lay  out  of  doors  under  a  blanket 
made  fast  to  four  small  stakes  to  keep  off  flies  and  the  dew. 
"Whether  he  asked  for  breakfast  or  dinner  gave  little  concern 
to  liis  ho£t.  One  meal  was  like  another,  and  they  all  consisted 
of  baoon,  eggs,  hominy,  coarse  bread,  and  New  England  rum. 
When  at  last  Suffolk  was  reached,  two  roads  were  before  him. 
One  skirted  tlie  DL^mal  Swamp  and  led  to  Norfolk.  The  other 
pwBed  through  Smithfield  and  Williamsburg  in  Virginia. 

"WTlliamsburg  liad,  in  colonial  times,  been  the  capital  of  the 
province.  There  had  been  the  Governor's  palace,  long  since 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  there  every  winter,  when  the  House  of 
Bntgeflses  was  sitting,  had  gathered  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
fashion  of  Virginia.  No  such  handsome  women,  no  Buch  assem- 
UifiSy  DO  6ach  dinners,  no  such  liveries,  it  was  thought,  could 
lie  aeen  anywhere  else  in  America.  The  rich  planters  who 
sauntered  into  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  hear  Patrick  Henry 
speak,  or  went,  on  reception-days,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Governor,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  great  street  at  the  proper 
time  of  day,  bowing  to  the  fine  ladies  in  their  coaches,  followed 
by  slaves  in  rich  liveries,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  every  Virgin- 
ian,  the  most  polished  and  refined  of  gentlemen.  With  the 
departtire  of  the  Government  had  gone  much  of  the  ancient 
splendor  of  the  town.  Yet  the  place  was  BtUl  an  attractive 
one  to  foreigners  and  travellers.  Scarce  one  of  them  failed  to 
note  in  his  journal  that,  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  the 
by-ways  were  laid  out  as  a  W,*  and  that  in  the  old  the  main 
•troet  was  a  mile  long,  very  broad,  very  sandy,  and  unpavod. 
Actnas  one  end  of  this  street  stood  the  eapitol.t  At  the  otlier 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  closed  the  way, :{:  a  college 
that  boasted  of  being  among  the  oldest  in  America,  and 
dated  its  origin  from  the  days  when  no  such  thing  as  a 
printing-prees  existed  in  Virginia.     The  faculty  at  one  time 

*  iS&l^  Xebenstrowen,  welche  noch  Suden  und  Osten  liegen.  Bind  In  dcr 
OmUH  iat  Baehstftben  W  angelegt.  ReUe.  J.  D.  Scboepf,  rol.  U,  p.  121 ;  also 
teTtb'i  Tour,  rol.  ii,  p.  19. 

t  SrnjlhV  Tour.  rol.  ii.,  p.  19.  "Die  gcrade  und  brcite  ETauptstrasse  let 
brfiuib*  eiiier  Mcile  kng."    Reiae.    J.  D.  Schocpf,  vol.  ii,  p.  121. 

t  Btite.    f.  D.  Schoepf,  toL  il,  pp.  121,  122.    Smyth's  Tour,  vol.  U,  p.  19. 
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ntunbered  six  professors  and  a  president.  On  the  library- 
ehelves  three  thousand  volumes  were  gathering  du6t.  For 
a  hundred  years  divinity  and  mathematics,  Greek  and  Latin, 
philosophy  and  metapliyeics,  had  been  taught  to  lads  whose 
fathers  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  tlie  great  universi. 
ties  of  England.  Nor  was  the  number  of  such  men  small. 
The  Virginia  gentlemen  were  far  from  rich.  Their  estates 
indeed  were  noble.  Their  hospitality  was  proftiee.  They 
kept  studs  and  raised  fine  horses.  They  owned  coaches  and 
chariots,  and  filled  their  bouses  with  richly  liveried  slaves. 
But  much  of  this  splendor  was  deceptive.  As  a  community 
they  were  bankrupt  and  8tee|)ed  in  debt.  That  financial  inte^ 
rity  which  flourlglies  beet  among  merchants  and  traders  was 
unknown  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Virginia.  Wlule  the  trades- 
man was  clamoring  for  the  price  of  his  goods,  while  the 
doctor  called  again  and  again  for  his  feoe,  the  great  planter 
was  ready  to  bet  a  slave  at  a  horse-race,  or  squander  at  a  cock- 
fight himdreds  of  pounds  borrowed  at  high  rates  of  interest. 
Tobacco  notes  made  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  currency  of 
the  State.*  Coppers  did  not  exist  In  place  of  email  change 
were  silver  dollars  cut  into  quarters  and  halveft,f  a  kind  of 
currency  long  known  in  Richmond  as  "sharp-shins."  The 
merchants  held  what  ready  money  there  was.  If  any  were 
wanted  to  improve  a  highway,  to  baild  a  school-honso.  to  make 
some  repairs  on  a  country  church,  a  lottery  was  the  only  means 
by  which  the  sum  could  be  collected.  Many  of  the  parish 
churche-s  had  Iw-cn  put  up  by  the  great  families  on  whose 
estate  they  stood.  But  the  days  of  Episcojial  supremacy 
were  gone.  The  Church  had  been  disest4ibli8hed.  Toleration 
had  been  secured.  The  clei^y  Imd  fallen  into  disrepute,  and, 
even  in  the  large  towns,  the  buildings  were  given  over  to  ver- 
min and  decay.  In  such  as  were  kept  open,  much  of  the  an- 
cient ceremony  was  maiutained.  There  were  seats  without 
cushions,  to  which  the  poor  hurried  and  sat  down.    There  were 


i 


•  Vew  Tikneli  in  l!i«  IT.  R  of  America.    De  Warrfllft,  pp.  *BT,  488. 

f  Sletimonil  in  Jij-p>ae  Dajv,  pp.  2I8,  814.  "Th1«  iK«rdty  of  nnaU  maatf 
Hbticcte  (bo  people  to  great  inooiireni«ooc»,  and  bti  giren  riM  to  a  p«niidoM 
ttaUt  of  catting  pieoci  of  «ilrer  coin  Into  halr««  and  quarter*."  New  TriTch  in 
tbo  D.  &  of  Anvrica.    De  WarrUle,  pp.  4«»,  48«,  Ucidva  Editton,  17«2. 
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high  box-pews,  to  which  the  great  ladies  and  their  famiUes 
grarely  walked,  followed  by  slaves,  who  bore  the  prayer-books 
■nd  shut  the  pew-doors  with  a  bang.  The  bans  were  still 
cried.  The  minister  still  climbed  to  the  lofty  pulpit  by  a 
spiral  stair.  Oa  the  walls  were  hanging  pews  ;  and  tablets  of 
•tone  Bacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  slept  without. 
Distinguished  parishioners  were  still  put  to  rest  in  the  vault 
oiuter  the  communion-table  or  the  broad  aisle.  The  congre- 
gation was  still  smnraoned  by  the  bell  that  hung  from  the 
brandies  of  some  sturdy  tree  near  the  church-door.*  Service 
ended,  the  old  men  discussed  the  last  election,  or  the  last  huTit. 
The  young  men,  hat  in  hand,  escorted  the  women  to  the 
coaches,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  rode  home  after  them  to 
partake  of  a  heavy  dinner,  and,  perchance,  go  under  the  table 
in  a  dnmken  sleep. 

The  daily  life  of  such  men  was  a  strange  mixture  of  activ- 
ity and  sloth.  When  they  were  not  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  a  fox,  when  they  were  not  riding  twenty  miles  to  a 
oock-dght  or  a  barbecue,  they  seem  to  have  indulged  in  all 
the  idleness  of  an  Eastern  pasha.  Travellers  from  a  colder 
climate  were  anoazed  to  see  a  man  in  the  beet  of  healtli  rise  at 
nine,  breakfast  at  ten,  and  then  He  down  on  the  coolest  pallet 
in  the  house  to  drink  toddy,  bombo,  or  sangaree,  while  a  couple 
of  slaves  famied  him  and  kept  off  the  flies.  At  two  he  ate  his 
dinner;  supper  he  rarely  touched.     At  ten  he  went  to  bed-f 

Nor  did  men  of  a  lower  rank  act  any  better.  Their  man- 
nerSr  indeed,  were  coarser ;  their  education  was  poorer ;  their 
plantations  were  smaller ;  their  pedigrees  could  not  be  traced 
bifOk  even  to  the  third  son  of  an  English  baron.  Yet  they 
were  as  idle  and  hospitable,  indulged  in  the  same  excesses, 
and  took  part  in  the  same  sports  as  the  great  proprietors,  who 
affected  to  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt.  Beneath 
them,  and  far  beneath  them,  were  the  poor  whites.  Made  up 
in  great  part  of  indentured  servants  whose  time  had  run.  out, 
they  were  the  most  lazy,  the  most  idle,  the  most  shiftless,  the 


♦  TnTcI*  o{  Four  Yeats  «nJ  a  half  in  the  C.  S.  of  America.  John  DbtIs,  p.  SOB. 
t  For  a  descrijulon  of  the  life  of  a  Virginia  planter  of  that  day,  Bee  Suijth'a 
Tour,  rte.,  vol.  ),  pp.  41,  44,  and  Bumaby'*  Travol",  p.  156.    Anhurcy's  Travels 
1  the  Interior  Faru  of  America,  tuL  ii,  pp.  293,  294. 
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moat  worthleaa  of  men.  Their  hots  were  scarce  better  than 
negro  cabins.  The  chimneyB  were  of  logs  with  the  chinka 
Btujffed  with  clay ;  the  walls  had  no  plaster ;  the  windows  had 
no  glass  ;  the  fumittu'e  was  such  as  they  had  themeelvefl  made. 
Their  grain  was  thrashed  by  driving  horses  over  it  in  the  open 
field.  "When  they  ground  it  they  used  a  rude  peetlo  and  mor- 
tar, or,  placed  in  the  hollow  of  one  stone,  they  beat  it  with  an- 
other. Work  of  every  kind  they  abhorre<l.  Some  among 
them  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  have  become  artisans 
and  mechanics.  No  class  of  laborers  was  more  needed.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  great  towns  or  the  seaboard  villages,  a 
carpenter  or  a  smith,  a  mason  or  a  wheelwright,  was  seldom  to 
be  seen.  Now  and  then  some  half-starved  mechanic  would 
earn  a  precarious  hvehhood  by  wandering  from  plantation  to 
plantation  repairing  harpsichords,  mending  clocks,  or  perform- 
ing such  services  as  were  beyond  the  skill  of  the  slaves.  But 
for  these  men  the  jKxjr  whites  felt  contempt.  Their  days  were 
passed  in  lounging  about  the  taverns,  quarrelling  and  gam- 
bling, and  creating  disturbances  at  elections. 

The  fights  and  brawls  which  took  place  at  such  times  in 
Yirgima  were  worthy  of  an  Irish  fair,  The  manner  of  con- 
ducting elections  throughout  tlie  entire  South  was  bad.  A 
southern  representative  well  de8cril»ed  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  "  a  nursery  of  miscliiof."  *  In  place  of  bringing  men 
together  in  small  bodies,  the  electors  of  an  entire  county  were 
gathered  at  one  court-house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  aherifi 
were  polled.  The  rival  candidates  would  apjK>ar  with  bands 
of  followers,  and  whichever  was  the  stronger  would  drive  the 
other  away.  Such  a  scene  was  de«icril>ed  to  the  Uouso  of  Ilep> 
ruseutativcs  by  a  committee  on  a  contested  election,  and  was 
declared  by  the  sonthem  members  of  the  Ilouse  to  be  quite 
common.  The  place  was  Montgomery  Court-IIonee,  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  occasion  was  the  clioosing  of  a  representative  to 
Congress.  One  of  the  contestants  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  brother  who,  in  command  of  si.xty  or  seventy  Federal  troops, 
was  camped  near  by.  On  the  morning  of  election-day  the 
soldiers  were  paraded,  marched  to  town,  led  thrice  around 
the  conrt-hoase,  drawn  np  before  the  door^  and  polltd  for  the 
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brodver  of  their  chief.  They  then  threatened  to  beat  any 
one  vbo  wished  to  vote  against  their  man,  knocked  down  a 
drauken  magistrate,  monnted  guard  at  the  court-house  door, 
and  etopped  the  voting  till  the  countrj'men  stoned  them  back  to 
camp.  The  committee,  shocked  at  such  proceedings,  reported 
that  the  sitting  member  should  loee  Ids  seat ;  but  the  soutliem 
representatives  supported  him.  One  who  came  from  Maryland 
declared  that  he  never  knew  of  an  election  in  the  southern 
Stfttes  where  so  little  mischief  was  done.  He  could  name 
one  at  which  a  chancellor  of  a  ooart  of  justice  bred  a  riot 
in  his  own  court  to  help  his  own  party.  3Iuch  had  been 
Eaid  ijjout  a  imui  coming  to  Montgomery  Court-IIonse  with 
a  club  under  his  coat.  That  was  nothing.  At  his  own  elec- 
tion five  hundred  of  his  constituents  had  clubs  under  their 
ooats.  If  such  a  matter  were  to  unseat  a  member,  the  House 
had  better  begin  by  unseating  him.  How  were  elections  con- 
ducted in  the  South?  A  man  of  influence  came  to  the  polls 
at  the  head  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  his  friends,  and,  natu- 
lally,  would  not  8u5er  any  one  of  the  other  party  to  give  a  vote 
if  he  could  help  it.  The  custom  might  be  a  bad  one ;  yet  it  was 
the  custom.  A  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  affected  to  be 
much  Burprised  at  this;  but  was  promptly  i-eminded  that  at 
liift  own  election  a  riot  had  occurred,  that  it  had  occurred  in 
a  church,  and  that  a  magistrate  began  it  by  knocking  down  a 
TotiT  and  dragging  him  into  the  road.  Tlie  speaker  who  made 
thu  Rtacement  declared  he  was  present  and  saw  the  affray.* 

Beneath  the  poor  whites  were  the  negro  slaves.  If  the 
in&my  of  holding  slaves  belongs  to  the  South,  the  greater  in- 
fam}'  of  supplying  slaves  must  be  shared  by  England  and  the 
Nortl).  While  the  States  were  yet  colonies,  to  buy  negroes 
and  sell  them  into  slavery  had  become  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
inliabitants  of  many  New  England  towns.  Scarce  a  year 
paaeed  by  but  numbers  of  slavers  went  out  from  Boston, 
ircim  Mcdford,  from  Salom,  fn.im  Providence,  from  New- 
|>ort,  from  Brist^il,  in  Rhode  Island.  The  trade  was  of  a 
threefold  kind.  Molasses  brought  from  Jamaica  was  turned 
to  rum ;  the  rum  dispatched  to  Africa  bought  negroes ;  the 
negroes,  carried  to  Jamaica  or  the  Bouthem  ports,  were  ex- 
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changed  for  molofises,  which  in  turn,  taken  back  to  Ke\7 
land,  was  quickly  made  into  rum.*  The  ships  were  light 
of  draught  and  built  for  speed.  The  captain  and  the  crew 
were  men  little  troubled  with  scruples  touclung  the  work  they 
had  to  do.  Once  oflF  the  coast  of  Mozambique  or  Guinea,  the 
cargo  waa  rapidly  made  up.  If  a  band  of  blacks,  moved  by 
curioeity,  came  round  the  vessel  in  a  skifF,  they  were  sure  to  be 
lured  on  board,  ironed,  and  harried  into  the  hold.  If  a  boat's 
crew  went  on  shore,  they  came  back  di-agging  some  wretched 
man  between  them.  For  rum  the  native  princes  gladly  sold  the 
prisoners  that  their  subjects  made  in  war.  When  every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  in  the  hold  had  been  filled,  the  elaver  turned 
westward  and  made  for  Bome  southern  port.  The  coast-line 
had  scarcely  disappeared  from  view  when  the  hatches  were 
taken  off  and  the  terrors  of  the  voyage  began.  Every  fine 
day  at  sunrise  the  slaves  were  driven  on  deck.  Sach  as  were 
noisy  had  the  thumb-screws  put  on.  Such  as  were  hartl  to 
manage  were  diaiticd  in  pairs  by  the  arms,  or  the  ankles,  or 
the  necks.  At  tlie  first  signs  of  insurrection  the  leaders  were 
sliot  down  and  cast  into  the  sea.  Their  food  was  salt  porkj 
«nd  beans.  Their  sole  exercise  was  dancing  and  capering' 
about  tlie  deck.  This  they  were  made  to  do.  If  any  refused, , 
the  cat-o'-ninetails  or  the  rope's  end  was  vigorously  ap]>]iod.] 
When  the  sun  set,  the  whole  baud  went  below.    There  the  spaoa] 


*  Tbc  tnuMKition*  of  ono  slaver  n>*j  be  dt«d  u  niiistratiTC  of  tboM  of  nuu^ 
othcra.  Tlic  cargo  of  tbc  CiBsar,  out-bound,  was :  82  barrclg,  A  bogibeada,  uil 
A  tlcrcca  of  NVw  Enfrlanil  mm  ;  33  barrcU  of  best  Janiiuca  spirits  ;  88  barrels  of 
Itarba(]o«!»  rum;  25  pairs  of  pistols;  2  casks  of  muskcl-batlii ;  1  eliMl  of  btjid- 
■naa ;  25  outlaMca.  Tbc  rutum  cargo  wa«  :  "  In  tho  bold  on  board  of  the  ioow 
CtB«ar,  I5S  adnlt  alares  and  2  diildtvn."  Brooks's  HUtory  of  Mcdford,  pp.  480, 
487,    Tbo  bookA  of  another  g:i7e  a  more  detailed  account : 


Dr.    TUX  HATim  or  axkamikul 


ra.  Kurnu. 


in«,  OiJi. 

April  21  To  1  hogsbcad  of  nun.. .  1 10 

May  I.  "rum 180 

"   a.  M  1  hogvhcad  rum 105 

"   1  "  "  " 108 

•*   9.  "cMbingold 8  oa.  2 

"6."        "        "..io^i 
«    8.  "Jdo».of«.nff.l  ot  ( 


trm. 

April  23.  By  1  woman  ilare lldl j 

Majr  1.  "    I  prime  woman  ilare.  ISO 

»   i.  "   I  boy  kIbtc,  4  ft.  1  in.  109 

"    r  "        "        "    4ft.8ta.  10».j 

*'    0.  "    1  prfanp  man  alarr  8  ox.  tl 

"   6.  "   I  old  man  for  a 

t>in|riiiler 


8<&0 


HiatocT  of  Mwlford,  pp.  430,  427. 
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assigned  each  to  He  down  in  was  six  feet  by  eixteen  inchea. 
The  bare  boards  were  their  beds.  To  make  them  lie  close,  the 
lash  was  used.  For  one  to  turn  from  his  right  side  to  his  left 
was  impossible,  unless  the  long  line  of  cramped  and  stiffened 
sufferers  tnnied  with  liim.*  But  the  misery  of  a  night  was 
as  nothing  to  the  misery  of  a  stormy  day.  Then  the  hatches 
were  fastened  down,  tarpaulins  were  drawn  over  the  grat- 
ings, and  ventilation  ceased ;  the  air  grew  thick  and  stifling ; 
the  floor  became  wet  with  perspiration ;  the  groaning  and 
panting  of  the  pent-up  negroes  could  be  heard  on  deck ;  their 
mouths  became  parclied,  their  tongues  swollen.  When  the 
storm  was  over,  the  hatches  opened  and  the  tarpaulin  drawn 
away,  the  air  that  would  come  from  the  hold  was  like  that 
from  an  oven.  T!io  hardiest  in  the  crew  could  not  inhale  it 
without  growing  faint.  The  stench  was  terrible.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  as  many  as  five  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  up  and 
flung  over  the  sliip's  side.  On  a  slaver  making  the  middle 
passage  a  morijility  of  thirty  per  cent  was  not  rare.  As  the 
voyage  drew  to  a  close  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  improved. 
The  sick  were  cared  for ;  those  in  chains  were  set  free  ;  whip- 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  negroes  in  a  slave-Bliip  is  illustrated  by  a  foldini^ 
cot  in  American  MuHcum,  Mny,  1789.  The  cut  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of 
the  Philadelphia  Socii-ty  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  is  a  copy  of 
a  plate  accompanying  tlic  report  of  a  oominitt«c  who  investigated  the  glave-trade 
of  Plymouth,  England.  The  plate  is  rarely  found  in  siich  copies  of  the  Museum 
M  can  DOW  bo  purchased,  but  is  common  in  the  antislavery  documents  of  a  later 
day.  By  the  Plymouth  Pamphlet  we  are  assured  that  "  In  the  men's  apartment 
the  space  allowed  to  each  is  six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  inches  in  brcadtlx 
The  boys  arc  each  allowed  five  feet  by  fourteen  inches,  the  women  five  feet 
ten  inches  by  sixteen  inches,  and  the  girls  four  feet  by  one  foot  each."  Many 
facta  regarding  the  tcrrora  of  the  glarc^ships  are  given  in  "  The  Substance  of  the 
Evidence  of  Sundry  Persons  on  the  Slave-Trade.  Collected  In  the  course  of  a 
Tour  made  in  the  Autumn  of  17S8."    London. 

The  Plymouth  Pamphlet  describes  the  manner  of  packing  away  the  slaves  on 
a  vessel  which  carried  six  hundred  and  nine  of  them.  "  Platforms,  or  wide  sliclves, 
were  erected  between  the  decks,  extending  so  far  from  the  side  toward  the  mid- 
dlo  of  the  vessel  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  four  additional  rows  of  slaves, 
by  which  means  the  perpendicular  height  between  each  tier  was,  after  allowing 
for  the  beams  and  platforms,  reduced  to  two  feet  six  inches,  so  that  they  could 
not  even  ait  in  an  erect  posture ;  besides  which,  in  the  men's  apartment,  instead 
of  four  rows,  five  were  stowed  by  putting  the  head  of  one  between  the  thighs  of 
another."     For  letters  of  instruction  to  captains  of  slavers,  see  Felt's  History 

of  Salem,  vol  ii,  pp.  239,  290.     Brooks's  History  of  Medford,  pp.  438,  437. 
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ping  was  given  more  eparinglj.  Indeed^  when'  the  negroes 
etood  forth  on  the  auction-block  for  inspection  and  for  sale, 
every  trace  of  the  irons  and  the  laah  hxid  been  carefully  re- 
moved from  their  bodies.  From  the  auction-«tand  they  were 
carried  to  the  plantations,  where,  among  negroes  not  much  more 
civilized  than  themselves,  they  learned  to  speak  a  dialect  that 
passed  for  English,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  field-hand. 

Under  the  kindest  of  masters  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
was  most  pitiable.  Those  whose  lot  it  was  to  give  suck  to 
the  children,  to  fan  the  master,  to  wait  at  the  table,  to  ride 
before  the  stick-back  gig,  or  follow  the  cumbrous  coach  when 
the  mistress  went  forth  to  ride,  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the  targcflt 
share  of  ease  and  comfort.  Sometimes  a  negro  of  marked  in- 
telligonco  would  bo  suffered  to  become  a  blacksmith  or  a  mason, 
or  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  village  to  sweep  chimneys  or  sell 
fruit ;  but  the  great  body  of  slaves  were  still  as  barbarous  as  the 
blacks  who  ran  wild  on  the  Gambia  or  along  the  banks  of  the^ 
river  Congo.  They  were  still  as  ignorant,  as  superstitious,  as 
devoted  worshippers  of  stocks  and  stones,  as  their  most  remote 
ancestors.  Spirits  and  ghosts,  witches  and  devils,  were  to  them 
as  much  realities  as  the  men  they  spoke  with  or  tlie  wind  they 
felt  blow.  The  moon  inspired  them  with  pecoliar  awe ;  the 
darkness  filled  them  with  dread ;  nor  would  the  boldest  among 
them  willingly  go  through  a  wood  after  sundown  without  a 
hare's  foot  in  his  hand.  Of  charms  and  evil  eyes  they  lived  in 
never-ending  fear.  Bright  colors,  gay  clothes,  glittering  ob- 
jects, were  tlioir  delight.  Of  music  and  the  dance  they  were 
p«fl8ionately  fond.  With  fragments  of  a  sheep's  rib,  \t'ith  a 
cow's  jaw  and  a  piece  of  iron,  with  an  old  kettle  and  a  bit  of] 
wood,  with  a  hollow  gourd  and  a  few  horse-hairs,  they  would 
fabricate  instruments  of  music  and  play  the  most  plaintive  aira. 

Against  the  plottinga  of  such  men  as  these  their  mastots 
defended  themselves  by  brutal  laws.  Lashes  were  prescribed 
for  every  black  who  kept  a  dog,  who  owned  a  gun,  who  had 
»"periagua,"  who  hired  a  horse,  who  went  to  a  merrymaking, 
who  attended  a  funeral,  who  rode  along  the  highway,  who 
bought,  or  sold,  or  traded  without  his  owner's  consent.*  Slaves 


*  VirKinia  La««,  1792,  dup.  41,  g  8.     Soatb  Carolina  StetotM  »t  U(S*i  *^ 
7,  p.  404,  g  IS.    Georgia  Uwa,  1710,  Act  No.  204,  g  11 
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were  forbidden  to  learn  to  write  *  or  read  •writing,  to  give  evi- 
dence  against  a  white  man,t  to  travel  in  bands  of  more  than 
seven  tmless  a  white  man  went  with  them4  or  to  quit  the  plan- 
tation without  leave.  Should  they  do  so,  the  first  freeman  they 
fell  in  with  might  give  them  twenty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.* 
If  one  returned  a  blow,  it  became  lawful  to  kill  him.  ||  For 
wandering  about  at  night  or  riding  horses  without  permission, 
the  punishment  was  whipping,  cropping,  or  branding  on  the 
cheek."^  When  his  crime  was  murder  or  house-burning,  the 
justices  might,  if  it  seemed  best,  command  his  right  hand  to  be 
cut  ofiE,  his  head  to  be  severed  from  the  trunk,  the  body  quar- 
tered, and  the  pieces  hung  up  to  public  view.  ^  Next  to  mur- 
der, the  worst  offence  a  slave  could  commit  wob  to  run  away. 
Then  the  Legislature  could  outlaw  him,  and  any  free  white  that 
met  him  might  kill  him  at  sight.  J  To  steal  a  negro  was  felony. 
To  take  his  life  while  punishing  him  was  not.  Indeed,  if  a 
planter  provided  coarse  food,  coarse  clothes,  and  a  rude  shelter 
for  his  slaves ;  if  he  did  not  work  them  more  than  fifteen  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  in  summer,  nor  more  tlian  fourteen  in  win- 
ter, and  gave  them  every  Sabbath  to  themselves,  he  did  quite  as 
much  for  their  comfort  as  the  Jaw  required  he  should.  Before 
the  law  a  slave  was  a  chattel ;  could  be  boagbt  or  sold,  leased  or 
loaned,  mortgaged,  bequeathed  by  will,  or  seized  by  the  sheriff 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt.  Property  he  could  neither  hold  nor 
acquire.  If  the  State  gave  hira  land  for  his  services  in  the 
war,  the  court  bestowed  it  all  upon  the  master.     If  he  went 


*  Georgia  Lawe,  1770,  Act  No.  204,  g  39.  South  CoroUna  Statutes  at  Lai^ge, 
Tol.  7,  p.  418,  §46. 

f  Maryland  Laws,  1717,  chap.  13,  §§  2  and  3.  (1796)  Cox  v.  Dore,  1  Uartin 
(N.  Car.)  Rcpu.,  43.     (1821)  White  u.  Belmea,  1  M'Cord  (S.  Car.)  Ropts.,  430, 

X  Georgia  Laws,  1770,  Act  No.  204,  §  88.  Sooth  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large, 
»oL7,  p.  413,  §48. 

*  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large,  toL  7,  p.  808,  §  3.  Georgia  Laws,  1770, 
Act  No,  204,  §  38.     See  also  S  B. 

I  South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  g  S.  Georgia  Laws,  1770, 
Act  No.  204,  §  15. 

^Karvlaod  Laws,  1761,  chap.  14,  §  8.  The  letter  R  was  branded  on  the 
check     Se«  also  Laws  1754-'B7-'62-'65-'73-'80-'87-'96-'98. 

0  Uarylaod  Laws,  1729,  chap.  4. 

X  Ilayward's  Manual,  pp.  021,  022.  In  1792  the  outlawry  of  slarea  was  ez- 
ponged  from  the  Virginia  code. 
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forth  and  labored  for  a  price,  even  with  his  owner's  leave,  the 
money  was  not  his.  Nothing  could  be  left  a  slave  by  wilL  He 
oould  not  call  his  life  liis  own.  To  strike  out  his  eye  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  to  cut  out  his  tongue,  to  maim  him,  to  crn- 
elly  scald  him,  or  deprive  him  of  a  member  or  a  limb,  was, 
indeed,  an  offence.  Eut  the  sole  punishment  was  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds  currency.  To  kill  him  outright  cost  the  owner 
but  a  little  more.  WiUiin  these  limits  it  was  lawful  to  load 
him  with  irons,  to  confine  him  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  cell, 
and  to  boat  him  and  whip  him  till  the  blood  ran  in  Btreams 
from  the  wounds  and  he  grew  too  weak  to  stand.  Old  adver- 
tisements are  still  extant  in  which  runaway  blacks  are  described 
by  the  scars  left  upon  their  bodies  by  the  lasL*  When  each 
lashings  were  not  prescribed  by  the  court,  they  were  com- 
monly given  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  or  inflicted  by  the 
owner  of  the  negro  himself.  In  the  great  cities  were  often  to 
be  found  men  whose  business  it  was  to  flog  slaves.  Such  an 
one  long  Uved  in  Charleston,  and,  when  the  beating  wns  not 
done  by  contract,  charged  a  shilling  for  each  one  wluppod.f 

While  suL'h  scenes  took  place  in  the  South,  abolition  began 
in  the  North.  Of  all  the  societies  for  promoting  the  abolition 
of  slavery  the  world  has  seen,  the  oldest  was  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vauia.  Fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony  the 
yearly  meeting  sent  a  minute  to  the  Society  of  Friends.^  Each 
member  was  advised  not  to  buy  any  more  negroes,  and  to  be 
very  heedful  of  the  moral  and  religions  training  of  those  he 
had.  lint  it  was  not  till  1743  that  the  matter  was  seriously 
token  up.  Then  an  annual  query  was  started  to  find  out  how 
many  members  had  really  ceased  to  buy  or  bring  in  sbtves. 
Many  had  done  so.  J{oro  had  not.  For  fifteen  years  the 
Meeting  waited  patiently,  and  then  began  to  pimish  all  who 
disobeyed.  Slave-buyers  were  forbidden  to  dt  in  the  Meet- 
ings of  Discipline,  to  take  part  in  the  Society's  affairs,  or  to 
give  one  penny  toward  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the 
poor.  When  the  war  opened,  every  one  owning  a  slave  ovw 
lawful  age  was  about  to  bo  cast  oat  ■  Meanwhile,  so  many  had 

•  North  Carolina  Gaxtte,  Notembcr  1,  179(1,  and  iilw  Jwiuary  i,  1794. 
f  Trmreli  of  Foar  Tenn,  etc.    John  Davii,  p.  I>>X     Itochrfoucsald.    TniT«l% 
etc.,  vol.  1,  |).  BOS.        }  A  protest  agnuuit  «l4T«r;  vu  mailo  *i  Ocnutntowii  la  1088. 
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obeyed  that,  in  1775,  there  were,  in  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, thoosands  of  freed  negro  slaves.  But,  to  seize  upon 
these,  run  them  oS  and  sell  them  again  into  slavery,  soon  be- 
came 60  common  a  crime  that  a  few  men  of  heart  determined 
it  should  stop.  A  score  of  gentlemen,  therefore,  gathered, 
five  days  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  the  old  Sun  Tavern 
at  Philadelphia.  There  they  framed  a  constitution,  and  or- 
ganized a  body  which  they  named  "  The  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage."  Four  meet- 
ings were  held.  Ere  a  fifth  came,  the  war  opened,  and,  dur- 
ing nine  years,  the  society  did  nothing.  At  last,  in  1784,  the 
members  once  more  assembled,  and  began  a  long  career  of  ac- 
tivity and  use.  The  cause  of  tlie  negro  for  a  time  was  popular. 
The  Methodists  took  it  up  and  bade  every  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, where  the  law  would  pennit,  emancipate  his  slaves  within 
a  twelvemonth.  Before  a  decade  had  gone  by,  abolition  so- 
cieties sprang  up  in  Rhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  in  New 
Jersey,  at  New  York,  at  Baltimore,  in  Virginia,  at  "Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  and  even  on  Maryland's  eastern  shore. 
One  State  became  free  ;  *  three  others  provided  for  a  gradual 
abolition,f  two  more  revised  their  emancipation  statutes,  ^  and 
Congress  passed  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  forbade  slavery 
ever  existing  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio.  In  Massachusetts  no  act  of  abolition  was 
ever  passed.  When  the  revolution  ended  it  became  the  fashion 
to  consider  slavery  as  at  an  end,  and,  for  the  time  and  the  man 
ner  of  its  extinction,  to  point  to  the  State  Constitution  of  1780 
and  a  phrase  in  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
"  All  men,"  says  that  instrument,  "  are  bom  free  and  equal." 
This  the  courts  afterwards  declared  meant  abolition.  The  people 
chose  to  believe  it,  and  the  custom  of  buying  and  seUing  and 
owning  slaves  passed  slowly  away,  like  the  custom  of  purchasing 
the  time  of  redemptioners,  or  binding  young  lads  to  a  trade.** 
The  same  year  that  the  northwestern  territory  became  free 
son  the  Pennsylvania  Society  took  a  new  name,  sent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the 

*  New  H&mpsbire. 

f  PemuyWania,  Rhode  Island,  (Connecticut         |  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

*  See  Kotea  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  MosBachusetta.    6.  H.  Uoon. 
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skve-trade,  begged  the  printers  at  Philadelphia  not  to  adver- 
tise  the  Bale  of  negro  slaves,  and  chose  Benjamin  Franklin  its 
president.  From  it,  too,  came  one  of  the  memorials  which,  in 
March,  1790,  excited  southern  congresamen  and  led  to  the 
first  resolutions  of  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives  on  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  The  wish  of  the  society  wa£  defeated. 
Bat,  toward  the  close  of  1791,  the  matter  was  once  more  nrged 
on  the  attention  of  the  House. 

When  the  year  1791  opened,  the  country  had  become  one 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Some  mormurs  of  discontent,  indeed, 
were  heard.  But  the  grmnblera  were,  most  happily,  confined 
to  the  States  that  lay  to  the  south  of  tlie  Potomac  river.  In 
the  North  and  in  the  East  the  measures  of  Government  were 
highly  popular.  In  that  section  most  of  the  domestic  debt  was 
owned.  There  the  war  had  broken  out.  There  most  of  the 
battles  had  been  fought.  There  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
had  been  maintained,  and  there,  aa  a  consequence,  tens  of  I 
thousands  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  had  come  into 
poasefision  of  certificates  and  final  settlements.  These  the 
energy  and  skill  of  Hamilton  had  turned  into  interest-bearing 
■took.  In  a  moment,  men  who  had  come  to  look  upon  their 
looBM  in  the  good  cause  as  the  price  of  liberty  foimd  them- 
Belves  in  the  pofiseesion  of  annual  sums,  which,  thoogh  email, 
paid  their  taxes,  and  enabled  them  to  buy  some  new  imple- 
ments for  their  workshops  or  their  farms.  In  their  good  humor 
over  the  lucky  turn  their  afiairs  had  taken,  politics  were  for- 
gotten,* a  rage  for  speculation  sprang  up,  and  tho  buying  and 
Belling  of  Govemmeut  scrip  went  briskly  on.  The  Funding 
bill  was  paased  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1790.  Yet,  when 
the  tenth  of  December  was  come,  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  debt  had  been  put  into  the  funds  in  the  State 
of  Maasochusetts  alone.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  i 
Fefaroary,  1791,  the  sum  had  gone  up  to  two  millions  and  ahal£.t 
Indeed,  it  wa^  noticed  with  surprise  that  in  a  single  week  no 
kn  than  four  expretees  "  had  paaaed  and  repassed  with  Pegft- 
sian  swiftness  "  butween  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  YorL^ 

*  FUher  Ame«  to  Dwif^ht,  April  2t,  1791. 
f  New  York  Jounuil,  YtUnmry  t,  1791. 
•    X  ^**  To''''  Jounul  ud  Patriotic  IlcgUtcr,  jMuary  24,  I79I. 
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The  effect  of  tliis  activity  was  soon  apparent.  Men  who 
liad  been  wise  enough  to  keep  tlieir  certificates  and  settlements 
locked  up  in  desks  and  presses,  brought  them  out,  exchanged 
them  for  shares  of  the  stock,  turned  speculators,  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  funds,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  know  what 
prices  the  shares  sold  for  at  distant  cities,  cnreed  the  weatlier 
when  the  rains  delayed  the  posts.  Dollars  and  joes  that  had 
for  years  been  lying  idle  under  floors  and  behind  old  chimneys 
were  thus  thrown  into  circulation.  Money  grew  easier  and 
easier  every  day.  In  a  little  while  even  the  poorest  laborer  in 
the  ditches  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  taste  for  speculation  by 
venturing  a  few  shillings  in  a  part  ticket  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dred lotteries  for  the  building  of  schools,  for  the  erection  of 
bridges  and  docks,  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  roads,  for  the 
establishment  of  foundries  and  glass-works.  Many  of  the 
lucky  investors  acquired  fortunes  in  a  few  weeks  wliich  a  life 
of  industrious  toil  would  never  have  given  them.*  This  em- 
boldened others,  and  such  niiml>er8  of  small  farmers  and  trades- 
men made  haste  to  expend  their  savings  in  lotteries  that  Con- 
necticut and  New  Ilampsliire  forbade  the  sale,  within  their 
bounds,  of  tickets  issued  in  other  States.  The  people,  it  was 
feared,  would  be  stripped  of  ready  money.  A  bill  to  do  a  like 
thing  in  Pennsylvania  provoked  a  long  debate.  Supporters  of 
the  measure  declared  the  lottery  system  was  fast  ruining  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  Farmers  and  artisans,  tradesmen  and 
merchants,  wore  neglecting  their  business  to  watch  the  draw- 
ings of  innumerable  wheels.  Great  sums  of  money  were  leav- 
ing the  State  for  which  nothing  came  back  in  return.  This 
was  but  one  phase  of  the  speculative  mania  that  had  over- 
spread the  whole  land.  Every  day  quantities  of  stock  were 
put  up  at  auction,  sold  on  credit,  bought  by  men  not  worth  a 
tenth  part  of  the  face  value  of  the  paper  purchased,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  credit,  the  difference  between  the 
price  then  and  on  the  day  of  purchase  was  cither  paid  or  re- 
ceived by  the  buyer.  This  was  a  blow  to  every  kind  of  indus- 
try.    The  New  Jersey  Manufacturing  Company  was  another 

*  "  Bight  thousand  acren  handred  ud  fifty  doIUra  hare  been  deposited  in  the 
HasctchuscttA  Dank  to  be  paid  to  the  bearer  of  tlie  ticket  So.  60fi2."  American 
Daily  AdTcrliser,  Mujr  11,  1791, 
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illustration  of  what  the  mania  for  epeculatiou  coiild  do.  That 
company  had  been  vested  with  almost  legislative  power.  The 
workmen  it  employed  were  to  pay  no  taxes  and  be  exempt 
from  duty  in  the  militia.  The  company  were  to  pay  no  taxes 
and  raise  by  lottery  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year.  Could  an 
honest  manufacturer  compete  with  euch  a  monopoly !  Would 
it  not  break  down  wages,  and,  with  its  asgiired  income  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  no  rates  to  pay,  drive  every  rival  from 
the  field  ?  This  spirit  could  not  be  destroyed.  It  might  bo 
checked,  and  to  stop  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets  of  other  States 
was  a  good  place  to  begin.*  In  Massachusetts  the  Governor 
urged  the  General  Court  to  aboliuh  all  such  means  of  rais- 
ing public  money.  They  drew  away  men  from  industry, 
and  acted,  he  said,  as  an  unjust  tax,  for  the  poor  went  into 
them  most  largelv-f  The  Governor  was  right.  Men  who  bad 
ODoe  been  content  to  shoe  horses  and  to  mend  chairs  quit  the 
anvil  and  the  bench,  and,  in  open  violation  of  the  law,  con- 
ducted private  wheels  of  their  own.  ^  Every  kind  of  public 
improvement  was  supported  by  a  lottery ;  and  such  a  rage  for 
building  court-houses,  laying  out  roads,  digging  faual«,  mend- 
ing river-banks,  as  seized  \i\wn  the  country  in  17D1  and  1792, 
was  not  seen  again  for  forty  years. 

Business  likewise  began  to  revive.  The  packets  were  too 
few  to  carry  the  bales  and  hogsheads  of  freight  that  were  piled 
at  the  wharves.  The  roads  were  cut  to  pieces  by  tlie  long  trainB 
of  ox-carts  and  farm-wagons  tliat  passed  over  them  laden  with 
produce.  The  postmasters  were  overwhelmed  by  tlie  hundreds 
of  letters  that  poured  in  upon  them  every  week.  Never  liad  the 
riders  between  tlie  great  cities  made  their  trips  in  sliorter  time. 
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*  Araerieuk  Daily  Adf6rti«er,  Jatrnuj  4,  A,  and  7,  1792. 

f  Xcw  York  Joumnl.  June  8,  1791.  Seven  mouth*  t»U'r  ilw  s.vdp  ]<%i>rT  i 
Ulned,  In  the  eoluinn  of  domcctic  news,  the  followlnf; :  "  Tho  rngo  for  lottrry  •<!• 
vcBton  ia  exp!r{i»K,  *oA  It  it  ccpect«d  ih«  elii>i«  of  tli«  Charlcslorn  l^KUry,  which 
«!D  oaatnenn)  dmwing  la  rooa  ■»  the  ««nii.«iinual  prixw  are  (luhtUhctt,  will  be 
Ih*  'Uai  wom!«  and  dying  Utftament*  of  iottcrio*  in  ihia  oanUDoawcaltk  (Maaas. 
«bttt»<U)."     Now  Ynrit  Journal,  January  4,  1702. 

J  At  New  Yoric,  on  en*  ooouioil,  a  l>U«k«niih  nani.xl  William  Thornton  waa 
fined  £M  lin.  for  "  having  openod  and  tel  on  foot  a  private  XoUotj."  Ob  uinthor, 
Gabriel  lJ•■^^t•'^  a  chair-niakcr,  waa  fined  £iOO  {or  iba  auw  otfoaoa.  Anottcan 
t>tilj  AUfertiMir,  Hay  12,  ITIil. 
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Yet  their  portmanteaofi  were  too  small  to  liold  the  huge  bun- 
dles of  letters  that  awaited  them  at  their  journey's  end.  It  is 
impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  one  of  the  dingy  news- 
papers of  that  year  without  meeting  with  numberless  vigorous 
complaints  from  subscribers  that  copies  of  the  Journal,  or  the 
Packet,  or  the  Gazette,  Lad  been  crowded  out  of  the  post-bags 
by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mails,* 

But  there  was  still  another  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  eajjeof  the  money  market  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  business  afEairs.  The  custom  officers  had 
gathered,  in  the  sliort  space  of  a  year,  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Much  larger  sums  have,  in  our  time,  been  col- 
lected in  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  business  hours  of 
two  days.  Yet  this  amount  was,  in  1791,  a  very  great  one, 
and  sufficed  to  pay  two  thirds  of  the  armiial  expenses  of  the 
Government.  It  left,  however,  a  deficit  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  and,  to  meet  such  contingencies  in 
future,  the  secretary  urged  the  passage  of  an  excise  bill  and 
the  establishment  of  a  bank. 

The  proposal  of  such  a  bill  was,  on  his  part,  a  bold  measure ; 
for,  of  all  the  words  that  make  up  the  English  vocabulary,  the 
word  excise  is,  to  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  the  most  odious. 
What  the  tune  of  Boyne  Water  is  to  a  CJorkonian,  that,  and 
more  than  that,  has  the  sound  of  excise  been  to  Englishmen 
and  men  of  English  descent  from  the  time  of  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  down.  This  Hamilton  well  knew,  and  he  labored  hard  to 
make  the  plan  objectionable  to  no  one.  Hia  friends  in  the 
Senate  were  the  first  to  act,  and  a  bill  framed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes  was  soon  sent  do\vn  to  the  House.  But 
scarcely  had  the  first  line  been  read  when  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  on  his  feet  demanding  to  be  heard.  He  was  stopped, 
called  to  order,  and  bidden  to  sit  down  till  the  bill  had  been 
read  through.f  He  obeyed,  and,  when  the  clerk  finished,  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a  fiery,  rambling  speech. :(:    He  reviewed 

*  See,  for  a  few  of  these  complaintB,  Sew  York  Journal  and  Patriotic  Re^s. 
t€r,  February  10  and  March  21,  1701.  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  January 
6,  February  16,  March  12,  July  16,  and  November  16,  1791.  The  Gazette  haa 
also  some  rcmarkB  copied  from  the  Maryland  Herald. 

♦  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  in  Congrcsi. 

X  FUhcr  Ames  to  Dwight,  January  6,  1791,  • 
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the  wLole  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  He  exclaimed 
against  afisumption ;  he  denounced  the  Funding  System,  and 
when  at  last  the  subject  under  debate  was  reached,  declared 
Buch  a  mode  of  taxation  to  be  odious,  unequal,  and  unjust.  It . 
•was  clearly  another  blow  at  the  South.  Nobody  in  the  East 
V  cared  what  the  price  of  liquor  was,  for  there  cider  and  beer  were 
Etil]  left  to  fall  back  on.  But  in  the  South  there  were  no 
orchards  and  no  brew-houses.  Men  drank  liquor  beeaose  it  was 
to  them  as  much  a  necessity  as  bread  and  meat.  For  this  he 
had  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  writer.  Mr.  Morse  had 
pronounced  grog  to  lie  a  necessary  drink  in  the  South,  and 
would  any  northern  gentleman  dispute  the  sayings  of  an  east- 
em  autlior  and  a  clergyman  ?  As  to  the  petition  of  the  Col- 
lego  of  Physicians,  lately  read  in  the  House,  it  was  all  fudge. 
"What  business  had  the  doctors  to  interfere?  Why  did  they 
not  strive  to  tax  out  of  use  a  dozen  other  articles  just  as  poison- 
ous ?  There  were  mushrooms  :  why  not  pray  Congress  to  stop 
the  sale  of  catsup  because  some  fools  had  been  poisoned  by 
eating  mushrooms  1  The  truth  was  that  the  excise  was  an  Eng- 
lish custom,  and  Americans  had  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
imitating  the  English  that  tliey  too  nmst  have  an  excise.  ITe 
plainly  foresaw  the  time  was  at  hand  when  a  man  could  not 
have  even  his  shirt  washed  without  a  tax. 

The  epeedi  ended,  he  moveil  to  strike  out  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  bill.  But  his  language  and  his  manner  had  so  disgusted 
the  House  that  fourteen  memliers  were  all  who  rose  with  him 
in  the  affirmative.  So  poor  a  following,  had  he  been  a  cautions 
and  a  cool  man,  would  have  kept  him  thenceforth  quiet  in  his 
scjit.  I>ut  the  next  day  the  excitable  Qeorgian  was  again  upon 
the  floor,  iW  noisy  and  voluble  as  over.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
be  deterred  by  the  defeat  of  yetiterday.  Wliile  a  monitor  sp<iko 
within,  notliing  should  hinder  him  from  disdiarging  a  plain 
duty.  lie  was  not  the  first  gentleman  in  the  Tlonse  that  had 
been  outvoted  liy  silent  majorities,  and  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  roflection  tliat  this  silence  came  from  an  attor  ina- 
bility to  answer  his  rernarkB. 

The  speakers  following  set  forth,  undoubtedly,  wluit  were 
the  arguments  of  the  politicians  and  tavern  onvcles  who  nightly 
exposed  the  horrors  of  oa  excise  kw  to  knots  of  attentive 
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listeners.  Gentlemen  at  the  laet  session  of  Congress,  it  was 
said,  had  thrust  assumption  on  the  country  with  the  assurance 
that  the  income  of  the  Government  would  be  amply  su£S- 
cient  to  meet  all  demands.  Now  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
come  forward,  declare  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and 
ask  for  more  taxes.  But  did  this  deficiency  really  exist? 
Gentlemen  went  upon  the  supposition  that  every  dollar  of  the 
State  debts  had  been  assumed  by  the  Goveranient.  Was  this 
the  easel  Far  from  it.  Many  of  the  claims  against  the  States 
had  not  been,  and  perhaps  never  would  be,  presented.  Then 
why  this  unseemly  haste  to  gather  money  for  which  there  was 
no  immediate  need  ?  But  admitting  that  there  was  a  pressing 
demand  for  every  penny  of  it,  did  that  justify  the  levying  of  a 
most  ruinous  and  mischievous  tax?  An  excise!  It  ought  to 
be  the  veij  last  resort  of  a  people  driven  to  the  wall  and  en- 
gaged in  a  final  struggle  for  existence ;  and  were  Americans 
come  to  this  pass?  Was  there  no  other  means  at  hand  for 
raising  money  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  ape  Great  Britain.  Why 
not,  then,  do  as  the  British  had  done,  and  put  a  round  duty  on 
salaries,  pensions,  lawyers,  suits  pending  in  the  courts  ?  Some 
men  seemed  to  think  that,  becaase  the  people  had  submitted 
and  without  a  murmur  paid  down  near  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  duties,  therefore  they  were  ready  to  bear  any  tax.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake.  The  country  was  in  no  humor 
to  stand  an  excise.  Half  of  it  was  in  a  ferment  already.  Had 
not  North  Carolina  rejected  with  jeers  and  loud  cries  of  scorn 
the  proposal  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Had  she  not  refused  to  suffer  continental 
prisoners  to  be  lodged  in  her  jails?  Were  not  her  judges  deep 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Federal  judges?  Was  not  Georgia 
excited  over  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks?  Had  Virginia  re- 
covered from  her  indignation  at  the  Assumption  bill?  Yet 
these  were  the  very  States  in  which  an  excise  would  be  moflt 
galling.  So  great  was  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  the 
South  that,  were  the  bill  to  pass,  North  Carolina  alone  would ' 
pay  ten  times  as  much  duty  as  Connecticut.  The  man  must 
indeed  be  dull  of  comprehension  who  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  a  high-spirited  people  would  support  such  a  burden,  and 
be  quiet  wliile  an  army  of  harpies  scoured  the  land,  prying 
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into  ceHara,  breaking  open  bams,  nunraaging  in  garrets,  and 
Ijearing  down  all  before  them  like  a  Maoe<lonian  phalanx.  To 
talk  about  such  proceedings  being  popular,  to  Bay  tlie  people 
would  think  they  were  drinking  down  the  national  debt,  to 
aaeert  that  an  excise  would  promote  morality,  showed  groes 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  free  Columbians.  It  might 
keep  8ome  weak  men  from  getting  too  deep  in  their  cupe,  bat 
it  would  turn  thousands  of  others  into  cheats,  frauds,  and 
smugglers. 

With  arguments  like  these  the  southern  members  prolonged 
the  debate  till  the  patience  of  the  House  was  far  spent.  But 
at  last,  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  Januai'y,  1791,  the  engrossed 
bill  lay  upon  the  table,  and  when  the  Speaker  asked,  "  Shall 
this  bill  pass? ''  thirty -live  members  stood  op  in  the  affirmative 
and  twenty-one  in  the  negative. 

Jfeanwhile  a  bill  for  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  come  down  from  tlie  Senate.  The  charter  had 
passed  in  that  bo<ly  with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice,  had  been 
ordered  to  a  tliird  reading  in  the  Ilouse^  and  the  question  of 
its  passage  put,  when  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  sounded  the 
alarm.  Jackson  supported  him",  the  bill  was  quickly  recom- 
mitted, and  a  warm  debate  opened.  Smith  made  his  motion 
on  the  first  of  Febniary.  But  not  till  the  eighth  of  the 
month  were  the  ayes  and  nays  taken  for  the  last  time. 

The  plan  wliich  excited  so  much  opposition  provided  that 
a  number  of  sulisoribers  should  be  incorporated  into  a  bank,  to 
be  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  capital  was 
to  be  ten  million  dollars ;  the  number  of  shares  twenty-five 
thousand ;  the  par  value  of  each  share  four  hundred  dollara. 
The  GovLTnment  wjw  U)  become  a  subscriber  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions,  and  to  nxpiire  in  return  a  loan  of  an  e^jnal 
aum,  payable  in  ten  yearly  instahnents  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each.  The  rest  of  the  capital  stock  was  to  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  to  Ite  paid  for,  one  quarter  in  gold  and  silver 
and  three  quarters  in  the  six  or  three  per  cent  oertiticatcs  of 
the  national  debt.  The  life  of  the  Bank  was  to  end  in  1811, 
and,  that  wipiUilists  uiiglit  be  induced  io  sulwcribe  promptly, 
a  pledge  wan  given  that  for  twenty  years  to  come  Congreea 
would  incorporate  no  other. 
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Two  lands  of  argnments  were  urged  by  the  men  whom  in- 
terest or  blind  prejudice  moved  to  stand  out  against  the  bill. 
Some  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  Some  asserted  that  a 
bank  was  of  no  nse.  That  eueh  an  objection  should  have  been 
made  and  urged  with  force  seems  at  first  thought  eti-auge,  for 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  gigantic  Bystem  of  banking  which 
ifi  now  the  mainstay  of  business  and  the  prop  of  every  enter- 
prise 18  not  yet  ninety  years  old,  and  that  when  the  revolution 
opened  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  in  the  country.  The 
number  of  such  institutions  is  at  present  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred.  Their  capital  exceeds  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Their  deposits  are  far  above 
twenty-nine  hundred  millions;  their  notes  are  freely  taken 
in  every  city  of  the  Union,*  In  1791,  in  most  of  the  States,  a 
bank-bill  had  never  been  Been.  Beyond  the  mountains,  in  the 
districts  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee,  military  warrants  and 
guard  certificates,  horses  and  cows,  oxen,  eow-bells,  and  acres  of 
land,  constituted  the  money  with  which  the  people  paid  their 
debts  and  in  which  they  expressed  tlieir  wealth.t  In  western 
Pemisylvania  whiskey  was  the  circulating  medium.  In  the 
South  every  merchant  and  planter  so  fortunate  as  to  have  coin 
kept  it  securely  locked  in  strong-boxes  in  his  own  home,  and, 
when  a  note  M'as  brought,  told  down  the  joes  and  Spanish  dol- 
lars with  his  own  hand. 

In  truth,  but  four  great  cities  in  the  country  could  boast  of 
a  bank.  The  oldest  and  most  opulent  of  them  all  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Morris,  was  at  Philadelphia,  was  known  as 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  bad  not  yet  completed  its 
tenth  year.  For  three  years  no  rival  appeared  ;  but  in  1784 
two  sprang  up  almost  simultaneoxisly.  The  first  in  ])oint  of 
time  was  the  Massachusetts  Bank  at  Boston,  which  began  busi- 
nesfl  on  a  capital  that  would  not  now  suffice  to  purchase  one  of 
the  many  magnificent  buildings  in  which  a  host  of  clerks  and 
book-keepera  transact  the  business  of  its  competitors.  Four 
months  later  some  New  York  merchants  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  their  Legislature  ^uidst  a  pamphlet  war  as  furious 

*  In  1883  the  national  hanka  numbered  2,308;  saTings  bank*,  667;  priratc 
bankers,  etc.,  4,473.    See  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenc;  for  18S3. 
f  Putnani'i  EietoTj  of  Middle  Tennesaec. 
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as  tliat  between  the  impoeters  and  the  non-impoetere,  opened 
the  doors  of  their  institution,  and  the  Bank  of  New  York  be- 
gan to  receive  deposits  and  make  loans.  The  Maryland  Bank 
at  Baltimore  came  next ;  but  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close 
before  a  single  depositor  came  to  its  counter,  and  its  name 
does  not,  therefore,  appear  in  that  famons  paper  which  Ilamil* 
ton  drew  np  and  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  propoeed  bank.* 

The  Antifederalifits,  therefore,  who  declared  such  a  corpora- 
tion would  be  of  no  use,  and  that  not  one  of  its  notes  wonld 
ever  find  its  way  to  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire,  said  no  more 
than  many  of  their  hearers  believed.  In  tlie  four  opulent  towns 
where  banks  existed,  five  men  oat  of  ten  had  nothing  to  ptit 
in  them.  Of  those  who  had,  some  were  deterred  from  making 
deposits  by  the  recollection  that  their  fathers  had  never  dono 
BO  before  them,  others  by  tUe  strong  antipathy  which  they  felt 
for  banks  in  general.  The  old  way,  they  said,  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  good  euougL  If  a  man  were  prosperous  and  had 
cash  to  spare,  the  best  place  to  keep  it  was  in  his  own  house 
under  his  own  lock  and  key.  If  he  were  in  a  pinch,  there 
were  always  a  dozen  merchants  who  would,  on  proper  security, 
endorse  his  bills  or  loan  him  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
but  let  banks  bo  set  op,  and  all  such  transactions  would,  in  a 
little  while,  be  over  their  counters.  Merchants  wonld  be  de- 
prived of  tlie  lawful  gains  of  lending ;  embarrassed  tradesmen 
would  be  ground  down  by  extortionate  discounts.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  look  at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  see 
this  fully  exemplified.  In  those  cities  the  banks  were  fast 
growing  rich  on  the  money  wrung  from  debtors.  They  were 
moneyt-d  monopolies  ;  they  were  aristocratic  institutions ;  they 
encouraged  usury  ;  they  took  coin  out  of  circulation  ;  they  set 
np  false  credits;  tliey  unfiettled  all  the  safeguards  of  trade. 
Men  who  imder  the  colonial  way  of  buying  would  have  had 

*  Th«  Bank  of  Morth  Amerioi  wm  ehtrtcrv<l  od  December  81,  1781,  4iui  Um 
ItaiMohuMttt  B«nk  on  Febnimr;  7,  1764.  The  Dank  of  Kcw  York  commenced 
Iniitlua*  Jane  9,  I7SI.  Tlie  HAryUod  Bonk  «u  chaTt«rcd  in  Norcmber,  17f(\, 
utd  turtcd  wltb  Iwo  lUttU  of  lu  rnpiul  p^lj  in  179 1,  The  capitml  of  tbr  few 
rama  up  to  fl.^fiO.OOO.  For  the  diMvaBlon  orrr  th«  Xev  Tork  Bonk,  ««e  K«« 
York  Packina  for  1764.  Tnulidou  of  odtcr  b»nk»  «>xi«ting  at  a  much  Mu&r 
poriod  haT«  come  domt  to  ui.    But  the;  were  loaii  olUcea,  aad  io  no  t«nM  baaka 
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no  standing  in  the  mercantile  community  now  figured  as  great 
merchants  (thanks  to  the  fictitiooB  credit  the  banks  enabled 
them  to  keep  up),  deceived  honest  people,  and,  when  they  went 
to  pieces,  caused  great  distress.  The  duty  of  a  good  govern- 
ment was  to  destroy,  not  to  charter  monopolies. 

It  was  useless  to  tell  men  who  talked  in  this  way  that  the 
proposed  Bank  could  do  none  of  these  objectionable  things ; 
that  it  could  not  hold  an  acre  of  ground  above  what  was  needed 
for  its  own  use,  except  the  land  came  as  a  judgment,  or  to  sat- 
isfy a  mortgage ;  tliat  it  could  not  own  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a 
bale  of  goods  except  as  security  for  a  loan,  nor  buy  a  single 
bond  of  the  United  States ;  and  tliat,  as  seven  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  certificates  were  to  be  exchanged  for  bUls, 
money  would  be  thrown  into  circulation,  not  taken  out.  They 
invariably  sought  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  a  charter  would  be 
unconstitutionaL  The  Constitution,  said  the  very  grumblers 
who  three  years  before  denounced  it  most  bitterly,  gives  no 
direct  authority  to  Congress  to  create  banks,  and  where  au- 
thority is  not  directly  expressed,  it  is  implicitly  withheld.  They 
were  told  that  Congress  was  every  day  doing  a  dozen  things 
for  which  no  authority  was  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution. 
Where  were  the  articlee  empowering  that  body  to  buy  up  the 
national  debt  in  the  market,  to  redeem  captives  in  Algiers,  or 
to  give  a  salary  to  tlie  Vice-President  ?  Yet  were  any  of  these 
acts  thought  to  be  unlawful  I  The  Antifederalist*  answered  that 
these  were  not  parallel  cases,  that  the  Bank  bill  infringed  the 
rights  of  States,  that  it  authorized  the  subscribers  to  buy  and 
hold  lands  in  the  cities,  and  that  such  power  could  be  granted 
by  the  States  alone.  This,  the  supporters  of  the  measure  re- 
sponded, was  absurd,  and  made  the  debate  lose  all  solemnity. 
Near  every  great  town  waa  some  spot  over  which  the  State 
had  no  control.  Wherever  there  was  an  arsenal,  wherever 
there  was  a  light-hoiise,  wherever  there  was  a  Government 
wharf,  or  an  acre  of  public  land,  there  was  the  wiU  of  Con- 
gress supreme.  What,  tlien,  hindered  national  banks  from 
being  established  at  Reedy  Island,  at  Conococheaguo,  or  among 
tlie  shells  and  sea-weod  of  Sandy  Hook  ?  Such  places,  it  was 
indeed  true,  were  not  suitable,  but  they  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Congress  could  lawfully  grant  a  charter,  though  the 
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Constitution  did  not  declare  the  right  in  so  many  words.  Then 
their  opponents  took  refuge  in  the  Federalist,  and  shrewdly 
defended  their  arguments  witli  garbled  sentences  drawn  from 
those  numbers  bchevcd  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Hamilton. 

The  plan,  however,  was  much  liked,  and  passed  the  Uonee 
by  a  handsome  majority,  on  a  rote  which,  like  many  of  the 
Totes  of  that  aefifiion  and  of  eeeeions  yet  to  come,  was  greatljl 
affected  by  the  line  that  Mason  and  Dixon  ran  out  twenty- 
eight  years  before.  Of  the  thirty-five  members  who  came  from 
the  North,  but  one,  on  that  day,  voted  against  the  Bank.  Fi 
of  the  twenty-four  southerners  supported  the  bill^  and  among 
them  was  John  Sevier. 

After  three  yeare  of  as  strange  vicissitudes  as  ever  fall  to 
the  lot  of  heroes  in  novels  and  plays,  the  fortune  of  Sevier^ 
was  once  more  prospering.  On  the  summer  day  hi  1788,  whea^ 
he  came  back  from  his  campaign  against  the  Indiana,  the 
plight  of  no  man  in  all  the  Tennessee  district  seemed  more 
desperate.  Ilis  goveniment  was  gone.  lie  liad  by  name  been 
cut  off  from  tlie  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Pardon  and  Oblivion, 
llo  had  been  declarini  a  traitor,  and  a  warrant  for  Iiis  arrest  was 
out.  To  find  a  judge  hard-hearted  enough  to  issue  the  war- 
rant was  difiicnlt ;  for,  whatever  opinion  lawyers  and  magis- 
trates over  the  mouutains  might  hold  of  his  conduct,  it  was 
in  Tennessee  tliought  to  be  manly  and  just.  No  frontiei*- 
roan,  unless  a  boon  companion  of  Tipton,  ever  csalled  Sevier 
by  any  other  name  than  Nollichucky  Jack,  or  s{x>kc  of  him  as 
other  than  a  man  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the 
State ;  who,  in  a  great  crisis,  had  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion,  had  set  up  a  vigorous  government,  had  administered  a 
strict  justice,  and,  by  promptness  and  dcdsioo,  saved  the  dis- 
trict from  the  horrors  of  an  Indiiui  war. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  Sevier  continued  to  show  him- 
B<.'lf  in  thi        •'      .  ntA,  and  vcnturcnl  t*>  it  Jonesboro 

daring  ft  111  the  militia.    Kven  tin  ;  i it  have  gone 

well  had  ho  not  quarrelled  with  an  old  enemy,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Tipton  and  his  band,  seized  him  l^y  night,  dragged  him 
to  Morganton,  and  tlirew  him  int/)  jail.  At  Morgant4>n,  in 
broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  court-room,  he  was 
rescued  by  a  friend,  was  sent  tlie  next  year  to  the  Senate  of 
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North  Carolina,  presented  himBelf  at  the  capitolj  took  his 
Beat,  procured  an  act  of  pardon,  and,  in  1790,  was  elected  to 
Congress. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  throng  that  stood  in  the  log  court- 
house at  Morganton  on  the  day  of  the  rescue  was  a  young  lad 
■whose  intrepidity,  whose  energy,  whose  fiery  temper  and  in- 
tense love  of  right,  made  him  in  after-years  the  most  remarka- 
ble man  the  liepublic  had  yet  produced.  His  parents  were 
Protestant  Irish,  came  over  from  Carrickfergus  in  17C5,  and 
made  a  clearing  and  built  a  cabia  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  river  Catawba,  whoso  valley  has  since  become 
renowned  for  its  wine-producing  grapes.  Waxhaw,  the  near- 
est settlement,  lay  partly  in  North  and  partly  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  some  doubt  therefore  exists  as  to  which  was  his  native 
State.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  Andrew  Jackson  seems  to  have 
believed  it  was  South  Carolina.  But  his  biographers  have  cor- 
rected his  error,  and  decided  that  it  was  not.  However  this 
may  be,  Jackson  grew  up  to  manhood  at  Waxhaw,  and  carried 
through  life  a  deep  scar  on  his  hand  and  another  on  his  head 
as  evidence  of  the  brutality  of  Tarleton's  men.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  saddler's  boy.  Then  he  became  a  law  student ;  and  at 
twenty-one  was  on  his  way  over  the  mountains  to  act  as  public 
prosecutor  for  the  district  of  Tennessee.  For  three  years  he 
spent  his  time  suing  debtors  and  fighting  Indians  around  Nash- 
ville. Before  he  was  twenty-five,  two  thirds  of  the  law  busi- 
ness of  western  Tennessee  was  in  his  hands. 

The  settlements  from  which  Jackson  drew  most  of  his  prac- 
tice lay  scattered  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Cumberland  river  for 
a  distance  of  eiglity  miles.  Some  few  cabins,  it  is  true,  were 
to  be  found  huddled  together,  as  far  back  from  the  water  of 
the  river  as  twelve  miles.  But  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  and  the  people  dwelUng  in  them 
lived  in  never-ending  dread  of  the  bullets  and  arrows  of  tlie 
savages.  The  dense  forests  of  hardwood  trees,  the  matted  un- 
derbrush, the  tall  cane  that  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
miles  and  miles  in  every  direction,  turned  the  whole  country 
into  a  hu-king-place  and  ambush  for  the  most  crafty  and  im- 
placable of  foes.  No  man  dared  to  fell  a  tree,  to  plant  an  acre 
of  com,  to  pick  a  berry  from  a  bush,  to  go  to  the  nearest  spring 
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for  water,  or  even  to  sit  in  the  ehade  of  luB  own  cabin,  but  his 
gun  and  his  powder-horn  were  ready  beside  him.  During  four- 
teen  yeara  the  death-rate  was  as  high  as  one  human  being  in 
every  ten  days.  In  1787  thirty-three  men  were  killed  by  In- 
diana within  seven  miles  of  NushviUe. 

The  hamlet  which  in  1791  bore  the  name  of  Nashville 
was  twelve  yeare  old.  Seventy-seven  years  before,  Charlville, 
the  first  white  man  known  to  have  set  foot  upon  the  soil, 
came  hunting  and  trapping  through  the  country  with  a  band 
of  Frenchmen,  They  were  much  taken  by  the  spot,  settled 
on  it,  and  put  up  a  few  rude  huts  hard  by  the  ruins  of  a  de. 
serted  Shawnee  fort.  But  the  Frenclunen  in  time  deputed 
as  the  Indians  had  before  them,  and  when,  in  1779,  James 
Robertson  came  up  the  Cumberland  with  a  party  of  pioneen, 
a  few  heaps  of  rotting  logs  were  all  they  saw  of  Charlville's 
hnts.  Close  to  these  they  camped,  and  the  following  spring 
were  joined  by  their  families  and  friends,  and  the  settlement 
of  Nashville  began.* 

When  Jackson  first  behold  the  town  in  178S  it  consisted  of 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  upward  of  eighty  cabins  of  the  rudest 
kind.  The  floors  of  these  habitations  wore  made  of  puncheons; 
the  roofs  were  clapboardeii ;  tlie  sides  were  of  rtjiigh-hewn  logs 
and  chinked.  The  windows,  closed  with  thick  shutters,  were 
without  glass.  Only  the  more  pretentious  houi^es,  those  whose 
dimensions  exceeded  twenty  foct  on  a  side,  whose  rooms  nam- 
bored  more  than  two,  had  doors  hnng  on  hinges  which  the 
blacksmith  hud  beaten  out  of  the  tires  of  a  broken-down  wagon 
or  the  castoff  shoes  of  a  horse.  Bedsteads  were  nrcly  seen^ 
for  few  settlers  bad  more  tiian  one  room,  in  which  tiio  whole 
family  lived,  ate,  and  at  night  lay  down  to  sleep  on  piles  of 
skins,  to  find  in  the  morning  that  snakes  and  insects  had  shared 
with  them  tlie  warmth  of  the  bed.t    Nashville  was  indeed  an 

*  "  Kotioe  Is  berth;  giron  that  th«  new  ro«d  from  C«nipl>cir>  Station  to  Nwh- 
tIU«  wu  opeood  on  the  twcaty-fifth  of  September,  and  the  gnard  attended  at  thai 
time  10  OKwrt  racb  p«r*oaa  aj  wore  rcadj  to  proceed  to  KubTlllo,  .  .  .  and  lliat 
on  tiM  llntt  i»j  of  Ocwb«r  Raxt  the  purd  will  attend  at  the  aajne  ptae*  tar  tlie 
Moe  parpoac"    North  OuoUu  State  QaHtt«,  NovcuiIht  28,  1 7SS. 

f  Francta  Ballf,  an  aatronomer  tt  •oma  note,  and  the  founder  of  the  Bajtl 
AclroDooiical  SooiotT,  ha«  l»rt  a  pUadng  account  of  a  Joiiidct  through  Tnnninm. 
eta    Bee  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Unaettlod  Paru  of  the  United  Sutei  of  Korth 
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outpost  of  civilization.  Not  a  hotuse  was  to  bo  met  with  be- 
tween it  and  Natchez.  To  reach  Knoxville,  tlie  first  town  of 
any  size  to  the  eastward,  was  a  fifteen  days'  journey  over  the 
mountainfl  and  acroea  a  country  bo  infested  with  ludians  that 
immigrants  dared  not  traverse  it  without  a  guard.  North  of 
Nashville  the  country  was  trackless  to  the  Kentucky  border. 

Kentucky  was  soon  to  become  a  State.  After  seven  years 
of  murmuring  and  petitioning,  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  be 
separated  from  Virginia  were  heard.  But  not  till  four  acta  of 
session  had  been  passed  by  Virginia,  and  nine  conventions  held 
by  the  people  of  Keutucky,  did  the  bill  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  President.  Fourteen 
days  later  (February  twenty-eighth,  1791)  a  like  privilege  was 
given  to  Vermont.  The  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union 
was  put  o£E  till  the  first  of  Jime,  1792.  But  Vennont  became 
a  State  immediately  after  Congress  rose,  and  Congress  rose  on 
the  third  of  March. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  Bank  bill  was  watched  with 
great  anxiety.  After  passing  the  House  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
President  with  all  possible  8pee<l.  But  Washington  withheld 
hifl  signature  till  the  ten  days  allowed  by  law  were  all  but 
spent.  His  determination  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  ar- 
guments advanced  in  the  debate  in  the  House,  and  by  the  rea- 
eoninga  which  from  time  to  time  had  come  out  in  the  gazettes. 
Some  assured  him  that  the  measure  was  whoUy  unconstitu- 
tional from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  ho  would  do  well  to 
have  a  care  how  ho  wantonly  violated  a  constitution  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  a  success.  Others  told  hira  that,  even 
if  setting  up  a  bank  were  constitutional,  it  was  &till  impolitic 
A  moneyed  class,  a  few  of  the  holders  of  certificates,  -would 
be  given  benefits  and  privileges  that  could  not  be  enjoyed  by 
alL  A  small  aristocracy  of  wealth  would  be  created,  and  bring 
down  upon  the  Government  the  heavy  hatred  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  whose  good  the  Constitution  had  been 
framed,  and  to  whom  in  time  of  trouble  it  must  look  for  sup- 
port. The  Bank,  moreover,  would  defeat  a  very  important 
purpose  of  Congress.     That  body  had  decreed  that  after  the 

America  in  1796  Md  1797.  Bj  th«  late  Franda  Baily,  F.  R.  S.,  President  of  tlie 
R.  A.  S.  London,  I8B1. 
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year  1800  the  seat  of  Government  sliould  be  Bomewbere  on 
the  Potomac  river.  But  let  the  Bank  law  go  into  effect,  and 
Philadelphia  would  at  once  become  the  centre  of  all  the  etoclc- 
jobbing  and  specalating  operationB  of  the  land;  nnmberleBB 
interests,  then  quite  unknown,  would  spring  up,  and,  after  ten 
years  had  gone  by,  Congress  would  be  found  fast  anchored  and 
immovable  on  the  very  epot  where  it  then  wa«. 

Each  of  these  argimients  had  much  weight  with  the  Preei* 
dent,  and,  iu  his  doubt  what  to  do,  he  turned  to  Randolph  andj 
Jefferson  for  advice.     They  begged  him  not  to  sign. 

That  Randolph  should  have  done  so  was  natural,  for  ho  was^ 
a  man  of  no  decision  of  character,  and  a  most  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  splitting  hairs.     So  fertile  was  hia  mind  in 
distinctions  of  useless  nicety,  objections  and  objections  to  ob- 
jections, that,  no  matter  which  side  of  a  question  he  set  out  to 
argue,  he  was  almost  always  certain  to  bring  up  on  the  other. 
He  had  first  come  into  public  notice  as  a  member  of  what  wa$^ 
called  Washington's  military  family,  had  risen  to  be  Governor  j 
of  Virginia,  had  sat  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and  had  thenoe] 
climbed  to  the  high  place  fnjm  which  a  few  years  later  he  waa 
driven  overwhelmed  with  disgrace.     His  conduct  in  the  Con- 1 
vention  well  shows  the  character  of  his  mind.     He  brought  in.  I 
the  Virginia  Plan,  urged  it  etrougly,  and  eaw  it  adojited  by  the  [ 
committee.     But  from  tliat  moment  he  began  to  see  objection*, 
opposed   the  Constitution   bitterly,  refused  to  sign  it,  went 
home,  changed,  became  a  warm  Federalist,  and  gladly  took  I 
office  under  the  instrument  he  once  thought  too  l)ad  to  sub-j 
Bcribe.     But  hard  as  it  was  for  Randolph  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion, and  stand  by  it,  the  Bank  bill  gave  him  littlo  trouble. 
His  natural  bias  led  him  to  find  faults  in  it,  and  to  these  he 
was  kept  firm  by  his  cousin,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Much  of  Jefferson's  dislike  to  the  bill  may  undoubtedly 
have  been  sincere.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  spraiig  from  in- 
tense hatred  of  Hamilton.  Ho  could  not  bear  to  see  tlio  greats 
eet  place  in  the  Cabinet  filled  by  any  but  himself.  It  fretted 
him  to  tliink  that  while  Knox  wai;  bnsy  with  the  petty  affaixB 
of  a  regiment  of  troops,  that  while  ho  himself  spent  honrs  of 
every  day  in  exchanging  notes  with  the  French  minister, 
writing  ehidiog  letters  to  Cannicbaol  or  Short,  or  listening' 
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to  the  claima  of  rival  inventors,  Hamilton  was  perfecting  a 
financial  policy  that  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
continent  The  Revenue  bill,  the  Assumption  Act,  the  Fund- 
ing System,  were  fast  bringing  the  country  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity which  seemed  marvellous.  The  men  who  two  years 
before  beheld  the  national  debt  steadily  growing  larger  and 
larger,  saw  with  delight  great  sunifl  of  it  bought  and  can- 
celled every  few  months  by  the  Government.  All  over  the 
land  mills  and  factories  were  going  up,  and  such  a  demand  was 
made  for  money  that  the  price  of  it  was  already  one  per  cent 
a  month.  Yet  the  sight  of  this  business  activity  excited  in  the 
breast  of  Jefferson,  the  stern  patriot,  only  malignant  hatred 
for  the  man  to  whose  fertile  brain  and  untiring  labor  it  was  due. 
"WTien,  therefore,  "Washington  sought  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Bank  bill  with  bitterness.  This  reply,  and  that  of  Randolph, 
were  sent  to  Hamilton,  But  they  soon  came  back  to  the 
President  with  such  an  able  refutation  that  he  signed  the 
bill  and  it  became  a  law. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  putting  the  Bank  into  operation. 
The  announcement  was  made  that,  on  the  morning  of  July 
fourth,  1791,  the  books  would  be  opened  f or  Bubscriptions  at 
Philadelphia.  Every  one  who  on  that  day  entered  his  name 
for  a  share  was  to  be  i'e<{uired  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  down ; 
twenty-five  dollars  in  specie  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
public  securities  on  the  first  of  January,  1792;  twenty-five 
dollars  in  specie  and  seventy-five  in  securities  on  the  first  of 
July,  1792,  and  the  same  sum  of  each  on  the  first  of  January, 
1793.  Five  thousand  shares  were  taken  by  the  Government; 
twenty  thousand  were  offered  to  the  people.  The  most  san- 
guine Federalist  had  never  doubted  that  several  weeks  would 
pass  before  so  great  a  number  of  shares  would  find  their  way 
to  private  hands.  But  the  sun  was  scarce  up  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the  street  in  front  of 
Carpenter's  Hall  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  merchants  and 
speculators,  laughing  and  jesting,  and  exchanging  gnuff.*  The 
doors  had  not  been  ojien  fifteen  minutes  when  those  who  could 
get  within  hearing  had  offered  subscriptions  for  twenty-four 
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tliousaad  shares.*  Tliia  waa  four  thonsand  more  than  could, 
by  law,  be  taken.  Tho  commifiBioncrs  were  amazed  and  de- 
lighted, closed  tho  books,  and  instantly  adjourned,  that  they 
might  consider  what  to  do  with  the  extra  6ub8cription8,f  Only 
a  few  payments  were  made,  and  tho  gentleman  who  waa  bo  for- 
tunate ajB  to  have  put  down  the  first  twenty -five  dollars  re- 
ceived fifty  for  his  receipt  before  quitting  the  building.  X  Early 
the  next  day  a  meeting  of  tho  Bubscribers  was  held,  and  the 
conclusion  reached  that  it  was  no  more  than  just  that  each 
gboold  Buffer  a  j>ro  rata  deduction  from  his  subscription — that 
every  man  who  made  a  bid  might  get  some  stock.* 

But  this  amicable  arrangement  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
unfortunate  ones  who  stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  or 
lived  in  distant  cities.  They  went  into  a  rage,  and  denounced 
the  Bank  as  a  job.  Certificates,  it  was  said,  sent  by  gentlemen 
at  New  York  for  eight  hundred  shares,  and  by  gentlemen  at 
Boston  for  a  yet  larger  number,  had  been  excluded ;  but  not  a 
single  refusal  had  been  given  to  a  Philadelphian.  The  Banlc^ 
therefore,  was  clearly  to  be  carried  on  for  the  good  of  Phila-' 
dclphia.  I  Xor  were  tho  grumblers  silenced  when  it  appeared 
that  more  than  half  the  bank  scrip,  as  it  was  called,  was  owned 
in  Massachusetts'^  and  New  York.  Not  a  dollar  waa  suly 
ecrfbed  at  Baltimore,  and  very  ivw  in  North  Carolina  or  Vir- 
ginia. 0  Late  in  May  a  meeting  was  held  at  Charleston,  and 
Tceolutions  passed  to  purchase  some  of  the  shares.  For  a  week 
ft  paper  was  carried  abont  the  city,  the  dtixena  urged  to  be 
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*  The  ncwDfiAprr*  nf  the  ttmp  nate  th»i  tlie  li»nk  wan  (tllctl  in  flftoea  'FitmitWi 
Anwrkan  Daily  AdrorttBcr,  Juljr  8,  1701.  JellerMMi  m,ts  \u  Icm  than  an  boar. 
JeBcraon  to  Monro«,  Jol^  10,  1791.  Waalilngton  to  Ilumphreya,  July  SO,  1791, 
ud  to  0.  Honu,  Jul;  38,  1791. 

f  Sm  the  actotiut  in  iIm  PenrMTlraiiia  Oaxctt«,  July  6,  ITOt. 
j  Anarienn  Dally  Adrertisor,  July  13,  1T91. 

*  Aamima  Dally  AdrfrtiMr,  July  7,  1791.  The  bank  opened  Its  doon  for 
depoaUa  Dwoabor  19,  1791,     Ibi<1.,  Decomber  1»,  1791. 

I  lUdtK»  to  JdTaTMB,  Jaly  13,  1701. 

*■  Lata  In  Xareh  tlia  ■nbwriptioiM  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  Staid  lonMd 
up  In  MaaaaehtiMtla  to  fifiii.liljtu.  American  Daily  AdTfrtlter,  Aogvattt, 
1701.  An  attempt  waa  made  to  bare  the  State  tuhocHlie  to  Idmt  faundrpi  »l>ar«a, 
btit  iba  vote  aioo)] :  ayc«,  8&  ;  naya,  112.  iv-o  Oorald  of  Freedom,  June  18, 17S1  j 
Amerioan  Daily  AdTortiwr,  June  27  and  28,  1791. 

C  iotlcmm  to  Kv&ioe,  July  10,  1791. 
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prompt,  and  told  that,  unless  the  dejKJsit  was  paid  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  first  of  July,  they  would  surely  be  "  left  out,"  so 
great  was  the  eagerness  to  Bubscribe  at  the  North.*  Yet  little 
of  the  scrip  went  to  Charleston.  That  this  should  have  been 
60  is  not  strange.  It  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
tances these  cities  were  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  part  to  the 
thorough  search  the  speculators  had  made  for  certificates  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  South.  But,  when  all  due 
allowance  has  been  made,  the  significant  fact  still  remains  that 
in  1791  the  wealth  of  the  Republic  was  in  the  North, 

And  now  that  the  Bank,  as  the  phrase  went,  had  filled,  the 
price  of  its  stock  began  to  rise.  Before  the  close  of  July  a 
wild  desire  to  speculate  in  the  scrip  broke  out  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Men  of  all  ranlcs  f  made  haste  to  bay  it,  and, 
if  they  had  not  the  money  at  hand,  borrowed  and  gladly  paid, 
some  two  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month,  and  some  one  per  cent 
a  week,  f  For  the  whole  summer  scarce  anything  else  was 
bought  or  sold  or  talked  of.  The  stock-jobbers,  it  was  said, 
were  the  only  men  having  anything  to  do,  and  if  a  man  had 
not  stock  he  might  as  well  shut  himself  up  in  his  cellar.** 
Tradesmen  complained  that  their  shops  were  deserted;  mer- 
chants that  their  bales  lay  unopened  in  their  warehouses.  Even 
busy  men  asserted  that  they  eoold  not  snatch  a  moment  from 
their  labors  and  sit  down  in  the  coffee-house  to  read  the 
gazettes  but  the  eternal  buzz  of  the  gamblers  drove  them 
out.  I 

By  the  first  of  Angust  the  scrip  had  gone  well  above  pai5 
On  the  second,  a  New  York  house  wliich  dealt  largely  in 
stocks  sold  two  hundred  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  pre- 
mium ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  on  the  same  day  the  Bank  of 

•  American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  24,  1791. 

t  "  Of  all  the  shameful  circurastanees  of  this  business,  it  is  among  the  great- 
est to  see  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  most  active  in  pushing  this  job, 
openly  grasping  its  emoluments,"     Madison  to  Jefferson,  July  10,  1791. 

}  Madison  to  Jefferson,  New  York,  August  4,  1791. 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August  20,  1701. 

I  "  In  fact,  stock-jobbing  drowns  every  other  SHbjoct.  The  coffee-house  ts  in 
an  eternal  buK  with  ibc  gamblers."  Madison  to  Jefferson,  Kew  York,  July  10, 
1791.  "The  land  ofEcc,  the  Federal  town,  certain  schemes  of  manufacture  are 
Ukcly  to  be  converted  into  aliment  for  that  rage  (speculation ),"  JefiersoB  to 
Uonroe,  July  10,  1791. 
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the  State  of  New  York  was  filled  in  five  minutes.*  A  week 
later  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  wae  asked  and  paid 
down  for  shares  at  New  York.f  The  next  day,  Angost  11th, 
they  fell  to  two  hundred  and  five,  X  but  twenty-four  hours 
later  roeo  again  to  two  hundred  and  twenty.*  News  had 
come  in  that  far  higher  prices  were  being  freely  paid  at  Phila- 
delphia. Indeed,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  while  the  scrip 
was  bringing  but  two  hundred  and  five  at  New  York,  it  was 
Belling  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  at  Pliiladelphia.  The 
excitement  became  inteuse.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
the  cofifee-honses  were  filled  with  men  eager  to  sell,  and,  as  • 
natural  consequence,  |  the  men  who  in  the  morning  sold  at 
three  himdred  bought  back  before  sundown  at  one  hundred. 
The  rage  of  those  who  a  few  hours  before  had  fancied 
themselves  the  owners  of  fortunes  was  great  In  their  fury 
the  losers  railed  at  the  Govemment,^  and  reviled  their  luck 
and  the  men  who  in  an  evil  hour  had  sold  them  the  stock. 
The  Bank  was,  they  said,  a  vile  South  Sea  dream  ;  LaVs  Miflsis- 
sippi  scheme  was  pure  and  honest  compared  with  it.  Duer 
and  Constable  and  some  other  treasury  agents  had  sent  up  the 
ballooo,  while  a  combination  of  knowing  ones  at  Now  Yoric 
had,  by  fictitious  purchases,  maintained  the  price  of  stock  and 
deceived  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant.O  It  was  all  the  work 
of  the  certificate  men,  the  tools  of  the  ministry,  the  aristocrats, 
the  conspirators  against  liberty,  the  workers  of  that  "  aristocrat- 
leal  engine  "  which  was  to  squirt  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  plentifully  as  dirt.  J  But  the  public  gave  them 
small  comfort,  and  the  press  mode  merry  with  them.  When 
they  denounced  speculation  they  were  laughed  at  as  sufferers 
of  the  prevailing  distempers,  scripomania  and  scripophobia.  | 


•  New  Tork  Journal,  Angut  8,  1791.  f  tbid.,  Aiijpal  18, 17»I. 
t  Ibid.                 •  Ibi>l.                             I  Federal  Ouettc,  Angnrt  IS,  17»1. 

*  Two  ywrt  Ulw,  in  a  Tinilent  Dmoetatic  pampTilrt,  It  U  asserted  thai  "  a 
faotioD  of  mooarobic  »pccuUtori  wiwsd  apoo  U«  U>gwlailrr  funrtlua  ta  tb«  conw 
Denoeoient,  and  have  directed  all  iu  operatlou  ilaM."  See  An  EiaminaUoo  of 
the  Uto  rrocc«lIiip«  In  Coo((ren  nvpoeliag  the  OiBcUl  Oondact  of  the  SMretei? 
»f  the  TrwutT.  1 793.  ^  auniUoo  to  Dwr,  Augtui  H,  ITBl. 

t  New  York  Journal,  Aofiuat  10,  ITtl. 

t  Ibid.  See,  alio,  aone  oomptaiau  In  Xow  Tgrk  Daily  Adrcrilacr,  AiwDat  17 
1791. 
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TIjo  symptoms  of  the  difieasefi  were  declared  to  be  a  long  face,  a 
pale  complexiou,  deep  Bilence,  a  light  puree,  and  a  heavy  heart.* 
The  misery  of  those  afflicted  became  the  subject  of  nmuberless 
poems  and  equibs.f  When  they  charged  their  ill-fortune  on 
the  members  of  the  Government,  they  were  told  they  dealt  in 
generahties.  Come  down,  it  was  said,  to  facts.  Specify  some 
one,  not  members  of  the  Goyemment  Speculation  and  job- 
bery charged  in  the  lump  are  as  vague  as  witchcraft  and 
heresy. 

Little  buying  and  selling  of  scrip  seems  to  have  gone  on 
outside  of  the  coffee-houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  Yet  the  enemies  of  the  Dank  were  every\vhere,  in 
the  East,  in  the  far  South,  and  among  the  whiskey-stills,  which, 
more  plentiful  than  grain-mills  in  New  England,  studded 
the  shores  of  the  Monongabela  and  the  Ohio ;  but  to  the  still- 
owner  this  was  only  one  of  many  mischievous  institutions  of 
Government  of  which  the  excise  was  chief.  It  is  quite  safe 
to  assert  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  could  so 
many  stills  be  found,  could  so  much  whiskey  be  made  and 
consumed,  as  in  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  was  the  duty,  therefore,  so 
hateful.  The  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  on  the  day  before  officers  were  busy  in  all  the  large  cities 
branding  tuns,  puncheons,  and  pipes  with  the  words  "  Old 

•  Aurora  or  General  AdTertiser,  August  16,  1791. 

f  The  G\bss  ;  or,  Speculation.  A  poem  containing  an  aocoutit  of  the  ancient 
■ndgeniuB  of  the  modem  epccultitors.    New  York,  1791.    For  some  remarks  on 

^the  mania,  see  The  Prompter,  p.  11 ;  a  poem  called  McScrip.Crack,  in  Aurora, 
Angust  Sd,  27, 1791  ;  Columbian  Magazine,  August,  1791 ;  Independent  Gazetteer, 
August  2,  1791.     New  York  Joumolg,  August  18  and  September  14,  1791. 
At  New  York  scrip  on  which  twenty-five  dollars  bad  been  paid  sold  for  cash  on 
I  Aogust  10,  at  280.  August  13,  at  206      to  212. 

■  "11,   "   205.  "       18,  "  160       "  172, 


August  10,  at  280. 
"        11,   "   205. 

12,   «   220.  "       26,  "   199-8    "    200S, 

At  Philadelphia,  August  13,  Ul-'lCl ;  Aqgu»t  14,  807-312.    On  forty-6re 


days'  credit,  315. 

At  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  often  paid  by  single  spccu- 
lators  to  an  express  who,  leaving  New  York  on  the  evening  of  one  day  with  the 
cloaiag  price  of  Rtocks,  would  be  in  Philadelphia  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  In  the  Rush  manuscripts  some  of  the  tricks  of  tho  speculators  ore  men- 
tiooed. 
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Stock."  *  But  in  the  whiskey  region  no  one  could  be  foond 
to  do  such  work.  The  resolutions  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  against  the  excise,  and,  above  all,  tlie  eliamefal 
debates  and  reaolntions  of  Pennsylyania,  had  raade  the  distill- 
ers bold.  They  began  by  diasnading  men  from  taking  office 
under  the  inspector.  They  next  formed  associations  of  thoee 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  were  ready  to  "for- 
bear" entering  their  stills.  They  ended  by  working  them- 
selves  into  a  fury  and  calling  a  meeting  of  distillers  for  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  a  town  on  which 
the  inhabitants  have  since  bestowed  tlie  humbler  name  of 
Brownsville.  From  this  gathering  went  out  a  call  for  two 
conventions.  One  was  to  meet  on  the  twenty-third  of  Aagoat 
at  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  date  chosen  for  tlie 
meeting  of  the  seooud  was  September  seventh,  and  the  place 
Pittsbnrg.  Both  were  held.  That  at  Washington  denounced 
the  law,  and  called  on  all  good  jioople  to  treat  every  man  tak- 
ing office  under  it  w-ith  contempt,  and  withhold  from  him  all 
comfort,  aid,  and  8tipport.t  That  at  Pittsburg  complained 
bitterly  of  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  officers,  of  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  of  the  Funding  System,  of  tlie 
Bank,  and  of  the  tax  on  whiskey.  X 

Meantime  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Alleghany  waa  sot  upon.  On  the  day  before  the  Pittsburg 
meeting  a  party  of  armed  men  waylaid  hitn  at  a  lonely  spot 
on  Pigeon  Creek,  stripped,  tarred,  and  featliered  liim,  cut  off 
hia  hair,  and  took  away  his  horse."  They  were  disguised, 
yet  he  recognized  three  of  the  bund,  and  swore  ont  warranta 
against  them  in  the  District  Court  at  Philadelphia.  Theee 
were  sent  to  the  marshal ;  but  the  marshal  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  gave  them  to  his  deputy  who,  early  in  October,  went  down 
into  Alleghany  to  servo  them.  lie  hid  his  errand,  and,  aa  he 
rode  along,  beheld  snch  signs  of  the  angry  mood  of  tlie  people, 
and  heard  such  threats,  that  he*  came  back  with  tlio  writa  in 

•  N*w  Torfc  Journal,  lu\y  a,  1 701.    AmoHcu  D*!!/  AjTerttoer,  J«Iy  •,  1 WI. 
f  nr«ekcDri(l|;;r'«  Inddenu  of  the  locarrrctiaii,  Ut,  p.  17. 

\  American  Dallj  Adrcrtiscr,  September  SO,  1T9I. 

*  FIikUf;'*  tlliitory  of  tlie  luurroctlon  iatlM  Foar  Wcsura  CotmtiM  of  Pttuv* 
I^Itu^  in  the  Year  17M,  ed.  1790,  p.  M. 
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hia  pocket,  unserved.  And  now  he  detennined  to  send  them 
Dnder  cover  of  private  letters,  and  selected  for  the  bearer  a 
poor,  half-witted  cow-driver.  Tlie  messenger  knew  not  what 
he  bore ;  but  when  the  people  found  out  tliat  he  was  deliver- 
ing writs,  he  was  seized,  robbed  of  his  horse  and  money, 
■whipped  till  he  could  Bcarcely  stand,  tarred,  feathered,  blind- 
folded, and  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  woods.  Yet  more  atrocious 
was  their  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  man  named  Wilson.  He 
had  long  been  known  in  the  region  as  a  person  of  disordered 
mind,  and  he  now,  under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  became 
insane.  He  fancied  himself  an  inspector,  went  about  among 
the  stills  and  warehouses,  and  told  openly  that  he  was  collect- 
ing information  for  the  Government.  To  those  whose  minds 
were  not  as  dark  as  that  of  "Wilson,  the  dress,  the  behavior, 
the  babble  of  the  poor  fool  would  have  marked  him  out  as  an 
object  of  pity.  Not  so  the  mob.  Led  away  by  passion  and 
whiskey,  they  went  one  night  to  the  house  where  he  lay, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  carried  him  to  the  nearest  smithy, 
burned  his  clothing,  branded,  tarred,  feathered,  and  turned 

•^C\him  loose.  During  his  punishment  the  wretched  man  dis- 
played the  heroic  fortitude  of  one  who  thinks  himself  a  martyr 

Q  in  a  great  cause.     Wlien  his  tormentors  had  finished  he  was, 

V  Bays  one  who  saw  him,  "  a  sight  to  make  human  nature  shud- 
der."    A  few  days  later  another  named  Roseberry  was  visited. 

jL  He  had  been  overheard  to  say  in  conversation  that  the  "  whis- 
key boys "  had  no  right  to  expect  protection  from  a  govern- 
ment whose  laws  they  set  at  naught.  Two  who  were  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  were  then  carried  off,  and  with  this  the 
violence  of  the  rioters  ceased. 

It  was  some  time  before  full  reports  of  these  proceedings 
reached  Philadelphia,  and,  while  they  were  yet  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  news  of  a  still  more  alarming  kind  came  from 
Ohio.  An  officer  in  full  uniform  was  seen  one  afternoon  to 
gallop  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  draw  up  at  the  Presi- 
dent's door,  throw  his  bridle  to  an  orderly,  and  hastily  ascend 
the  steps.  The  President,  he  was  told,  was  at  dinner  and  could 
not  see  him.  But  he  insisted  so  firmly  that  the  servant  took 
his  message  to  Mr.  Lear,  who  then  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Washington.    The  secretary  came  out,  was  told  by  the  officer 
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that  the  letters  couM  be  delivered  to  none  bnt  the  President, 
went  back  and  whispered  his  message  in  tbe  President's  ear. 
But  none  of  the  company  who  looked  on  tlie  placid  and  mo- 
tionless face  of  Washington,  as  he  again  took  his  seat  among 
them,  eaw  any  sign  of  the  passion  that  raged  within.  Not  till 
the  meal  was  ended,  and  the  last  gnest  had  departed,  did  he 
give  way  to  his  feelings  and  burst  forth  into  a  Btorm  of  r©- 
proaches.  For  a  while  Mr.  Lear  was  at  a  loea  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it ;  nor  did  he  learn,  till  the  fury  had  spent  itself, 
that  General  St.  Clair  had  been  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  tlie 
savages  in  the  West.* 

The  purpose  of  St.  Clair'a  expedition  was  to  overawe  the 
Indiana  by  building  a  chain  of  forte  from  Cincinnati  to  the  junc- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  and  St  Mary  rivers.  The  burning  and  scalp- 
ing that  had  begun  all  along  the  Ohio  on  the  fatal  day  when  the 
troops  of  Harmar  fled  in  dismay  before  the  savages  had  been 
checked  by  two  expeditions  sent  out  from  Kentucky.  St-  Clair, 
therefore,  spent  the  spring  and  exmimer  in  slowly  collecting 
troops  and  arms,  and  lute  in  September  marched  from  Ludlow 
station  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  regular  troops,  and  a 
host  of  militia.  Ilis  first  stop  was  at  the  Great  l^liami,  and 
there,  on  the  high  benches  which  border  the  river,  he  made  A 
clearing  and  put  up  Fort  IlamHton.t  This  done,  he  pushed  on 
forty-four  miles  farther,  and  on  the  twenty-fourtli  of  October 
finished  Fort  Jefferson.  And  now  his  troubles  beguu  HIa 
health,  for  ho  had  long  been  ailing,  gave  way,  and,  as  tho 
troops  toiled  slowly  on,  he  was  often  compelled  to  lie  down 
upon  a  litter.  Food  grew  scarce,  and  the  way  became  so  bad 
that  seven  miles  was  a  day's  march.  The  regulars  murmured. 
Every  sunrise  found  the  ranks  of  the  militia  diminiahed  by 
scores.  ^  Hundreds  more  were  alternately  burning  with  fever 
and  sliaking  with  cliUls.  At  last,  on  the  third  of  November, 
the  aniiy,  hungry,  tired,  sick,  and  wasted  to  foxirteen  hundred 
men,  reached  a  small  stream  scarce  fifty  feet  wide,  and  there 


*  Wuhington  in  DomMiic  Life,  by  R.  Roali;  and  B«eoUcclioiu  utd  PriT«tt 
ir«nMlra,  by  0.  W.  p.  Ca*tit,  pp.  410-419. 

f  St.  CUdr't  Xkm.tlr«  of  hU  Cunpaign,  PhlUdelpbl*,  1^1!,  pp.  14,  IS. 

t  St.  CUr  my  Umj  dcMrtcil  tUtjr  at  >  tint,  Em  hii  jooniAl,  American  6ut« 
Papera,  w,  ISA.  1S7. 
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camped.  St.  Clair  believed  it  to  be  tlie  St.  Mary,  a  feeder 
of  the  Maumee.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Wabash  river.  On 
the  bank  of  tliis  creek  the  regulars  were  camped  in  two  lines. 
Across  the  creek,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  lay  the  militia, 
and  a  mile  beyond  them,  in  the  dense  brush,  a  little  band  of 
volunteer  regulars  commanded  by  a  captain  named  Slough. 
His  duty  was  to  scotir  the  woods  for  Indians.  But  the  night 
had  scarcely  set  in  when  he  saw  so  many  moving  toward  the 
tents  that  he  led  hack  his  troops  and  made  all  haste'  to  report  to 
a  general  officer,  was  thanked  for  his  vigilance,  and  bidden 
to  go  and  rest.  No  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy  till  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky.  Then  a  heavy 
musketry-firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  the 
militia,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  such  of  them  as  had  escaped 
with  hfe  rushed  through  the  brook  and  into  the  camp  of  the 
regulars,  with  the  Indians  close  in  their  rear.  A  sharp  fire 
from  a  handful  of  troops  that  were  in  line  checked  the  Indians, 
and  they  fled  to  cover.  And  now  each  party  fought  after  its 
own  fashion.  A  brave  crouched  in  every  bush,  or  stood  be- 
hind every  tree.  The  soldiers,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  manuals,  were  drawn  up  in  a  compact 
body,  with  the  artillery  in  the  centre.  The  result  was  inevi- 
table. Officer  after  officer  was  shot  down.  Again  and  again 
men  went  to  the  guns  only  to  add  fresh  corpses  to  the 
heaps  that  lay  around  the  carriages.  Several  bayonet  charges 
were  made  with  great  spirit,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  But  the 
instant  the  troops  wheeled  about,  the  foe  in  turn  became  pur- 
suers, chased  them  into  camp,  poured  in  a  fire  more  galling  than 
ever,  and  with  great  deUberation  scalped  the  soldiers  who  felL 
After  the  tight  hud  gone  on  for  four  hours  it  became  evident 
to  all  that  victory  was  with  the  Indians.  Five  officers  of  high 
rank  lay  dead  and  scalped.  Five  more  could  scarce  stand  up 
from  wounds.  Of  the  soldiers,  not  six  hundred  remained  un- 
hurt, and  these,  surrounded  on  every  side,  were  cut  off  from 
the  road,  their  only  hope  of  retreat.*  St.  Olair  determined  to 
gain  this  at  all  costs  and  flee.    No  attempt  was  made  to  save 

•  An  account  of  the  battle  may  be  read  in  Amwricnn  State  Papers,  rol.  v,  in 
American  Daily  AdTcnlser,  December  18,  17BI,  asd  in  a  very  graphic  narrative 
by  Benjamia  Van  Clere. 
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anytbing  bnt  life.  Leaving  tLe  guns  in  position,  the  clothing 
and  the  blankets  in  the  tente,  and  the  half-cooked  breakfast  in 
the  camp-kettlee,  the  regulara  made  a  final  charge,  gained  the 
road,  and,  while  the  militia,  pale  with  fear,  rushed  wildlj  along 
it,  covered  the  retreat.  Nothing  could  stay  them.  Every  roan 
dropped  his  mosket,  pulled  off  hia  heavy  boots,  threw  away  his 
hat  and  coat,  and,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  weak  and  wounded, 
ran  with  all  his  might.*  So  great  was  their  speed  that  the 
twenty-nine  miles  it  had  taken  ten  days  to  march  were  paaeed 
over  do  ring  the  short  sunlight  of  a  November  day.  Before 
six  that  night  the  army  was  once  more  at  Fort  Jefferson. 

The  Indians  pursued  four  miles,  and  then  went  back  to 
perpetrate  the  most  shocking  cruelties  on  the  wounded-  The 
men  they  tore  limb  from  limb.  Through  the  bodies  of  the  few 
women  who  had  followed  the  troops  they  drove  huge  stakes. 
Never  has  there  been  such  a  crushing  Indian  victory.  Of 
fourteen  hundred  men  and  eighty-six  officers  who  went  into 
the  battle,  but  five  hundred  and  ten  men  and  seventy  officers 
came  out  unscathexl.  The  Indians  did  not  number  more  than 
a  thousand,  but  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation^ 
and  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  tlie  greatest  of  all 
chiefs.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  leader  of  the  tribes  on 
that  terrible  day  was  Little  Turtle,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Mi- 
amis.  But  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  led  to  the  fight  by 
Thayendanegea,  whom  the  English  called  Joseph  Brant.  Many 
have  supposed  him ^ to  have  been  a  half-breed;  some  have 
thought,  the  son  of  Sir  "William  Johnson.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk,  and  that  his  mother 
bore  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  ho  parsed  with  the  Onondagas  at  Canajoharie,  rose  to 
distinction  among  them,  and  was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Gny 
Johnson  while  General  Superintendent  of  the  Indians.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Enghsh  won  him  to  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  induced  him  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  to  go  upon 
those  campaigns  in  which  the  massacres  of  Wyoming  and  the 
Minlfiink  are  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  episodes.  In  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair  one  more  was  added  to  the  already  long 

*  Se«  «  l«tt«r  from  Ckpuin  Duiitio  to  Gencnl  St.  CUir.     DiUon'i  BiitoT^  of 
IndluiA,  ei.  IMS,  rul.  i,  p.  809.     CUl'i  CmdonatJ  Miwetluj,  roL  ii,  p.  10. 
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lift  of  victories  idth.  which  the  came  of  Joseph  Brant  is 
joined. 

As  the  news  spread  eastward  a  cry  of  terror  went  up  from 
tilie  whole  western  country.  The  citizens  of  Pittsburg  re- 
minded the  GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania  that  Fort  Pitt  had  been 
stripped  of  guns,  troops,  and  powder ;  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  that,  if  they  fell  a  prey  to  tlie  Indians, 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  valley  would  go  with  them.  The 
people  of  western  Pennsylvania  begged  hard  for  eight  hun- 
dred  men,  well  armed,  well  officered,  and  well  paid,  A  like 
appeal  came  from  western  Yirginia. 

Meanwhile  every  one  was  busy  seeking  where  to  lay  the 
blame.  The  Antifederal  sheets  declared  the  disaster  was  due 
to  the  Bank  and  the  Funding  bill.  It  was  a  wise  majdm  that 
money  eaaly  got  was  as  easily  spent.  Had  not  the  Govern- 
ment found  a  ready  way  to  tap  the  purses  of  the  people,  thou- 
of  dollars  would  not  have  been  squandered  in  a  wicked 

empt  to  rob  tlie  Indiana  of  their  hberty  and  their  lands. 
The  people  put  the  blame  on  St.  Clair,  and,  as  he  passed 
tlirough  the  villages  on  his  return  home,  came  in  crowds  to 
him  him  and  taunt  him  with  jeers.  The  Secretary  of  War 
thought  the  defeat  was  to  be  ascril}ed  to  the  rawness  of  the 
troope.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  laid 
it  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  negligence  of  Hodgdon, 
the  quartermaster,  and  tlie  dishonesty  of  William  Duer,  the 
contractor  for  army  supplies.  But  there  were  those  who 
thought  the  month  of  November  and  a  lazy  officer  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  an  Indian  surprise. 

The  Houses  met  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1791, 
and  opened  the  first  session  of  the  second  Congress.  Many 
of  the  old  members  had  been  returned.  But  death  and 
political  intrigue  had  been  busy  among  them,  and  some  new 
faces  were  seen  in  the  halls.  To  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive«  Cftine  Arteinas  "Ward,  a  revolutionary  general  and  a  judge ; 
William  Findley,  the  most  bitter  and  acrimonious  of  all  Anti- 
federalists,  and  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Wayne  was  from 
Georgia  in  place  of  James  Jackson,  whose  rants  had  so  often 
disturbed  the  House  for  two  sessions.  But  Jackson  protested 
against  the  return,  declared  that  fraud  had  been  used  at  the 
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election,  and  made  oat  so  strong  a  ca£e  that,  before  the  day  of 
adjournment,  W&yae  was  unanimously  unseated.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bestow  it  on  Jackson ;  but  the  motion  was  lost  by 
the  casting  rote  of  Trumbull,  who  eat  in  the  chair  as  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  Johnson  was  gone  and  Ellas  Boudinot,  and, 
as  their  successors,  were  Roger  Sherman  and  George  Cabot,  a 
Boston  merchant  of  wealth.  New  York  sent  one  whom  neither 
illustrious  descent,  nor  physical  courage,  nor  high  breeding, 
nor  eloquence,  nor  public  renown,  nor  a  mind  singularly  rig- 
orons  and  acute,  could  save  from  a  long  life  of  ignominy  and 
shame. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Aaron  Burr  became  a  Senator, 
his  career  was  yet  before  him.  All  who  knew  him  stOJ  thought 
him  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Save  Hamilton,  no  one 
had  at  so  early  an  age  risen  to  so  high  a  place.  Long  after- 
ward, when  hated  and  despised,  it  became  the  custom  to  ascribe 
this  early  success  to  the  influence  of  his  family  and  the  power 
of  Ids  name.  Had  not  his  grandfather,  it  was  said,  been  the 
most  profound  scholar  and  the  most  acute  theologian  New 
England  could  boast ;  had  not  his  father  been  a  power  in  the 
church,  young  Aaron  would  not  have  found  the  way  to  fame 
so  easy  and  so  short.  But  he  owed  it  to  his  industry  and  his 
parts.  At  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  about  to  enter 
college,  Burr  received  his  degree  and  went,  when  seventeen,  to 
study  theology  under  Joseph  Bellamy's  roof.  No  preacher  in 
Connecticut  was  better  known.  His  writings  were  popular,  and 
hia  fame  as  a  theologian  brought  so  many  students  to  his  house 
that  it  might  well  have  been  considered  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  divines.  From  this  school  Burr  come  forth  ftt  tho 
end  of  a  year  witli  a  profound  contempt  for  sects  and  creeda, 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  But  the  moment  the  news  of 
Lexington  reached  him,  he  flung  away  his  books  and  joined 
the  army  at  Cambridge.  Thence  ho  went  with  Aniold  to  the 
Sorol  river,  rose  t«)  he  a  colonel  and  an  aid  on  Washington's 
Staff,  and,  in  1779,  quit  the  anny  and  again  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  For  a  time  ho  was  at  Ilavt-rBtraw,  on  the  Hudson. 
Then  ho  practiced  at  Albany.  In  1783  he  removed  to  New 
York.  The  opening  was  a  fine  one.  The  war  had  greatly  ia- 
creaiod  the  number  of  suitA.    The  expulaion  of  the  Tories 
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had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  lawyers,  and  Burr  soon 
found  plenty  to  do.  Indeed,  •with  Hamilton,  ho  led  the  bar, 
and  was  sure  to  be  found  in  every  Buit  in  which  Hamilton  waa 
retained.  The  two  were  repeatedly  opposed.  For  Hamilton 
belonged  to  the  moderate  Whigs,  and  Burr  to  that  branch  of 
the  party  which  took  an  extreme  and  violent  view,  favored 
disfranchisement,  and  clamored  for  confiscation  and  the  test  act. 
By  these  men  Burr  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1784.  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  oftener  in  court  than  in  hifi  seat,  and 
was  never  returned.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  it  is  true,  ihe  walls 
of  the  city  were  plastered  with  handbills  informing  the  public 
that  at  the  coming  election  the  Sons  of  Liberty  would  give 
their  support  to  Deming,  Melancthon  Smith,  Marinus  Willet, 
and  Aaron  Burr.  But  the  Federalists  carried  the  day.  In 
1789  Clinton  made  Burr  Attorney-General  of  Now  York.  In 
1791  he  took  Philip  Schuyler's  place  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

"WTiile  the  Senators  and  Representatives  were  slowly  arriv- 
ing, a  new  journal  was  seen  lying  on  the  tables  at  Oeller's  and 
the  Wigwam.  Subscriptions  to  it  hat!  long  been  solicited,  and 
many  had  put  down  their  names.  Yet  none  understood  that 
its  appearance  was  full  of  great  political  meaning,  and  that  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  pai-ty.  The  name  of  the  news- 
paper was  the  National  Gazette.  The  editor  was  a  man  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  poetry  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
few  original  articles  its  colunms  contained  were  sprightly  and 
not  ill  written.  In  tone  they  would  have  been  called  Anti- 
federal  had  not  that  term  of  late  begun  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Each  of  the  two  parties  which  three  years  before  had  disputed 
and  wrangled  over  the  Constitution  had  imdergone  a  great 
change.  That  instrument  was  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  The  Federahsts,  therefore,  while  they  still  kept 
the  party  name,  had  ceased  to  be  the  upholders  merely  of  the 
Constitution,  and  had  become  the  supporters  and  defenders  of 
the  men  they  had  placed  in  power.  A  Federalist  in  1791  was 
a  man  who  approved  of  assumption  and  funding,  who  thought 
the  Bank  a  public  blessing,  who  telieved  in  the  excise  and  reve- 
nue system,  who  looked  upon  Hamilton  as  the  firet  financier  of 
the  age,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  day  when  his  name  and 
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his  Boal  ehould  appear  at  the  end  of  proclamatioDS  aod  mes- 
sages and  national  laws.  The  organ  of  tliis  party  was  the  United 
States  Gazette. 

Opposed  to  it  were  men  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  coo^B 
founded  with  the  AntifederaUsts.  Many  of  the  latter  had,  in*^ 
deed,  been  won  over  to  the  Federalists  by  the  amendments,  the 
rigorous  financial  policy,  and  tlie  revival  of  buainese  which  had 
followed  80  hard  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutioii  by 
eleven  States.  No  small  pait  of  the  Federal  Kepublicans,  for 
snch  was  the  name  they  assmned^  were  men  who  had  gone  with 
light  hearts  to  cast  their  votes  for  Federal  delegates  to  their 
State  Conventions,  who  had  cheered  themselves  hoarse,  had 
built  bonfires,  discharged  cannon,  or  marched  in  processions  u 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  State  after  State  reached  them, 
or  had  wept  tears  of  joy  as  they  saw  the  American  Fabius  pan 
tlirough  long  lines  of  shouting  people  to  take  the  oath  of  offlca 
They  had  indeed  deserted  their  old  friends.  But  they  were 
in  no  sense  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  They  were  as  deeply 
attached  to  it  as  on  the  ever  glorious  fourth  of  March  whereon 
it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  merely  opposed 
tbe  men  who,  under  the  Constitution,  filled  the  high  places  in^ 
the  Government.  For  in  them  the  Republicans  felt  sure  tbeyfl 
saw  unmistakable  signs  of  monarchical  fooling.  What  elae,  it 
was  asked,  could  be  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  titles  with  which  the 
Senate  had  sought  to  disgrace  Washington  before  it  had  been 
a  week  old  ?  Was  it  republican  for  a  great  people  to  cclobrate 
the  annual  return  of  the  birthday  of  its  chief  servant  with  boii'j 
fires,  with  bell-ringing,  and  with  toasts  i  Was  U  republican  oi 
monarchicnl  to  hold  levees  to  which  it  was  as  liard  to  gain  ar 
mission  as  to  the  ctnirt-balle  and  drawing-rooms  of  Uie  Sovcroij 
of  Great  Britain  i*  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  tawdr 
gowns  in  which  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  trickc 
out  ?  Could  any  fair-minded  and  just  man  behold  the  equij 
the  state  ceremony  of  the  Vice-Pi-eaident,  and  say  it  beea^ne  ! 
simple,  frugal  republican  officer?  Was  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Adamses 

*  In  flnmming  up  the  Forerunnt'rs  of  Monarchy  and  Aristocritcy  in  AnwriM,  lb« 
Katirmal  Ua««tt«  of  Drcembcr  12.  1792,  puti  in  the  ll*t  Ul1o«  of  Bic«llencT,  Donoi^ 
•bir,  et«.,  leTNS,  Icecping  the  blrUidays  of  Mrttnti  of  tbe  Republic,  bu£«  ulftriA*, 
and  u  IntdNBUkU*  dtbt. 
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"Defence  of  the  Constitntions  "  and  his  "  Discourses  on  Davila," 
with  their  balances,  their  well-bom,  their  distribution  of  titles, 
likely  to  inspire  the  youth  of  the  country  with  a  love  of  that 
eiuiplicity  and  equality  which  is  the  life-blood  of  republics  I 
Who  was  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  strove  to  attach  to 
Government  I  Who,  to  be  sure,  but  certificate-men  and  stock- 
jobbers,  speculators  and  moneyed  aristocrats?  Did  any  one 
want  better  proof  of  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  day  ? 

That  discontented  men  should  have  raised  such  a  cry,  and 
that  weak  men  should  have  taken  it  up,  is  not  strange?  But  no 
man  at  that  time  was  bo  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  as 
Thomas  Jefferson.  After  five  years'  residence  in  France  ha 
had  come  home,  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  Washington, 
and  rewardeil  for  the  great  things  he  had  done  witli  the  high 
place  of  Secretary  of  State.  But  scarcely  had  he  taken  oflBce, 
and  gone  out  to  a  few  dinners  and  tea-parties  at  New  York, 
when  he  began  to  discover  odious  signs  of  a  coming  monarchy. 
Both  the  man  and  the  place  were  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
oacli  *n  idea.  Jefierson  had  but  lately  quitted  a  land  where 
I  the  whole  nation,  princes  and  dukes,  learned  doctors  of  the 
Academy  and  venal  beauties  of  tho  court,  were  prating  and 
singing  and  writing  odes  in  praise  of  hberty  and  equality  and 
I  the  rigfits  of  man.  He  was  saturated  with  democracy  in  its 
( form,  and  ho  remained  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  ser- 
lipper  of  the  people.  New  York  was  the  least  demo- 
cratio  city  in  the  thirteen  States.  One  half  the  population 
W€se  avowed  Tories.  Of  the  rest,  not  a  few  recalled,  with 
feelings  of  regret,  the  splendor  of  tho  colonial  Governors,  and 
etfll  kept  their  coats  of  arms  hanging  in  their  libraries  or  in 
aoocpteaous  places  in  their  halls.  The  very  members  of  Con- 
gren  and  high  f  tmctionaries  of  the  Grovemment  seemed  to  this 
itrcient  lover  of  the  people  to  be  devoted  admirers  of  kings. 
It  is  now  well  known  tbat  few  of  the  public  characters  who 
joetled  each  other  at  the  President's  levees  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Constitution.  One  has  called  it  a  frail  and  worth- 
lev  fabric.  Another  has  declared  he  never  believed  the  union 
eonld  bo  permanent.  A  third  did  not  think  its  principles  could 
be  maintained.  That  men  so  disposed  should,  in  conversation 
or  over  thoir  wine,  have  let  fall  remarks  which  to  a  suspicious 
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listener  seemed  alarming,  is  quite  likely.  But  that  they  could 
at  the  same  time  be  faithful  and  zealous  servants  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  JeflEereon's  mind  Their 
zeal,  their  patriotism,  their  illustrious  public  services,  were  to 
him  but  a  cloak  to  cover  up  some  horrid  plot  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  What  this  plot  was  he  longed  to  know ; 
and  to  discover  it,  he  lowered  himself  to  become  the  poUtical 
Boswell  of  his  time.  No  man  could  talk  with  him  on  the  moat 
trifling  matter  of  state  but  he  went  straightway,  the  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  his  guest,  to  put  down  the  conversation  for 
his  Anas.  If  he  attended  a  cabinet  diimer  or  a  levee,  be  came 
away  with  a  memory  stored  with  bits  of  garbled  talk  to  be 
carried  home  and  noted  in  bis  joumaL  Fragments  of  idle 
gossip  reported  to  htm  by  tale-bearers,  anecdotes,  remarks  care- 
lessly dropped  by  political  opponents,  were  all  carefully  pre- 
served. In  a  little  while,  therefore,  he  l)egan  Ui  brand  asmon- 
arcbists  and  aristocrats  men  whose  republican  principle$  w«M« 
as  sound,  and  whoso  patriotism  was  as  pure  and  lofty,  as  his 
own.  The  medium  of  his  attacks  wus  the  National  Gazette. 
I  Its  editor  was  a  poor  clerk  in  his  employ,  named  Freneai 
Pliilip  Freneau  had  been  in  turn  a  poet,  a  journalist,  ai 
zinc  writer,  and  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  had  in  these 
occupations  shown  ability  and  skill.  His  *'  House  of  Night " 
and  "  Santa  Cruz"  were  still  thought  fine  poems.  Thousands 
of  men  could  never  hear  his  name  spoken  withoat  recalling  tlie 
hearty  laughs  they  once  had  over  the  "  Reflectioua,"  "  Conf  c&- 
sions,"  and  "  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Rivington."  It  was 
as  a  writer  of  news,  however,  that  he  was  most  saccemfol,  and, 
after  several  ocean  voyages  as  a  ahip-captain,  he  abandoned  the 
soa,  went  back  to  journahsm,  and  began  to  tliink  about  scttinj 
up  a  newspaper  of  his  own.  At  first  he  was  for  settling  4 
Elizabothtown  in  New  Jersey.  But  Madison,  who  was  his  ok 
college  friend,  and  Henry  Lee,  who  was  his  devoted  admirer, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  For  a  tune  he  hesitated. 
But  finally  ho  went,  was  made  translating  clerk  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  master-mind.  Freneau  did  indeed  at  one  time 
take  a  solenm  oath  that  none  of  tbe  shameful  articles  that  filled 
its  colamns  were  from  Jefferson's  pen.    But  as  old  age  oame 
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upon  him  he  took  back  his  statement     To  one  friend  ho  de- 
clared that  JefEerson  wrote  or  dictated  the  mo6t  abusive  of  them 
alL    To  another  he  showed  a  file  of  Gazettes  in  which  were 
marked  the  articles  that  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Secretary 
approved  of  all  that  was  printed,  and,  while  he  sat  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  ate  the  bread  of  the  President,  continued  to  keep  in 
his  pay  a  clerk  whose  abuse  of  Washington  makes  that  after- 
ward ponred  out  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Baebe  seem  abnost 
decent.    Civil  remonstrances  and  broad  hints  were  of  no  avail.* 
There  was  a  vile  taste  for  monarchy  abroad  which  must  be 
cliecked.     That  excellent  Constitution  which  the  Secretary  had 
himself  once  called  "  a  balloon  sent  up  to  keep  the  barn-yard 
in  order"  must  be  preserved.     Adams  was  denounced  as  a 
monarchist.    Ilamilton  was  an  aristocrat.    The  holders  of  scrip 
were  the  "  corrupt  squadron."    The  Bank  was  a  monarchical 
in>''      '       a  machine  for  tlje  corruption  of  the  Government. 
-      ._  iii^  such  as  this  was  for  some  time  confined  to  the 
oolatnns  of  the  Gazette  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  Republicans. 
Bot,  before  the  session  closed  it  was  boldly  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  results  of  the  first  censuB 
bad  been  laid  before  the  House,  and  a  motion  made  that,  till  the 
next  cotmting  of  the  people,  the  ratio  of  representation  should 
be  ooe  for  each  thirty  thousand.    During  all  the  voting  and  de- 
bating the  line  which  parted  the  supporters  from  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  was  strictly  a  geographical  one.     The  North 
WM  for  lowering  the  ratio.     The  South  was  for  keeping  it  up. 
The  present  system  of  apportionment,  said  the  friends  of  tlie 
motion,  ta  most  unjust  and  dangerous.    Too  much  power  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    It  is  indeed  true  that  a  large 


*  Or  one  oeemaion  at  t  Cabinet  meeting  Washingtoa  obeerred :  "  That  ruc«l 
9notajo  vent  him  three  copies  of  h'la  paper  every  day,  aa  if  be  thought  ho  would 
beooB«  the  distributer  of  them ;  that  he  could  see  in  this  nothing  but  on  impudent 
dvign  to  iosult  him ;  be  ended  to  s  high  tone."  Again  on  another  day :  "  He  ad- 
TvrttU  to  *  piece  in  Frencau'e  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said  ho  despised  all  such  at- 
tadnoa  btm  personally,  but  that  there  hod  never  b«en  an  act  of  the  Government, 
sot  ncaalng  in  the  executive  line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not 
He  wai  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  bis  Intention  to  be  that  I 
Id  intcrpo««  in  some  way  with  Frcneau,  perhaps  withdraw  bis  appointment 
vf  translating  clerk  in  my  oBlcc.    But  I  will  not  do  it."    Jefferson's  Anaa. 
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representation  is  not  free  from  objections.  TThere  responsibil- 
ity ifl  divided  among  a  great  number,  eacli  f  eek  less  of  it.  Public 
business,  too,  is  retarded,  more  diversity  of  opinion  brought  in, 
and  a  way  opened  for  all  the  evils  of  a  pure  democracy,  or 
gathering  of  the  whole  people.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tendency  of  republics  is  not  toward  democracy,  but 
toward  monarchy.  Witli  wealth  cornea  desire  for  rank  and 
titles  and  vain  distinctions.  And  could  any  man  deny  tlut 
this  movement  was  going  on  in  America?  Had  there  not 
been  a  most  alarming  revolution  in  property  within  a  y«art 
Had  not  a  prodigious  inequahty  in  circmnstances  followed! 
Had  not  Government  it^lf  done  much  to  further  this  growth 
of  a  moneyed  class?  Was  not  the  Bank  of  the  United  State*  * 
most  important  machine  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  rich  I 
Kay,  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  it  would  be  a  most  powe: 
engine  for  corrupting  the  House  of  Representativoe  itsol: 
Were  not  some  of  the  members  already  become  directors  ?  It 
was  only  by  increasing  the  representation  that  a  barrier  could 
be  set  up  to  this  moneyed  interest.  The  House  of  Representar 
tives  WIS  the  bulwark  of  the  people.  No  man  could  deny  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  highly  seasoned  with  prerogative. 
How  much  control  had  the  people  over  the  appointment  of  a 
Federal  officer  ?  How  much  did  they  have  over  the  f '  '  ' 
Senators  1  On  what,  then,  must  they  depend  for  < 
encroachments  on  their  liberties  and  hindering  the  spread  of 
B  monarehical  spirit  f  On  their  ItepresentativeB.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  limit  to  the  number  of  them,  and  this  limit,  most 
hjippily,  had  been  set  by  tlie  Constitution.  That  instminent 
ordered  that  the  ratio  should  never  be  more  than  one  to  Uiirty 
thousand.  By  the  showing  of  the  census,  tlii«i  would  send  t«» 
the  House  each  year  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members. 
Some  gentlemen  might  cry  out  against  this  niunljer  and  com- 
plain of  the  cost.  But  it  would  indeed  be  a  dark  day  for  the 
continent  when  tlie  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  having  their 
liberties  well  guarded. 

The  opponent*  of  the  motion  replied  to  theee  statemflota 
and  said,  that  of  all  possible  ratios,  one  to  tliirty  thousand  was 
the  worst  No  other  would  pro<lnce  w  many  and  k>  l«i;go  fwo- 
tiona.    Whoever  would  be  at  the  pains  of  going  throngb  the 
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cenpus-retums,  dividing  the  population  of  eacli  state  by  tliirty 
tbonsaud,  would  get  results  which,  unless  he  were  indeed  blind 
to  the  light  of  truth,  must  convert  liim  at  once.  In  V^irginia 
there  would  be  a  remainder  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine ;  in 
Massachusetts  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  while  in  the  fifteen  States  there  would  be  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  citizens  without  any  rep- 
resentation whatever.  Could  any  man  behold  these  figures 
and  for  a  moment  longer  maintain  that  the  proposed  ratio  was 

.just  ?  The  gentlemen  who  supported  the  motion  were  loud 
in  favor  of  a  full  representation.  Was  this  a  full  representa- 
tion ?  Were  long  arguments  needed  to  prove  that  the  fullest 
representation  was  tliat  which  left  the  smallest  unrepresented 
fraction  in  each  State  ?  But  the  ratio  which  produced  this  re- 
sult was  one  to  tliirty-five  thousand.  Surely,  then,  it  ought 
to  be  used.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  size  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France. 
God  forbid  that  America  should  ever  make  an  example  of 
them.  As  for  the  dreaded  influence  of  the  Bank,  it  was  a 
waste  of  precious  time  to  discuss  it.  Such  an  objection  merely 
went  to  show  that  the  memliers  who  made  it  were  displeased 
that  so  much  of  the  stoclc  waa  owned  at  NtJw  York  and  so  lit- 

|tle  at  Conococheagne.  This  might  be  branded  as  the  language 
of  an  aristocrat.  Yet  it  was  a  true  statement.  Did  anybody 
really  believe  tliat  stockholders  and  speculators,  with  thousands 
of  dollars  at  stake,  were  less  anxious  for  a  wise  and  good  rep- 
resentation than  the  men  who  followed  the  plough,  and  never 
loaned  the  Government  a  shilling  in  their  lives  ?  The  idea  wafl 
ludicrous. 

A  member  from  Virginia  denied  this  flatly.  Everybody 
knew,  he  said,  that  an  unequal  distribntion  of  worldly  goods 
led  straight  to  monarchy.  In  the  United  States  a  hundred 
causes  combined  to  produce  this  imequal  distribution.  Before 
the  farmer  lay  a  land  so  fertile  that  the  like  of  it  could  not  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  merchant  there  was  an 
unshackled  commerce.  For  the  manufacturer,  plenty  of  raw 
material  and  cheap  food.  For  all  men  there  were  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  right  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  however  great     These  were  intrinsic  circumatances. 
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But  there  was  also  a  contingent  one.    There  was  a  pnblic  debt 
Most  men  thought  it  a  heavy  burden.     But  a  wise  and  juBt 
Government  thought  otherwise.     Not  content  with  paying  the 
obligations  due  in  the  name  of  the  continent,  it  had  assumed 
thoee  contracted  by  the  separate  States.     It  had  gathered  the 
scattered  claims  from  the  many  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.    Instead  of  an  agricultural  or  republican,  a  mon- 
eyed interest  had  ]>een  enlisted  in  the  country,  ready  to  do  all 
things  at  its  bidding  and  to  go  all  lengths  in  its  behalf.     An 
miaathorized  corporation  of  wealthy  men  had  l>eeu  set  up  and 
put  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress.     A  sinking  fund  had 
been  founded.     One  financier  had  been  declared  better  able  to 
tax  the  people  and  manage  their  money  affairs  than  the  whole  i 
collected  wisdom  of  their  chosen  representativee.     Was  theraJ 
no  danger  in  this  ?    Did  it  not  smell  of  monarchy,  of  aristoo-j 
racy  ?     "  The  Government  of  America,"  said  he  as  he  closed  i 
liis  harangue,  "is  now  in  a  state  of  puberty.     She  is  soon  to 
take  on  a  fixed  character.    On  the  vote  uf  this  House  depends 
whether  she  preserves  the  simplicity,  purity,  and  chastity  of 
her  native  representation  and  republicanism,  or,  so  early  in 
youth,  prostitutes  herself  to  the  venal  and  borrowed  artifioei  ^ 
of  a  stale  and  pampered  monarchy."  fl 

"WTion  the  vote  on  the  motion  that  the  ratio  should  be  one 
to  thirty  tltousand  was  talcon,  the  Speaker  declared  the  ayes  had 
it  by  thirty-five  to  twenty-three.  In  this  form  the  bill  went  to 
the  Senate,  was  there  amended  to  read  one  to  thirty-three 
thousand,  and  sent  back  to  the  House.  That  body  was  for 
from  pleased.  A  member  from  North  Carolina  murmured 
that,  if  the  new  bill  cut  down  the  fractions  in  the  North,  it 
put  up  those  in  tlio  Soulli.  But  his  complaints  were  quickly 
silenced.  One  of  his  hearers  proved  from  the  figurofi  of 
the  census  that  the  fractions  of  but  one  Stiite  would  be  in- 
erewed.  Another  told  him  plainly  that  the  South  ought  to  bo 
ashamed  to  object,  aft«r  so  liberal  a  representation  had  been 
given  to  her  slaves.  A  third  fihowed  tliat,  if  the  ratio  stood  at 
one  to  tlurty  thousand,  Virginia  would  send  as  many  mem- 
ben  to  the  House  as  six  other  States  whose  Federal  population 
was  greater  than  hers  by  seventy  thousand  souls.  The  House, 
however,  threw  out  the  ameudment.     The  Senate  stood  firm. 
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insisted  on  it  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Yice-Preeident,  and,  as 
the  House  would  not  give  way,  the  bill  was  lost. 

No  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  late  in  Marcli,  1792. 
A  new  bill  had  by  that  time  been  hastily  made  ready,  a  ratio 
of  one  to  tliirty  thousand  and  a  provision  for  a  new  census  and 
apportionment  before  the  end  of  the  next  Congress  inserted, 
and  in  tliis  form  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  upper  House  struck 
out  the  census  clause  and  raised  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  idea  was  old.  It 
had  indeed  already  been  urged  in  the  House.  But  Madison 
had  declared  it  contrary  to  law.  The  constitutional  provi- 
sion, he  said,  of  one  to  thirty  thousand  apphed  to  the  States 
individually,  not  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants.  When 
the  debate  came  on  in  the  House  it  was  worm  and  bitter. 
Threats  of  secession  were  beard  on  all  sides,  and,  when  the 
vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  were  thirty,  the  nays  thirty-one.  A 
conference  was  then  held,  but,  the  Senate  non-concurring,  the 
House  yielded  and  passed  the  bill.  The  vote  was  thirty-one 
to  twenty-nine.  It  soon  came  back,  however,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  had  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and,  on  reconsideration,  the  House 
thought  so  too. 

And  now  a  third  bill  was  brought  in.  This  put  the  ratio 
at  one  for  thirty-three  thousand,  gave  the  House  one  hundred 
and  five  members,  and  soon  became  a  law.* 

Dtiring  the  whole  of  this  long  and  stormy  debate  the  peo- 
ple showed  little  concern  for  the  bill,  No  meetings  were  held 
on  the  subject.  Scarcely  a  word  of  comment  appeared  in  the 
gazettes.  Tbere  could  be  no  better  proof  of  a  lack  of  interest, 
for,  while  the  newspapers  of  that  day  were  as  powerful  in 
guiding  public  opinion  as  in  our  own,  they  were  a  much  surer 

*  The  representation  of  the  States  thus  became — 


'Vli::^bu 1« 

MosBochuaetts 14 

PennBylvania 13 

NcwYork 10 

North  Carolina 10 

Maryland 8 

Connecticut 7 

South  CoroUu 6 


New  Jersey 6 

Xcw  Hampshire 4 

Vennont 2 

Georgia. 2 

Keotuck.T 2 

Rhode  Island 2 

Delaware I 
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index  to  the  state  of  tlie  public  mind.  No  editor  had  then  to 
hifl  pay  a  largo  stafi  of  correspondents  and  reporters  busy 
gathering  news  from  every  quarter  of  the  Lmd,  and  famish- 
ing opinions  to  men  too  bufij  or  too  indolent  to  Uiink.  With 
the  exception  of  a  column  of  local  items,  and  it  may  be  an- 
other, which,  giving  a  summary  of  news  for  the  week,  did 
duty  as  an  editorial,  the  newspaper  was  made  up  of  cwntri- 
butionfl  which  came  directly  from  the  people  or  were  copied 
from  other  gazettes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  Bcveral 
consecutive  issues  a  half-dozen  lines  in  which  the  editor  ro- 
grete  that  he  is  forced  to  decline  tlie  papers  of  "  Caasioa  "  and 
"Citizen,"  or  promises  to  publish  that  of  "An  Old  Soldier" 
in  his  next.  Every  gentleman  of  leisure  who  took  an  interest 
in  manufactures,  or  had  a  taste  for  politics  and  could  turn  a 
neat  essay,  was  sure  to  send  somotliing  to  the  press.  Every 
citizen  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  Congress,  or  the 
negligence  of  bis  town  officers,  gave  expression  to  his  angor 
in  some  Advertiser  or  some  Packet.  Even  the  officers  under 
Government  made  use  of  the  journals  to  publish  their  opin- 
ions  on  politics,  or  to  reply  to  the  strictures  and  abuse  of  un- 
known foes.  It  often  happened,  therefore,  that  they  became 
engaged  in  disputes  which  would  now  be  thought  unseemlj  in 
a  department  clerk.     Such,  indeed,  happened  to  Pickering. 

On  the  resignation  of  Samuel  Osgood  in  1791,  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General  was  bestowed  on  Timothy  Pickering.  So 
insignificant  was  the  place,  and  so  light  the  duties  that  officer 
W»  to  perform,  that  Washington  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  a 
cabinet  seat.  Yet  there  is  now  no  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  people  take  so  lively  an  interest  as  in  that 
over  which  the  Postina^ter-Oeneral  prceides.  The  number  of 
men  who  care  whcUier  the  Indians  get  their  blankets  and  their 
rations  on  the  frontier,  whether  one  company  or  two  are  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Dodge,  whether  there  is  a  fleet  of  gunboats  in 
the  Meditemvnean  Sea,  is  extremely  smaU.  But  the  ran  nevBr 
sets  witiiout  millions  upon  millions  of  our  citizens  intrusting 
to  the  mails  letters  and  postal-cards,  tnoney-orders  and  pack- 
ages, in  the  safe  and  speedy  delivery  of  which  they  are  deeply 
concerned.  The  growth  of  the  post-ofllce  in  the  last  ninety 
years  is  indeed  amazing.    In  1792  there  were  two  Iitudrod 
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and  sixty-four  post-offices  in  the  country;*  now  there  are  forty- 
nine  thouisand.  The  yearly  revenue  which  they  yielded  then 
was  twenty-five  thousand  dollars-f  Now  it  ia  far  above  forty- 
five  millions.  More  time  was  then  consumed  in  carrying 
letters  ninety  miles  than  now  suffices  to  carry  them  one  thou- 
sand. The  postage  required  to  send  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  Savannah  was  precisely  eighteen  times  as  great  as  will  now 
send  one  far  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  regions  of 
which  our  ancestors  had  never  heard. 

With  newspapers  the  Postmaster-General  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  The  postmasters  in  the  towns  and  villages  did, 
indeed,  receive  them  and  send  them  on  with  the  mails,  but 
they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
common  thing  to  read,  in  the  papers  printed  at  towns  remote 
from  the  seaboard,  complaints  that  the  Penusylvauia  Packets 
or  the  New  York  Journals  were  kept  back,  and  civil  requests 
to  the  postmasters  to  let  them  come  on. :{:  When  they  did  come 
it  was  usually  in  saddle-bags,  and,  as  the  riders  never  travelled 
by  m'ght,  they  were  several  days  old.  From  the  official  post- 
office  notices  in  the  newspapers,  it  appears  that  letters  which 
went  out  from  Philadelphia  at  eight  and  a  half  in  tlie  morning 
of  Monday  were  expected  to  reach  New  York  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday.  Pi-ecisely  the  same  number  of  hours 
was  spent  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.*  Un- 
der tlie  confederation  this  pace  was  thought  speedy  enough ; 
but  times  had  changed.  A  new  Government  had  been  set  up ; 
the  debt  had  been  fimded  ;  the  Bank  had  been  established. 
A  wild  desire  to  speculate  had  taken  hold  upon  men,  and,  in 
their  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  Congress  and  the  price 
of  stocks  in  the  neighboring  cities,  a  post  that  made  ninety 
miles  in  twenty-nine  hours  and  a  half  seemed  insuilerably  slow. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  hasten  the  mails,  and  Jef- 
ferson, at  the  suggestion  of  Washington,  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Pickering.    The  wiah  of  the  President  was  that  let- 


•  The  number  of  poat-officea  in  1776  wta  twenty-eigbt,  in  1790  there  wew 
sercnty-five,  und  iu  1795  four  hundred  and  fifty-tbrce. 

f  Osgood's  Report  to  Secretary  of  Treasury,  January  20,  1790. 
J  Albany  Gazette    American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  86,  179SL 

*  American  Doily  Advertiaers  for  January,  1792. 
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tePB  should  travel  one  hnndred  miles  in  twenty-four  boms. 
The  plan  was  to  have  the  poaches  carried  by  the  ridera  in  the 
day  and  by  the  coaches  during  the  night ;  but  the  country  was 
too  poor.  An  attempt  had,  indeed,  been  made  in  !New  Jersey 
to  run  mail-coaches  with  seats  for  four  passengers ;  but  that 
State  laid  a  yearly  tax  of  four  hundred  dollars  on  stages  and 
taverns,  declared  the  Federal  Government  was  no  bettor  than 
an  individual,  and  demanded  payment.  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  right  to  convey  passengers  had  been  granted  as  a  mo- 
nopoly to  certain  men.  "WTien,  therefore,  the  motion  yna  made 
in  Congress  that  all  stage-wagons  of  the  post-office  should  hare 
the  right  to  carry  passengers  too,  a  cry  went  up  that  such  a 
law  would  be  a  violation  of  Stato  rights,  and  the  motion  was 
lost.* 

Another  motion,  however,  was  more  successfid.  Indeed, 
it  became  a  law,  imd  for  nearly  a  half-century  controlled  the 
affairs  of  the  post-offico.  The  act,  as  it  passed  from  the  Preai- 
dent,  fixed  the  rates  of  postage,  gave  tlie  franking  pri\'ilege  to 
Congressmen  and  heads  of  departments,  and  made  newspapers 
mail  matter.  The  postage  on  a  letter  was  six  cents  for  any 
distance  not  greater  than  thirty  miles.  This  limit  passed,  it 
grew  rapidly,  till  it  stood  at  twenty-two  cents  for  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  ;f  beyond  that  twenty-five  cents  was  exacted. 


•  AnnsU  of  Second  Congress,  Jamwry  8,  4, 1792. 

f  Tho  ntoa  of  posU^  for  dagle  letters  were : 

0  to    80  miles,    6   cents. 

900  to  )60  miles,  If  cents. 

80  "    60      "        8       " 

850  "  850     "     20      •• 

60  "  100      "      10       " 

850  "  450      "      23 

100  »  UO      "      m     " 

480  ••      25       "          ^ 

150  "  200      "      15       " 

^ 

An  Aot,  etc.,  tpproved  Febnut7  20,  179S,  section  9.    Also,  American  DtUj 

AdTertiser,  December  29,  1791. 

The  revenue  jioldcd  by  thege  high  rttcs  ti  worthy  of  oonslderttion : 

OffonBenns. 

t,,^ 

nMKrtmvm. 

From  Oct.  1,  1789,  to  Juno  80,  1791 . 

»71,a98.9S 

|«7,118.«0 

«4.]9St7 

Fruin  July  1. 1791,  to  Dec.  81,1791. 

91,«88.40 

76,586,60 

16,401.80 

For  rw  1703 

108,8S>.19 

74,161.0$ 

S9,73a.l6 

For  yoM  1794. 

1M,1«B.87 

05,379,53 

83,788.34 

A  Sketch  of  the  Fiouoes  of  the  Vtiud  SUtee,  ^  179,  OiiUtin. 
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In  passing  by  sea  from  port  to  port  the  clmrge  was  eight 
cents.*  These  rates  applied  only  to  single  letters,  and  by  a 
single  letter  was  meant  oue  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
however  large  or  smalL  Two  sheets  nude  a  double  letter. 
Three  sheets  a  triple.  Packets,  however,  went  by  weight, 
each  ounce,  avoirdupois,  costing  as  much  money  as  four  sin- 
gle letters.  No  postmaster  in  future,  it  was  further  decreed, 
should  receive  or  distribute  newspapers  free  of  postage,  and 
the  postage  was  to  be  one  cent  a  paper  for  any  distance  to  a 
hundred  miles ;  after  that  the  rate  became  a  cent  and  a  half. 
In  the  House  the  franking  privilege  and  the  powers  of  the 
Postmaster-General  provoked  a  warm  debate.  Among  the  peo- 
ple little  notice  was  taken  of  any  part  of  the  bill  save  the  news- 
paper clause.  One  gmmbler  declared  that  it  would  now  cost 
more  to  send  a  paper  from  Portland  or  Savannah  to  Pliiladel- 
phia  than  to  bring  it  over  from  London,  and  in  support  of  his 
statement  quoted  Pickering.f  A  Postmaster-general  of  our 
time  would  scarcely  feel  called  on  to  defend  the  justice  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  to  reply  to  all  the  slurs  cast  on  his  depart- 
ment by  the  press ;  but  it  was  not  thought  so  then,  and  Pick- 
ering, after  the  mxumer  of  his  age,  replied.  He  called  his 
critic  a  liar,  who  lied  because  it  was  natural  to  him  and  he 
could  not  help  it,  :f  and  then  gave  some  facts  and  statistics 
which  are  both  curious  and  valuable.  The  greatest  mass  of 
newspapers  that  had  ever  in  any  one  week  been  lodged  in  the 
poet-office  by  the  Philadelphia  printers  weighed  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  pounds.  No  count  had  been  made,  but,  as  the 
papers  always  came  wet,  it  was  safe  to  take  the  weiglit  of  each 
at  one  ounce,*  and  hence  the  number  at  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  During  the  same  week  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty  newspapers  came  into  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  some  to  stay,  some  to  pass 
through.  II  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  new8i>apers  printed 
in  the  United  States  in  a  year  might,  ho  said,  be  liberally  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  and  a  half.     Of  these  not  above  one 


*  An  Act,  etc.,  sectioa  9,  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1793.    Also,  Amcricen 
Daily  Adrertiser,  February  27,  170X 

f  American  Daily  Adrertiser,  February  2,  1793. 

t  Ibid.  •  Ibid,  I  Ibid.,  Febnimty  9, 17W. 
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ninth,  or  five  hnndred  thousand  copies,  would  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  poet-ofiice.  It  seemed  quite  reaaonable  that  onoe 
hundred  and  fifty  tlioueand  of  these  might  be  a^ nnied  to  pay 
a,  cent  and  a  half ;  the  remainder  paying  one  oent>  the  gro6a 
revenue  would  probably  be  five  thousand  seven  hundred  tnd 
fifty  dollars.  The  net  revenue  would  be  one  half  that  sum, 
for  the  other  half  was  to  go  to  the  postmasters  for  their  trouble 
in  taking  and  delivering  papers  and  collecting  postage.*  To  talk 
about  the  princely  income  the  Government  would  receive  was, 
therefore,  al»Burd. 

But  the  grumblers  were  not  to  bo  persuaded  that  the  me«»' 
ure  was  a  wise  one*  It  was,  they  said,  a  vile  tax  on  knowl- 
edge. The  business  of  a  newspaper  was  to  sj^read  informa- 
tion, and  that  kind  of  information  which  was  most  volnuble  In 
a  repul>lic,  iuformation  regarding  tlie  doings  of  Government. 
Men  who  dwelt  far  from  the  seat  of  Congress  had  oome  to 
look  a}x>n  the  Gazettes  and  Journals  as  tlieir  only  meana  of 
knowing  what  steps  were  being  taken  to  protect  the  frontier, 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  to  encourage  arts  and  commerce. 
When,  however,  to  tlie  eight  dollars  a  year  paid  to  the  printer 
waa  added  the  four  dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents  they  tniut 
pay  to  the  postmaster,  poverty  would  force  them,  loath  M 
tJbey  were,  to  withdraw  their  rabscriptious.  Then  Govern- 
ment, removed  from  their  searching  gaze,  woTild  make  in- 
roads on  their  liberties  and  sport  with  their  desrest  rights. 
Nay,  this  had  already  been  done.  What  else  was  the  frank- 
ing privilege  but  an  aristocratic  distinction !  Why  should  the 
mass  of  the  people  be  loaded  with  an  odious  tax  while  a  select 
few  escaped  1  Was  the  information  likely  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  letters  of  Congressmen  better  than  the  information  to  he 
found  in  the  Packets  and  Joumale  ?  What  kind  of  informsr 
tion  did  these  letters  convey  while  the  funding  system  was  bo- 
ing  framed)     Had  not  these  self-appointed  aristocrats  most 

*  Brcn  Hadlaon  looked  on  tbo  "  Bewfp«[icr  Ux  "  with  alarm.  "  I  nn  afnid 
ik»  ■ttbacrlpdaoi  will  foon  b«  withdrawn  from  the  PiiiladoliihU  papen  nnleM 
(WM  tUp  b*  apMdIlf  taken  to  prereat  it.  T1i«  beat  that  oocunt  Meua  to  b*  to 
■drertiae  thnt  the  pnri«r«  will  not  be  pnt  into  tite  malU,  but  tmt,  <i»  herdoffurf,  to 
all  who  aball  not  direct  ihcm  to  be  pat  ioto  the  malL  Will  you  hint  tliia  to 
Ft<oB«u  r  "    MadifOB  to  Joftanoo,  June  ta,  1791. 
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shamefully  abused  their  privilege  on  that  occasion  ?  Had  they 
not  by  their  franked  letters  sent  and  gathered  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  nothing,  which,  had  their  constituents 
sought  it,  would  have  cost  great  sums  of  money  1  And  now 
they  had  the  face  to  gloss  over  the  newspaper  postage  with  the 
name  of  revenue !  That  scheme  of  finance  which  collected  a 
revenue  from  the  mails  by  loading  them  with  free  letters 
might  be  understood  by  the  mind  of  a  Congressman;  but, 
happily,  such  rainda  were  rare. 

The  long  list  of  newspapers  which  our  ancestors  feared 
would  be  cut  down  in  circulation  by  the  new  postal  law  is  well 
worthy  of  examination.  Of  the  Packets  and  Journals,  Gazettes 
and  Centinels  there  contained,  not  one  came  out  on  Sunday. 
No  reUgious  paper,  no  scientific  paper,  no  illustrated  paper,  nor 
one  which,  in  our  time,  would  be  calle<l  a  Hterary  or  a  trade 
journal,  appears  in  the  hst.  Yet  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  newspapers  had  not  made  great  progress  in 
the  seven  years  of  peace.  A  few  that  witnessed  the  revolu- 
tion had  indeed  ceased  to  exist.  But  their  places  were  more 
than  filled  by  others  which  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the 
Union.  Towns  once  content  to  read  such  Packets  and  Con- 
rants  as  came  by  the  post-boy  now  boasted  of  Ifirrors  and  Ora- 
cles of  their  ovra.  At  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  at  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  at  Ilarrisburg,  at  Pittsburg,  and  far  down  the 
Ohio,  where,  ten  years  before,  the  country  was  a  wilderness, 
rude  presses  had  been  set  up  and  newspapers  appeared.  In 
the  East  two  journals  of  enterprise  put  forth  issues  each  day. 
The  attempt  was  a  bold  one.  News  was  hard  to  gather.  The 
presses  were  so  rude  that  the  best  workmen  could  turn  off  no 
more  than  two  hundred  copies  in  an  hour.  The  cost  of  paper 
was  high,  and  no  newspaper  had  yet  reached  thirty -six  himdred 
subscribers. 

Six  years  before  the  war  but  two  paper-mills  could  be 
found  in  New  England.  One  was  at  Norwich,  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  the  other  was  at  Milton,  whence  a  beU-cart  went  out  each 
month  to  collect  rags  at  Marblehead  and  Salem,  at  Providence 
and  Newbury,  at  Charlestown  and  Boston.*     When  the  war 


•  News  Letter,  M*rch  6,  176». 
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opened,  the  supply  of  paper  from  England  ceased,  and  the 
forty  mills  in  the  United  States  were  unable  to  supply  the 
demand,  Raga  could  not  be  gathered.  Again  and  again  the 
newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend.  The  printer  of  the  Con- 
necticut Courant  in  desperation  established  a  paper-mill  of  his 
own.  The  Massachusetts  Spy  besought  "  the  fair  danghters 
of  Liberty  "  to  save  every  scrap  of  rag  and  send  it  to  some 
paper-miU.*  Still  they  did  not  come  in  fast  enough,  and  the 
newspapers  were  compelled  to  become  gatherers  for  the  mills. 
Indeed,  to  the  close  of  the  centnry,  and  even  later,  it  is  hardly  i 
possible  to  look  over  the  four  stiff,  blue  pages  of  a  country 
newspaper  without  meeting  with  an  offer  of  the  printer  to  buy 
old  ragB.f  Under  this  stimulus  the  mills  increased  rapidly  in 
number.  When  1797  came  there  were  sixteen  in  Connocticnt 
They  would  employ,  it  was  proudly  said,  one  hundred  and 
BLXty  hands,  and  consume  three  hundred  and  twenty  ton*  of 
rags  eadi  year.  Taking  the  number  of  families  in  the  State 
at  thirty  thousand,  each  should,  therefore,  furnish  it«  quota 
of  twenty- four  pounds.  It  was  earnestly  hoped  every  man 
would  say  to  his  wife,  "  Molly,  make  a  rag-bag  and  hang  it  i 
under  the  shelf  where  the  big  Bible  lie*."  $  Another  paper 
wishcii  that  every  child  should  be  taoght  his  "  rag  lesson."  • 
When  the  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  waa  set  up,  ■ 
like  appeals  went  forth  repeatedly  to  the  public  I 

Something,  however,  had  been  gained  by  the  new  postal 
law.  Newspapers  had  at  Inst  become  mailable.  They  would 
no  longer  Ikj  dependent  for  circulation  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
post-rider.     But  the  law  said  nothing  about  books  or  magjv- 

•  MMonchiixt-tu  Spy,  November  Ks  1780. 

f  Sianlon  Spy,  September  21,  1793;  Maryknd  GMclle,  Noromber  12,  1798; 
IIud«on  Qucttc,  M&y  26,  1700;  Atbaiiy  Guettc,  lUy  17,  17M;  Fnirr*!  Hirror, 
J*nnu7  81,  l7Vfi;  Ii«(>ubticaa  Journal  an<]  Duiufriet  Wevkly  Adr^riiter,  AprQ  ' 
7,  1790;    Centinel  of  Lil>cny,  June    U,   1790;  Wacbington  Spy.  Juno,  179S;| 
WMliington  Oazett«,  1704 ;  Frolhingh&m'a  Long  btamJ  Herald,  July,  1708;  Con.\ 
necUcut  Cour»nl,  April  S,  1793;   IIcnM,  D«Mnil>cr  21,  17911;  Wocklv  Or«t'l«, 
New  Loniloii,  Murch,   18t)0j   Weeklj  Bcgltter,  Konrlch,  Deocrabor,   1791;  Tha 
Argna,  Janiury,  I7V3;  Colambian  Cbnmtcle,  Angust,  1794;  Wkthltigton  AdTciw 
tiaer,  Uarch,  1790. 

t  Norwich  Ccmrler.    Bostoa  OuetUi,  May  S7, 1797. 

*  Bwton  Oazotte,  May  U,  1 79a 
I  Wcfltcre  Telegraph,  January  IS,  1790. 
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zinee ;  the  Postmaster-General  refuBed  to  have  them  enter  the 
mails,  and,  in  conflequence,  one  of  the  best  magazines  of  that 
time  waa  forced  to  Biispend.* 

When  the  "  American  Museum,  or  Repository  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Fugitive  Pieces,  Prose  and  Poetical,"  expired, 
there  were  but  two  older  periodicals  left  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, when  the  first  number  appeared,  in  January,  1787,  two 
rirals  were  all  it  encountered.  One  was  printed  at  Boston ;  f 
the  other,  and  unquestionably  the  better  of  the  two,  the  Co- 
lumbian Magazine,  had  been  stai'ted  four  montlis  earlier  at 
Pliiladelpbia. :{:  "The  Universal  Asj'Iom  and  Columbian  Maga- 
zine," conducted  "  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,"  was  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  the  excellence  of  the  copper  plates  which 
"  embellished  "  its  pages.  Yet  neither  it,  nor  its  fellows,  have 
any  resemblance  to  a  modem  monthly  magazine.  The  custom, 
now  so  common,  of  preparing  a  November  number  for  the 
press  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  issuing  it  in  the  middle  of 
October,  was  unknown.  Those  for  November  came  out  in  De- 
cember, and  the  same  contributions  often  appeared  in  severaL 
Each  had  a  " Pamassiad"  of  "selected  poetry,"  generally  odes 
to  Laura ;  selections  from  the  writings  of  Colonel  Humplireys 
and  Philip  Freneau ;  epigrams,  epitaphs,  songs  translated 
from  the  French,  and,  at  times,  a  few  lines  from  Ilomer. 
There  were  "  Political  Speculations,"  in  which  were  "  Ee- 
marks  on  the  Conduct  of  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Mississip- 
pi," and  "  Considerations  on  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
Statefl."  There  were  "  Public  Papers  "  and  "  Physical  Papers," 
giving  some  "  account  of  a  horse  with  a  living  snake  in  hia 
eye,"  and  "  The  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  tails  of  comets." 
There  was  a  clironicle  of  foreign  Eind  domestic  news,  "  Satiri- 
cals "  on  old  bachelors,  old  maids,  and  married  men ;  reports 
of  law-cases ;  now  and  then  an  "  impartial  review  "  of  such  a 

*  "  Besides  the  reason  for  its  discontinuanco  that  has  been  assigned,  another 
bu  had  some  influence,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  bo  passed  in  silcnee;  that  is, 
the  eonstructioo,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of  the  late  post-office  law,  bv  which  the 
postmBster  here  haa  ab?ohitel;  refui?cd  to  receive  the  Museum  into  the  post-office 
on  any  terms."    American  Museum,  December,  1702. 

f  Boston  Magaxine. 

X  See  for  one  instance  American  Hiisoum,  Augoat,  1793 ;  and  Columbian 
Ma^uine,  August,  1792. 
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novel  as  "Modem  Cliivalry  "  or  sucb  a  book  of  traveJfl  tm\ 
Bartram  -wrote;  loug  biograpliies  and  long  lamenta  over  tha 
degeneracy  of  the  time.  Nor  were  "Rural  Concerns "  for- 
gotten. Fanners  were  given  "  hints,"  and  inBtructed  as  to  the 
culture  of  Tartaiy  oats  and  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paria  for 
manure.  The  back  of  the  title  page  was  often  used  by  th« 
printer  to  acknowledge  the  verses  of  J.  H.,  to  regret  that  th»l 
paper  of  Americua  could  not  be  used,  or  to  beg  Baltimorean 
not  "to  pester"  him  with  any  more  "  collections,"  as  the  post- 
age on  each  was  twenty-five  cents. 

Between  1786  and  1792  ten  uiagazines  sprung  up.*  Some 
struggled  on  for  a  few  years,  but  more  <iuickly  perished.  In 
1792  a  Ladies'  Magazine  was  begun,  witli  a  preface  of  that 
kind  of  fulsome  flattery  it  was  the  fashion  for  women  to  re- 
ceive. When  the  century  closed,  the  first  roUgious  magazino, 
the  first  "review,"  and  the  first  political  monthly  were  began.f 
Long  before  that  day,  however,  books  and  pamphlets  were 
admitted  to  the  mails. 

The  act  of  1792  expired  by  limitation  on  Juno  first,  1' 
Some  changes  were  then  made.     Carriers  were  to  be  emploj 
in  the  great  cities,  and  two  cents  paid  them  for  every  letter^ 
delivered.     On  such  as  by  written  request  were  held  at  the 
office,  one  cent  was  charged-     Postage  on  a  single  newspaper 
going  to  any  town  in  the  State  wherein  it  was  printed  was 
reduced  to  one  cent    "When  the  size  of  the  mail  and 
mode  of  couveyance  would  permit,  magazines  and  pamphlet 
might  be  taken.     The  rate  was  one  cent  a  sheet  for  fifty  miles' 

*  Tlie  Botton  UagBdnc,  The  South  C«niUu«  M»guin«  (pabllnhed  for  tbrrc 
7oan),  The  American  Uusoani,  The  Columbiiin  Maguine,  MMiMio)iuM<tU  Mait*. 
■lae,    or   Monihlj   Museum,    rbiladclphU    Magacino,    New    York    Magaifaii^ij 
Woraester  Magaxine,  Gcotletuen  amJ  LtdiM*  Town  and  Oooatry  Maguin*  ^mb>l 
tUbed  at  DosIodX  Tha  Ladies'  Hagaaioe  and  Bepoaltoiy  of  Eatertainiiig  Kaowt 
•dgo. 

f  179S,  Fanner'a  Miueam;  1Y05,  Ara«Heaa  Vonthl^  BcHev,  or  IXtmifi 
Joiiruiil ;  Uila  waa  deTot«d  entirely  to  the  rertew  of  books ;  ITM,  I^dy  and] 
OentUman's  Pookei  Uafaiiiie;  United  Stat«s  Magaiine;  1707,  American  Uiiiv«iv| 
sal  Magadno;  llcthodist  Magasioe;  179S,  Beriew  aad  Annual  Register;  rhilai| 
dclptilA  Uagaiino;  Da«a«rt  to  tho  True  Ameriout;  The  Weekly  llaganiMi 
pkiU<lelplila  Nimrod;  1709,  Tbo  Vatlooal  Magaxinv,  or  a  Political  niograpbf  1 
and  tliKtorfcal  [tcpo»itor7 ;  18(X1,  Tho  Political  Ms^ne  ami  MitoetkaMW 
Repoticory,  liallston,  N'e«r  Yurk;  Tbv  Ladiua'  Hagacino ;  Monthly  Magaw 
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or  lees,  half  as  much  more  for  the  next  fifty  miles,  and  ten 
oeots  when  the  distance  was  over  one  hundred.  Had  the 
American  Museum  been  in  existence,  tlie  postage  on  tlie  thir- 
teen sheets  which  made  each  monthly  number  would,  at  Kew 
.York,  have  been  twenty  cents. 

The  feelings  aroused  by  the  newspaper  postage  act,  how- 
r,  were  mild  and  placid  compared  with  the  indignation 
by  the  Indian  war.  Some  of  the  grmnblers  who  bad 
the  habit  of  denouncing  everything  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  abused  him 
nmndly.  Some  bemoaned  the  expense  of  bxxying  arms  and 
cannon  for  raw  troops  to  fling  away  every  time  they  heard  the 
whoop  or  saw  the  painted  face  of  a  Miami.  Others  took  a 
higher  ground  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  the  in- 
hmrumity  of  robbing  Indians  of  their  land.  "  Why,"  said  they, 
"  ia  the  sword,  but  just  sheathed  after  a  bloody  contest  with 
Oreat  Britain,  again  to  be  laid  bare  ?  To  what  purpose  is  the 
outstretched  arm  of  the  union  to  be  exercised  ?  Do  these  natives 
hold  a  land  we  have  an  indubitable  right  to  claim  ?  Are  we  so 
contracted  in  territory  that  we  stand  in  immediate  need  of  im- 
measurable tracts  of  wilderness  ?  We  are  told  we  liave  pur- 
dueed  it!  Purchased  it!  Is  a  keg  or  two  of  whiskey,  a 
oonple  of  bundles  of  laced  coats,  and  a  few  packages  of  blank- 
ets, m  equivalent  for  a  region  as  great  as  a  kingdom?  Is  a 
treaty  dgned  by  the  scratches  of  the  drunken  chiefs  of  two 
ItriTje*  to  be  binding  on  the  sober  chiefs  of  a  hundred  tribes  if 
I  No.  They  have  as  much  right  to  tlieir  hunting-groimds  m  we 
have  to  our  cities  or  our  farms.  It  is  painful  to  arraign  the 
eouduct  of  the  administration,  but  it  is  time  the  attempt  to 
glow  over  the  shameful  defeat  of  tlie  Federal  army  and  turn 
Mode  the  oensnre  of  enraged  freemen  was  stopped.  More  than 
Italf  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  two  brave  armies 
hav.  "  -laughtered,  the  gl<iry  of  tlje  Republic  is  prostrate; 
jmd  _  -  it?  Does  anybody  know  for  what?  Was  it  to  ac- 
Iqoire  land  "i  Surely  not,  for  we  have  too  much  already.  Was 
t-  '  '  the  frontier  ?  No,  for  the  settlers  in  that  unhappy 
....  i  no  relief.  Was  it  to  punish  the  burning,  massa- 
ig,  and  stealing  of  the  Indians  ?  No,  for  they  have  done 
of  thetse  things.    A  very  respectable  minority  of  men  be- 
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lieve  the  whole  war  ia  simply  tlie  result  of  a  capricious  nm 
terial  resentment ;  an  ill-timed  desire  to  dazzle  the  count 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  Department  of  War.     The  able  mixini 
istor  who  is  charged  with  the  management  of  its  aHairs  seei 
to  think,  since  the  cenBus  was  taken,  that  the  United  States  i«^ 
overstocked  with  men  and  money.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  a  sinking  fund.     Therefore  the  Secretary  of  Wa 
must  have  one  also,  and  begins  by  putting  into  it  six  hunc 
brave  men  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dolIanLj 
The  Prudent  may  be  able  to  excuse  to  himself  the  foUy  oi 
bestowing  the  command  of  such  an  army  on  such  a  general,  but' 
not  to  the  country.     The  courage,  the  loyalty,  the  skill  of  St. 
Clair,  are  indeed  above  reproach.    The  country  still  remet 
bers  with  gratitude  the  great  tilings  he  did  at  Trenton,  at  Ti 
conderoga,  at  Saratoga,  among  the  Indians.     But  disease  ha 
so  broken  him  down  that  he  ought  never  to  have  left  the  fort.1 
The  eight  of  an  army  moving  to  attack  the  most  active,  thai 
most  vigUant,  the  moet  cunning  of  foes,  yet  led  by  a  gener 
wrapped  in  flannels,  unable  to  stand,  lying  in  a  car  bolster 
with  pillows,  surrounded  with  physic,  and  groaning  at  ever 
jolt  of  the  wagon,  must  indeed  have  been  a  *  raree-show '  to  tl 
sturdy  frontiersmen  of  Kentucky,    No  wonder  he  was  soundl/J 
beaten.     He  ought  to  have  been  soimdly  beaten.    Was  tliorol 
ever  such  mismanagement  i    The  Secretary  of  War  gathers  an ' 
army  of  raw  recruits,  gives  them  muskets  charged  with  single 
ball  and  fitted  with  bayonets,  and  sends  them  braes  field- pieces 
to  drag  floundering  and  tumbling  tlirough  tlie  marshes  of  on 
Tinknown  country,  that  they  nuiy  batter  down  the  limbs  of 
trees  on  an  umeen  foe.    The  ofiicers  wrangle  and  fall  out,  the 
troops  desert  by  scores,  a  sick  general,  neglecting  patrol  parties 
and  spies,  lies  down  to  sleep  within  gunshot  of  hie  enemies,  and 
never  knows  it  till  they  woke  him  in  the  morning  with  their 
hideous  yells."  * 

*  Hatty  jean  later  •  twlkd  on  SL  CUir'i  defoM,  cntitJed  "  A  Pfttriot  Socc;" 
br  M.  Bunn.  wu  written: 

"  KoTvmbOT  like  fourth,  ta  Iha  fwa  ninety-one. 
We  bad  •  aore  ougayunul  Bear  to  Kort  Jcffonoo ; 
Bl  Clair  waa  our  eonnaandisr,  which  may  rptnembered  bo, 
Slooa  •«  loat  ziiae  bnwired  men  Id  the  wcitcin  tenitarf. 
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Much  the  same  language  was  heard  in  the  HonBe.  The 
ocemoD  was  a  long  wrangle  over  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of 
tbe  Frontiers.  The  second  section  provided  for  raising  and 
equipping  of  infantry  and  light  dragoons  to  the  number  of 
tfarae  thousand  and  forty  men.  The  motion  under  debate  waa 
to  rtrike  this  out.  The  present  Indian  war,  it  was  said  by  the 
cnpporters  of  the  motion,  is  as  unjust  in  its  origin  as  it  has  been 
nssocoesefnl  in  lbs  conduct.  The  aggressions  of  the  whites  be- 
gan it.  Two  Indian  victories,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  wiU  end  it. 
To  carry  on  hostihties  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  to  put  good 
money  to  a  bad  use.  Suppose  our  arms  are  crowned  vnth  vie- 
tory.  What  then  do  we  gain  ?  We  gain  possession  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Indian  lands.  Do  we  want  these  acres? 
Have  we  not  now  more  land  in  the  West  than  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  turn  into  farms  and  hamlets  for  a  hundred  years  to 
eooio  I  Look,  too,  at  the  army  that  is  to  be  gathered.  During 
our  late  arduous  straggle  for  hberty,  when  we  had  to  cope  with 
powerful  nation  on  which  tbe  sun  shines,  tbe  cora- 
i-chief  never  liad,  at  any  one  time,  above  ten  thousand 
under  his  command.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  enlist  near 
ax  thousand  men  to  fight  a  handful  of  Indian  banditti,  whose 
oamber,  as  the  papers  on  the  table  show,  is  not  above  twelve 
bxmdred.  Where  is  this  business  likely  to  stop  if  it  goes  on 
grofwing  at  the  present  rate  i  At  first  a  single  regiment  was 
^ranted;  this  cost  one  himdred  thousand  dollars.  Then  a  second 
WIS  added,  and  the  expense  rose  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dolIarB.    Now  a  standing  army  of  five  thousand  one  hundred 

"  Tottsg  Major  Dark  received  •  ball  close  to  his  father's  side, 
*  Tfaeae  f«ebte  bandi  thall  be  reTcnQ;cd  on  mj  sod'b  death,'  he  cried. 
lie  fjiiicUy  drew  his  sword  in  bond,  and  through  the  nmlu  he  flew, 
And,  Itko  a  brave  Tirginian,  the  savage  there  he  Blew. 

**  Tbaae  wotxis  he  scarcely  ottered  whoa  be  received  a  ball, 
And  likewise  our  Lieutenant  Spear  down  bj  his  side  did  falL 
'Scand  to  your  f^uiu,'  said  p&lknt  Ford, '  for  I  am  not  yet  aloin ; 
I  wlU  Uj  me  down  and  bleed  awhile,  and  rise  and  flgbt  again.* 


'  The  day  before  our  battle  fifteen  hundred  men  we  had. 
But  our  old  gouty  general  he  used  us  very  bad : 
B«  whipped,  and  hung,  and  starred  hia  men  in  barbarous  cruelty ; 
Thna  negro-like  he  did  behave  in  the  western  territory." 

See  Historical  HagaziB^  December,  1868. 
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and  eixty-eight  men  is  asked  for,  swelling  the  yearly  outlay  to 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.     Can  tliis  be  jnatified  in  the 
present  state  of  our  finances  i    Has  not  the  Secretary  of  thel 
Treasury  refused  to  build  a  light-house  on  the  coast  of  a  certain 
State  because  he  has  no  money  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  money  for 
this  war  to  come  from?    The  exdse  is  mipopular  and  unpro-i 
dnctire.    The  impost  cannot  with  prudence  be  abolished.    No  I  j 
let  this  business  stop.     Let  ub  squander  no  more  money  on  a 
strife  which  no  one,  except  he  be  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet, 
can  tell  why  it  was  undertaken. 

To  this  it  was  answered :  If  the  preeent  war  bo  not  jueti- 
iiable,  then  there  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  just  war. 
It  -was  not  began,  and  has  not  been  carried  on,  for  conquest.  It 
was  begun  in  defence  of  our  fellow-citizens,  our  frientls,  our 
dearest  connections,  who  on  the  frontiers  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  savage  barbarity.  They  cry  to  us  for 
help.  And  are  we  the  base  cowards  to  stand  by  and  see  them, 
their  wives  and  their  children,  butcliered  before  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  save  a  few  paltry  dollars  t  We  are  told  the  Indiana 
have  committed  no  depredations,  no  murders,  no  harm.  Have 
we  not  documente  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
signed  by  the  Executive  and  attested  by  the  Legislature  of! 
Kentucky,  signed  by  the  District  Judge,  by  the  captains  of  the 
militia,  by  men  of  every  rank  and  profeeaion,  saying  that  foul 
crimes  and  murders  have  been  done  7  Do  wo  not  know  that 
between  1783  and  1700  fifteen  hundred  human  beings  were 
killed  or  dragged  into  captivity,  two  thousand  horses  run  off, 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  1  And 
through  all  this  has  not  the  Government  been  kind  and  for- 
giving to  a  fault  ?  While  flat-boat  after  flat-boat  waa  being 
plundered  on  the  Ohio,  while  hundreds  of  lodges  were  being 
hung  with  freemen's  scalpa,  was  not  the  Government  coming 
to  the  savages  with  offers  of  peace  f  Did  it  not  do  so  in  1783, 
in  1784,  in  1785,  in  1787,  in  1788,  in  1790?  And  how  did 
the  Indians  behave  ?  In  1790,  when  a  treaty  was  offered  at  the  | 
Miami  village,  they  refused  to  treat  They  asked  for  thirty 
days  to  conisider.  This  was  granted,  and,  while  the  Een- 
tuckifijis,  forbidden  by  the  President^  made  no  move  against  I 
them,  they  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty  whites,  nwBted 
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Bonral  more  aBre  at  the  stake,  and,  when  the  thirty  days 
were  over,  refused  to  give  any  answer  at  all.  Again,  at  an- 
other time,  having  refused  our  offer  of  peace,  did  they  not 
t&nnt  US  with  the  reproach  that  the  British  still  held  our  posts  ! 
But  it  IB  too  late  to  talk  about  the  origin  of  the  war.  We  are 
involved  in  it.  We  cannot  go  back.  We  are  told  the  excise 
10  Dnpopolar,  and  money  wanting.  What  of  that  t  What  is 
iha  excise,  what  is  any  sum  of  money  figures  can  express,  when 
compared  with  the  lives  of  our  brethren  and  our  friends  ? 

When  the  motion  on  the  amendment  to  strike  out  was  put, 
the  ayee  were  eighteen,  the  nays  thirty-four.  Two  days  later 
tbe  bill  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outburst  of  public  anger  St.  Clair  re- 
Bgned.  The  President  was  at  first  much  disposed  to  bestow 
the  ▼acant  place  on  Henry  Lee,  who,  ha\'ing  borne  arms  with 
honor  under  Greene,  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia.  But  the 
rank  of  Lee  had  not  been  high ;  and  to  find  skilled  officers 
willing  to  obey  a  man  who  had  once  obeyed  them  was  impossi- 
ble. The  command  of  the  army  was,  therefore,  given  to  An- 
thony Wayne.     A  better  officer  could  not  have  been  found. 

Wayne  was  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
deBoended  from  English  stock,  and  showed,  even  in  his  youth, 
k  Btnmge  fondness  for  battles  and  sieges  and  tales  of  war. 
Hours  which  he  might  have  spent  shooting  squirrels  and 
bnDtiDg  nests  he  passed  in  teaching  his  companions  to  tlirow 
ap  intrenchments  and  storm  redoubts.  His  uncle,  who  waa 
hii  teacher,  complained  of  such  behavior,  and"  his  father  bade 
him  choose  between  the  farm  and  his  books.  He  chose  the 
booka,  put  away  all  thoughts  of  mud-forts  and  skirmish-lines, 
VCDt  to  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
yetr  returned  home  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a  surveyor  of 
land.  Business  came  to  him,  and  for  a  while  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  a  company  of  speculators  in  Nova  Scotia  land.  In 
1774  Wayne  was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  then  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  In  1775  he 
beotme  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1776  ho 
niied  a  company  of  volonteers  and  joined  the  northern  array 
■a  colonel  of  one  of  the  four  regiments  that  made  up  the  quota 
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There  his  energy,  Ids  conrage,  the  coolnees  he  exhibited 
under  iire,  marked  him  out  from  the  firet  as  a  maa  destined 
for  higli  command.  He  was  womided  at  Three  Rivers,  fought 
at  Brandywine,  was  twice  wounded  at  Germantown,  received 
great  praise  for  his  conduct  at  Monmouth,  and  took  Stonj 
Point.  For  this  memorable  act  Congress  gave  him  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  jjeople  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  nict 
name  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  present  at  the  capture, 
of  Coniwallis,  Then  he  went  to  Georgia,  helped  to  drive 
the  British  from  that  State,  and  received  from  the  Legielatxiro 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  farm.  But  to  stock  it  and  work  it 
required  money.  Money  coiUd  not  be  borrowed  in  America. 
Wayne  was  forced  to  find  some  one  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan, 
and  the  land  in  consequence  was  soon  the  property  of  thoj 
makers  of  the  loan.  In  1791  Wayne  came  to  the  second  Con 
gresB  as  one  of  the  Representatives  Georgia  sent  to  the  House, 
James  Jackson  contested  his  seat  and  the  House  turned  liim 
out.  He  was  then  offered  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took 
it  with  delight. 

To  support  the  army  Wayne  was  now  sent  to  lead, 
gress  revised  the  tariif,  and,  till  such  time  as  the  new  dnti^ 
should  be  collected,  the  President  was  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank.  The  old  system  of  bounties  to  which  the 
Kew  England  cod-fishere  had  been  used  under  British  rtde  was 
next  reestablished ;  a  bill  to  regulate  the  militia  passed ;  the 
estate  of  General  Nathanael  Greene  indemnified  fnr  money  he 
had  spent  in  the  good  cause,  and,  late  in  March,  the  Coinage 
Act  taken  up. 

;.       The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  it  was  decreed,  shonld 
be  the  eagle,  the  half-eagle,  the  quarter-eagle  ;  the  silver  coins 
the  dollar,  the  lialf-  ajid  quarter-dollar,  the  dime  and  half-dime. 
Tlie  coppers  were  to  be  the  cent  and  the  half-cent.     Tliis  was 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  old  Congress.     But  the  device  waa 
now,  and  provoked  a  heated  debate.    As  the  bill  came  from 
the  Senate  the  t«nth  section  provided  that  on  the  obverse  of 
each  gold  and  silver  piece  ahould  be  an  caglv  and  the  legend^Jj 
*'  United  States  of  America."    On  the  rcvoroe  the  head  of  thfl^H 
Preadent  for  the  time  btiing,  his  name,  and  his  order  in  the^^ 
presidential  succession.     In  an  instant  the  party  of  JofEcraon 
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raised  the  cry  of  monarcliy.  "  It  has,"  said  one  member,  "  a 
very  near  aflinity  to  titles,  that  darling  child  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  put  out  at  nurse  for  the  present,  but  intended 
to  be  recogniaed  hereafter  with  all  due  form."  Does  not  the 
Government  consist  of  three  parts  ?  Why  then  put  one  head  1 
Can  the  President  be  said  to  represent  the  Government  ?  If 
w,  most  it  not  be  monarchical  ?  The  whole  scheme,  indeed, 
had  been  borrowed  from  monarchies.  "What  republic  ever  put 
the  bead  of  its  consul  or  its  chief  magistrate  on  its  money? 
The  friends  of  the  bill  ridiculed  these  fears  and  declared  that 
it  was,  after  all,  a  small  matter  what  went  on  the  dimes  and 
Oiglee.  The  RepubUcans  denied  this,  and  tinally  carried*  a 
motion  to  change  the  device  to  one  "  emblematic  of  Liberty," 
and  the  legend  to  "  Liberty."  But  the  Senate  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and,  two  days  later,  the  matter  once  more  came  up  in 
the  Hunse.  The  motion  was  to  recede  from  the  amendment. 
"WTut,  exclaimed  a  speaker,  is  an  emblematic  figure  of  Lib- 
erty I  A  ghost  had  been  said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  the  soimd 
of  a  dram,  and  so,  for  aright  he  knew,  might  be  Liberty.  The 
idea  of  Liberty  was  as  different  as  men.  Some  might  think  a 
bear  broke  loose  from  a  chain  a  good  emblem.  Some  might 
|>refer  a  cap  and  pole.  For  himself  he  could  see  nothing 
betlier  than  the  head  of  that  great  and  good  man  they  all  loved. 
At  this  a  member  who  sat  for  Virginia  expressed  deep  sorrow. 
It  was  painful  to  hear  gentlemen  ridiculing  republican  cau- 
tionfl.  He  would  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  cabals,  the 
corruptions,  tlie  animosities  which  in  times  to  come  might  be 
excited  by  men  eager  to  see  their  faces  and  their  names  go 
down  to  a  remote  posterity  on  the  coin.  When  the  motion 
to  adhere  to  the  amendment  wjis  put,  the  ayes  had  it  by  a  vote 
of  thirty -two  to  twenty-four.  The  next  day  the  Senate  con- 
eoired  and  passed  tlie  bill.  A  separate  act  ordered  the  imme- 
diate coinage  of  one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  tons  of  copper.  There 
was  core  need  of  them,  for  of  the  old  rap  j^ence  and  half-pence 
not  one  remained.  In  their  distress  for  small  change,  cities 
aod  oorporationa,  tradesmen,  nay,  even  churches,*  had  been 

•  It  &{>poara  from  the  Minutes  of  the  First  Prcgbyterian  Church  of  Albany 
tiut  th«  Tni«tc*s  on  Junnarv  4,  1700,  "  Rtsolved,  That  one  thousand  Coppers  bo 
I  Churcb  Pennj,  uul  placed  in  the  Bands  of  tbaTreuarer,  for  the  Purpose 
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forced  td  issue  bits  of  card  and  alipa  of  paper,  which  the  people 
gladly  took  in  lieu  of  pence.  Wlien  the  news  of  the  design  for 
the  coins  got  abroad,  a  few  gromblers  muttered  that  a  better 
one  would  have  been  an  e^iglo  on  one  side,  and  fifteen  meek 
doves  on  the  other.  That,  said  thej,  would  have  been  high- 
ly emblematic  of  the  relation  of  the  GK>veniment  and  the 
6tate&» 

Had  a  foreigner  landed  upon  our  shores  in  the  spring  of 
1792,  and  listened  to  complaints  like  these,  he  would  have  be- 
lieved himself  among  the  most  cruelly  oppressed  of  people.  He 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  among  the  most  well-todo.  The 
malcontents  who  day  after  day  denounced  the  Funding  Sja- 
tem,  the  Bank,  the  impost,  the  excise,  and  the  Indian  war  as 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  country,  saw  about  thctu  on  every 
band  evidence  of  a  prosperity  such  as,  five  years  before,  would 
have  filled  them  with  amazement  and  delight.  Never  had 
money  been  so  plentiful.  Never  had  men  l>een  so  eager  to 
invest.  No  echoine  the  ingenuity  of  speculators  could  deriee 
but  filled  in  a  single  day.  It  was  .noticed  that  in  one  week 
at  New  York  sixty  fine  eetates  were  sold  at  auction  and  the 
money  put  into  scrip  and  stocks-f  Before  the  year  went  out 
this  people,  whom  the  Republicans  described  aa  burdened  with 
taxes  and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  hiid  out  of  its  own  accord 
thoneands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  on  turnpikes,  on  bridges, 
and  on  canals.  The  time  was  fruitful  of  all  manner  of  project* 
for  internal  improvement.  But  the  favorite  was  canal,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  Canal  and  Lock  Navigation.  The  rage  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  and  in  a  few  months  plans  were  afloat  for 
three  or  four  artificial  water-ways  in  evMy  State.  A  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Inland  Navigi^ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  started  at  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  three  canals  were  the  talk  of  the  coffee-houses.    One 
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of  asidtftiiging  with  tbc  memben  of  tha  OooKrtgttion  at  the  Rata  at  twelre  for 
OM  BhnUog,  in  order  to  add  Raapect  to  tlie  wookly  Confctioni."  In  Aoguat, 
I70I,  the  Tnurtcaa  of  tbc  Firot  I>rcsb,TtcHiin  Charch  at  Tror  pat  out  paper  moacy 
for  a  like  parpoaa,  A  cut  of  one  of  th«  two-ponoe  tickini  1«  (^ron  In  Rcminiaccn* 
CC8  of  Troy,  from  iM  tettlvnient  in  1790  to  li*07.  J.  Woolwortli,  p.  8J,  In  tbo 
aame  work*,  p.  7S,  ia  a  tao-eimilo  of  a  tfaroo-panny  ticket  put  out  hj  a  Btore-k««p«r, 
Janiui7  I,  1791. 

•  National  Gaaaiu.     '    f  Aanieaa  DiQy  AdrarllMr,  tibruaj  SO,  1791 
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was  to  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine.*  A  second 
wafl  to  join  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Sclmylkill.t  The 
third  wound  among  the  hilU  which  lay  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Susquehanna.  Offers  for  the  stock  of  this  company 
began  to  be  received  early  in  December,  1791,  and  such  waa 
the  eagerness  of  merchants  to  secure  some  that  forty-six  thou- 
sand shares  were  bid  for  in  fifteen  days.  This  was  thirty -nine 
thousand  more  than  could  by  law  be  taken.  :f 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  experience  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster  Tmiipike  Company.  The  books  were 
opened  at  the  State-House,  one  morning  in  June,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  kept  open  till  near  twelve  at  night.  It  was  then 
found  that  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  shares 
had  been  subscribed  for,  and,  as  each  subscriber  paid  down 
thirty  dollars  on  each  share  he  took,  the  commissioners  stowed 
away  in  their  strong-box  at  midnight  sixty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.**  The  names  of  the  purchasers 
were  then  put  into  a  wheel  and  six  hundred  drawn  to  form 
the  company.  J  A  fourth  canal  was  to  take  its  water  from 
Cmm  Creek.  •*■  A  fifth  was  projected  to  pass  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  ()  A  sixth  was  to  be  dug  from  the  Cooper  to 
the  Santee  at  a  cost  of  fifty-six  thousand  pounds.  J 

Plans  and  surveys  were  made  at  South  Hadley  for  a  sev- 
enth. X  In  New  York  two  great  companies  were  formed  at 
Albany.  The  line  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Company  began 
at  Troy,  went  thence  to  Lansingburg,  and  by  way  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward to  Lake  Champlain.  The  canals  of  the  Western  Naviga- 
tion Company  were  to  admit  boats  drawing  two  and  a  half  feet 
of  water,  and,  commencing  at  Schenectady,  were  to  end  at 
Ontario  or  Seneca  Lake.  J 

*  Independent  Gazetteer,  August  26,  17B2. 
f  American  Daily  AdvertlBer,  December  81,  1791. 
X  Independent  Gazetteer,  December  81,  IVJl. 

*  G&7^tte  of  the  United  States,  June  9,  1792. 
I  American  Daily  Adycrtiscr,  June  7,  1792. 

*  American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  24,  179S, 
^  Independent  Gazetteer,  March  17,  1792. 
%  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  9,  1 792. 
i  Independent  0&zett«er,  March  29,  1792. 
X  American  Daily  Advertiser,  March  24,  1792. 
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The  idea  seems  to  have  been  first  Tirged  with  vigor  by  a 
man  bearing  the  name  of  Christopher  Collee.  Colics  waa  an 
IriBhin&n,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare  ability, 
versatility,  and  thriftlessness  tliat  have  made  famous  so  many 
of  his  race.  He  began  his  career  at  Philadelphia  by  lecturing 
on  pneumatiMj  hydrostatics,  and  hydraulics.  The  next  year 
he  was  at  New  York  entertaining  a  few  hearers  with  his  views 
on  the  navigation  of  inland  streams.  Then  he  undertook  to 
make  a  steam-engine.  "WTien  the  revolution  opened  he  taught 
the  troops  the  principles  of  gunnery,  and  attempted  to  supply 
tlie  city  of  New  York  with  water.  When  the  revolution 
closed,  CoUes  began  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
a  ff^Btem  of  canals  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  flat- 
boat  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes.  The  proposal  was  pre- 
sented in  November,  1784,*  and  by  way  of  trial  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  were  voted  him  to  remove  some  ob- 
structions in  the  river  Mohawk.  So  thoroughly  was  the  work 
done  that,  in  1786,  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  stream.  There  the  matter  rested 
till  Elkanah  Watson  took  it  up. 

In  the  fall  of  17S8,  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1791,  Watnon 
rode  through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  beheld  the  water* 
of  Seneca  Lake,  noted  dow-n  in  his  journal  tlio  topography  of 
the  country,  came  back  to  Albany,  put  his  thoughts  on  a  canal 
in  pamphlet  form  and  gave  them  "to  General  Schuyler,  at 
Lewis's  old  tavern  in  State  Street."  f  In  two  days  the  paper 
was  returned  to  lum  with  a  promise  that  Schuyler  would  do 
all  ho  conld  to  have  the  desired  law  paaaed.  Meanwhile,  Wat- 
eon,  under  the  name  of  "  A  Northern  Centinel."  addressed  the 
Legislature  through  the  press.  With  the  address  went  a  copy 
of  his  journal,  a  table  of  distances,  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  an 
account  of  the  obstncloa  and  risks  to  be  met  with.  In  March, 
1792,  the  canal  company  wae  incorporated.    In  April  the  stock 
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•  Propouls  for  the  Specdr  SotJletnrnt  of  the  \V»trtc  tnd  rnimprwod  Luidi  ea 
th«  Western  Frontier  of  ilio  State  of  Kew  York,  and  for  the  Iinproi«mtiit  tit  tlM 
laUad  K»rigation  twtwMD  Albany  and  Onrego.  Printed  at  Xeir  York  by 
Samuel  L««don,  I7R0. 

f  nutory  of  the  Itlae,  Ptogreaa,  and  exUtini;  Comlltion  of  tbe  WmIwb  OUudl 
in  th«  StaM  of  New  York,  Gta    KOkanah  Watson,  AlUar,  I»2(y.  p.  I«. 
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was  on  the  market.  Bat  for  three  days  not  a  ehare  was  sub- 
scribed to.  At  last  Bome  well-known  citizens  were  induced  to 
put  down  their  names,  others  quickly  foUowed,  and  before  the 
year  went  out  "  five  hundred  men  "  were  hard  at  work  chop- 
ping, digging,  and  building  locks.*  At  Boston  the  Middlesex 
canal  was  projected.f  At  Worcester  plans  were  being  dis- 
cussed for  a  canal  to  join  that  city  with  the  sea. 

Wliile  the  community  was  thus  intent  on  plans  for  better- 
ing communication  by  wagon  and  boat,  one  scheme  of  great 
promise  was  suffered  to  languish  and  die.  For  five  years  a 
number  of  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia  had  been  expending 
money  in  the  attempt  to  move  boats  by  steam,  and  had  met 
with  success.  The  rude  contrivance  which,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August,  1787,  they  showed  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  had  been  greatly  improved.  Within  a 
year  the  clumsy  boiler  was  discajtled  for  one  of  the  tubular 
kind.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  was  lessened  by  three 
tons,  the  friction  of  the  parts  reduced  by  one  half,  the  twelve 
paddles  on  tho  sides  replaced  by  three  at  the  stern,  and  a 
new  trial  made.  The  day  was  the  twelfth  of  July,  1788. 
Phikdelplua  and  Burlington  were  the  two  points  between 
which  the  vessel  steamed,  and  on  the  appointed  morning 
crowds  went  out  from  the  towns  near  the  Delaware  to  behold 
the  craft  pass  by.  The  men  of  Frankf  ord  and  upper  Philadel- 
phia county  stood  upon  Point  No-Point,  where  Bi-idesburg  now 
is.  The  people  of  Bucks  were  at  Dunk's  Ferry,  and  saluted 
the  boat  with  discharges  from  one  of  the  cannon  which,  on  the 


•  "  They  hud  been  opened  three  days  by  tho  commissioners  at  the  old  coffee- 
houee,  and  not  a  share  was  subscribed.  1  considered  the  cause  hopeless,  called 
on  my  friend  [I  think  it  was]  James  Watson,  Esq.,  and  induced  him,  with  much 
persuasion,  to  subscribe  twenty  shares ;  from  that  moment  the  eiil)scriptions  went 
on  briskly."  Xew  York  city  is  referred  to.  Ibid.,  p.  85.  "  On  my  arrival  at 
Albany,  the  commbsioncrs  in  that  city  had  kept  the  books  open  several  days 
at  Lewis's  old  tavern  in  State  street,  and  no  mortal  had  yet  signed  to  exceed 
ttto  ifuiret,    I  immediately  subscribed  seren  in  each  company  ,  .  ."     Ibid.,  p.  88. 

f  The  canal  was  begun  in  1794  and  finished  in  1803.  The  superintendent  of 
the  work  was  that  Loammi  Baldwin  to  whom  we  owe  the  raricty  of  apple  known 
as  the  naldwin  pippin.  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1030-1880,  vol.  ir,  p.  112, 
note.  The  engineer  was  named  Weston,  and  the  first  mnn,  it  is  said,  who  ever 
use<l  a  Wye  level  in  tho  United  States.  Stuart's  Civil  and  MilitAry  Engineers 
of  America,  p.  129. 
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niglit  of  the  famous  Burpriae  at  Trenton,  Colonel  Beed  had 
failed  to  carry  to  the  Jersey  shore.  But  nowhere  was  the 
shouting  60  great  as  on  the  green  bank  and  the  upper  wharf  at 
Burlington.  There  the  voyage  waa  to  end,  and  there,  when 
scarcely  thirty  perches  from  the  wharfs  head,  the  boat  stopped 
suddenly  and  anchored  in  the  stream.  A  pipe  of  the  boiler 
had  burst.  Deeply  grieved  and  humiliated,  the  few  members 
of  the  company  on  board  went  ashore,  and  that  evening  the 
steamboat,  destitute  of  sail,  drifted  slowly  and  helplessly  down 
the  rivor  on  the  tide.  The  crews  of  sloops  and  snows  passed 
in  the  morning  jeered  as  it  floated  by,  and  gave  no  heed  to  the 
calls  of  the  inventor  for  help.  For  many  weeks  men  who 
held  stock  in  the  company  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  jokes 
and  pleasantries  of  tlieir  friends.  Some,  indeed,  grew  dis- 
heartened, abandoned  the  enterprise,  declared  the  folly  of  the 
scheme  was  now  proved,  and  that  nothing  could  induce  them 
to  ^vo  another  shilling  to  its  support  The  more  sangnine 
kept  on,  replaced  the  broken  pipe,  ran  the  boat  to  Burlington 
and  hack,  formed  a  new  company,  and  before  spring  found 
forty  gontlonien  willing  to  purchase  forty  new  shares  at  ten 
pounds  each. 

With  these  funds  more  experiments  were  made.  The  con- 
denser was  found  to  be  defective.  The  air-pump  was  too  smalL 
The  cylindor  had  to  be  nmch  enlarged.  When  the  machinery 
was  pronounced  aa  perfect  as  the  builder  could  make  it,  the 
projectors  selected  a  day  for  another  experiment.  But  a  great 
•tonn  arose.  The  tiial  was  put  ojQf,  and  that  night  the  boat 
took  fire  and  was  sunk.  Still  the  company  persevered  The 
vessel  was  raised,  the  damage  repaired,  and  late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  the  test  made.  Every  man  who  timed  the  boat 
admitted  that  a  measured  mile  was  traversed  in  seven  minutes 
and  a  half.  Six  months  later  the  steamboat  began  to  mn  as  a 
packet  from  the  Arch  Street  ferry.  The  public  were  informed 
that  the  vessel  would  go  up  the  river  to  Burlington,  to  Bristol, 
to  Bordentown,  and  Trenton  on  one  day,  and  come  back  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  next ;  that  these  alternate  trips  would  con- 
tinue through  the  week ;  that  the  fare  to  Trenton  would  be  five 
shillings  and  to  Bristol  two  and  six  ;  and  that  on  Sundays  it 
was  proposed  to  steam  down  to  Chester  and  return.    From 
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June  to  September  such  notices  continued  to  appear  in  the 
Pennfljlvania  Packet  and  the  Federal  Gazette.*  Then  all 
mention  of  the  steamboat  ceases,  and  it  is  quite  likely  no  more 
trips  were  made.  The  company  by  that  time  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  another  venture  which  speedily  brought  ruin.  A  law 
bad  been  passed  giving  to  John  Fitch  the  sole  right  to  use  the 
Bteamboat  in  Virginia  if,  before  the  ninth  of  November,  1790, 
two  boats  moved  by  steam  should  be  upon  tlie  waters  of  that 
State.  To  secure  this  monopoly  ten  pounds  had  been  demand- 
ed of  each  member  of  the  company,  and  a  second  boat  begun. 
Indeed,  it  was  fast  nearing  completion,  when  a  great  storm 
swept  it  from  the  moorings  and  drove  it  far  up  on  the  sanda 
of  Potty's  Island.  To  drag  the  vessel  ofE  was  the  work  of  ten 
days.  To  comply  with  the  Virginia  law  was  tlien  impossible, 
and  the  company  soon  abandoned  the  scheme,  the  engine,  and 
the  boat  During  four  years  the  machineiy  gathered  rust  and 
dirt.  What  remained  was  then  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.f  Twelve  months  later  Fitch,  still  hopeful,  astonished 
the  people  of  New  York  by  exhibiting  a  steamboat  on  the 
waters  of  the  Collect  Pond,  f  The  boat  was  a  ship's  yawl ;  the 
rudder  an  oar ;  the  propeller  a  screw ;  the  boUor  a  ten-gallon 
iron  pot  with  a  plank  cover  stoutly  fastened  on.* 

Wliile  Fitch  and  his  company  were  attempting  to  introduce 
the  steamboat  at  Philadelphia,  another  company  of  gentlemen 
in  the  same  city  were  preparing  to  mine  what  in  the  East  is 
now  used  by  steamboats  as  fueL  That  there  were  in  the  coun- 
try rich  deposits  of  coal  had  been  known  for  over  forty  years. 
Consumers  at  New  York  had  long  been  supplied  from  the 
Tiverton  mines  in  Rhode  Island.     Half  the  fires  at  Pittsburg 


♦Federal  Gazette,  June  U,  17,  19,  22,  24,  July  25  and  30,  August  2,  4,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  18,  19,  20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  and  September  10, 1790.  Also  Pcnnsylvani* 
Packet,  June  15,  Augtwt  11,  20,  28,  and  September  4,  1790.  See,  also.  New  York 
Magnzine,  1790,  p.  493,  nnd  Fitch's  Manuscript  Journals  in  the  RidgTray  Branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  Also  Westcott'a  Life  of  Fitch,  pp.  288-287.  D« 
Warrillc  describes  the  boat  in  New  Trnvcls  in  the  United  States  of  America,  A 
writer  in  the  Franklin  Gazette,  January  17,  1791,  ridicules  it, 

f  Aurora,  August  18,  179n. 

t  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ii,  p.  1047.  Also  Life  of  John 
Fitch,  Westcott,  pp.  861,  362. 

*  This  experiment  was  made  In  1790. 
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were  fed  with  fuel  dug  from  a  high  bluff  before  the  town, 
over  which  even  then  hung  black  clouds  of  soot.  So  early  as 
1789  the  yield  of  the  fatnoos  Virginia  beds  near  liicbinond 
Bold  at  Philadelphia  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence  a  buflhel.  The 
demand  for  it  was  slight.  Nevertheless,  when  it  began  to  bo 
whispered  about  in  1791  that  stone  coal  was  to  l)e  had  nearer 
home,  a  company  to  mine  it  was  quickly  formed.  The  story 
is  told  that  aa  a  hunter  came  stumbling  down  the  Maach 
Chunk  mountain-side  in  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  he  fell, 
and  found  beside  him  what  seemed  a  large  black  stone.  He 
lifted  it  and  carried  it  to  one  Jacob  Weiss,  whose  cabin  waa  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  Mauch  Chunk.  Weiss  sent  the  block  to 
Pluladelphia,  where  it  was  at  once  pronounced  anthracite  coal 
the  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company  was  formed  without  a  charter, 
the  land  at  Summit  Hill  was  purchased,  and  ten  thousand  acre* 
were  taken  up  under  State  warrant.  Four  men  were  soon 
at  work  digging.  But  wood  at  Philadelphia  was  plenty  and 
cheap ;  no  roads  led  out  to  the  mines,  the  streams  were  nnnavi' 
gable,  and  the  Lehigh  Company  abandoned  the  enterprise.* 
Of  the  scores  of  companies  wliich  thus  sprang  up,  few  ev 
accomplL^hed  tlieir  aim.  Nor  is  it  indeed  likely  tlmt  any 
among  the  thousands  of  vaoa  who  bought  up  their  stock  with 
eagerness  ever  for  a  moment  snppofto*!  they  would.  The: 
afforded  to  many  new  opportunities  for  the  gratification  of 
wild  spirit  of  speculation,  and  that  was  enough.  Stocks  an 
Bcripe  had  become  aa  much  articles  of  daily  tralBc  ns  barrola 
flour  or  liogsheads  of  Jamaica  rum.  In  the  three  great  citii 
a  clafifl  of  men  had  already  appeared  who  made  it  their  bi 
new  to  buy  and  Bell  stock  on  oommission.  But,  as  they  d 
mandetl  a  libcnil  coinpcnsation  for  their  services,  small  pa: 
chasers  were  fru-ced  to  wait  till  the  day  for  public  sales  catni 
round.  Then  thoy  went  by  scores  to  the  coffee-house,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  every  share  of  stock  offered  was  bought.  The 
list  at  first  was  a  short  one.  Three  kinds  of  government  scrip, 
abarea  of  thrve  or  four  canal  companies,  one  or  two  turnpike 
eompanitis,  and  six  banks  completed  it.  But  it  grew  rap- 
idly, aud  every  few  montha  saw  a  new  name  added.    Many 
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corpontiona  that  had  once  supported  themselvea  by  lotteries 
now  began  to  do  so  by  issuing  scrip.     Many  more  were  formed 
for  the  furtherance  of  all  inanner  of  useful  and  philanthi'opic 
jmrpoeea.     Bridge  companies,  population  companies,  land  com- 
jKUiiea,  banks,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.   In  truth, 
since  the  spring  of  1791  a  bank  had  been  started  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  second  at  New  York.     The  prosperity  of  the  old 
ooe  had  been  immense.     All  the  discounting,  all  the  loanuig, 
all  the  mortgaging  for  thirty  miles  around,  was  done  in  its 
rooms.     In  the  dullest  of  times  this  business  reached  propor- 
rhich  amazed  men  accustomed  to  ti-ansactions  in  which 
ims  were  involved.     But  the  iustaut  the  community 
became  at&ictcd  with  scripomania,  the  bank  could  not  supply 
one  t€nth  of  the  money  that  was  wanted.    The  rate  of  discount 
rose  till  more  was  demanded  and  paid  for  a  loan  for  thirty  days 
than  bftd  ever  before  been  given  for  a  loan  for  a  year.     The 
directors  and  stockholders  were  Itelieved  to  have  amassed  for- 
tunes, and  the  bank  became  the  moneyed  monopoly  of  the  city, 
grinding  the  poor,  it  was  said,  and  screwing  the  rich.     Such 
prosperity  soon  bred  jealousy,  and  jealousy  a  rival. 

One  morning  early  in  January  a  notice  was  put  up  at 
Oorre's  Hotel  announcing  the  plan.  It  was  to  be  known  aa 
Uw  HiUion  Bank.  The  capital  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
id  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and  part  payments 
to  be  made,  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  third  Mondays  of 
January,  May,  and  September.  A  few  days  later  the  books 
wore  ojK'ned,  and  in  twelve  hours  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  shares  were  taken.  This  was  more  than  ten 
times  tlie  capital  of  the  bank.  A  meeting  of  the  6ub8cril)er8 
was  therefore  held  and  the  subscriptions  cut  down.  AU  wlio 
bid  for  thirty  shares,  it  was  decided,  should  get  three ;  for  less 
than  thirty  and  more  than  nineteen,  two ;  under  nineteen,  one.* 
Tho  next  week  a  second  notice  appeared  urging  all  the  dis- 

*  Aocrican  Dailj  AdTertiser,  January  29,  1792.    In  ■  poem  on  (lie  baok  the 
I  pnblie  AN  urged  to  gubscribc  at  once. 

"  AU  you,  then,  who  coret  dclioiouB  rcpoBO, 
Come  quickly  before  the  snbscriptiona  all  close ; 
With  your  c»«li  in  your  bonds  to  Corrc's  all  flodc, 
And  purchase  in  deep,  very  deep,  of  tbo  stock." 
Bulc  opoa  Bank.    Aincricaa  Daily  AdTcrtker,  Jauimrj  3T,  1*799. 
TOL.  a. — 6 
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appointed  ones  to  be  of  good  cheer,  as  a  plan  for  a  third 
bank  was  on  foot  with  a  capital  large  enough  to  accommodate 
alL 

Snch  news,  however,  was  not  received  by  every  one  with 
manifestations  of  delight.  A  large  and  a  very  respectable 
part  of  the  community  heard  it  with  sorrow  and  dread.  The*^ 
tres  and  lotteries  and  Bpccidatioo,  they  complained,  were  tfai^^ 
besetting  sins  of  the  times,  and  would  sm^ly  bring  down  a 
Divine  curse  on  the  land.  No  government  could  be  stable,  no 
country  could  be  prosperous,  no  people  could  be  happy,  where 
men  sought  to  make  money  without  giving  a  return  in  honest 
toil  Was  it  Ukt'ly  the  farmer  would  follow  his  plough,  or  the 
smith  labor  all  day  at  his  anvil,  when  he  saw  men  about  him 
on  every  hand  laying  up  great  stores  of  wealth  by  buying  aai 
Belling  bits  of  paper  which  represented  Httle  else  than  a  wel 
planned  scheme?  The  man  who  bought  stock  to  encoi 
manufactures,  or  to  open  up  tiunpikes  and  canals,  was  a  public 
benefactor;  but  the  man  who  bought  stock  to-day  that  he 
might  sell  it  at  an  advance  to-morrow,  was  no  better  than  the 
hardened  wretches  who  nightly  sat  around  the  A.  B.  and  E.  O. 
tables  of  a  low  den. 

Many  admitted  this,  but  took  a  hopeless  view  of  the  nu^ 
ter.     It  was  useless  to  seek  a  remedy,  they  said ;  the  evil  mi 
be  suffered  to  run  its  cotirse.    If  the  opinions  of  the  peopl 
were  divided  on  the  matter,  then  a  law  thrown  into  the  rigli 
scale  would  make  it  preponderate.     Unhajipily,  this  was  nc 
the  case.    The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  all  one  way. 
was  idle  to  try  to  resist  the  general  current. 

While  one  set  of  moralists  wore  thus  mourning  over  tli^ 
tana  of  the  age,  another  set  were  establishing  the  First  Day 
Sunday-schools.     These  excellent  institutions  were  but  latclj 
come  in,  and  Iwre  little  resemblance  to  tlie  great  and  prospe? 
ous  schools  which  in  ten  thousand  towns  and  cities  are  noi 
attended  by  scores  of  children  on  evcrj*  Sal)bath  day.     Thoj 
were  provided  with  no  libraries ;  they  wore  furnished  witli 
song-l)Ook« ;  Uiey  were  under  the  control  of  no  church ; 
were  not  connected  witli  any  religious  sect     Indeed,  it 
long  before  bigots  who  passed  in  the  conmiunity  as  men 
Benae  oeased  to  denouuou  thum  and  stopped  reviling 
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founders  as  Sabbatli-breakere  whom  God-fearing  people  would 
do  well  to  shun.  Yet  the  plan  on  -which  they  started  was 
most  praiseworthy.  Early  in  1791  some  earnest  gentlemen  at 
Phikdelphia,  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  poor  much  at  heart, 
formed  the  design  of  educating  the  children  of  laborers  and 
mechanics,  for  there  were  then  no  free  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
But  a  great  difficulty  met  them  at  the  start.  Should  instruc- 
tion be  confined  to  week-days,  many  promising  lads  would 
never  be  able  to  attend.  Some  were  apprenticed  to  shoe- 
makers or  masons ;  some  were  busily  employed  in  the  factories 
with  which  the  city  began  to  be  studded  ;  some  were  engaged 
in  home-work,  which  their  parents  would  not  sufier  them  to 
leave.  But  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  none  were  busy. 
Then  the  apprentice,  arrayed  in  his  best,  followed  his  master 
to  church  or  sauntered  idly  through  the  fields.  The  factories 
were  shut ;  no  home  labor  was  done.  It  was,  accordingly, 
wisely  chosen  as  the  school  day,  and,  that  the  most  rigid  preci- 
sian might  take  no  offence,  it  was  determined  that  the  schol- 
ars should  be  taught  to  write  and  read  from  the  Bible  or  books 
of  a  moral  kind. 

The  first  Sunday-school  out  of  New  England,  of  which  any 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  was  that  kept  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Dunkers  at  Ephrata.  It  began  in  1740,  and  ended  in  1777, 
when  the  battle  of  Brandywine  turned  the  school-house  into  a 
hospital  for  wounded  troops.  That  of  Frances  Asbiiry,  in  Han- 
over county,  Virginia,  came  next ;  but  the  sect  of  which  he  was 
the  great  bishop  took  no  action  in  its  behalf  for  seven  years. 
At  last,  in  1700,  the  Methodist  Conference  resolved  to  open 
schools  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Three  months  later  a  convention  of  Universahsts  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and,  before  breaking  up,  recommended  each 
church  to  establish  one  wherein  on  Sunday  children  should  be 
taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  ring  psalms.  But  something 
more  tlun  the  votes  of  a  few  pious  gentlemen  was  needed  to 
put  the  schools  in  operation.  This  the  energy  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush  supplied.  With  a  liberality  not  common  in  his  day, 
he  determined  to  have  them  dependent  on  the  support  of  no 
church  or  creed.  He  went  for  advice  to  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  Mathew  Carey,  the  printer,  and  the 
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most  influential  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  then  living  in  the 
city.  They  liked  his  plan.  A  general  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called,  and  in  January,  1791,  "The  First  Day  or  Sunday 
School  Society  "  of  Philadelphia  began  to  exist,*  Ten  dollars 
paid  to  the  treasurer  procured  a  life-meml)ership.  A  payment 
of  one  dollar  entitled  the  giver  to  be  considered  a  meml«;r  for 
one  year.  Many  dollars  were  promptly  cent  in,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  sabscribers  was  held  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
1791,  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sharpless  on  Second 
street.  In  March  the  first  non-sectarian  Sunday-school  in  this 
country  commenced,  and  eo  great  was  the  attendance  that  a 
seoond  was  started  in  the  following  May.  Before  two  years 
had  paased  a  third  was  opened,  and,  as  the  society  annoonodd 
with  pleasure,  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  scholars 
came  regularly  every  Sabbath  day.  During  the  same  time 
five  hundred  others  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
had  loft.t  Such  good  work,  it  was  felt,  deserved  to  be  en- 
couniged,  and  as  the  State  was  spending  money  on  mad-house«, 
prigonB,  and  turnpike  roads,  the  Sunday-school  Society  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  aid.  But,  when  the  matter  came  up  for 
debate,  Albert  Gallatin  moved  a  committee  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  have  free  schools  throughout  the  Stat«.^ 
The  committeemen  took  two  months  to  deUljerate,  and  then 
brought  in  a  curious  report,*  It  was  their  opinion  that  a 
school  ought  to  be  establislied  at  each  county  town ;  that  it 
should  bo  supported  by  the  arrearage-of-taxes  fund  and  by  a 
small  charge ;  that  children  who  could  read  and  write  should 
be  admitted,  and  for  three  years  taught  geog^phy,  lii»tory, 
English  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  |     Bnt 

*  A  like  m«Asan!,  meanwhile,  wai  on  foot  at  Boston.  "  A  Saaday-Mhoal  n- 
tablishod  by  the  liberai  aubtcription  of  a  numticr  of  patriotic  gentlemen  of  thU 
mctropoU*  was  opened  on  SuDilay  Uhi"  (April  17).  Columbian  C<-niln<»l,  April 
ao,  1791.  In  1797  another  Sonday-sdiool  was  begun  in  Samuel  SlMor'a  oottoo* 
mill  at  Pawtucket. 

f  My  authoritiee  for  tbeec  facta  are  the  notice)  of  th«  aoclvty  In  the  folloitttig 
papers;  Oatette  of  the  United  Statoa,  J  unitary  ft,  1791.  American  Daily  Adrer- 
ti*er.  May  IR,  1791;  January  19,  1793;  February  7,  I79:i.  General  AdTcrtlier, 
February  H,  1791.  Indcpcndesil  Qaaetteer,  August  26, 1793;  Januar;  19 
.ipril  18,  179». 

t  American  Daily  Adrertiacr,  Jaatury  10,  1791 

«  Ibid.,  March  3, 1798.  |  Ibid^  Much  %  April  8, 179tl 
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the  Quakers  Btood  out  against  the  scheme  manfally,  and  it 
faikxi 

The  year  by  this  time  was  well  advanced,  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  began  to  be  drawn  to  the  visit  of  the  fifty  In- 
dian chiefs  and  the  approaching  elections.  A  President  and 
Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  United  States.  A 
Governor  was  to  be  elected  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  had  been  busy  with  a  law  regulating 
the  presidential  succession  and  prescribing  the  manner  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  vote.  Whetlier  the  electors  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Legislatures  or  the  people  was  a  matter  each  State  de- 
cided for  itself.  But  Congress  now  required  that  all  electors 
sLituld  be  appointed  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  1792,  on  which  day  they  were  to 
uioet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote.  The  voting  was  to  be 
done  by  ballot.  Each  elector  was  to  write  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  nan>es  of  two  men,  but  miike  no  mark  or  sign  to  show 
which  name  he  wished  should  be  that  of  the  President,  and 
which  that  of  the  President's  Vice.  The  ballot  taken,  the  law 
provided  that  three  certificates  of  the  votes  cast,  and  for  whom 
cast,  must  be  prepared.  One  must  be  sent  by  a  special  messen- 
ger to  the  President  of  the  Senate  before  the  first  Wednes- 
y  in  January  next  ensuing.     A  second  must  be  sent  to  the 

le  officer  by  post.  The  third,  for  safe  keeping,  must  be 
given  to  the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  electore  met. 
Should  there  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates 
most  1)6  sent  or  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  day 
named  for  counting  the  electoral  vote  in  Congress  was  the 
leooDd  Wedne€day  in  February,  Should  the  President  and 
Vice-President  both  die,  resign,  or  be  removed,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  or,  if  there  were  none,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Iloueo,  should  act  as  President  till  a  new  election  took  place. 

The  law  was  approved  on  the  first  of  March,  went  into 
effect  at  once,  and  a  few  months  later  the  first  election  under 
t«x>k  place.    But  a  presidential  election  then  bore  little  re- 

blance  to  that  contest  which  in  our  time  hinders  legisla- 
tioii^  disorders  business,  and  distracts  the  whole  country  for 
ax  monthfl  every  four  years.    There  were  no  primaries,  no 
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conventions,  no  fonnal  uominations,  no  national  committees 
manage  the  campaign.     Indeed,  in  eome  of  the  Statee,  the^ 
people  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  choice  of  a  Preaident  than 
they  now  have  with  the  election  of  the  men  sent  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     Kot  an  elector  was  pledged.     Ereiy- 
body  knew,  however,  tliat  when  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber came  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  would  write  I 
down  on  his  ballot  tlie  name  of  George  "Wa^hiugton,  with  the 
intent  of  making  that  great  man  again  President  of  the  Unittsl 
States.     There  unanimity  would  stop,  for  olectora  can  not' 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  both   living  in  thol 
Bame  State  with  themselves.    The  twenty-one  electors  of  Vir- 
ginia, therefore,  must  cast  their  second  votes  for  a  citizen  of 
Bome  other  State,  and  for  whom,  it  was  asked,  should  they  cut 
them  3     The  second  name  on  the  ballot  of  every  FederHlUt  > 
would  surely  be  that  of  John  Adams.    But  the  electors  of  Vir-j 
ginia  would  not  be  Federalists.    They  would  be  FederaMlepuV 
licans,  and  by  Federal-Republicans  four  names  were  held  iaj 
esteem.    The  claims  of  George  Clinton  and  Thomas  Jeffersoaj 
were  beyond  dispute,  nor  could  any  one  say  that  Thomas  Mif- 
flin and  Aaron  Burr  were  unworthy  of  the  oflBce.     But  of  th*j 
four  it  became  apparent,  as  October  drew  on,  tliat  Clinton  1 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  second  pkce.    All  Fed- 
eral-RepublicauB  were  therefore  urged  to  join  his  name  withj 
that  of  Washington  in  their  votee. 

Men  who  hated  Mr.  Clinton  would,  the  Kepublicaos  siud,  | 
talk  much  about  his  opposition  to  the  Constitution.     He  had  j 
indeed  opposed  the  Constitution.     But  it  had   since  been ' 
amended,  and  he  was  now  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  it  as  ooald 
be  fomid  in  the  land.    Mr.  Clinton's  opinions  liad  always  Ijoea 
within  the  range  of  the  Republican  theory.     Ilis  maxim  lud 
always  been  to  keep  the  Govenmient  connected  with  the 
people.* 

"  OteoTge  Clinton  a  Bo  publican ! "  exclaimed  the  Federal- 
ists.  "Was  there  ever  such  effrontery  I  Do  his  friends  sup- 
pose the  memories  of  freemen  are  so  short  that  they  can  not 
go  back  four  years?  It  is  amusing  to  hear  tlieso  men  sol- 
emnly protesting  that  they  would  on  no  toconnt  tamper  with  i 
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the  Constitution.  They  are  strictly  Federal.  Thoy  would 
not  hart  a  branch,  nay,  not  eo  much  as  a  twig,  of  the  tree  of 
hherty.  Yet  they  are  supporting  a  man  who  did  his  best  to 
lay  the  axe  at  its  very  root."  *  Clinton  a  friend  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, indeed  1  Did  he  not  defy  the  Government  ?  Did  he  not 
kill  the  old  impost  ?  Did  he  not  bitterly  oppose  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Did  he  not  go  to  all  extremes,  even  to  the  verge  of  draw- 
ing tlie  sword,  to  keep  New  York  out  of  the  union  ?  Did  he  not 
become  ao  violent,  in  sliort,  that  Iiis  own  slavish  followers  shrank 
in  terror  from  his  standard  when  he  was  willing  and  ready  to 
raise  it  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  f  Yet  this 
man  is  held  up  to  us  as  the  model  of  a  pure  Repubhcan.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  say  that  he  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Constitution, 
that  bis  opposition  ceased  when  the  amendraenta  were  adopted- 
Will  any  unbiased  mind  believe  this?  Can  any  man  in  bis 
TeaUy  beUeve  that  Clinton  would  obey  the  Constitution  of 
"'ihe  United  States  after  wantonly  violating  the  Constitution  of 
New  York  State  and  seizing  a  Govemorslap  to  wliich  he  was 
not  chosen  ?  Whence  comes  this  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  ? 
Doe«  it  come  from  States  abounding  in  Republican  institutions? 
From  States  where  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  are  so  scat- 
tered that  no  one  need  grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  No,  it  comes  from 
YiTginia  and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  a  school- 
hoQse  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  slave  is  in  New  England.  And 
who  are  the  men  who  cry  monarchy  and  aristocracy?  Not  one 
toiiOag  them  can  point  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  occa- 
Bon  when  he  has  ever  suggested  or  supported  any  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  he  affects  to  love  so  welL 

It  is  a  wise  maxim  which  tells  us  not  to  throw  away  dirty 
water  till  we  have  clean.  The  present  excellent  Government 
hag  brought  us  out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  placed  us  on 
the  aammit  of  prosperity  and  national  honor.  Wo  know  what 
A  Federal  Government  can  do.  We  do  not  know  what  a  Re- 
pobliean  Vice-President  may  do.  Is  it  ■wise,  tlien,  to  put  away 
Mr.  Adixma  and  accept  Mr.  CHnton  ?  No !  and  every  elector 
who  has  the  good  of  country  at  heart  will  see  to  it  that  no  such 
iD-timed  change  is  made. 

*  Oaxett«of  tbc  United  States,  December  6,  1703. 
f  Ibil,  November  24,  1792. 
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There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  joBt  now,  eaid  the  Republicana, 
about  Federal  men  and  measures.  It  is  time  something  was 
said  abont  Bepablican  men  and  measoreB.  When  the  present 
dispate  is  cahnly  reviewed,  the  state  of  the  matter  will  be  found 
to  be  simply  this :  Mr.  Adams  ought  not  to  be  re-elected  bo- 
cause  the  Constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are  strongly 
Rcpubhcan,  while  he  is  strongly  monarchicaL  He  ought  not 
to  be  re-elected  because  he  has  called  the  Constitution  a  prom- 
ising easily  toward  a  weU-regolated  Government ;  because,  since 
he  took  the  oath  of  office,  he  has  labored  steadily  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  present  form  of  Government,  and  because  in 
his  "  Defence "  and  his  "  Davila "  he  has  done  nothing  if  he 
has  not  paved  the  way  for  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

This  mode  of  attacking  Mr.  Adams,  the  Federahsts  replied, 
with  garbled  senteucus  from  his  writings,  is  like  that  of  the 
atheist  who  asserts  he  can  prove  from  passages  in  the  Bible 
that  "  there  is  no  God."  * 

The  voting  of  the  electors  took  place  on  the  appointed  day. 
But  so  slowly  did  news  travel  froui  State  to  State  that  the 
year  closed  and  Kentucky  was  still  unheard  froni.f  It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Federahsts  had  triumphed,  and 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  been  tbeix^choice.  ^ 


♦  Gazette  of  the  United  SiAtet,  Koreraber  28,  1792. 
f  Independent  Qazcttecr,  December  29,  1793. 

^  One  Lundrcd  and  thirtj-two  rote*  wore  cut.  Washington  receired  one  bng. 
dretl  and  thirty-two,  John  Adams  ecventy-Bcven,  George  Clinton  fifty,  ThooM 
Jeffcrsrin  four,  Aaron  Burr  one.    The  etcotoml  vote  of  each  State 
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Clinton  f(Ot  the  ncanlinoiM  vote  of  New  York,  Vlri^ma,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  am!  one  vote  from  Pennnylvania.  JefTenon  got  all  hla  rotoa  fraa  K«i> 
tuckj.    South  Carolina  garc  one  to  Burr.    Hie  reit  men  all  for  Adam*. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  STBTTOGLE  FOB  KEUTBALITT. 

OsTE  afternoon  in  December,*  while  the  election  retumfl 
were  BtiU  coming  slowly  in,  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were 
filled  with  groups  of  excited  men.t  They  were  at  first  snp- 
poeed  to  be  Federalists  rejoicing  over  the  reports  from  New 
England,  which,  it  wa£  hoped,  wonld  come  by  that  day's  maiL 
But  it  was  soon  observed  that  none  were  more  noisy  and  joy- 
ful than  the  Kepublicans.  "  It  is  glorious ! "  they  cried,  "  it  is 
glorious  1  The  allied  armies  are  soundly  beaten.  The  Duke  of 
Bronswick  is  in  fnU  retreat.  Dumouriez  has  saved  the  Be- 
pnblic  Qa  ir&l  Qa  ira ! "  Never  had  there  been  such  ex- 
citement since  the  great  day,  five  years  before,  when  Pennsyl- 
vania came  under  the  new  Federal  Hoof.  Some  hurried  to  the 
churches  and  rang  the  bells  with  a  will.  Others  put  up  the^ 
elmtteiB  of  their  shops  and  hajstened  into  the  streets  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  Dumouriez  and  Thomas  Paine  and  the  great 
French  victories.  "When  night  came  the  inns  and  taverns  were 
full  of  tipsy  revellers  singing  and  shouting  and  drinking  toasts. 
No  song  was  then  thought  more  patriotic  than  "Gbd  save 
Great  Washington,"  which  was  nothing  else  than  "  God  save 
the  King,"  wilh  new  words.  But  a  few  jolly  gentlemen,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,  sang,  amidst  thun- 
ders of  applause,  the  Republican  song, "  Qa,  Ira."  These  words, 
as  all  true  patriots  loved  to  remember,  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Franklin  in  the  trying  times  of  1777.  X   When  the  news  of  the 

*  December  14,  I19i. 

f  American  DaOy  Adrertiser,  December  16, 1792. 

%  In  the  Chroniqne  de  Pkris,  Mai  4,  1792,  Anarcharsia  Clootz  asserts  that  the 
cqMCHkm  "  ^a  in"  is  of  American  origin,  and  that  Franklin,  "  l^gislateur  de  la 
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disastrous  retreat  tlirotigli  tho  Jerseys  and  the  miserio  of  Vallej 
Forge  reached  France,  niiuiy  good  friends  to  America  began  to 
think  that  now  indeed  all  was  lost.  But  the  stout  heart  of 
Franklin  never  for  a  moment  flinched.  "  This  is  indeed  bad 
news,"  said  he,  "  but,  ja  ira,  5a  ira,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end."  Old  diplomats  and  courtiers,  amazed  at  his  confidence, 
passed  about  his  cheering  words.  They  were  taken  up  by  the 
newspapers ;  thoy  were  remembered  by  the  people,  and,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  French  Eevolution,  were  repeated  over  and 
over  again  on  every  side,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  stirring 
Bong  which,  till  the  Mai-seillaise  Hymn  appeared,  had  no  equ^ 
in  France.* 

At  New  York  the  joy  of  tho  people  was  yet  wilder,  and  aa 
each  packet  that  drew  wp  at  the  wharf  confirmed  tlae  news,  it 
was  determined  to  give  a  public  expression  to  their  feelings. 
The  twenty-seventh  of 'December  was  selected  as  the  time,  and 
the  whole  day  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  bell-ringing  and 
firing  of  caimon.     "WTien  evenuig  came,  the  Society  of   St. 

Delaware,"  brought  it  in.  A  few  months  later,  September  21,  1792,  the  Monitear 
UnlverscI  Bays:  "Noub  croyona  utile  de  piibHer  lea  reflections  Buivantes  de  M.  Coo- 
dorect  prices,  diaa  la  Chronique.  Fmnklin  dtuit  i  n^gncier  &  Paris  pour  le«  in- 
t^r£ta  de  son  pars,  lor:«<]iie  Ics  milices  amSricaineB  nouTellement  form^ea  sou* 
tennient  Bar  lea  borda  de  In  Delaware  les  cfforta  dcs  troupes  lea  mieuz  diacipUo^es 
de  TEurope.  Lorsqu'on  lut  anaonfait  In  nouTolIe  de  quclques  rcrera  esBujds  par 
lea  coDcitojenB,  II  repondait  itxaa  a'^mouvoir :  Cela  est  f&cheox,  mais  9a  ira.** 
Bee  Rosontharg  America  nud  France,  p.  26S. 
*  The  worda  0/  the  aong  are : 

(?A  IRA! 
"  Ah !  fa  ira,  ya  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  gana  cease  r^pite,  ah  I 

Ah  1  5a  ira,  Qa  Jra,  9a  Ira, 

Halgri  mutioe  tout  riussira, 

Nos  cnnemia  confus  en  restent  Ik 

Et  noua  allons  chanter  Alldluia. 

Ah !  Qa  ira,  ya  ira,  5a  ira, 

Quand  Boileau,  jadia  dti  clergS,  paria, 

Comme  un  propht^tc  il  a  predit  cela. 

En  chantant  roa  chaiiaonnette  aveo  plaiair,  oa  dim, 

Ah !  (fa.  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgr^  mntins  tout  r^ussira. 

Ah  I  9a  ira,  <;a  ira,  9a  ira." 
American  Dail/  AdTcrti»er,  June  27»  1793.     Independent  Gaietteer,  June  80, 
11»X 
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Tuumaiiy  lit  up  its  great  wigwam,  and  the  members  of  the 
Older  spent  their  time  till  far  after  midnight  singing  songs*  and 
driukiug  toasts  to  the  French  RepubHc,  to  the  Fifteen  States, 
to  Dtunouriez,  to  Petion,  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  tlio  Ameri- 
can Fair,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  ever  keep  their  favors  for 
the  Eep^blican  brave.     Meanwhile  the  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  held  a  like  meeting  at  their  own  haU.f 
I       As  the  accounts  of  these  proceedings  reached  Boston,  the 
'  dtizens,  who  sympathized  heartUj  with  France,  determined  to 
outdo  them.     Thej  would  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  expulsion  of  her  invaders  with  a  "Civic 
Feafit "  the  like  of  which  Boston  had  never  eeem     Money  waa 
iostantlj  collected.  J    Committees  were  appointed,  managers 
chosen,  and  the  announcement  soon  made  that  on  Thuraday, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1793,  the  feast  should  t»e  held. 
One  earnest  Republican  expressed  the  hope  that,  as  rank,  the 
invidious  progeny  of  aristocratic  zealots,  was  abolished  by  the 
title  citizen,  the  joy  of  the  metropolis  would  show  itself  on 
the  auspicious  day  in  cordial  hilarity.**     Another  wished  that 
every  citizen  might  be  Been  wearing  the  national  cockade  of 
FraneeL  |     On  the  morning  of  the  feast-day  the  rising  sun  was 
welcomed  witli  a  salute  from  the  castle  and  a  discharge  of  can- 
non in  tlje  town.    At  eleven  a  huge  ox,  that  had  been  roasting 
darilig  the  whole  of  the  previous  night,  was  placed  uixtn  a 
Ltj^  ear,  and,  preceded  by  twelve  citizens  in  white  frocks  and 
armed  with  cleavers,  was  dragged  toward  Boston.     Behind 

*  "  Hark !  bark  I  the  joyful  news  is  come ! 
Sound !  sound  the  trumpet,  bcitt  the  dram, 

While  merry  bells  resoand ; 
Where  freedom's  sacred  engignB  wave, 
6apported  by  the  free  and  brave, 

There  victory  is  fonnd. 

"  By  Hell  inapir'd  with  brutal  rage, 
Aoftria  and  PriiAsia  both  engage 

To  crudh  fair  freetlora'a  flame; 
Bnt  the  inireplJ  cons  of  France 
Have  led  llicm  such  a  gloHouA  dance, 

Tliey've  turned  their  backa  for  shame." 
rADMriem  Dally  Adrcrtisor,  January  3,  1T93. 
^Ha— chuaetta  Mercury,  January  17,  1703. 
'IbU.  I  tbid.,  Januatr  19,  1703. 
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it  came  a  wagon  heavy  with  eight  hnndred  loaves  of  breod, 
and  a  second  creaking  under  great  hogsheads  of  Federal  pnnch.)^ 
A  third  followed,  piled  high  with  bread.  A  fonrth,  withH^ 
punch,  closed  the  procession,  which  set  out  from  Feny  street, 
North  end,  went  thence  to  the  Federal  stimip,  and,  winding 
through  the  town,  passed  the  house  of  Citizen  Ilancock,  pajsiwj 
the  Federal  Meeting- House,  and  brought  up  at  last  on  6ta" 
street.  As  the  revellers  reached  that  spot,  long  known  to  the 
merchants  and  shippers  &a  Oliver's  Dock,  they  stopped  and 
went  through  some  muomiery  which,  it  was  given  out,  changed 
the  name  to  Lil>erty  Square.  Once  in  State  street,  the  biead 
and  moat,  with  huge  beakers  of  punch,  were  distributed  to  the 
crowds.  The  fat  ox,  they  were  given  to  understand,  was  Ari*- 
tocracy.  The  gaudy  decorations  were  the  titles  of  the  {Political 
Hydra.  The  immolation  of  the  beast  on  the  altar  of  Democ- 
racy was  a  peaee-oflfering  to  Liberty  and  Equality  and  tb 
Kights  of  Man.*  The  feast  over,  the  fragments  were  gnthe: 
up,  and  sent  off  to  feed  the  poor  in  the  almshouse  and  the  jaiL 
Some  enthusiasts,  having  collected  a  handful  of  money  from 
the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  jostled  each  other  on  the 
narrow  streets,  hastened  oflE  to  the  jail,  liberated  tbe  poor 
■wretches  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  bade  them  breathe  the  air 
of  hberty  and  share  the  rights  of  man.f 

The  aftemcHin  was  passed  in  feasting  and  making  merry. 
The  school-children  were  drawn  up  on  St&tc  street,  and,  thjit'< 
they  might  bo  impressed  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  d«J, 
each  was  given  a  civic  cako  stamped  with  the  words  "  Liberty-, 
and  Equality." :(  The  popokce  were  entertained  with  tho 
right  of  two  balloons  sent  up  from  Liberty  Square,  and  by  a 
troop  of  boys  bearing  a  flag  inscribed  : 

"Brunswick's  old  Duke,  with  ninety  thousand  men, 
March\l  into  France,  and  then  run  out  again."  • 

The  Citizen  Mechanics  sat  down  to  as  lino  a  dinner  as  tbe 


I 
I 


*  HuMchaaetla  llercur7,  Jtnuary  30,  1799. 
f  Oolomblaii  Omtinel,  J«i>a«rr  86,  1703. 
X  For  «  dv»criptioQ  o(  the  Ciric  Fe««i, »«  OajcttP  of  the  Unile<l  St«to«,  Ffbn*.! 

•17  e,  1798;  Ancrican  Pftily  Adrorli^cr,  Kcbnuiry  8,  179»;  Columbiui  C«fitia»t,| 
Jaottw^  26,  80,  1793  ;  Mu£mchii«i>tU  Mercury,  Jmuat^  26,  1793. 

•  American  Dfcily  Advcrtacr,  Fobniary  6,  1798. 
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cooks  of  the  mofit  renewed  tavern  could  provide,  and  sang  for 
the  firet  time  the  new  stanza  of  "  God  save  Great  Wafiliing- 
tWL"*  At  Faneui]  Hall  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 
French  Consul  were  entertained  in  a  room  made  resplendent 
\rith  obelisks  and  flags,  broken  crowns  and  Bcepti-es,  mottoes 
ind  cherubs,  and  a  great  eye  of  Providence,  which,  it  was  said, 
teemed  to  look  benignly  down  on  the  scene  of  Love  and  Unity 
below.  Wlien  ilarlcness  came  on,  a  huge  lajitem  was  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  liborty-pole,  and  threw  its  light  over  all  the 
dty  and  the  ships  tlxat  lay  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay.  On 
one  side  was  rudely  painted  the  ruina  of  the  Bastilo.  On  the 
other  a  prostrate  British  lion,  and  beneath  him  the  wish  that 
he  mlglit  never  rise  till  he  did  so  in  support  of  the  liberties  of 

'id.t 

And  now  the  rage  for  civic  feasts  spread  through  all  New 
England.  Lexington,  Roxbury,  Ij;  Dorchester,*  Cambridge,  | 
Chariestown,'^  Portsmouth,  "Watertown,  and  Plymouth  followed 
hard  upon  each  other  in  imitating  Boston. 

Both  men  and  women  eeemed  for  the  time  to  have  put 
airay  their  wits  and  gone  mad  with  republicanism.  Their 
dma,  tlwir  speech,  their  daily  conduct  were  all  regulated  on 
Btrict  Republican  principles.  There  must  be  a  flaming  liberty- 
cap  in  every  house.  There  must  be  a  cockade  on  every  hat. 
There  must  be  no  more  use  of  the  old  titles  Sir  and  Mr.,  Dr. 
and  Kev.  It  is  time,  exclaimed  one  of  these  ardent  Repub- 
licans, it  is  time  the  use  of  these  diabolical  terms  ceased. 
They  are  but  imitations  of  the  tottering  remains  of  aristocracy. 
u     They  are  offensive  to  Republican  ears.     "We  cannot  open  a 

^^k         *  Tliis  stajizm  «u : 

^H  "  Xert  ia  my  song  shall  be, 

^^^^^^K^  Guardians  of  Liberty, 

^^^^^h  free 

^^^^^m  0 !  may  LfBERTT, 

^^^^H  on  EQUALITY, 

^^^^^  With  LOVE  und  UXITY, 

^^^f  Last  to  the  EKD." 

^  Independent  Oiuetteer,  Febrnary  9, 1^98. 

H         +  U»it*chnM?tU  Mercury,  January  20,  1793  ;  Columbiaa  Centlnol,  January  SO, 

iT»a. 

I  IbfaL,  r«bni«i7  «,  1798.  •  OolumMan  Contlncl,  February  2, 1798. 

I  IWi,  Pebmary  9, 1798.  *  Ibid.,  January  26,  1798. 
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letter  but  we  are  addreseed  as  Dear  Sir.  TVe  cannot  go  ini 
the  courts  but  wo  heiir  "his  Worship  the  Mayor"  or  '* 
Honor  the  Judge."  We  cannot  attend  the  Legislature,  to 
what  the  eervants  of  the  people  are  a1.K)ut,  but  we  hear  on 
every  side  "  hia  ExcMsUency  the  Governor,"  or  "  his  Excel- 
lency the  Prctiidcnt,"  or  the  "  Honorable  Gentlenjan  who  spoke 
last"  Let  xm  stop  this,  go  to  France  for  a  Republican  leeeon, 
put  aside  the  absurd  epitliets  of  Mr.  and  Sir,  and  use  '^  the  so- 
cial and  soul-wanniug  term  Citizen."  *  This  silly  freak,  of 
which  a  man  of  sense  ought  to  hare  been  ashamed  to  dream, 
was  instantly  taken  up.  At  New  York  a  newspaper  tiditor 
made  haste  to  beg  his  friends  to  address  him  henceforth 
Citizen,  and  not  as  Mr.,  which  was  a  short  form  of  "  Master. 
At  Boston  every  mun  was  soon  calling  his  neiglibor  Citi 
and  his  wife  Citess.  $  The  word  appeared  scrawled  on  the 
ters  dropped  at  the  post-office ;  it  stood  at  the  head  of  memo: 
aJs  or  addresses  sent  up  to  the  Governor,  and  before  the  name 
of  pubUc  characters  mentioned  in  the  Gazettes.  It  was  osihI 
the  notices  of  deaths  and  marriages.*  Tradesmen  put  it  on  thei 
biUfl.     It  fell  from  the  lips  of  judges  as  they  sat  upon  the  l>enc 

To  cool  men  whose  republicanism  wa«  of  a  lees  ardent 
this  folly  was  infinitely  diverting.  To  laugh  at  it,  to  scoff 
it,  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  in  prose  and  verse,  was  long 
amusement  with  many.  One  pretended  to  hold  a  grave  di»* 
cussion  as  to  whether  a  woman  should  be  called  citess  or  dv- 
es8. 1  A  second  objected  to  citess  because  it  might  bo  trans- 
lated "  a  woman  of  the  town."  *■    A  third  in  tlus  dilemma 

*  Amerioan  DtUy  Adrordter,  Dnoorabcr  22,  1792 ;  NaUoiwI  Ouette,  Dmmb- 
b«r  Se,  1799 ;  Guette  of  tbc  United  EUtes,  Fcbnury  G,  1793. 

f  Independent  Gaictloer,  February  8,  1783. 

I  lu  commenting  an  the  nac  of  citMa,  in  editor  otMerrct  that,  "  *a  the  term 
dtiMD  Id,  like  iUo  term  inivn,  cif  oommon  gender,  th«  Vena  citM>  wm  from  •  p»tH. 
otie  pan  never  nibbed  by  the  hand  of  gnnunar,**  uul  rnggeMM  dvtM.  MuMcbo- 
•elU  Mercury,  Jftniiiiry  22,  1 703. 

*  N'Mionnl  Gftzrttp,  Ma;  11,  1793 ;  MMMchuMtU  Menranr,  Jmiujut'  S3, 1791 
I  National  Oazctt<>,  February  6,  1 703. 

A  •<  xo  CITESS  to  tDj  name  FIl  hare,  njr*  Satu, 
Tlio'  Bntton  lad*  about  it  u>  much  pnt« ; 
Pre  aak'd  In*  meaning,  and  our  Totn,  the  clown, 
fiayi,  dam  «',  V  mennt, '  A  woman  of  lh«  inwa.'  " 

A  Villager.    Independent  Gazetteer,  Uttdk  iO,  II 
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the  use  of  biped.  The  word  had,  he  said,  many 
good  qxialities  to  recommend  it.  It  waa  simple,  fitted  people 
of  erery  country,  was  both  male  and  female,  was  not  of  aristo- 
cnUtc  origin,  aceonied  with  truth,  and  was  free  from  flattery.* 
Still  another  iirged  that  a  woman  should  be  called  "  neighbor- 
eas."  "  Cite  "  waa  too  puerile.  Lady  was  used  by  women  of 
low  charncter.f  Another  observer  remarked,  sourly,  that  men 
who  could  not  shape  their  Republican  moutlis  to  say  Sir  or  Mr., 
liad  no  trouble  in  rolling  out  such  eenteaces  as,  the  Right 
Worehipful  Grand  Master,  and  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  X 

But  the  friends  of  the  French  Repubhc  were  impervious 
to  ridicule.  Their  heads  were  turned.  They  forgot  for  a 
time  to  murmur  against  the  Bank  and  tlie  Indian  war,  and 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  cockades,  hberty  and 
ity,  and  the  rights  of  man.  One  day  the  women  of  Me- 
Botomy  held  a  meeting,  tricked  themselvea  out  in  hberty-caps 
tod  French  cockades,  sang  patriotic  eongs,  drank  toasts,  and 
ate  civic  cake.*  Another  day  some  truckmen  at  Philadel- 
phia saw  the  constaljle  dragging  an  unfortunate  sailor  through 
the  Btroeta.  Their  blood  boiled  at  the  eight.  Instantly  leaving 
their  Imcks,  they  hastened  to  ask  why  their  feUow-eitizen  wna 
deprived  of  his  liberty.  Tliey  were  told  he  was  a  debtor.  In 
a  moment  they  collected  four  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
set  him  free,  gave  him  a  few  pence,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the 
nearoBt  tavern  and  drink  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man,  which  the  sailor  was  nothing  loath  to  do.  |  Even  the  de- 
iifn  on  the  cents,  which  began  to  appear  early  in  March,  was 
o^etudre  to  all  friends  of  France.  One  grumbler  remarked 
that  the  chain  of  fifteen  links  was  a  bad  on^en  for  liberty. 
Another  took  up  half  a  column  in  a  newspaper  to  prove  that 
the  true  emblem  of  liberty  was  not  the  head  of  Medusa,  but  a 
cap  and  spear. 

Men  of  all  parties  meantime  were  torn  between  hope  and 

*  Guctte  of  chc  United  Sutc^  February  6,  1793,    Sec,  al^o,  some  rooiarka  of 
SWUr  t'nu'kbraSn,  in  Anjerieon  Mercury,  February  18,  1793, 

f  lodqjcndont  Gucth-er,  M&rch  0,  1793. 

I  Guctte  of  the  United  Stntca,  April  20,  1783. 

•  liu|«|)«tuleal  Gawitecr,  March  80,  1793. 
I  Independent  Gazetteer,  Fcbnuiry  9,  1793. 
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fear.  At  New  York  for  three  months  not  an  entry  had  l>een 
spread  upon  the  Ixwks  at  the  Tontine  Coffee-House  by  a  ship- 
captain  from  England  or  France.  The  few  accounts,  there- 
fore, of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  that  had  reached  the 
States,  came  through  unreliable  sources,  and  were  ajs  conflict- 
ing as  they  were  numerous.  Some  sea-captains  had  heard  thi« 
or  that  rumor  at  some  port  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  mer- 
chant had  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Jamaica,  or  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  obtained  hi^  information  from  the 
Spaniards  at  New  Orleans.  The  cause  of  this  strange  stoppage 
of  the  packets  was  every  day  the  subject  of  much  dispute  at 
the  coflEee-houses.  At  one  moment  it  was  believed  that  an 
embargo  had  been  laid  in  -Great  Britain  on  all  ships.  At  the 
next  it  was  maintained  that  the  high  bounty  of  nine  guineaa  a 
man  had  lured  American  sailors  into  tlie  service  of  Britain,  and 
that  American  captains  could  not  keep  crews  on  the  decks  of 
their  ships.  But  the  favorite  theory  was  that  general  improsa 
warrants  had  been  put  out,  and  that,  until  American  seamen 
could  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  of  being  British  subjects, 
no  vessels  could  qiiit  England  for  the  United  States.  What  was 
doing  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  in  consequence  long  the  subject 
of  surmise  and  guesses.  The  FmsHian  King,  it  was  said,  had 
been  sotindly  beaten  by  Custine.  The  late  French  King  had 
lost  his  head.  The  French  Republic  had  declared  war  on 
England. 

At  last  all  doabts  were  put  at  rest,  for,  early  one  morning 
in  April,  a  British  packet  was  discovered  coming  up  the  har- 
bor of  New  Tork.  In  a  few  minutes  a  quarter  of  the  city  was 
at  the  Battery.  Every  man  who  e.\pected  a  newspaper  or  a 
letter  could  scarce  restrain  his  impatience  till  the  mail-bags 
were  opened.  Then,  as  the  news  spread,  aliimi  went  with  it. 
The  extreme  Bepublicans,  indeed,  became  more  violent  and 
clamorous  than  before.  But  great  numliere  of  their  lees  vio- 
lent brethren  deserted  them  and  came  over  to  the  side  of 
Government.  While  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  tlie  coun- 
try becoming  involved  in  strife,  many  men  of  sense  and  tem- 
per who  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  Frencli,  had  rejoiced 
over  their  victories,,  had  put  on  tlie  cockade,  had  gone  to  civic 
foaste,  had  colled  their  dearest  friend  citizen,  had  rang  Qa  Ira, 
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and  had  niiled  at  the  Government  for  its  Inkewarmnesg  to- 
ward the  young  Kepublic.     The  moment,  however,  they  heard 
that  France  had  beheaded  her  king,  and  was  at  war  with  Eng- 
land and  with  Spain,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  new  aspect.     To 
Boffer  Frenchmen  to  buy  amiB,  to  purchase  provisions,  to  fit 
oat  privateers,  to  raise  troops,  to  enlist  eailors  for  her  frigates, 
would  now  be  constmed  into  a  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land and  Spain.     And  what  euch  a  declaration   meant  was 
dreadfal  to  think  of.     With  Spain  in  full  possession  of  the 
IGfiBiBaippi,  with  the  Indians  on  the  war-path,  with  the  whole 
western  country  in  a  fennent,  witli  a  British  garrison  at  De- 
troit, at  Niagara,  at  Oawego,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  United  States  would  be  scarce  able  to  defend  heraelf.     To 
'  help  France  would  be  out  of  her  power.     Millions  would  bo 
JUed  to  the  public  debt.     Trade,  which  for  four  years  past 
been  rapidly  growing,  would  be  destroyed.    Exports  would 
trtop.    Prices  would  fall.    Business  would  be  ruined,  and  all 
for  what  ?     Tliat  an  ally  might  be  aided.    But  had  that  ally  a 
right  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  f     She  had  defiled  her  good 
cause  with  blood.     She  had  made  of  liberty  another  name  for 
license,  and  was  fast  reducing  all  men  to  an  equality  by  cutting 
ofl  the  head  of  each  citizen  who  rose  above  the  mass. 

To  count  up  the  manifold  evils  of  a:  war  was  easy.    But  to 
rpoint  out  the  narrow  and  tortuous  path  by  whicli  they  were  to 
shunned  was  hard.    By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  the  United 
'^Btalea  had,  in  the  moat  express  and  solemn  terms,  guaranteed 
forerrer  the  French  possessions  in  America.     By  the  treaty  of 
Qoreo  the  ports  of  the  country  were  opened  to  the  pri- 
and  prizes  of  France,  a  shelter  which  her  enemies  were 
tdenfed.     No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  news  reach  "Washing- 
ktoo,  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  than  he  hastened  with  all  speed 
[to  Philadelphia  and  summoned  his  cabinet  for  advice.     Six- 
were  asked. them.*     "Was  it  wise  to  assemble 
Should  he  forbid  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  meddle  in  the  war  i    Should  he  declare  neutrality  ?    Were 
■dbe  traaties  made   with   France  when  a  Kingdom,  binding 
DOW  that  she  had  become  a  Republic?      Did  the  treaty  of 
aOiaiioe  apply  to  an  offensive  war  1    "Was  France  engaged  in 
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an  offensive  war?    Should  a  niiniBter  from  the  Republic 
received  1 

The  last  question  was  most  timely,  for  a  minister  bad  al 
ready  landed  on  our  shore.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  while  the 
printers  at  Philadelphia  were  patting  into  type  the  news  jost  re- 
ceived from  England,  a  frigate  sailed  past  Sullivan's  Island  and 
dropped  anchor  in  Charleston  harbor.  No  flag  was  needed  to 
make  known  her  nationality.  Her  lines,  her  sails,  tlie  liberty-cap 
that  hung  from  the  foremast  head,  the  hcmnet  roiufe,  and  tlie  let- 
ters R.  F.  that  adorned  the  quarter-galleries,  showed  at  a  glance 
that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  French  navy.  She  was  indeed 
L' Ambuscade,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  Citizen  Bompard  com- 
manding, and  had  come  out  from  Rochefort  with  Citizen  Ge- 
net, the  new  French  Minister  to  the  United  States,  on  board.* 

The  same  day  that  Genet's  arrival  at  Charleston  was  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  put  forth 
his  proclamation  of  neutrality .f  He  called  on  all  good  citi- 
zens to  take  no  part  in  aiding  or  abetting  cither  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers.  He  warned  them  that  If  they  did,  for  every  act 
done  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  they  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  tlie  law.  When  the  ppoo- 
lamation  reached  Charleston  it  had  already  been  violated  a 
dozen  times.  Scarcely  had  Gtcnet  landed  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  mob  and  been  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  when  he  began 
hifl  work.  He  had  not  as  yet  presented  his  credentials;  he 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  President ;  ho  had  not  even 
received  a  formal  transfer  of  the  papers  and  books  of  the  min- 
ister he  came  to  succeed.  Yet  this  man  had  the  efirontcry  to 
do  acta  wliicb,  had  they  been  done  by  the  President,  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  country  into  a  rage,  and  have  been  de- 
nounced as  a  vioktion  of  the  rights  of  man.  He  startod  out 
by  commanding  each  French  consul  in  the  United  States  to  act 
as  a  court  of  admiralty,  for  the  trial  and  condcmnatiou  uf  sucl 
prizes,  as  French  cnusers  might  bring  tg  port.  He  then  we 
on  to  provide  cruisers  to  bring  in  prizes,  and  in  a  few  wee] 
his  courts  were  hard  at  work.  Two  swift-sailing  voaeoie 
instantly  bought,  armed,  equipped  aa  privateers,  named  the 
Citizen  Genet  and  the  Sana  Culottes,  manned  with  American 
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*  Amarfeu  Daily  AdrcrtlMr,  April  %%,  1703. 
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adlora,  and  dispatched  to  wage  war  on  Lome-bound  British 
merchantmen. 

With  BO  much  speed  were  these  things  done  that,  on  May 
first,  twenty-three  days  after  Grenet  entered  Charleston,  Jef- 
ferson received  from  the  British  Minister  a  long  memorial 
couiplaLuuig  of  the  Frenchman's  acts.  Guns  and  ammunition, 
the  paper  set  forth,  were  being  purchased  and  sent  to  France. 
The  French  Consul  at  Clurleston  had  condemned  as  prize  a 
Britiah  vessel  taken  by  a  French  frigate.  Ships  had  been  fitted 
oot  at  Charleston,  manned  by  American  citizens  and  commig- 
cruise  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
owned  by  a  British  merchant  had  been  taken  by  L' Am- 
buscade within  the  jimsdiction  of  the  United  States.  To  each 
of  these  complaints  Jefferson  returned  answer  as  best  he  could. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  had,  he  said,  a  right  to  make 
and  vend  arms.  K  the  Enghsh  seized  the  muskets  on  their 
way  to  France,  the  makers  had  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
eelvee.    They  had  been  duly  warned  not  to  do  such  things. 

I  The  decision  of  the  Consul  in  the  matter  of  the  prize  sent  to 
Charleston  was,  of  course,  null ;  but  the  Government  did  not 
view  it  with  indifference.  The  capture  of  The  Grange  was, 
indeed,  a  most  flagi-ant  insult  to  the  United  States. 

I  It  fihoold  seem  that,  shortly  after  the  landing  of  Genet, 
L* Ambuscade  set  sail  for  Philadelphia,  On  the  way  she  fell 
in  with  numbers  of  British  merchantmen  richly  laden  with  the 
mm,  the  coffee,  the  cocoa,  and  the  hides  which  then  made  up 
the  cargoes  of  half  the  vessels  trading  at  the  West  Indian 
ports.  A  few  had  outsailed  her  and  escaped.  Some  struck 
tiaeir  colors,  and  were  sent  in  charge  of  prize-masters  to  the 

nearest  luirbor  on  the  Atlantic  shore.    Four  went  to  Charleston ; 

aao  went  tu  Now  York ;  one  accompanied  the  frigate  as,  on 

[the  morning  of  April  twenty -fifth,  1793,  witli  the  English  flag 
1  her  mast,  she  passed  between  the  capes  and  en- 
itors  of  Delaware  Bay.     Just  before  him,  and  hard 
by  the  spot  known  to  the  pilots  as  the  Buoy  of  the  Brown, 
■pard  espied  a  British  merchantman,  The  Grange,  riding  at 
r,  and  waiting  till  wind  and  tide  served  to  carry  her  out 

[to  tern.  The  Frenchman  came  within  two  miles  of  The  Grange, 
wben  he  hauled  down  the  English  colors,  sailed  to  windward, 
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and  ran  up  tlie  flag  of  France.  The  Grange  ran  tip  the  Eng- 
lish jack,  and  a  moment  after  a  solid  shot  came  crashing  through 
her  rigging.  The  English  captain  then  struck,  and  hi*  veseel 
was  sent  up  to  Philadelphia  as  a  prize.*  When  thia  piece  of 
•'  Gallic  insolence "  became  known  to  Washington,  he  laid  it 
before  the  cabinet,  and  Jefierson  was  soon  bidden  to  say  that 
The  Grange  must  be  restored  to  her  owners. 

And  now  two  other  prizes  appeared.     They  had  been  sent 
in  by  the  privateer  Citizen  Genet,  which  on  May  fifteen 
sailed  up  the  Delaware,  anchored  off  the  Market  street  w 
and  saluted  with  fifteen  guns-f     The  next  day  Genet 
arrived.     Prudence  had  led  him  to  come  on  from  Charl 
by  laud,  and  his  journey  luid  been  one  long  ovation.     At  evi 
town  and  hamlet  through  which  his  route  lay,  stanch  Rejiu 
lican  patriots  who  detested  the  use  of  Mr.  and  looked  npou 
every  mark  of  public  respect  for  Washington  as  a  remnant 
monarchy,  now  came  forth  by  hundi-eds  to  meet  the  Freni 
Minister  and  overwhelm  him  with  invitations  to  civic  feasta.' 
They  could  hardly  contain  their  anger  when  they  read  of  the 
bolls,  tlie  6|>eech-making,  the  toast-drinking,  and  the  bonfiroa 
with  which  the  Federalists  celebrated  the  twenty-second  o£ 
Febrnary.    But  no  sooner  did  Genet  enter  their  town  th 
every  bell  began  to  ring,  every  throat  grew  hoarse  with  shoui 
ing,  and  the  Minister,  escorted  to  the  best  inn  by  a  cheeri 
multitude,  was  presented  with  an  address  and  regaled  with 
civic  feast.     Some  few  Republicans  at  Philiulelphiu,  who  wore' 
foolish  enough  to  be  consistent,  suggested  that  ho  should  be 
met  without  the  city  and  receive  three  cheers.    Such  greet- 
ing, they  thought,  would  ]ye  becoming  in  Republican  citizen». 
But   their  friends  heard   the   suggestion  witli   jeers.      Mi 
mounted  on  fast  horses  were  placed  along  the  road  by  whii 
Genet  was  expected  to  come,  that  timely  notice  might,  lie  hi 
of  his  approach.     Citizen  Bompard  undertook  to  notify  th( 
city  of  this  pleasing  event  by  the  firing  of  three  guns  from 
L' Ambuscade.  ^    At  the  welcome  sound,  thousands  of  cUiieni 
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*  Ameriosn  Daily  Ailrcrtbvr,  April  i1,  Kty  S,  t703.    Sm,  also,  the  DepoalUoo 
of  Gilbert  M«cnickan,  pilot,  li«forc  tbo  Marnr  of  rbtladelpliia. 
f  AiMrkKO  Diitj  Airerixter,  May  19,  IT93. 
X  "  Let  oito^en*  Fnui^oi*  k  Am^rioaia*  qui  m  dUpoM&t  k  tUor  i  Gtm|l 
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gathered  at  the  State-Hoase,  marched  off  to  Gray's  Ferry, 
snd  brought  the  Minister  in  triumph  to  the  town.*  It  was 
BOW  the  eixteenth  of  May.  On  the  seventeenth  he  received 
addresses  from  the  German  EepublicanB,  from  the  French  Re- 
jmi)licaufl,  and  from  the  PhiladelphianB  who  went  in  a  great 
ixxljT,  with  their  committee  at  their  head,  to  present  the  paper,  f 
On  Saturday,  the  eighteenth,  Washington  recognized  him  as 
ilinister  from  the  French  Eepnblic.  | 

WLen  he  thought  of  the  florid  language  and  the  bomhas- 
tic  sentiment  of  the  addresses  and  compUments  that  had  been 
thowered  upon  him  at  every  town  on  the  road  from  Charles- 
ton, the  dignified  speech  of  Washington  seemed  cold  and  dull- 
ing. He  came  away,  indeed,  in  a  rage ;  but  notliing  that  he 
heard  so  much  offended  him  aa  what  he  saw.  There  were,  he 
complained,  in  the  parlor  of  the  President,  "  certain  medallions 
uf  Cajwt  and  his  family."  He  smothered  hia  anger  fur  the 
time,  however,  and  at  night  went  to  a  dinner  prepai-ed  for  him 

Lit  Oellers  Tavern.     After  the  jollity  had  gone  on  some  time, 
he  toa=t  of  the  United  States  was  given.    In  a  moment  Citi- 
zen Dupouceau  was  on  his  feet  with  a  paper  in  his  hand.    It 

rwius  in  the  language  of  the  day,  an  elegant  ode.  Piehon,  a 
DUDg  Frenchman,  wrote  it.  Duponceau  read  it,  and,  that 
none  of  its  beauties  might  he  lost  on  the  company,  Freneau 
was  invited  to  translate  and  put  it  in  print.     The  company 

were  delighted.     They  cheered,  shouted,  and  voted  that  so 
I  a  poet  and  so  true  a  Kepublican  should  be  recommended 
I  the  attention  of  Citizen  Genet.     The  recommendation  had 
effect,  and  Piehon  came  a  few  months  later  to  bo  secretary 

to  Genet's  suoceesor ;  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  a  famous 

outrage.     ^Vhen  the  applause  was  over,  a  delegation  of  sailors 
>m  L' Ambuscade  entered,  exchanged  the  "  fraternal  hug,'' 
eat  down  in  places  that  had  been  kept  for  them.    There- 
"lIpoD  CitlzeQ  Boumonville  sang  the  MarseUlaise,  the  whole 

ftnj  aB  d«ruit  du  Citoyen  Gcncl,  sont  avcrlir  que  nuelqnea  heures  avant  sen 
■rrirto  n  ten  tlr6  troU  coupa  de  cannon  du  bord  de  la  frfigatc  L' Ambuscade, 
foot  qoe  le«  dlta  eitojrcos  pulsscat  6tre  infomi^  de  son  approcbc  k  disposer  i 
pwUr  iinni6<tifttcinont  pour  Qnj'e  Feny  o4  lU  »e  raaaemblcront."  General  Ad- 
rcnber,  M«y  15,  1793.  *  Geneml  Adrcrtiser,  Mny  16,  1793. 

f  Aaerioui  Duly  Advertiser,  Hay  20,  1798. 

{  FcnatylmOa  Gkcette,  May  22,  1793. 
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companj  joining  in  the  choms.  And  now  Genet  sang  two 
stanzas,  "replete  with  truly  patriotic  and  republican  eenti- 
ments,"  from  the  French  opera  of  "  Renaud  d'Aft."  *  Whun 
the  last  toast  had  been  drunk,  the  red  cap  of  liberty  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Genet,  and  passed  thence  to  the  head  of  each 
of  the  half-tip8y  revellers,  who,  excited  with  wine  and  lore  of 
Franc€,  uttered  ench  nonsense  as  came  into  his  mind.f  Four 
days  later  a  diplomatic  correspondence  began  which  is,  to 
eay  the  least,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  our  conntry. 

The  minister's  first  request  was  for  money.  Two  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  that  borrowed  from  France 
was  yet  unpaid.  It  was  indeed  true  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  it  became  due.  Bat  France  was  sorely  pressed,  and,  if 
the  United  States  would  hasten  the  day  of  payment,  every 
dollar  of  the  amount  should  be  laid  out  in  the  States  in  buying 
provisions  to  be  shipped  to  St.  Domingo  or  to  France.  He 
next  sent  to  the  State  Department  a  paper,  written  in  the  etyle 
of  school  orations  and  prize  poema,  setting  forth  tliat  the  Ke- 
pubUc  had,  out  of  good-will  to  America,  thrown  open  all  her 
ports  and  those  of  all  her  colonics,  and  now  bade  Americans 
come  and  trade  therein  as  freely  as  the  French,  He  further 
stated  his  authority  to  propoae  a  new  treaty,  "a  true  family 
compact "  on  a  "  liberal  and  fraternal  basis." 

All  these  notes  were  duly  answered.  JefferBon  told  him 
that  no  treaty  could  be  made  withont  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  did  not  meet  till  late  in  the  sn- 
tumn.  Hamilton  plainly  informed  him  that  the  United  States 
bad  no  funds,  that  its  treasury  was  empty,  and  tliat,  were  the 
money-boxes  full  to  overflowing,  his  request  could  not  be 

*  A  lUnza  and  chorus  «r«  worth  quoting : 

"  Should  France  from  her  loft;  aution, 

From  the  tbr«uc  of  fair  Frvedom,  be  hnrl'd, 
*Tb  doM  iriUi  trery  other  nation, 
Aad  UWHyi  kwt  to  tlic  world. 

Chofif.  "  Ubcrty!  Liberty!  be  thjr  name  adored  forever; 

Trranu,  h<>w«re.  your  tattering  tbroiMi  must  fftll ; 
Ow  tatertAt  links  ilie  free  together, 
And  Freedoot'i  iota  are  V^irwIudcb  ■H." 
4  For  M  toeount  of  the  dlniter,  eee  Amttiaui  Dmilj  Ad*ertiMr,lbL9  U,  ITUi 
Oenerttl  Adrertiter,  May  SI,  1798. 
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granted.  So  xiniisnal  a  proceeding  at  each  a  time  would  justly 
be  constraed  by  Great  Britain  as  a  wanton  violation  of  the 
nentrolity  lately  proclaimed.  It  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
France  in  her  struggle  with  a  power  at  peace  witli  the  United 
States.  Then  Genet  went  into  a  passion.  He  would,  he  said, 
make  the  debt  serve  his  turn  withal,  and  to  any  man  who 
would  sell  him  provisions  or  supplies  he  would  assign  a  part 
upajment  for  the  goods.  Against  such  conduct  Hamilton 
firmly  protested. 

Meantime  Genet  had  received  from  Temant,  late  Minister 
from  France,  a  copy  of  the  complaints  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter.   On  the  twenty-eeventh  of  May  he  sent  a  reply  to  JeSer- 
Bon.    About  the  purchase  of  arms  he  knew  nothing.     The 
go.  thongb  her  cargo  was  of  great  value,  he  had  caused 
l)e  given  up.     lie  had,  he  owned,  commissioned  some  pri- 
ratcera  at  Charleston ;  but  a  French  house  bore  the  cost,  and 
he  had  been  careful  to  first  lay  the  question  of  his  right  to  do 
(0  before  the  Governor  of  South  CaroUna.    The  Governor  had 
approved,  and  the  vessels  had  put  to  sea.    Some  Americans 
went  along ;  liut  they  were  men  who  knew  of  no  law  to  hin- 
der them.     The  treaty  was  all  on  his  side.     One  article  gave  to 
the  contracting  powers  the  right  to  bring  prizes  into  each 
other's  ports.     Did  not  this  also  include  the  right  to  condemn 
ind  sell  them  ?    Another  article,  the  twenty-second,  forbade 
either  party  to  suffer  the  enemies  of  the  other  to  fit  out  pri- 
nteen  in  its  waters.     Did  not  tliis  imply  tlie  right  of  either 
party  to  fit  oat  privateers  in  the  porta  of  the  other  ?    Ameri- 
eana  found  on  board  of  a  French  vessel  must  be  considered 
to  have  given  up,  for  the  time  being,  their  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  and  become  sons  of  France.* 

These  arguments,  shallow  as  they  were,  had  much  weight 
'erjon,  who  was  at  all  times  more  French  than  Ameri- 
very  tender  of  the  feelings  of  Genet.  They  did  not, 
most  happily,  move  Washington.  Scarcely  was  the  Citizen 
Genet  safely  anchored  off  the  Market  street  wharf  when  tho 
President  called  a  meeting  of  his  cabinet.     The  debate  over, 

I  for  Ihia  correspondence,  A  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Congress  relative  to  France  »nd  Great  Britain,  delivered  December  0, 
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ordere  were  dispatclied  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
coast  towns  to  seize  all  vessels  fitted  out  a&  privateers, 
French  Minister  was  commanded  to  send  the  Citizen  Genet 
instantlj  out  of  American  waters,  and  two  sailors  on  board  of 
her,  Gideon  Ilentield  and  John  Singleterry,  were  arrested  as 
American  citizens  and  indicted.  Wlion  Genet  heard  this  his 
excitable  nature  threw  liim  into  a  fury,  and  before  he  had 
become  calm  he  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
language  of  a  Jacobin  orator.  "  The  crime,"  said  he,  "  laid 
to  their  charge,  the  crime  which  my  mind  cannot  conceive 
and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state,  is  the  serving  of 
France,  and  the  defending  with  her  children  the  common  and 
glorious  cause  of  Liberty." 

While  he  waited  impatiently  for  a  reply,  the  Republicans 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  second  time  gave  him  a  pubUc  dinner. 
They  had  long  been  growing  angrj'  at  the  cold  treatment  he 
met  with  from  the  Government.  Indeed,  at  one  time  a  riot.^ 
seemed  near.  Bands  of  half-drunken  Republicans  parade<^| 
the  streets,  denounced  neutrality,  damned  Washington,  and 
threatened  to  make  the  Government  declare  war  on  England. 

Adams,  in  alarm,  had  muskets  carried  into  his  house  by  ft 
back  way,  for  be  was  determined,  ho  said,  to  defend  it  to  the 
last.  Tliis  show  of  violence,  however,  passed  over,  and  a  plan 
was  set  on  foot  for  a  Republican  feast.  The  first  of  Jane 
was  chosen  as  the  day,  and  Ocller's  Ilotel,  as  the  tavom  now 
began  to  be  called,  announced  as  the  ])l!ice.  The  tickets 
were  put  at  four  dollars  each,  and  eo  many  taken  that  three 
tables  were  set  for  two  hundred,  which  was  i^ll  the  house  couldfl 
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hold.  Fifteen  toasts  were  prepared.  New  songs  were  written, 
and  a  in>urty-cap  of  crimson  silk  was  laid  at  the  head  of  the 
table  where  Genet  was  to  sit  The  dinner  was  the  finest 
the  city  could  provide,  and,  as  the  guests  devoured  it,  the; 
were  entertained  with  toasts  and  songs  and  national  salnteCo 
Genet,  after  a  toast  had  been  proposed,  rose  and  sang  the  Mar- 
seilluisc  Il^'nm  in  French,  and  added  two  additional  stanas, 
whicli  he  had  himself  composed.  The  shouting  and  cheoiing 
then  became  so  tremendous  that  Citizen  Peter  St,  Dnponoeen 
sprang  up  and  sang  the  hynm  over  again  in  English.*    Then 
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the  republican  spirit  swelled  high,  and,  as  the  fourth  song  waa 
being  sung,  the  whole  company  with  one  accord  arose,  joined 
handa  around  the  red  cap,  and  shouted  the  last  stanza  till  the 
oeilrug  rang.* 

A  few  days  after  this  revel  L'AmbufiCade  weighed  anchor 
and,  scouring  the  coast  as  she  went,  entered  the  port  of  New 
York  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  Instantly  the  same  excite- 
ment broke  out  at  that  city  as  had"  followed  the  frigate's  ap- 
pearance at  Philadelphia.  The  peace  of  the  coffee-houses  was 
destroyed.  Debates  sprang  up,  and  from  angry  words  the  dis- 
putants went  to  blows.  There  had  always  been  in  New  York 
I  strong  English  faction,  and  with  this  were  now  joined  the 
mpportere  of  government  and  good  order.  Many  cool-headed 
men,  who  had  long  wished  success  to  France,  were  shocked 
»ad  difignsted  at  the  behavior  of  the  representative  of  the 
French  nation  and  the  representative  of  the  French  navy. 
"WTjen  they  recalled  with  what  impudence  Genet  had  gone  on 
eominifisioning  privateers  and  insulting  the  President,  when 
they  Uiouglit  of  the  cool  effrontery  with  which  Bompard  had 
boArded  American  ships  and  seized  British  merchantmen  near 
die  coast,  nay,  in  the  very  bays  of  the  United  States,  they  could 
flud  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  just  contempt  they 
for  the  shallow  love  of  Frenchmen  which  inspired  their 

iblican  townsmen.     The  mention  of  Genet's  name  was 
jogh  to  bring  out  a  hearty  curse  or  a  wish  that  tlie  President 
woold  send  him  and  his  consuls  home  to  France.    Some  of  the 


•  "  Bcjoice,  yc  Patriot  Sons, 
With  festive  mlrtb  and  glee ; 
Let  til  join  hands  aroand 
The  Cap  of  Liberty, 
And  in  full  chorus  join  the  Rong, 
May  France  ne'er  want  a  Wttshington."* 
A  ftanat  from  another  aong,  eung  on  the  same  occiuioa,  will  bear  quoting  as  a 
I  of  "  the  repnbltcan  mui^e  " : 

"  Ood  eave  the  Bighte  ot  Has, 
God  give  ua  a  heart  to  scon 
Ble«$tDga  BO  dear  t 
Let  thetn  be  spread  around 
Wherever  man  is  found. 
And  irith  the  welcome  Bound 
RaviBb  hia  cur." 

American  Daily  Advertiser,  June  5,  1708. 
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more  extreme  of  tlio  EngUsli  party  were  heard  to  make  throat 
of  "  kicking  up  a  diist "  with  the  first  sailor  or  officer 
L' Ambuscade  thej  met  on  the  street.     The  Hepublicana  d( 
cUred  in  return  that  they  would  make  it  their  busineea  to  pro-' 
toct  their  viaitora  from  every  affront    They  then  put  up  in 
the  Tontine  Coffee-House  a  crimson  silk  liberty-cap,  inscribed 
it  "  Sacred  to  Liberty,"  *  declared  it  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  old  Whigs,  t  and  defied  the  aristocrats  to  take  it  down.  ^ 
The  aristocrats  vowed  they  would  have  it.    The  tow  was  nev 
carried  out,  but  it  seemed  so  probable  that  it  would  be 
the  Eepublicans  watched  their  cap  closely  for  several  days 
Five  hundred  men,  it  was  beUeved,  were  often  before  the 
Louse,* 

The  attention  of  the  citizens  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
turbance  at  the  Tontine  that  they  gave  little  heed  to  anothi 
matter  which  greatly  excited  Genet,  The  cabinet  resolutioi 
of  the  fifth  of  June,  tonching  the  seizure  of  privateon,  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  Governors  of  the  seaboard  States.  But  Cliu' 
ton's  copy  liad  not  boon  a  week  in  his  hands  when  word  vtm 
brought  him  that  it  was  time  to  put  them  into  execution.  A 
sloop  once  known  as  the  Polly,  he  was  assured,  wajs  ander- 
going  some  remarkable  repairs.  Her  name  had  been  changed 
to  The  Kepul)hean.  Iler  crew  had  been  greatly  increased. 
She  was  mounting  more  guns  than  was  customary  for  Teasels 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  carry.  In  short,  The  RepabUcan 
was  a  privateer,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Clinton  instantiy 
ordered  out  a  detachment  of  militia,  scut  them  on  board,  and 
seized  her.  |  Such  conduct  amazed  and  nettled  many  of  L: 
friends.  Indeed,  Ilttutorive,  the  French  Consul  at  New  Yorl^^ 
addressed  to  him  an  angry  note,  protested  against  the  seizure^^ 
•nd  told  him  that  it  was  not  in  a  land  where  Frenchmen  bad 
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*  LcUcn  writtcD  duHng  »  Tonr  throagh  tb«  Nortbcra  md  Sulcm  8ut«t  of 
JUunAt^hj  )c»uk  Dnjvm,  1794,  p.  la 

t  8m  A  NoUm  to  the  PM^t^ful  kdi!  Indcpsdcat  Whigs  of  Mi»  City  ot  X( 
Toik,  eopicd  In  I'enniyl''  ■••-,  June  19,  179S. 

I  Now  YoHi  Jounuit. .  tm. 

*  AlMriOM  DoOj  JuirwnutT,  Jium  SO,  179*. 
I  JoilMaa  la  GoMt,  June  17,  1793,  (n  A  Ifaaigt  ol  Um  IVMitow  of 

rallod  auioa  to  OoacfOM  r*ladvD  lo  Franco  anil  (hoot  Britoin,  doBooiod 
bor  ft,  lt«8L    rohtUlMd  b;  onier  ol  the  Hoom  of  gmiiMwtitfiHO,  ItM. 
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ipilled  their  blood  that  they  were  to  be  thus  harassed.*  Genet 
Trote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  liis  note  was  more  insolent 
tkn  any  he  had  yet  penned,  f  The  Government  answered 
with  cold  civility,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  stopping  the 
tale  of  prizes  and  the  departure  of  privateers. 

The  work  was  not  begun  a  moment  too  soon.  Every  port 
from  Boston  to  Savannah,  where  men  and  ammunition  could 
be  had,  swarmed  with  privateers.  The  Roland  was  fitted  out 
It  Boston.  The  Carmaguiole  sailed  from  the  Delaware.  The 
Ciiiciimntus  was  manned  at  Charleston,  and  the  Anti-George 
It  Savannah.  On  the  seventeenth  of  June  the  Vanqueur  de 
Bastile  appeared  off  Wilmington.  The  indignation  of  the 
merchants  of  the  place  was  bo  great  that  they  gathered  and 
nude  pubUc  all  the  facts  concerning  her.  X  She  had  at  one 
time  l)een  a  Cape  May  pilot-boat,  and  well  known  to  the  cap- 
tains who  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  bay  as  The  Hector. 
But  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  Connecticut  man,  bought  her,  took 
^^r  to  Charleston,  and  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  Governor 
^^■ooltrie,  armed  and  equipped  her  as  a  privateer.  On  the 
^Hsventh  of  June  she  was  cleared  under  an  American  register 
^^kt  the  West  Indies.  But  SulUvan's  Island  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight  when  the  Vanqueur  was  chasing  British  merchantmen 
ind  overhauling  American  brigs.  On  her  deck  were  four 
euriage-guus  and  a  motley  crew  of  Frenchmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Americans.  When  Mooltrie  heaixi  this  he  became  of  a 
sodden  all  activity,  sent  two  slow-fiailing  vessels,  armed  with  a 
rorty  gun  apiece,  to  hunt  the  Vanqueur  down,  and,  while  he 
ncretly  rejoiced  in  her  escape,  publicly  lamented  that  she  was 
not  captured. 

The  labor  of  preserving  neutrality,  however,  was  nowhere 
difficult  as  at  the  seat  of  Gktvemment  itself.     The  whole 
of  Pennsylvania  was  strongly  Republican.    The  men  in 
nithority,  from  the  Governor  dowir  to. the  captains  and  ser- 
geants of  the  militia  companies,  were  firm  supporters  of  Genet. 
The  very  courts  became  corrupt,  and  rendered  decisions  which 
"  Genetines,"  as  they  were  nicknamed,  received  with  wild 
ht.     The  ship  William,  of  Glasgow,  had  come  in  as  a 

*  See  last  note,  p.  106.  f  Ibid.    Genet  to  Jefferson,  June  14, 1798. 

t  American  Dail;  Advertiser,  June  28,  July  4,  1798. 
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prize  of  the  Citizen  Genet  The  French  Consul  condemned 
her.  Tlie  English  owners  libeUed  her  in  the  courts,  had  her 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Marshal,  and  brought  the  case  to  trial 
late  in  June.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  friends  of  justice, 
the  court  discharged  the  libel,  declaring  that  the  matter  wu 
one  for  the  politicians  to  decide,  and  not  the  judges.  Soon 
after,  the  ca^e  of  Gideon  Henfield  came  on.  Henfield  had 
been  arrested  and  indicted  as  an  American  citizen  serving  on 
a  French  privateer,  A  plainer  case  never  was  tried.  The 
judges  felt  compelled,  much  as  they  disliked  it,  to  give  a 
distinct  and  positive  charge.  But  the  jury  had  not  been  long 
from  the  room  when  they  returned  and  declared  Henfield  to 
be  an  innocent  and  a  much-abused  man.  The  verdict  yn» 
received  -vrith  shouts.  The  twelve  had  spoken  no  more  than 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  city.    V 

That  the  people  should  have  been  so  minded  is  far  from 
strange.  To  a  plain  man,  the  state  to  which  afiEairs  were  come 
must  have  been  most  puzzling.  The  Government,  he  was  told, 
bad  determined  to  act  a  neutral  port  in  a  struggle  between  two 
great  powers.  The  one  was  associated  in  his  mind  ^vith  tjTan- 
uy,  with  bloodshed,  with  Indian  massacres,  with  all  the  horrore 
of  the  prison-ships,  and  all  the  miseries  of  eight  years  of  war. 
To  the  other  he  felt  himself  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 
tude.  In  a  day  of  sore  discomfort,  when  all  others  atood  aloof, 
she  had  recognized  the  young  Republic,  and  had  loaned  it  of 
her  treasures  and  her  men.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  tell  the  precise  contingent  of  ships  and  men,  or 
to  state  the  exact  number  of  livres  France  had  sent  out  to  the 
States.  Ho  might  not  even  have  been  able  to  name  over  the 
list  of  Freuchmen  of  note  who,  as  privates  and  captains,  aida  ^ 
and  genorak,  fought  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Tetfl 
he  well  knew  that  by  their  aid  great  things  had  been  brought 
to  pass.  It  was  unaccountable  to  him,  therefore,  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  common  justice  or  honor  the  generous  friend  was 
now  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  and  treated  with  as  little  con- 
sideration  as  the  ancient  foe.  "Waa  this,  he  aske<l,  the  way  to' 
requite  noble  acts'f  "VVTiat  had  l>eoome  of  the  spirit  of  '761 
"Wliy  was  the  Government  on  asuddem  so  eager  to  i)rotect  and 
60  afraid  to  offend  a  power  which  at  that  very  moment  inso- 
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lendv  held  the  American  jxista  upon  the  frontier,  and  forbade 
American  merchants  to  trade  at  its  ports  ?  He  could  not,  when 
lie  recalled  these  things,  be  neatrd.  He  could  not  refrain 
Iwm  wearing  the  white  cockade  and  wishing  well  to  every 
power  that  hurled  scorn  in  the  face  of  England,  He  could 
not  condemn  any  fellow-citizen  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Lilv 
erty,  Equality,  and  the  Eights  of  Man. 

In  this  way  of  thinking  he  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by 

efforts  of  two  scribblers  whoso  writings  disgi-aced  a  good 
tBose,  and  whose  names  can  not  be  mentioned  without  awaken- 
ing feelings  of  disgust.  Within  a  week  after  Genet  entered 
Pliiladelphia  a  few  shrewd  politicians,  who  saw  how  strong  the 
public  feehng  was  toward  France,  detennined  to  use  it  for 
political  purposes.  They  accordingly  made  haste  to  fonn  a 
dnb  after  the  manner  of  the  Jacobin  clube  at  Paris,  drew  up  a 
constitution,  and  called  themselves  the  Democratic  Society. 
Tbey  forbade  the  words  "sir"  and  "humble  servant"  to  be 
Ujied  in  their  proceedings,  and  decreed  that  whoever  paid  down 
fifty  cents  and  signed  their  constitution  should  be  a  meml>er. 
David  Rittenhouse,  whose  integrity,  whose  learning,  whose 
wonderful  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  had  raised  him  to  great 
ooQsideration  in  the  city,  was  made  president.  The  secretary 
VM  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  the  best-known  Frenchman  in  the  city.  Among  the  mem- 
berewcre.T.  '  "  -oant,  Attorney-General,  and  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  ri  r        ,  of  Stat«,     Dallas  was  a  native  of  Ja- 

maica, Lad  been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  had  come  over  to 
'">t  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
1  iiy  his  wits  and  his  pen.  For  a  wliile  he  edited  a 
monthly  magazine,  but  this  proving  unprofitable,  he  joined  the 
Pentwylvania  bar,  began  to  take  a  hvely  interest  in  politics, 
by  his  parts  and  adroitness,  bmlt  up  a  large  practice  and 
himself  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State. 

The  real  object  of  the  society,  of  wliich  Dallas  was  the  most 
member,  was  to  control  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Governor  Mifflin.    The  avowed  object  was  quite  differ- 
and  was  set  forth  in  a  circular  which,  about  the  middle  of 
Jnlr,  fownd  its  way  to  the  mail-bags  that  went  out  of  Philadel- 
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phia.  Tlie  paper,  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  waa  usuaDj 
addressed  to  some  prominent  character  of  a  county  or  town, 
and  began  by  urging  him  to  read  the  constitution  well,  consider 
it  carefully,  and  further  its  adoption.  Any  man  capable  of 
reflection  must,  the  circular  said,  see  that  the  present  crisis  was 
a  most  interesting  one  to  America.  The  monarchical  confed- 
eration in  Europe  was  transcendent  in  power  and  unparalleled 
in  iniquity.  It  threatened  the  very  life  of  freedom.  Already 
Poland  had  fallen  a  prey  to  it,  and  been  parted  out  among  its 
members.  And  now  the  combined  kings  turned  their  arraa 
against  France.  If  France  fell,  then  America,  the  only  de- 
pository of  liberty,  would  not  long  be  suffered  to  enjoy  peace. 
But  foreign  dangers  were  not  the  only  ones  that  menaced  the 
Repubhc.  Seeds  of  Inxmy  had  taken  root  in  the  democratic 
soil  of  America,  and  the  jealous  eye  of  patriotism  could  not 
but  regard  freedom  and  equality  as  eclipsed  by  the  pride  of 
wealth  and  the  arrogance  of  power.  These  pressing  evils  had 
led  the  subscribers  to  form  a  Democratic  Society.  Every 
member  of  that  society  stood  pledged  to  cultivate  fraternal 
confidence,  to  estimate  men  and  measures  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  to  mark  every  innovation,  to  aid  in  putting  up  a  stand- 
ard to  which,  in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  the  friends  of 
liberty  could  resort.* 

So  active  were  the  members  in  spreading  these  documents 
that,  ere  many  weeks  had  gone  by,  other  seed  than  the  seed  of 
luxury  began  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Indeed,  the  summer 
was  still  young  when  a  Democratic  Society  existed  in  a  dozen 
cities  and  towns  of  importance  in  the  fifteen  States.  They  de- 
nounced the  excise,  they  condemned  neutrality,  they  praised 
Genet,  they  used  language  toward  the  Government  for  wliicb, 
in  any  other  country,  every  Democrat  among  them  would  have 
been  laid  by  the  heels  and  soundly  punished. 

But  the  virulence  of  these  societies  was  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  virulence  of  Philip  Freneau  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache.  The  Democmtic  Societies  attacked  the  meas* 
nres  of  Government,  Bache  and  Freneau  attacked  the  chanto- 
ter  of  Washington.    Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  Eo- 

*  HonoBCtlpt  mlnutM  of  the  Society  preaerred  in  tbo  LibrMj  of  the  Qistoricml 
Sodetj  of  FeansylTank. 
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publicans  on  neutrality,  on  the  treatment  of  Genet,  on  the 
seizure  of  privateers,  on  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
serve  on  French  men-of-war,  their  admiration  for  Washington 
■was  unshaken.  To  the  great  majority  of  them  he  was  still  the 
"Washington  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown.  They  delighted 
to  keep  his  birthday.  They  toasted  him  at  their  civic  feasts. 
They  coupled  his  name  with  liberty,  and,  with  white  cockades 
on  their  coats  and  Hberty-caps  on  their  heads,  sang  the  stirring 
words  "  God  save  Great  Washington  "  till  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks.  But  it  was  impossible  for  these  :nen  to  restrain 
the  intemperance  of  their  friends,  or  to  drown  the  roar  of  exe- 
cration that  went  up  from  a  small  minority  every  time  the 
President  put  his  hand  to  a  pubhc  act.  He  was,  they  said,  fast 
debauching  the  country.  Ho  was  seeking  a  cro^vn.  He  waa 
passing  himself  ofiE  as  an  honest  man.  Now  the  President  was 
vilified  in  a  French  poem  which  the  public  attributed  to 
Genet,  and  which  he  did  not  deny.  Now  the  attack  was  in 
prose,  and  the  French  Minister,  when  taxed,  admitted  it  to  be 
the  work  of  his  private  secretary.  For  a  wMle  Washington 
met  this  abuse  with  cold  disdain.  "Tlie  publications,"  he 
wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  in  Freneau's  and  Bache's  papers  are 
outrages  on  common  decency."  But  "I  have  a  consolation 
within  that  no  earthly  effort  can  deprive  me  of,  and  that  is, 
that  neither  ambition  nor  interested  motives  have  influenced 
my  conduct.  The  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however 
barbed  and  well  pointed,  never  can  reach  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  me,  though,  while  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  con- 
tinually aimed."  *  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  slanders  daily 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  National  Gazette  and  tlie  General 
Advertiser  irritated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  every  allusion 
to  them  provoked  a  testy  answer  or  a  show  of  rage.  One  of 
these  outbursts  took  place  at  a  cabinet-meeting  held  early  in 
August,  and  has  been  described  with  manifest  delight  by  Jef- 
ferson. The  matter  discussed  was,  as  usual,  the  conduct  of 
Genet,  and,  in  the  couree  of  some  remarks,  Knox  spoke  of  the 
recent  libel  on  the  President.  In  a  moment  the  face  of  Wash- 
ington put  on  an  expression  which  it  was  seldom  given  his 
friends  to  see.     "  He  got,"  says  the  faithful  Jefferson,  "  into 
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one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself,  ran 
on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which  had  been  Wstowed  oa 
him,  and  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  ot\ 
his,  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government,  which  had  not  been 
done  on  the  purest  motives.  He  had  never  repented  but  once 
having  slipped  tlie  moment  of  resigning  hiu  office,  and  that 
was  every  moment  since ;  and,  by  God  !  ho  hud  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  He  had  rathor  be  on  his 
farm  than  be  emperor  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  they  were  charge  . 
ing  hira  with  wanting  to  l)e  a  king."  *  ^H 

But,  even  while  he  complained,  the  reaction  had  begtm.  ™ 
Every  day  his  administration  was  growing  stronger  and  more 
popular.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  already  held  a 
great  meeting,  had  discussed  neutrality,  hat!  declared  it  to  be 
a  wise  and  salutary  measure,  and  had  adopted  a  strong  resoliK 
tion  to  support  it.t  They  now  gave  evidence  of  their  sin- 
oerity.  The  toasts  and  the  songs  with  which  the  fourth  of 
July  had  been  celebrated  were  yet  fresh  in  their  Tnemories 
vrhen  it  was  hinted  to  a  few  that  an  English  brig  called  the 
Little  Sarah,  a  ])rize  brought  in  by  L' Ambuscade,  wae  ana- 
ing  at  th*)  port,  and  almost  on  the  point  of  sailing.  A  meet* 
ing  of  merchants  was  t-herefore  held  at  the  Coffee-HonM  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  tlie  eighth  of  July.  In  the  eoane 
of  the  debate  such  strong  proof  waa  brought  forward  tliat  a 
breach  of  neutrality  was  meditated,  tliat  a  committee  wa«  aent 
in  haste  to  Mrani  the  Governor.  Tlint  same  evening  the  com* 
mittee  reportei.1.  They  had  waito«J  not  only  on  Governor 
Mifflin,  but  on  the  heads  of  departments  nleo,  and  had  been 
assured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  tlie  brig  would  not  sail 
before  the  arrival  of  the  President,  who  was  then  at  Moont 
Vernon.  Thereupon  the  meeting  resolved  to  raise  six  thon- 
Band  dollars,  place  it  in  the  hatvds  of  the  Governor  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  and  at  the  next  session  ask  the  Lcgi»lataro  to 
pay  thorn  back.  X 

In  the  belief  that  the  vessel  would  not  depart  for  sc 
the  Secretary  \va«  much  mistaken.    On  the  Saturday  bt.  . . 
merchant*  a.sitcmbled,  the  Warden  of  tho  port  of  Philadelphia 

•  Jefrer*on'i  Aniu.  f  AmpricMi  DsUy  Ailrcrtber,  Maj  18,  ITtt. 

i  Amttiem  Dmil;  AilT«ftl««r,  Juljr  10,  lin. 
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informed  the  Governor  that  the  brig  Little  Sarah,  afterward 

!  the  Petit  Democmt,  was  fast  becoming  a  privateer. 

- ...  uad,  he  said,  once  been  a  merchantman  of  two  guns.    She 

now  moanted  fourteen  iron  guns  and  six  swivels,  and  liad  on 

boimi  a  crew,  all  told,  men   and  boys,  of  one  hundred  and 

twenty.    Midiin  in  alarm  sent  Dallas,  his  secretary,  at  mid* 

night,  to  beg  Genet  to  keep  the  vessel  in  port,  for  it  went  hard 

widi  him  to  think  of  having  to  use  force.     But  Genet  flew 

into  a  pai?sion,  flatly  refused  to  detain  the  vessel  one  hour^ 

eomplained  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Government, 

fiaid  he  would  appeal  from  the  Pi-esident  to  the  people,  and 

that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  take  tlie  brig  by  force,  it 

should  be  resisted.*     Dallas  carried  back  the  message,  and 

Mifflin  ordered  out  one    hundred  and    twenty  militiamen. 

When  Jefferson  heard  what  had  been  said  to  Dallas  he  waa 

much  excited,  and  went  tlie  next  day,  wliich  was  Sunday,  to 

penmado  Genet  to  detain  the  Petit  Democrat  till  Wednesday. 

Genet  would  give  no  promise,  but  said  that  the  brig  would 

probably  not  be  ready  for  sea  before  the  morning  of  that  day. 

JcffeTBon  supposed  tKia  to  be  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and 

what  tbe  Minister  really  meant  was  that  the  vessel  slioxild 

8.iiL     lie  made  himself  easy  therefore,  got  Mifilin  to  dis- 

mifls  the  soldiers,  and  the  Petit  Democrat,  unmolested,  dropped 

down  to  Chester  and  went  out  to  sea. 

Meantime  Washington  returned,  went  carefully  over  the 
pApcr  relating  to  the  affair,  and  addressed  to  Jefferson  a  note 
which  any  other  man  would  have  felt  to  be  a  severe  reprimand. 
"  What,"  wrote  he,  "  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little 
Sanli }  1b  the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  set  the  acts 
of  tins  G<>  nt  at  defiance   with  impunity,   and   then 

thnmten  tLu  :f.ivo  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  *'    Had 

Jafitnoa  answered  this  question  in  the  plain  language  of 
truth,  ^  1  undoubtedly  have  said  Yes.     Indeed,  the  very 

d&jr  af:.- -J  listened  to  the  insolent  speech  of  Genet,  and 

wiiHe  "Knox  and  Ilainilton  were  begging  him  to  let  the  troops 
np  a  battery  on  ilud  Island  and  sink  the  privateer  aa 
went  by,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Madison, 

*  Scm  Tork  Joorn*!,  December  4, 1793.    See  statetncDt  of  Ja;  *nd  King  'm 

(kit  aavwpapee, 
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imploring  liim  to  combat  the  heresy  that  tlie  President  oot 
proclaim  neutrality.  For  some  time  past  this  act  of  Wi 
ington  had  been  ably  defended  in  a  set  of  articles  which 
out  in  the  Federal  newspapere.  They  bore  the  signature  of 
Pacifictis.  But  Jefferson  had  not  finished  reading  the  first 
number  before  he  well  knew  that  Pacificus  was  none  other 
than  Hamilton.  To  refute  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
"  Hamilton's  heresies  "  he  felt  himself  quite  unfit.  In  the  art 
of  pamphleteering  he  had  no  skill.  Nor  had  it  ever  been  his 
habit  to  attack  others  when  men  could  be  found  to  do  it  for 
him.  When  he  wished  to  denounce  tlie  Government,  he 
brought  Freneau  to  Philadelphia.  When  ho  wis.hed  to  de- 
nounce neutrality,  he  drew  in  Madison,  and,  before  the  end  of 
August,  Helvidius  waa  attacking  Paciticiia. 

He  went  to  the  task,  he  wrote,  with  but  half  a  heart.  And 
well  might  this  be  so,  for  he  had,  not  many  weeks  before,  been 
concerned  in  a  shameful  attack  on  Pacificus,  and  had  suSeiod 
a  crushing  defeat.  The  session  had  just  opened,  the  House 
was  still  busy  with  the  speech  of  the  President,  and  that  ptjri 
relating  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  under  consideratioi 
Immediate  steps,  it  was  felt,  should  be  taken  for  reducing  tl; 
debt,  and  a  resolution  was  moved  calling  on  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  a  plan.  Madison,  who  now  saw  his  chance,  rose  at 
opposed  it.  Information,  said  he,  not  a  plan,  is  what  we  wac 
The  exact  state  of  our  finances  should  first  be  known.  The 
we  sliall  be  able  to  judge  if  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
a  reduc'tton,  A  member  replied  that  information  would  con 
in  time.  But  Madison  insisted ;  and  the  qoeetion  At  once  be- 
came :  Shall  the  House  call  for  Iwoks  and  i>aptir8,  or  shull  it  > 
for  a  plan  i  The  friends  of  Hamilton  maintained  that,  by  th 
language  of  the  law  creating  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  practice  observed  on  fonner  occasions,  the  House  ougb 
nay,  was  in  duty  bound,  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  frame  a  i 
Tliifi,  was  the  reply^  destroys  all  responsibility.  This  is 
it  from  many  men  elected  by  the  people,  and  putting  it  on  oi 
man  not  elected  hy  the  people  and  over  whom  they  have 
control.  This  is  giving  the  Secretary  more  power  than  is 
stowed  on  the  Senate.  When  a  measure  is  proposed  by 
body,  it  comes  to  the  House  unburduood  with  long-wind 
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aignmeuts  in  its  behalf.  But  what  does  the  Secretary  ?  Ho 
is  aaked  to  prepare  a  plan,  and  he  writes  a  vohime.  His  re- 
ports are  like  Adam  Siuith's  "  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  of 
NatvoDfl."  Why  does  he  do  this?  To  give  us  information? 
No !  To  win  the  doubtful  to  his  side,  and  to  confuse  the 
tious.  All  this  is  wrong.  We  do  not  come  here  to  be 
led,  lectured,  and  made  to  listen  to  long  essays  on  finance. 
The  Hoose  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own  unbiased  judgment. 
Mr.  Secretary's  business  is  to  manage  the  revenue  after  it  has 
been  gathered,  not  before  it  has  been  ordered.  GUes,  in  one 
eentenoe,  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  opposition.  The  Secretary, 
he  held,  was  not  fit  to  make  plans ;  for,  said  he,  some  of  the 
measures  urged  by  that  gentleman  show  a  princely  ignorance 
of  the  country ;  the  wants  of  one  part  have  been  repeatedly 
aacriticed  to  tlie  interests  of  another,*  On  the  question  to 
Btrike  out  that  clause  of  the  resolution  calling  for  a  plan,  the 
Speaker  declared  the  nays  had  it,  thirty-one  rising  in  the  nega- 
tive and  twenty-five  in  the  affirmative. 

A  call  was  tlien  made,  f  a  plan  reported,  and  at  once  at- 
tacked.    One  resolution,  moved  by  a  member  from  Virginia, 
btde  the  Secretary  lay  before  the  Congress  an  account  of  the 
moneys  borrowed  at  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.    A  second, 
moved  by  Giles,  asked  the  President  to  send  down  a  statement  of 
the  loans  made  by  his  authority,  their  tenns,  what  use  had  been 
made  of  them,  and  how  large  the  balance  was,  if  any  remained. 
A  third  summoned  the  chiefs  of  departments  to  make  a  return 
of  tbe  persons  employed,  and  their  pay.     The  House  was 
ipecdily  furnished  with  a  list  of  Treasury  book-keepers,  clerks, 
{Wrtere,  »nd  charwomen,  told  that  the  net  yield  of  the  foreign 
Imn  was  eighteen  millions  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
eand  florins,  that  the  loans  were  six  in  number,  and  that  three 
bore  five  per  cent  interest,  two  four  and  a  haJf,  and  one  four 
per  cent. 
^       But  the  party  of  Madison  was  not  content,  and  another  set 
H^  five  resolutions  were  soon  moved.     It  is  now  certain  that 
^HUEeraoD  suggested  them,  that  Madison  drew  them  up,  and 
^^Ert  Giles,  without  a  blush,  brought  them  in.    He  could  not, 
be  complained,  understand  the  Secretary's  report.     In  truth, 
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the  more  he  Btudied  it,  the  less  he  knew  about  it.     The  tc-nntj 
of  the  foreign  loans  were  indeed  stated,  but  of  the  precise 
authority  under  which  they  had  been  contracted  not  a  word 
was  said.     Again,  the  payments  made  to  France  were  given. 
But  where  were  the  names  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  busi-' 
ness  I    How  long  did  the  public  money  stay  in  their  Imndst 
So  long  that,  between  the  day  the  loans  were  made  and  tb» 
day  they  were  used,  the  United  States  paid  heayj'  interest  on 
both  loans  and  debt     Calculations  seemed  to  show  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  rate  was  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  per  cent.     Funds  had  been  drawn  from  Holland 
to  purchase  the  public  debt  at  home.     Tet  the  Sinking  I'^nnd, 
created  for  that  very  purpose,  was  overflowing  with  the 
plus  of  domestic  revenues.    It  would  be  interesting,  moreover, 
to  know  where  this  foreign  money  was  de]Ki6ited,  and  ho 
much  of  it  remained  on  hand.    These  serious  omissions  reQ< 
dered  the  report  of  the  Secretary  most  obscure.     Gik-s  felt 
compelled,  therefore,  to  move  tlie  adoption  of  five  resolutions, 
which  were  then  read.*    One  called  for  copies  of  the  papers! 
authorizing  the  foreign  loans  to  be  made ;  another  for  the' 
names  of  the  person  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  French  debt! 
had  been  paid ;  a  third  for  a  statement  of  the  balances  betweca 
the  United  States  and  the  Bank.     The  fourth  for  an  accouu' 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  :  how  much  money  had  come  into  it,  on 
where  from ;  how  much  had  been  used  for  the  purchase  o: 
the  debt,  and  where  the  rest  was  deposited.     The  fifth  for  thi 
unexpended  revenue  at  the  close  of  tlio  year  1792.     A  di 
crepancy,  it  was  charged,  existed  between  the  report  of  i. 
Secretary  and  the  books  of  the  Bank. 

These  resolutions  became  the  subject  of  three  long  on 
exliaustive  reports  by  Hanulton,  which  set  forth  his  eonduc 
80  clearly  and  so  fully  that  the  little  knot  of  persecutors  were 
for  tlie  moment  abashed.     But  they  soon   returned   to  the 
attack  with  nine  R^olutioRS  more  Bhamefol  etill.f 

Tho  first  declared  liiat  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  rightly  carried  on  unless  laws  making  spe- 
cial appropriations  of  money  were  strictly  obeyed.    Another      ■ 
announced  that  a  violation  of  a  law  making  an  appropriatioi^H 

*  Jcmoar;  S8,  17M.     f  Introdao«d  FvbruMX  it,  11M,  and  debated  February  SS. 
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of  money  was  a  violation  of  that  clanse  of  the  Gonstitntion 
which  forbidB  any  pajinents  being  made  at  the  Treasury  not 
ordered  by  act  of  Congress.  The  third  accused  Hamilton  of 
having  broken  feuch  a  law.*  He  had  used  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal borrowed  in  Holland  to  pay  the  interest  dno  on  the  prin- 
cipal. He  had  drawn  some  of  the  same  principal  into  the 
United  States  without  instructions  fi"om  the  President.  The 
fourth  complained  that  he  had  gone  wide  of  his  authority  in 
making  tlie  loans.  That  he  had  failed  to  give  Congress  due 
information  of  money  drawn  from  Europe  to  America  was  a 
fifth  chai^.  That  he  had  brought  in  more  than  he  ought  to 
was  the  sixth.  That  he  did  not  consult  the  true  interest  of 
the  country  in  borrowing  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Bank  at  five  per  cent  while  a  great  sum  was  still  on  deposit 
in  the  Bank,  was  the  seventh.  The  eighth  accused  him  of  in- 
dccornm  toward  the  House.  The  last  proposed  that  a  copy  of 
the  reaolutions  fihould  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  clerk  had  finished  reading,  Giles  moved  to  send 

them  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.    This  a  member 

ifli  opposed.     It  is  trifling,  so  liis  argument  ran,  it  is 

J I  the  House  to  lavish  time  in  abstract  propositions 

when  tiie  purpose  of  the  investigation  ought  to  be  to  reach 

fact8.     Ijet  the  House  once  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  theory 

of  Government,  and  the  session  will  close  with  the  debate  stUl 

1 00.    The  question  is,  Has  the  Secretary  violated  a  law !    If 

'•0,  let  it  be  shown.     Every  mem])er  on  the  floor  is  amply  able 

I  todv^ide  BO  plain  a  matter.    He  can  read  the  law,  examine  the 

evidence,  and  pronounce  him  innocent  or  guilty  without  the 

hf:  !i  pretentiouB,  metaphysical  discussions  aa  the  gen- 

tk-L ,.;ii  Virginia  seeks  to  introduce.     The  second  resolu- 

tioD,  Again,  is  as  objectionable  ajs  the  first.     A  violation  of  a 

'  iipproprriating  money  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

)po(io  an  act  passed  to  expend  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lanu  I*  this  unconstitutional?  No!  The  outlay  has  been 
duly  ordered  by  Congress.  Yet  may  not  that  law  be  violated 
ia  a  donm  oesentiol  particulars :  the  money  given  to  the  wrong 
mat,  spent  wastefnlly,  or  paid  for  claims  ill-founded,  for  ser- 
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vices  haK  rendered,  for  goods  of  an  inferior  grade  ?    AH  tliis 
18  contrary  to  law ;  but  is  it  contrary  to  the  seventh  paragmf 
of  the  ninth  section  of  the  Urst  article  of  the  Coojstitutic 
By  no  means. 

The  House  agreed  with  the  Bpealter,  and  refused  to 
the  firsts  second,  and  ninth  resolutions  to  the  Committee  of 
WLole.    The  others  were  referred.    But  nothing  was  done 
the  next  day,  when  the  third  resolution  was  taken  up.    "WTiat,] 
waa  then  asked,  is  the  charge  i    A  sum  of  interest-money  owe 
abroad,  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  domestic  revenues  of  the  y« 
1791  and  1702.*     The  French  debt  was  due,  and,  to  meet  it, 
large  simi  had  been  borrowed  in  Holland.    Suddenly  a  requt 
came  from  France  to  dischai^  part  of  this  with  provisioii 
for  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.     What  did  the  Secretary  do\ 
Instead  of  sending  bills  of  exchange  or  bags  of  dollars  to  Pari*T 
to  satisfy  the  interest  due  there,  and  then  bringing  home  some 
of  the  coin  obtained  in  Europe  and  with  it  buying  St.  Doiiiingdfl 
food,  he  committed  a  heinous  crime.     With  foreign  money  ti^^ 
paid  the  foreign  interest.    With  domestic  money  ho  bought  pro- 
visions and  cancelled  part  of  the  French  debt.     It  is  a  foolia 
and  a  mischievous  doctrine  tliat  tlie  very  dollars  raised  by 
tax  must  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  for  which  th^ 
tax  was  imposed.     Suppose  a  farmer,  having  determined  tha 
the  yield  of  one  field  should  \>o  spent  for  bread  ajui  the  yield 
of  another  for  drink,  should  declare  tliat  ho  would  die  of  hun- 
ger before  a  penny  of  tliat  sot  apart  for  drink  should  be  ex- 
pended in  procuring  bread.     Would  he  not  be  a  fool  ? 

Was  the  money,  sjiid  the  opposition,  npproj)riated  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  Bjuxsial  puqioee  ?     It  was.     Did  the  Secretary  apply 
it  to  those  purposes  t    He  did  not.    The  law  of  August  fourth, 
1790,  authorized  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  doilara  for  tlie 
discharge  of  the  United  States  debts  in  France  and  Holland 
The  law  of  August  twelfth,  1700,  provided  for  a  sectiud  loan  ol 
two  millions  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  dobl  nt  homcuj 
The  language  is  ])recise,  distinct,  unconditional.     No  option 
given.    Did  he  obey  it?    No.    At  the  outset  he  combinedl 
the  loans  and  directed  thorn  to  be  expended  in  a  wrong  way.  J 
Stem  neceasitj  may  force  a  general  or  an  admiral  to  de[ 
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from  Hfl  instructions.  Bnt  rarely  a  financier.  And  when  it 
dii's'will  he  not  hasten  to  tell  why?  Has  the  Secretary  done 
. .,  ;  In  place  of  facts,  has  he  not  given  us  a  variety  of  inge- 
nions  motives,  and  been  at  infinite  pains  to  charm  ns  with  the 
mighty  public  convenience  likely  to  come  from  his  evading 
the  law  ?  "WTio  made  him  judge  of  our  national  interests  ? 
Who  left  it  with  his  wisdom  to  determine  how  much  credit 
oar  nation  shall  enjoy?  We  called  for  facts,  not  political 
esays.  We  care  nothing  for  his  motives,  nor  lus  self-impor- 
tant plans.  We  want  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  It  is 
lime  enough  to  apologize  when  he  is  blamed. 

Late  at  night  the  question  on  the  third  resolution  was 
called  and  disagreed  to.  The  others  were  then  taken  up  in 
rapid  succession  and  voted  down.  On  none  did  the  yeas  count 
more  tlian  fifteen  or  the  nays  less  than  thirty-three.* 

Madison  was  still  smarting  under  this  defeat  when  JeflFer- 
Bon  1"  '      him  once  more  to  attack  their  common  foe. 

"  For  ^  ;  ke,  my  dear  sir,"  were  his  words,  "  take  up  yoor 

pen.    Select  the  most  atrildng  heresies  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
in  the  face  of  the  public."  f 

tPacificus  had  mut  the  arguments  of  a  host  of  "  Citizens  " 
*'  Friends  to  Peace,"  "  Americans  "  and  "  No  Dissemblers," 
these  arguments,  when  stripped  of  all  vulgarity,  may  be 
imed  up  in  this  wise : 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality  is  both  unconstitutional  and 
unwise.  Unconstitutional  because  the  President  has  exceeded 
hit  power.  The  Constitution  does  not,  indeed,  say  in  so  many 
iroidft  that  he  shall  issue  no  such  proclamations.  Yet  that  is 
cleariy  the  meaning  of  the  instrument.  Wherever  foreign  na- 
tions are  concerned  the  duty  of  the  Executive  is  clear.  He 
must  appeal  for  guidance  to  Congress.  He  cannot  declare 
war,  nor  make  peace,  nor  conclude  treaties,  nor  send  out  min- 
iiten,  nay,  not  so  much  as  appoint  a  consul  to  live  at  the 
neanest  ]x>rt  in  the  smallest  kingdom,  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Senate.  How,  then,  can  he  declare  neutrahty  ? 
If  he  should,  of  his  o^vn  will,  say  to  France,  The  United  States 
irifl  fide  witli  you  in  this  conflict,  send  you  troops,  loan  you 

*  Anoals  of  Second  Congress,  Marcli  1,  1703. 
f  Jefferson  to  Madiaon,  July  7,  1793, 
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money,  man  and  equip  your  ships,  would  not  every  one  in  the 
country  at  once  cry  out  that  the  President  had  no  power  to 
Bay  such  things ;  that  he  was  really  declaring  war  with  Eng- 
land ?  If,  then,  he  has  no  power  to  say  to  France,  We  will  dde 
with  yon,  what  riglit  has,  he  to  say,  We  will  not  side  with  you ; 
we  will  be  neutral  ?  He  has  simply  no  right.  Such  matters 
rest  with  Congress,  and  he  ought  plainly  to  have  first  con- 
sulted Congress. 

The  proclamation  again  is  unwise,  nay,  unjust.  By  it 
Great  Britain  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  treated  with  the 
same  respect,  and  given  the  same  privileges  as  France.  Now, 
what  are  our  relations  toward  these  two  nations  i  Ten  yean 
have  almost  gone  since  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  hia  troopers  sailed 
away ;  yet  no  treaty  has  to  tlois  day  been  made  with  Great 
Britain.  Her  troops  still  hold  our  frontier  forts;  our  citLBeoB 
are  still  unpaid  for  the  slaves  and  property  she  carried  off ;  OUT 
ships  are  still  shut  out  from  her  ports,  and  she  is  now 
striving  to  drive  them  from  the  high  seas.  How  is  it 
France?  Wo  are  bound  to  her  hy  gratitude  and  treaties.  Did 
she  not  recognize  our  independence,  send  us  ships  and  troops 
and  arms  and  money  t  Are  we  not  at  this  very  hour  millions 
of  dollars  in  her  debt }  -iVre  not  her  ports  open  to  our  merchants  ? 
Have  we  not  in  the  most  solemn  manner  entered  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alHance?  The  moment  for  putting  that 
treaty  to  the  test  has  now  come.  Shall  we  fail  ?  How  con- 
temptible, how  unwortliy  of  the  American  character 
plea  that  the  treaty  was  made  with  Louis,  who  has  now 
to  reign  1  It  was  not  made  with  Louis.  It  was  made 
France,  our  ally,  our  helper,  our  firm  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Such  sophistry  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, but  it  will  never  deceive  the  American  people. 
They  never  will  consent  to  treat  the  British  aa  they  do  the 
French. 

By  such  arguments  in  the  newspapcn,  and  by  the  dis- 
putes tliat  daily  and  nightly  went  on  in  the  tavem«,  the 
people  became  greatly  excited.  Indeed,  in  the  large  sea- 
ports the  watchmen  and  constables  could  with  dithculty  pre- 
serve the  peace,  for  there  the  streets  were  constantly  paraded 
by  bands  of  half-Upsy  seamen  from  the  French  and  Eug- 
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lifih  reaeels  tliat  lay  at  the  wharves.     The  English   Consul 
tt  Philadelphia  at  one  time  published  an  urgent  appeal  to 
all  goad  Euglijshmen  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  seek  redress  for  insults  in  the  courts.*     Genet, 
at  a  later  period,  begged  the  patriotic  sailors  of  the  French 
ships  in  the  river  to  remember  that  Americans  were  their 
good  friends-t     But  it  was  of  no  use.     Brawls  and  fights 
were  of  constant  occurrence.     One  morning,  at  Philadelphia, 
tliree  British   tars  wearing  huge  wliite  cockades  went  about 
tlie  streets  insulting  passers-by  and  seeking  to  raise  a  riot ; 
hut  the  hour,  most  happily,  was  so  early  that  few  were  astir, 
uid  they  escaped  pimishment.  J     On  another  day,  at  New 
York,  a  British  officer  entered  the  coffee-house  and  abused  the 
French  so  roundly  that  the  company  rose  and  "  hustled  him 
into  the  street."  *    Again,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  band  of  his 
Majcstj-'s  sailors  feU  upon  some  French  sailors,  tore  off  and 
truupled  on  their  cockades,  beat  them  with  tongs  and  pick- 
axes, and  would  have  killed  several  had  not  the  gathering 
crowd  forced  the  Englishmen  to  flee  into  hiding.  |     But,  in 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  tavern  quarrels  and 
street  frays  caused  little  comment.     Pai-ty  spirit  ran  high,  and 
was  soon  carried  to  the  verge  of  riot  by  the  arrival  of  a  Brit- 
ish ahip-of-war. 

Toward  the  close  of  July  a  pilot  who  came  up  from  the 
lower  bay  brought  word  that  a  frigate,  probably  La  Concord, 
lay  at  anchor  just  off  Sandy  Hook-  The  French  party  were 
in  ecRtasies  at  the  news,  Bompard  instantly  sent  off  a  lieuten- 
ant and  a  dozen  sailors  to  welcome  her.  The  officer,  when  he 
beheld  the  craft,  had  many  misgivings  as  to  her  nationality; 
bnt  as  he  drew  nearer  she  ran  up  the  French  flag,  and  he 
dambcred  over  her  side  to  find,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had 
hoarrk'd  the  British  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Courtney  in  com- 
The  rage  of  the  Republicans  when  they  heard  of  this 
ible.  They  cxtreed  the  pilot  who  brought  the  news, 
bey  called  Courtney  a  blackguard,  denounced  his  ruse  as  a 
Tjlo  EnglLsh  trick,  and  declared  that  Citizen  Bompard  woxild 


•  /•  l»  Advertiser,  May  81,  1793. 

f  n.  ■         <i,  1793. 

}  Ibid.,  Jnae  19, 1793. 


*  IViid.,  AuRasl  1,  1703. 

I  Ibifl..  Aiigiiat  22,  1793. 

*  Ibid.,  August  6,  1798. 
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call  him  to  a  speedy  reckoning.  The  British  captain,  ho 
ever,  did  not  wait  for  the  calL  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  the  master  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
brought  a  challenge  and  spread  it  on  the  books  of  the  Ton- 
tine Coffee- House.  Subject  Courtney,  so  the  challenge  ran, 
of  the  Boston,  would  be  happy  to  see  Citizen  Bompard  of 
L' Ambuscade  a  few  leagues  from  the  Hook,  and  would  wait 
ten  days.*  It  was  promptly  accepted.  From  that  moment 
the  excitement  in  the  city  became  intense.  Busineas  was  at  a 
standstill.t  Notliing  was  thought  of  or  talked  of  but  the  com* 
ing  battle.  Some  declared  it  to  Ije  brutal  and  a  wanton  warte 
of  life.  Others  made  haste  to  secure  places  on  the  innumi 
able  sailing-vessels  whose  captains  informed  the  public 
they  would,  on  the  day  of  the  engagement,  take  down 
few  passengers  to  the  Hook  to  see  the  tight :(  Almost  any 
man,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  was  ready  to  lay  a 
wager  on  the  result,  and  great  sums,  it  was  boUeved,  were 
staked.* 

Meantime  all  was  bustle  on  L'Ambuscade.  The  docks 
were  cleared,  the  rigging  was  mended,  [  the  sails  were  e 
ined,  and  a  pilot  sought  At  last  one  was  found.  lie  was,  h 
said,  not  himself  engaged  for  the  thirtieth ;  but,  unhappily, 
the  only  boat  he  commanded  in  the  harlwr  was  hired  for  that 
day  by  a  fishing  party  of  merchants.  He  was  told  tliat  ii 
would  be  a  crying  shame  if  L'Ambuscade  wore  suffered  to  go 
down  the  bay  without  a  pilot,  and  urged  to  ask  the  merchanta 
to  give  tip  his  boat  To  this  he  firmly  demurred.  The  goa- 
tlemen  were  his  employers.  They  gave  him  his  bread;  ho 
could  not  offend  them.  Ho  gave  way,  however,  went,  and 
brought  back  word  that  the  merchants  flatly  refused.  Then 
he  tried  to  hire  an  Albany  sloop  that  lay  at  one  of  the  wharves ; 
but  she  had  no  ballast  and  conid  not  be  made  ready  in  time.^ 
L'Ambuscade,  thurefore,  l)eat  down  the  harbor  without  a  piIot| 
waited  for  the  tide,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirty-first, 
went  out  to  sea.  ^ 


*  P«n(uiylTknift  Oueett*,  Jul*  il,  I'M)). 

t  Anarican  Dftil;  Advertiser,  Ingnat  1, 179S. 

•  Ibid,  Ausoit  S,  S,  1703. 


I  Ibid.,  AnguM  I,  inz. 
*■  Ibid.,  Augiut  6.  i:98. 
0  Ibid.,  Auguit  3,  I'tM. 
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The  action  took  pkco  off  Long  Branch,  then  a  petty  fish- 
ing hamlet  on  the  Jersey  coast,  on  the  morning  of  August 
first    By  those  on  land  the  cannonading  was  plainly  heard 
and  the  smoke  of  the  battle  clearly  seen,  but  the  frigates  were 
cut  off  from  view  by  the  horizon.*     To  those  who  were  on 
llie  water  wo  ai-e  indebted  for  a  numljer  of  accounts,  all  of 
vhkh  closely  agree.    The  east  was  scarcely  gray  when  L'Am- 
liuscade  drew  near  the  Boston,  and  Bompard,  with  a  red  lib- 
ertr-cap  on  his  head,  three  times  called  on  Courtney  by  name. 
Tiie  only  answer  was  a  broadside.     The  French  sailors  re- 
tnmed  a  cheer,  and  their  frigate  bore  down  upon  the  Boston. 
For  a  while  the  Euglishnmn  tried  to  beat  to  windward,  but  at 
half-past  five  gave  up  the  attempt  and  came  to  close  quarters. 
During  two  hours  the  firing  was  incessant.     Then,  Courtney 
having  been  killed  and  the  maintop-mast  shot  away,  the  Boston 
cromied  on  all  sail  and  fled.    For  five  honrs  UAmbuscade 
followed  in  her  wake,  when,  Bompard  thinking  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  honor  of  his  flag,  turned  back  and  made 
£or  New  York.    But,  whUe  he  was  still  hot  in  the  pursuit,  a 
French  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  passed  round  the  Hook 
And  went  up  the  bay.     As  they  drew  near  the  city,  saluting 
and  furling  their  sails,  the  greatest  joy  prevailed.    The  French 
faction,  put  into  excellent  humor  by  the  accounts  that  had 
been  brought  back  of  the  fight  and  by  the  bets  they  had  won, 
wont  by  thousands  to  the  river  to  welcome  the  vessels.    The 
•duiiral  waa  inst.antly  brought  ashore,  and,  surrounded  by  an 
immenae  multitude  of  shouting  men,  went  at  once  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-House.   The  reception  was  scarcely  over  when  the 
well-known  masts  of  L' Ambuscade  were  seen  off  Governor's 
Ifiland.     As  the  cry  of  "  L*  Ambuscade  1 "  "  L' Ambuscade  !  " 
paseed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  streets  filled  with  people. 
The  crowd,  deserting  the  Bowling  Green,  rushed  across  the 
cftr,  and,  long  before  the  frigate  sailed  into  the  East  river,  ten 
thousand  men,  eays  an  eye-witness,  stood  uix>n  the  piers,  shout- 
ing and  cheering  and  waving  their  hats.     The  wounded  were 
speedily  t.iken  on  shore.     The  rude  establishment  which  then 
■erred  as  an  hospitiU  was  opened  to  them,  and  the  women  of 
the  city  sent  in  such  stores  of  linen  and  lint  that,  had  every 
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sailor  on  the  frigate  received  a  wound,  tlxere  would  have  been 
enough  for  all.* 

In  the  same  newspaper  that  described  the  return  of  L'Am- 
bnecade  the  French  Consul  at  New  York  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic to  aid  another  class  of  sufferers,  quite  as  desen'ing  of  help 
as  the  wounded  sailors.  The  Rambler  lay  at  anclior  in  the 
stream,  and,  stowed  away  in  her  cabin,  were  sixty-three  men, 
women,  and  children.  Thoy  liad  escaped  Toussaint  L'Ouveivj 
ture's  massacre  at  Cape  Frangois,  and  had  come  to  seek  shelte 
in  America.  Their  plight  was  truly  pitiable.  Not  one  oonld 
master  enough  English  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  or  a  pieco 
bread.  Scarce  a  dozen  among  them  had  a  cliange  of  lin^n  or  i 
extra  coat.  A  few,  indeed,  had  some  little  money.  But  fo 
was  so  dear  and  rents  so  high  that  the  only  home  they  coolc 
find  was  the  cabin  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  out.  "VVTic 
this  was  known,  politics  were  forgotten  and  men  of  each  parti 
became  active  in  the  work  of  relief.  Many  were  zealous  it 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  because  they  were  Frenchmen.  Other 
who  cjm;d  nothing  for  the  nationality  of  the  straiigerB,  sent  h 
stores  of  food  and  clothing,  because  they  remembered  the  ter 
ble  days  when  they  had  themselves  been  driven  into  exile  anc 
forced  to  seek  food  and  shelter  at  the  farm-houses  along 
Hudson.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting,  drew 
up  a  circular,  and  named  committees  to  carry  it  through  thftj 
seven  wards  of  the  city.     This  paper  reminded  all  who  read  ii 

*  The  victory  wni  duly  oolebntteii  in  tbe  ballnds  of  the  day.    Two  »fa 
from  ono  of  them  may  b«  worth  ciling: 

"  Ai  the  FrcDcbniaD  shot  put,  Boston  gare  bim  a  bUat, 

Q\iiis  bottles,  c«s(!-knirc«,  ajtd  old  naiU, 
A  rcore  of  ronnd  ^hot,  and  the  deril  knows  wb«t. 

To  cripple  bla  masts  and  hU  sails, 
Madam  Boeton  supposed,  at  tho  be«t  of  h«r  play. 

To  proTcnt  him  from  cbftsing — if  the  ran  away. 

"  So,  iqtikring  the  y&rds — on  all  Captain  Dompards 

A  Tolioy  of  ciiTtci  they  shed ; 
Ilarinp  got  these  discharged,  they  bore  away  larg«, 

Wbilc  the  Frnichiuan  pursued  aa  they  ficd ; 
But  rain  was  Ids  haste,  and  rain  was  bla  *p««d, 

Ifii  <>ni|(>i!  the  fray  In  a  chaso  ; 
Tho  rtaiil  liaJ  the  iwM  of  thn  fl|tht,  'tia  agreed, 

Tbe  Boaton— ibo  beet  of  tb«  rua.** 
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that  to  alleviate  the  distress  and  save  from  the  depths  of 
'  lieduese  and  despair  such  fellow-beings  as  were  doomed 
ik  deep  from  the  cup  of  miserj'  waa  a  duty  iiicmubent  on 
all;  that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  an  event  so  likely  to  awaken 
sympathy  as  the  disaster  at  Cape  Francois,  and  tliat  with  the 
catifies  which  led  to  that  painful  event  cliarity  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  citizens  were  then  asked  to  put  down  their  names, 
and  such  donations  as  they  wished  to  make.*  In  recommend- 
ing die  cireular,  one  of  the  newspapers  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  huckstere  and  haberdashers  of  New  York  would  not  do  as 
hA  been  done  elsewhere  and  imjwse  on  the  strangers  with 
Iiigh  price^.f 

One  of  these  places  was  Baltimore,  where  thirteen  ship-loads 
li3«J  come  in  and  been  cared  for  by  the  people.  $  Another  was 
PiiiJadelphia.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
refngi-es  liad  landed  in  that  city.  Some  were  taken  back  to 
old  Fnmce.  Some  were  sent  to  the  West  India  islands.  For 
some,  employment  was  found ;  for  others,  farms,  and  to  these 
were  given  free  transjwrtation,  ploughs,  tools,  and  live  months' 
provisions.  To  carry  on  this  good  work,  fourteen  thousand  six 
baudred  dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  The  sum  was 
juotly  thought  a  great  one.  It  was  equivalent  to  thirty-four 
from  every  human  being  in  the  city.  Were  such  a  sub- 
{ption  now  to  be  raised,  it  would  amount  to  three  hundred 
Had  six  thousand  dollars.^ 

But  the  men  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  money  and  their 
goods  little  thought  tliat,  in  four  weeks'  time,  their  own 
dty  wouli|  present  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  misery  more 
appalling  than  any  on  which  the  enflerers  at  Cape  Francois 
had  looked.  Alrea«ly  there  were  among  them  the  germs 
of  that  terrible  disease  wlaich  has  repeatedly,  within  the 
memorjr  of  this  generation,  laid  waste  the  cities  of  the  southern 
States.    Long  afterward,  when  the  danger  liad  passed  away,  it 

*  Americnn  Daily  AdrertiBor,  August  7,  1V93. 

f  Ibid.,  August  6,  1793.  t  Ibid.,  Jolf  14,  1793. 

'  The  criminitiee  propo8e<l  to  flpend  $4,000  in  carrjiog  two  hundred  of  the 
tukck  to  Franc«;  $3,0'X)  in  sending  one  Iiuudrcd  and  fifty  buck  to  St. 
1 ;  fSOO  in  giving  eraplovment  to  one  hundre<l  mechanici  for  one  month  ; 
>  111  brlping  two  hun<lrcd  lo  settle  on  western  land  ;  $900  on  widows  wlioac 
I  perished  in  the  mMsacre ;  uid  luo  f  7,500  for  contingencies. 
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was  the  custom  to  declare  that  the  yellow  fever  had  come  in 
with  the  refugees  from  St.  Domingo.  But  nothing  could  rid 
the  people  of  the  belief  that  it  came  from  a  heap  of  putrid 
coffee  and  some  piles  of  stinking  hides  that  had  long  cumbered 
one  of  the  wharves  near  Mulberry  street.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  malady  first  broke  out  at  Kensington, 
and  spread  thence  through  the  whole  city  with  a  rapidity  that 
defied  the  medical  skill  of  the  day.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
did,  for  the  treatment  to  which  the  best  doctors  subjected  the 
patients  was  such  as  a  quack  would  now  blush  to  practice  on  i 
dupe.  The  moment  a  sick  man  detected  the  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  a  quick  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  a  rough  tongue,  an  inflamed 
eye,  a  dull  pain  in  the  head  and  loins,  he  would  send  in  liasta 
for  the  nearest  pliysician.  The  moment  the  doctor  came  hM 
would  begin  to  let  blood,  and  the  sufferer  might  count  himser 
happy  if,  when  the  sun  went  down,  he  had  not  beeji  bled  five 
times.  Indeed,  one  case  is  recorded  of  a  man  from  whom 
Beventy-two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  in  as  many  houra. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  if  the  bleeding,  tb« 
starving,  and  the  purging  had  not  killed  the  patient,  he  woulfl 
begin  to  show  symptoms  more  alarming  still.  The  whites  of 
hia  eyes  would  turn  yellow.  His  nose  would  run  blood.  Hij 
stomach  would  throw  off  a  black  vomit.  His  body  would 
on  a  yellowish-purple  color,  and  alx>nt  the  eighth  day  he  wou! 
die.  During  the  first  week  in  August  as  many  as  nine  died 
the  fever  each  day.  For  the  second  the  daily  death-rate 
seven.  Yet  it  awakened  little  comment,  for  the  summer  hi 
everywhere  been  sickly,  and  almost  as  many  died  in  the  «*me 
s])ace  of  time  in  the  neighboring  villagcB  of  the  bloody  flux. 
But,  when  the  third  week  came,  there  was  scarce  a  family 
the  city  that  did  not  know  of  some  one  lying  sick  of  the  feve 
Tlie  streets  were  black  with  funerals.  The  bells  tolled 
santly.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  August  tl 
Mayor,  in  great  akrm,  ordered  the  foot-ways  and  carriage- waj 
to  be  cleaned.  It  was  full  time.  Along  the  best  thoironghfarefl 
the  mud  and  filth  were  deep,  and,  wht-n  the  weather  was  wet, 
were  cast  in  clods  upon  the  footways  by  every  passing  horse- 
man and  by  every  lumbering  dray.  On  the  vacant  lots  and  bits 
of  common,  nay,  under  the  veiy  windows  of  some  of  the  most 
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frequented  inns,  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  hogs  lay  rotting  in 
the  snmmer  sun- 
While  the  Mayor  was  caring  for  the  streets,  the  College  of 
Physicians  was  doing  what  it  could  to  check  the  malady  and 
calm  tlie  fears  of  the  people.     Thousands  of  them,  tlirowing  a 
few  clothes  into  their  portmanteaus  and  turning  the  keys  in 
their  doors,  had  fled  to  distant  towns  and  villages.     Those  who 
stsjed  were  now  bidden  to  keep  out  of  the  sun,  to  be  sober, 
aot  to  get  tired,  to  put  a  mark  upon  infected  houees,  to  bury 
the  dead  quietly,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  the  endless  ringing  of 
ella.     The  doctors  had,  they  said,  little  faith  in  boniirea  as 
^nirifiers  of  the  air,  and  much  in  the  burning  of  gunpowder. 
No  sooner  was  this  advice  read  in  the  newspapers  than  the  cid- 
MM  made  haste  to  take  it.     The  fires,  which  till  then  had 
been  kept  burning  on  the  comer  of  every  street  and  on  the 
tearths  of  every  house,  were  put  out.    The  bells  ceased  ring- 
ing.   Hearses  were  no  longer  seen,  and  the  dead,  let  down  at 
midnight  from  the  casements  of  their  houses,  were  qiuetly  car- 
ried to  their  graves  in  carriages,  on  shafts,  or  in  wheeled  chairs. 
Every  one  who  could  buy  or  borrow  a  gun  loaded  and  fired  it 
from  morning  till  niglit.     But  the  rattle  of  musketry  produced 
the  same  depressing  effects  on  the  sick  as  the  bell-ringing  had 
done,  and  the  doctors  ordered  it  stopped.    Then  the  people 
began  to  bum  nitre  instead-     Indeed,  no  remedy  which  an  old 
wife  could  suggest,  or  an  apothecary's  apprentice  concoct,  but 
had  its  trial    One  day  tobacco  was  thought  a  good  prevent- 
ive, and  the  dealers  in  snuff  found  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand.     On  another  garlic  was  recommended,  and  in  a  few 
hoan  every  particle  in  the  dty  was  bought  up.     Some  chewed 
it    Some  put  it  in  their  shoes.     Some  went  about  with  huge 
bonches  protmding  from  the  pockets  of  their  coats.     Some 
tried  mud-baths.    Then  it  was  discovered  that  camphor  was  a 
disinfectant,  and  in  a  little  while  every  one  had  a  great  bag  of 
it  Btmng  round  liis  neck.     But  no  medicine  was  so  much  a 
favorite  as  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles  four 
yooDg  men  compoimded  a  mixture  which,  sprinkled  on  their 
dotbee,  made  them  impervious  to  the  disease;  that  they 
went  about  among  the  sick  and,  whUe  nursing,  pluudered 
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them  of  both  goods  and  money ;  that  one  of  the  robbers 
afterward  Uiken,  confessed,  and,  as  the  price  of  liberty,  dii 
closed  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  compound,*    From  that  da 
it  was  known  as  '■  Vinaigre  des  qnatre  voleura." 

WTien  the  fever  broke  out  at  Philadelphia  the  story  wag 
brought  to  mind,  the  recipe  hunted  up,  and  each  dmggii 
in  the  city  began  to  make  thieves'  vinegar  and  to  assure  th( 
pubhc  that  the  real  medicine  could  be  Iwd  nowhere  but  in  hii 
shop.  If  the  purchaser  of  the  vinegar  were  a  nervous  maa 
and  tormented  with  hourly  fear  of  being  stricken  with  the 
fever,  the  sjiectacle  he  presented  as  he  sallied  forth  to  buy  wm 
most  pitiable.  As  he  shut  his  house-door  he  was  careful  to 
have  a  piece  of  tarred  rope  in  either  hand,  a  eponge  wet  with; 
camphor  at  his  nose,  and  in  his  pocket  a  handkerchief  well 
soaked  with  the  last  preventive  of  which  he  had  heard.  Am 
he  hastened  along  the  street  he  shunned  the  foot-walk,  kept  in' 
the  middle  of  the  horse-way,  fled  down  the  nearest  alley  at  the 
eight  of  a  carriage,  and  thought  nothing  of  going  six  blocks  to 
avoid  passing  a  house  whence  a  dead  body  had  beon  taken  ibo 
week  before.  If  he  were  so  unhappy  as  to  meet  a  friend  on  tl 
way,  neither  shook  hands,  but,  exchanging  a  few  words  at  a  dis- 
tance, each  sought,  bowing  and  scraping,  to  get  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  other  as  he  passed.  When  at  last  the  shop  wig 
reached,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  enter  while  another  stood 
ftt  the  counter,  or  was  seen  approaching  on  the  street.  No  one 
being  in  eight,  ho  would  rush  in,  throw  down  his  money,  wait 
not  for  change,  seize  the  package  and,  with  the  cold  jierspira 
tion  starting  from  every  pore,  hurry  home.  There  ho  would' 
sprinkle  the  floor  and  his  garments  with  the  vinegar  and  re- 
strict himself  to  a  prescribed  diet.  His  daily  food  vme  made 
Up  chiefly  of  water-g^el  or  oat-meal  tea,  dear  whey,  barley-J 
water,  balm-tea,  or  a  vile  decoction  that  passed  under  the  name 
of  appKstea.  If  his  hood  pained  him,  or  his  tongue  felt  rough, 
he  instantly  washed  out  his  mouth  with  warm  water  mingled 
with  honey  and  vinegar,  or  with  a  preparation  of  dried  flgs 
and  barley-water.t 

*  SMtdntggtJt'iikdTertiMMBent  In  Amertcut  Daily  AilTertl*«r,  Aa^^inl  !8,  I7B3.^ 
f  See  AnM'ritM  Dull;  Adn<rti«cr,  Srptcmbor  19,  t7('3.    S«c,  slto,  Dr.  Rutli'tJ 
pmctipUoM  la  Anerku  Dii^  Adv«niMr,  S^ptombcr  18,  17VX 
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Such  luxuries  and  preventives,  however,  were  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  Deprived  of  their  scanty 
Wi^  by  the  stoppage  of  every  kind  of  biisineas,  they  fell  a 
prey  to  that  peculiar  desperation  which  poverty  and  terror  can 
JoQe  produce.  Without  nurses,  without  money,  without 
medicine,  they  sought  to  forget  their  ills  in  riotous  living,  and 
were  swept  away  by  hundreds.  Often  as  many  as  five  dead 
bodies  lay  festering  in  a  single  house,  which  no  one  could  be 
induced  to  drag  to  the  naoreet  ditch  and  bury.     Shut  out  from 

I  the  «lin«hou8e,  the  sick  were  hurried  to  the  circus,  where  the 
public  had  been  amused  with  feats  of  horsemanship  and  the 
jeflts  of  the  clown.  But  the  circus  stood  near  a  thickly  settled 
ipot.  The  people  rose,  denounced  this  conduct  of  the  doctors, 
md  made  threats  of  bimiing  the  place  imless  the  infected  men 
were  taken  away.  In  this  strait  ten  citizens  volunteered  as 
nones ;  the  Bank  of  North  America  advanced  fifteen  hundred 
dolkre,  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  began  to  seek  for  a  build- 
[  lit  to  be  made  a  pest-house.  None  could  be  found  so  well 
as  the  house  of  a  Mr.  William  nanulton  at  Bush  Hill.* 

'TTnliappily,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  in  town.  His  whereabouta 
could  not  tie  learned,  and,  as  his  tenant  firmly  refused  to  quit  the 
oaHiuildings,  the  Guardians  seized  upon  the  drawing-rooms  and 
bedrooms  of  tho  house  itself.  The  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
approved  their  action,  and  a  letter,  addressed  to  William  Ham- 
ilton setting  forth  what  they  had  done,  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  early  in  September. 

Thereupon  Stephen  Girard,  whose  name  has  come  down 
to  our  time  associated  with  many  noble  charities,  offered  to 
Uke  upon  himself  the  duty  of  superintending  the  hospital  at 
Unsh  Hint    He  was  assisted  by  Peter  Helm.    But  the  only 


t  ctrt  of  Buab  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  may  be  seen  in  tho  Ciotumbian  Maga- 
■  i'cbniary,  1789. 
(  Of  (he  coudoct  of  Girard  a  witneaa  had  left  thi3  account :  "  Souvent  m6mo 
fal  ra  |ai  malades,  rebates  par  le  mouvais  goi'lt  ilea  m(^dicamen8,  lea  rejeter  et  en 
mnir  Icur  blenfaitcur.  Que  faisait  alors  le  vertncux  Ginird  ?  ...  11  cssuj^ait 
W  OMfiboml,  reibortiul  au  courage,  i1  rcvcnait  &  la  charge,  ct  &  force  dc  perguo. 
te  M  dli  paUatice  il  parvcnait  i  faire  avaler  le  remftdo  ....  aT-int  dc  le 
fittUr  pear  paucr  k  nn  atttre,  et  lui  prodif^er  les  m^mcs  soins,  11  lui  touchait  lufl 
fMi,  Ife  front,  aftn  de  coonaftre  Iv  d^gri  de  chaleur  ct  faire,  suivant  Ics  citxx>n- 
itlum,  ingiB«mter  ou  dimluuer  les  uotnbres  des  couvcrtures."    RechorchM  et  Ob- 
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ntirseB  that  could  be  had  were  prostitutes  fresh  from  the  ti; 
pling-houfiee  and  back  alleye  of  the  city,  and  they  soon 
the  house  into  a  brothel.  Lewd  women  rioted  on  the  dain- 
ties sent  to  the  sick.  The  patients  died  by  ecores.  Their 
medicine  was  rarely  administered,  their  food  was  scanty  and 
ill-prepared,  their  persons  were  never  washed,  their  filth  veaa 
BoSered  to  stand  for  days  in  the  very  rooms  where  tliey  lay. 
Such  was  the  populai-  horror  of  this  place  that,  mther  than  go 
to  it,  the  afficted  hid  the  first  symptoms  of  their  malady  as  long 
as  they  could,  and,  when  unable  longer  to  do  so,  locked 
selves  in  their  rooms,  or  rushed  out  of  the  city  and 
under  haystacks  or  in  ditches.  Nor  did  those  who  quitted 
city  in  perfect  health  fare  much  better.  For,  once  oat,  it  wis 
almost  imixjesible  to  go  on.  At  every  seaport  along  the  whole 
coast  a  quarantine  was  laid  on  packets  and  sloops  from  Pliila- 
delphia.  Some  towns  forbade  the  stages  to  pass  through 
The  inbabitants  of  one  burned  a  wagon,  loaded  with  fi 
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tare,  on  the  highway.  Those  of  another  fired  on  a  stage-' 
Others  put  up  rude  huts  on  the  outskirts,  where  each  stranger 
was  carefully  examined  before  he  was  suffered  to  go  on.  At 
every  ferry  stood  an  armed  guard  to  keep  back  suspected  per* 
sons.  If  a  hungry  fugitive  b^god  for  food  at  a  farmer's  d 
be  was  given  a  crust  on  the  end  of  a  pitchfork  and  bidden 
hurry  away.  Postmasters  would  handle  no  letters  till  they 
been  seized  with  a  tongs  and  steeped  in  rinegar.  Innkeepen 
would  admit  no  traveller  till  he'  had  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  did  not  come  from  the  infected  city.  But  the  saddest 
of  all  sights  were  the  little  children  tliat,  hungry,  orphaoed, 
and  homeless,  wandered  through  the  streets.  No  one  woald 
feed  them.  None  would  go  near  them.  One,  half  dead  from 
starvatiun,  was  found  in  a  deserted  blacksmith-shop.  Then 
the  authorities,  moved  to  pity,  rente<i  a  house,  and  tUirtecn 
were  soon  being  cared  for.  Still  the  number  went  on  grow- 
ing, and  the  Loganian  Library  was  procured  for  a  tempamj 
shelter.    There  sixty  were  placed^    Fortj  man  were  given  to 

scrratiaiu  Rur  In  CcoM*  ct  \m  Effeta  de  h  llAbdic  Bpidtotqoe  qui  a  tigpi  4 
Pbilidelphlc,  dqrai*  Ic  moU  d'Aofit  ]a»q««  Ten  le  alUaa  d«  mofai  de  IMocatlira 
do  raiin6e  1T9S.  ¥u  Joan  Derne,  jl  37.  Th«  aorrioea  of  Frter  n«bs  wtn 
•qualt;  groat. 


ALARM  AT  NEW  YORK. 


wet  narees.    In  all,  one  hundred  and  ninety  orphaned  children 
WBPB  fed  and  clothed.* 

At  New  York  the  terror  was  as  great  ae  at  Philadelphia. 
Tlie  Governor  in  one  proclamation  commanded  ships  from  that 
dty  to  come  no  nearer  than  Bedloe's  Island-f  In  another  he 
named  Friday,  the  twentieth  of  September,  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  every  one  kept  it.  ^  On  tlie  thir- 
teenth of  the  month  the  merchants  held  a  meeting  at  the  Ton- 
tine Coffee-Honse,  discussed  tlie  dangers  which  threatened  tliem, 
and  ended  by  begging  the  proprietors  of  the  southern  stages 
[  to  eease  running  their  coaches.*  But  to  ask  them  to  stop  their 
bipe  at  a  timo  when  business  was  most  brisk  was,  the  coach- 
ownera  thought,  out  of  aU  reason.  The  request,  therefore, 
went  unLeeded.  The  health  committee  followed  the  example 
of  Trenton  |  and  Baltimore,  and  posted  handbills  forbidding 
oonunimication  with  Philadelphia  to  go  on.-*-  The  owners  of 
tlio  shallops  and  pirogues  that  plied  between  the  city  and 
PmIub  Hook  were  urged  at  the  same  time  to  land  all  travellers 
at  the  public  wharf  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  ^  The  citi- 
MU  were  cautioned  not  to  take  strangers  into  their  houses,  not 
to  I-  '  "'ig  at  vendue,  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  hinder  the 
viti  |»t  to  smuggle  in  goods  bought  from  the  merchants 

at  Pkiiadeiphia.    Wlien  the  news  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Philaddphia,  the  people  were  greatly  incensed,  and  loudly 

*  Hf  autboritiea  for  the  description  of  the  state  of  Philftdclpiiiik  during  tlie 
(lUfw  (re :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant  Fcror  lately  Prevalent  in  Pbila- 
Mptlis;  with  a  Siatomcnt  of  the  Proceedings  that  tooU  Place  on  the  Subject  in 
iNlgRnt  partA  of  the  United  States.  Mathcw  Carcj,  1794.  An  Account  of 
tiw  BlUooa  Remitting  Telloir  Ferer  ae  it  Appeared  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in 
>b  Tsar  17W.  Benjamin  Rush,  1794.  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Bltdc  People  during  the  late  Awful  Calamity  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Tear  1703, 
Mi  •  Befniation  of  lome  ChargcB.  By  A.  J.  and  R.  A.,  1794.  Rccherches  et 
obtaratiana  cur  les  canscs  et  lea  elTets  de  la  maladie  epidomique,  etc.  Jean 
ttmm,  ttaA  Manusoriptg.  Dillwyn  Hanuscripta.  Mention,  too,  should  be 
udt  of  •  Utile  pamphlet  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Terrible  Effects  of  the 
tWflnirial  Infection  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with  on  Elegy  on  the  Deaths  of 
Ai  hofls.  AUo,  A  Song  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  composed  for  those 
•Wksfc  neorered  after  having  been  Bmitten  with  that  dreadiid  contagion.  By 
^tU  Boootable  Samnel  Stearns,  J.  U.  D.,  Providence,  1793. 

I  Xfw  Tori*  Journal,  Septerafwr  14,  1798.  |  Ibid.,  September  28,  1793. 

{  Ibid..  September  18  and  21,  1793.  *  Ibid.,  September  18,  1798. 

"  Ibid,  September  14,  1798.  ^  ^i^-t  September  S8,  1793. 
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accused  their  brethren  at  New  York  of  inhnmanity  and  cold' 
ness  of  heart.     The  hand  of  every  man  did  indeed  seem  to  be     | 
against  them.   Onthegreatroadawhere,  but  afew  weeksbefore^     I 
the  traveller  waa.never  out  of  sight  of  the  dust-clouds  of  pMft- 
ing  waina,  the  grass  sprang  up  and  flourinhcd.     It  was  only  ^^^ 
the  most  devious  routes  that  a  coach  could  come  in  or  go  onttl^^ 
the  city.    It  was  only  in  consideration  of  immense  saias  that 
a  post-rider  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  sit  before  a  small     j 
bag  of  letters  full  of  prayers  for  help.     Whole  streets  were 
deserted.    The  play-house  was  shut    The  circus  was  doeed     I 
The  newspapers  were  no  longer  printed  in  the  city.    No  pur- 
chases were  made  at  the  shops.     No  businefis  was  done  at  the 
bank.    No  ships  quitted  the  wharves.    Not  a  morning  came  but 
some  familiar  face  was  missed  by  the  little  band  of  f  i '    ' 
men  that  gathei-ed  at  O'EUer's  Coffee-Housc,  or  stood 
door  of  the  Green  Tree  inn.    The  burying-groun<l  w  k 
clored  by  one  who  saw  it  to  look  like  a  newly  jiloughwi  liflcL 
Through  the  hot  weeks  of  September  the  daily  deatlj-rate 
creased  witli  appalling  rapidity.    On  the  eighth  of  Octol 
it  w:i8  one  htmdred.     On  the  eleventh  it  stood  at  one  hi 
dred  and  nineteen.    Then  the  weather  grew  a  little 
and  the  doath-list  began  to  shorten,  till,  by  the  close  of 
veniber,  the  fever  had  so  much  abated  that  the  citizens  fe 
it  safe  to  return.    Then  shops  and  houses  were  opened,  ai 
the  streets  wore  their  old  looks.    Bat  it  was  long  before  one 
of   the  absentees  could  ask  after  an   old   friend  or  a  l>c»on 
companion  witliout  hearing  the  details  of  a  shocking  death. 
Four  thousand  and  forty-four  human  beings  are  known  t» 
have    perished   of    tlie   fever   in   four  months.      Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  c.xclainfttion  was  so 
often  heard  in  the  coffee-houses  as  the  cry,  "Whatl  you 
here  i " 

"WTion  deaths  of  yellow  fever  no  longer  occurred,  every  old 
man  whose  wits  wore  clouded  by  the  superBtitions  of  the  time 
began  to  hunt  up  causes  and  recall  omens  and  signs  of  the  plague. 
One  remembered  how,  a  year  before,  twostrangers  had  come  in(^^ 
the  city,  had  stood  np  in  a  religious  meeting,  and  had  told  thoql 
hearers  that,  npon  the  comers  of  many  streets  and  over  the 


•Can7,  p.  ?1.    8«e,ftlM,  DiUwTDllasaMripli,  lOmft,  4, 17M. 
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doore  of  many  honsee,  they  plainly  saw  the  word  Death.* 
Anodier  told  how  a  farmer  of  Chester  had  gone  into  liis  bam 
one  morning,  had  noticed  a  terrible  stench,  had  called  a  neigh- 
bor, and,  when  the  two  went  in,  had  heard  the  worda,  "  Go  and 
warn  the  Phikdelphians  of  the  dreadful  calamity  that  awaita 
thein."  This  they  did,  and  were  well  laughed  at.f  Another 
bad  obserTed  that  the  pigeons  were  very  plentiful  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  and  every  one  knew  this  to  bo  a  snre  sign  of  a  sickly 
Etanmer.  J  A  third  had  dreamed  a  dream.  It  took  pltice,  it 
was  true,  twenty  years  before.  But  that  was  of  small  conse- 
(jnence.  Ao  object  clad  in  bright  raiment  had  placed  the 
dreamer  on  the  roof  of  the  State-HouBe,  and  had  shown  him 
the  endless  procession  of  black  horses  dragging  black  carta  full 
of  doui,  and  the  huge  black  tun  whence  the  plague  rose  in  a 
black  cloud  toward  heaven.*  A  voice  had  been  heard  crying 
b  the  streets  and  warning  the  people  to  prepare  for  that 
doom  written  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  the 
pnipbet  Ezekiel.  Two  angels  had  talked  with  the  city  watch,  | 
There  were  others,  however,  who  declared  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  fever  was  the  theatre,-^  At  last  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
bad  perraaded  the  Legislature  to  license  a  play-house.  But  not 
eoctent  with  a  small  one,  they  were  determined  to  have  the 

*Sm  k  pimphlet  called  Tbe  Foretokens  of  the  Pestilence  and  Sickness  wUcb 
tiUl  the  Phfladelpluaiis  as  it  was  vamed  to  a  Prcrioaa  laliabitant  of  tliia  State 
aaaf  Yean  Ago,  and  re-warncd  again  some  Time  Fast.  Also,  Signs  and  Tokens 
of  iM  Awful  J^ppruiicli.  Yet  anotlier  (ostAnce  of  tbia  kind  is  nctitioned  in  tbc 
HO!'  ipta,  t  Ibid- 

;  ■;o«nt  of  the  Malignant  Fever  lately  Prevalent  in  Philadelphia, 

Mb,    Mitticw  CaKT,  p.  47. 

•  Tl«o  Fofrtokena  of  the  Pestilence,  etc. 
lyalkmal  Giucttc,  October  23,  1703. 
*8ee  Thoughts  on  tbc  Erection  of  the  Theatre  in  170S. 
"  As  we  love  tragedy  or  farce 

More  than  the  sacred  Lairs  of  Ood, 
We  ma;  l>are  one  for  to  rehearse 
In  cars  of  natiom  far  abroad. 
Our  children  may  hare  yet  to  tell 

Of  those  our  deeds  on  future  doyt, 
IIow  that  their  giuilty  fathers  fell. 

For  lusting  after  BALLS  and  PLATS." 
Idnzc  Hoiff ;  or,  a  Series  of  Poetical  Letters,  moBtly  written  daring  tbc 
pimlaiM  of  tlie  yellow  fever.    By  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  (John  Pardon). 
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largest  and  the  finest  in  the  land.  Subscriptions  were  oj 
A  eite  choeen,  and  the  building  pushed  forward  with 
rapidity  that  the  carpenters  had  been  induced  to  work 
Sabbath  day.  What  wonder  was  it  that  a  divine  visitation  had 
followed  i  Was  it  not  Phikdelphia  where  fathers  had  willingly 
paid  down  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  right  of  free  acoea 
with  wife  and  children  to  the  plays  1  Was  it  not  Fhiladel'' 
phia  where,  during  the  late  summer,  men  were  bo  eager  to  B«e 
the  rope-dancing  and  the  ehows  that  one  could  Bcaroe  paa 
along  the  streets  because  of  the  crowds  going  and  returning  t 
Was  it  not  in  Philadelphia  that  an  infidel  had  been  soilercd  to 
stand  Sunday  aft«r  Sunday  in  a  dance-room  and  deny  the  di< 
vine  birth  of  Jesus  I  *  Men  who  supposed  such  sins  oould 
long  go  impunished  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  It 
waa  for  this  that  thousands  of  scoffers  and  Sabbatli-br 
had  been  stricken  with  the  plague. 

Among  much  else  that  perished  in  that  terrible  auf 
was  tlie  National  Gazette.  The  publication  had  been 
pended  while  the  fever  raged,  and  when  it  had  passed,  Je 
son  was  about  to  resign,  and  the  Gazette  ceased  to  be  print 
When  Washington  learned  that  his  table  waa  no  longer  to 
burdened  with  the  three  copies  Freneau  had  sent  him 
he  was  greatly  pleased.  Tet  this  waa  but  one  of  a  series 
of  events  over  which  he  had  much  cause  to  rejoice^  During 
the  whole  summer  not  a  week  had  slipped  by  Irat  the  maih 
brought  a  dozen  addresses  from  shipping  townis,  thankij 
him  for  the  proclamation  and  promising  that  neutrality  bIiog 
be  strictly  kept.  The  merchants  at  Philadelphia  led  off 
the  good  work  on  the  seventeenth  of  May.  Those  at 
ton  followed  on  the  twenty-second  of  July.  On  the  eigh 
of  August,  the  very  day  after  Genet  was  welcomed  at  N« 
York  with  bell-ringing,  with  cannonading,  and  witli  cheers, 
the  shippers  and  traders  of  that  city  assembled  in  front  of 
Trinity  Church  and  declared  for  neutrality  in  language  Vftrj 
Federalist  delighted  to  read.  And  now  addresses  c&nve  in 
hard  upon  each  other  from  Beverly,  from  Salem,  from  Ilart- 
ford,  from  Newark,   from  Princeton,  from  Baltimore,  from 


*  A  Short  Aoooant  «(  the  Yellow  Fever  ia  PhlltdelphI*  for  th« 
Oirirtinn.     Bj  J.  H.  0.  Halinuth,  minister  of  the  Lnthenn  Oon^^gstioa 
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Alexandria,  from  Kichmond,  from  innnmerahle  towns  where, 

bat  a  few  months  before,  the  people  had  lined  the  roads  to 

itan  and  shout  as  the  French  ilinister  hastened  by.     The  Fed- 

anMs  were  triumphant     The  Republicans  were  dismayed. 

And  well  they  might  be.     At  the  very  moment  the  Repub- 

were  laboring  with  unwonted  zeal  to  bring  over  the 

pie  to  the  cause  of  France,  every  Frenchman  in  the  fif- 

en  States  seemed  bent  upon  preventing  them.    The  Minister, 

the  consuls,  nay,  the  sailors  on  the  frigates  that  rode  at  anchor 

in  tLo  havens,  could  not  let  a  week  pass  by  without  offering 

»me  affront  to  the  President,  to  the  Government,  or  to  citi- 

lens  of  note. 

Early  in  August  the  French  war-ship  La  Concord  sailed  round 

Cape  Ood  and  made  for  the  harbor  of  Boston.     For  a  few 

days  she  lay  in  water  then  put  down  on  the  mape  as  Light- 

Rouee  Cliannel.     But,  early  on  the  morning  of  August  seventh 

she  weighed  anchor  and  moved  up  the  bay.     When  off  Castle 

1  a  Federal  salute  of  fifteen  guns  gave  notice  to  the  citi- 

that  she  would  soon  be  off  the  city.    Instantly  the  hiU,  the 

res,  the  house-tops  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  water, 

wore  crowded  with  men  waving  their  hats  and  cAnes,  and 

tertifying  their  delight  in  shouts  and  huzzas ;  for  tbe  ship  was, 

aya  an  eye-witness,  the  first  to  enter  the  harbor  "  from  their 

frioidfl  tbe  Gallican  Republicans."  *    Yet  La  Concord  had  not 

I  been  two  weeks  in  port  when  a  huge  white  placard  appeared 

one  morning  nailed  to  the  mainmast.     The  townsfolk  were 

for  a  while  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  meant.    But  they  soon 

learned  that  on  the  card  were  the  names  of  eleven  of  the  first 

characters  of  the  town,  that  they  were  denounced  as  aristocrats, 

u  men  unfriendly  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  averse  to 

having  American  citizens  serve  on  French  privateers.f     It  had 

been  long  since  so  indecent  an  act  had  been  committed  in  the 

i  Qty.    The  people  were  much  incensed.    The  eleven  demanded 

I  the  names  of  their  accusers.  X    The  French  Society  made  haste 

\  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  captain 

of  theirigate  declared  upon  his  honor  that  it  had  been  done 

without  his  knowledge,  and  while  he  was  on  shore.*     In  Oc- 

*  AmerioM  Daily  Advertiser,  August  13,  1703.  t  Ibid. 

f  Ibid.,  Anguat  19,  1793.  *  Ibid. 
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tober,  however,  he  became  engaged  in  an  act  more  oatrageoocl 
atilL  ~  ->N\  \ 

An  English  craft,  taken  within  the  waters  of  the  Unit 
Statos,  was  sout  into  the  port  of  Boston  by  a  French  privateer. 
The  owners  claimed  the  capture  was  illegal,  hbelled  the  vessel, 
and  a  iTuitcd  States  Marshal  wb3  ordered  to  serve  the  writ 
He  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  schooper,  found  but  one  man  on 
board,  made  known  his  business,  and,  on  a  hail  being  given^  the     < 
prize-master  and  the  Ueutenant  of  La  Concord  started  for  thafl 
sb  ip.   It  was  then  nin  e  at  night.    The  heutenant  denied  the  Mar-  ~ 
Ehal's  right  to  serve  a  writ  of  replevin  after  dark,  and  went 
back  to  the  frigate.    In  an  hour  or  two  twelve  armed  marines 
came  from  La  Concord,  boarded  the  schooner,  weiglied  anchor,^ 
and  soon  had  her  lying  between  the  guns  of  the  frigate  and™ 
a  French  privateor.     At  midnight  Antoine  Charbonct  Du- 
plaine,  the  French  Vice-Consul,  came  to  the  ship  and  told 
the  Marshal  the  prize-master  ehoold  hold  her,  which  he  did^ 
for  the  space  of  three  days.     Then  La  Concord  sailed  away;H 
the  Marshal  got  agsistanee  and  drew  the  schooner  to  the  wharf.* 
For  this  offence  "Washington  revoked  the  exequatur  of  Durj 
plaine.  t    Citizen  Dannery,  the  Consul,  protested-  X    Genet 
burning  with  anger,  made  haste  to  addre«8  to  Mr.  Jefferson  an ' 
insolent  note.     He  did  not,  he  wrote,  recognize  the  validity 
the  proclamation.     Ho  had,  thank  God,  forgotten  what  sue 
hired  jurisprudents  as  Grotiiis  and  Puffendorf  and  Vattd 
Baid  upon  the  subject  in  their  worm-eaten  writings.    But  he 
well  knew  the  President  hatl  overstepped  Ids  authority.     Thfl 
Constitution  gave  the  Executive  the  right  of  recognizing  for- 
eign ministers,  but  not  tlie  |)Ower  of  dismissing  thorn.    Gcncty^ 
therefore,  had  the  impudence  to  demand  that  tiie  conducrt  offl 
Duplaine  should  be  looked  into  by  the  sovereigu  State  of 
Massachusetts.* 

This  singular  note  was  scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary when  an  act  was  done  at  Philadelpliia  whicii  placed  the 

*BwoniiUteiBentof  lh«D«puty  Mftnh*!,  Septmmbw  10,  17M.   Bec^alao^tiM 
doconicnu  acoi>mpftnr1ng  t1i«  Frc«Ident**  Utauna  of  Dawnibvr  S,  179S. 

f  ProclnniBtlon  of  tbe  Prifidmit,  dst«4  (ktUA>9r  10,  1708, 

X  Soo  bit  letter  to  CitiBcn  Admmi,  Gorenor  of  lfiiMi'liiiw>lti     Nsw ' 
Joonwl,  Konamhcr  97, 119». 

•  Kew  York  Joant^,  OetobOT  SO,  1791 
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French  in  a  still  worse  light.  The  fever  had  so  much  abated 
that  the  citizens  had  ceased  to  fear  death  and  had  begun  to 
think  of  politics,  and  while  they  were  in  this  frame  of  mind 
the  ship  Bebecca,  Benjamin  Wyate  master,  sailed  up  the 
Dekware  and  began  to  break  bulk  at  one  of  the  wharves. 
She  came  from  Cape  Franjois,  and  had  on  board  as  a  passen- 
ger a  man  whom  the  refugees  declared  had  done  atrocious 
deeds  at  St.  Domingo.  Some  members  of  the  French  Society, 
therefore,  determined  to  have  revenge.  They  met,  accordingly, 
ooe  morning  in  November,  boarded  the  Rebecca,  lured  their 
victim  on  deck,  cut  him  off  from  the  cabin,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  jfists.  Having  soundly  beaten,  they 
threw  him  into  the  water,  and,  when  in  the  water,  pelted  him 
with  stones ;  indeed,  he  would  have  been  killed  had  not  some 
by-standere  interfered  and  carried  him  off  to  the  City  Hall  for 
protection.  There  a  great  crowd  gathered  and  demanded  that 
the  wretched  man  sliould  be  given  up ;  but  the  authorities 
stood  firm,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  Mayor  in  a  proclama- 
tion called  on  all  good  citizens  who  saw  the  riot  to  give  the 
offenders'  names,* 

The  same  day  that  this  disturbance  happened  at  Philadel- 
phia a  circular  letter  came  out  at  Now  York.  The  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo  were  told  that  they  had  been  formed  into  a 
OorpB  of  volunteers,  and  all  of  them  who  wished  to  serve  the 
Kepublic  were  urged  to  leave  their  names  at  once  with  the 
French  Consul  at  New  York,  an  act  which  was  clearly  a  vio- 
lation of  neutrality,  f 

Thus  every  mail  that  went  out  from  Boston,  from  Phila- 
delphia, from  New  York,  was  heavy  with  letters  and  news- 
papon  containing  accounts  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
Frooob  defied  the  Government  and  set  its  laws  at  naught. 
And  now,  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to  ruin  the 
French  cause  in  the  States,  Genet  began  a  most  ill-timed  and 
intamperate  attack  upon  Washington.  Ilis  threat  to  appeal 
from  the  President  to  the  people  had  appeared  in  print.  This 
speech  was  repeated  by  Dallas  to  Hamilton  and  Knox.  By 
them  it  was  carried  to  John  Jay  and  Rufua  King,  and,  the 

*  Xew  York  Jounul,  NoTembor  13,  1793.    The  riot  took  place  oa  the  elgbtb 
t  Ibid.,  Korember  9,  1793. 
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Btory  getting  out,  these  gentlemen  were  asked  •when  they  pb- 
tumed  to  New  York  if  it  were  true.  Their  answer  was  nlwaja 
Yes.  Thus  confirmed,  the  friends  of  Government  spread  it 
far  and  wide  through  the  press.  The  Republican  newspapen 
denied  the  story,  and  called  loudly  for  the  names  of  the  black* 
hearted  Anglicans  and  aristocrats  who  started  it  At  this 
juncture  Jay  and  King  came  forward,  and  under  their  own 
names  assumed  all  re8p<3n8ibility  for  the  story,  explained  that 
it  had  been  told  to  them  while  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  they 
believed  every  word  of  it  to  be  true.*  The  card  came  out  in 
The  Diary,  was  copied  by  every  paper  in  the  country,  and 
brought  forth  innumerable  replies.  Some,  convinced  by  the 
respectable  names  at  the  foot  of  the  note  that  Genet  had  made 
the  threat,  sought  to  soften  and  e?(plain  the  insulting  pasBags. 
Citizen  Genet,  they  said,  was  a  foreigner.  English  was  not 
his  native  tongue,  and  it  was  sheer  folly  to  insist  that  he 
should  speak,  like  a  school- master,  by  the  dictionary  and  the 
grammar.  How  would  some  of  those  carpers  who  were  bo 
troubled  Nvith  Anglomany  Hke  to  bo  put  down  in  France,  and, 
after  a  four  months'  residence,  be  denounced  for  not  using  the 
language  with  all  the  exactness  of  a  Parisian  J  Would  eveiy 
word  they  uttered  be  just  the  one  for  the  jilace,  and  expreai 
their  meaning  to  a  nicety?  No!  In  truth,  they  woold  be 
lucky  men  if  they  did  not  bungle  worse  than  the  French  Min- 
ister had  done.  Especially  would  this  be  so  when  they  were 
angry.  Citizen  Genet  had  been  angry.  He  came  of  a  high- 
spirited  race.  He  had  been  irritato<l  beyot\d  endurance,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  let  fall  the  innocent  remark  of 
which  so  much  was  being  made.  A  great  deal  depended  again 
on  the  way  in  which  he  said  it.  A  tone,  a  gesture,  an  accent, 
could  often  change  the  whole  meaning  of  a  sentence.  By  tlie 
people  he  might  mean  Congress,  or  he  might  mean  that  the 
people  would  interpret  the  Freneh  treaty  as  he  did-f  But 
there  were  not  wanting  men  to  declare  that  the  whole  story 


•  Now  York  Journnl,  Kujrunt  U,  179S. 

f  8«e  A  pleM  by  A  Ciii^ivn,  N>w  York  Joornol,  Aognit  U,  1708.    8««,  kUo.  I 
mpp«rt  of  Of  net,  pieces  bjr  A  Mechitnio,  Xcw  York  Jounul,  Aa|i:tift  10,  1?W| 
One  of  the  People,  IbliL,  August  il,  1793  ;  aiul  A  FUtt«rec,  IbitL,  Augxut  U»  II 
and  Sepiembcf  t,  1783. 
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\aui  onlj  one  of  the  many  libels  on  Citizen  Genet  that  the 
Mends  to  Englafld  were  constantlj  putting  forth.  Ever  eince 
be  landed  in  the  country  the  papers  had,  thej  said,  teemed 
with  abuse  of  him;  and  now,  not  content  with  anonymoufl 
Bcorrility,  the  officers  of  the  Government  have  come  forward, 
&nd,  bj  ambiguous  and  dark  innuendoes,  seek  to  ruin  his  public 
eharacter  and  cut  him  off  from  the  common  civiUtiea  of  life. 
Had  half  a&  much  been  said  about  the  English  Minister,  the 
printer  would  have  been  laid  by  the  heels  for  libel,  and  the 
Federal  judges  would  have  been  as  unanimous  against  him  as 
they  were  against  poor  Ilenfield.  If  Citizen  Genet  had  really 
insolted  the  President,  why  did  not  the  Executive  resent  it? 
If  the  people  were  to  do  this,  why  was  not  the  Minister's  of- 
fence clearly  stated  ?  Were  they  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
ie  loose,  Jesuitical  testimony  before  them  ?  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr. 
woald  do  well  to  have  some  one  in  daily  attendance  at 
the  coffee-house  to  explain  their  card.* 

But  Genet  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  Smarting  under 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  his  behavior  to  the  President, 
be  wrote  to  Washington  early  in  August  The  letter  was  dio- 
tatoriaL  Some  persons,  wrote  he,  have  declared  that  I  have 
insoUed  you ;  that  I  have  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
As  if  you  would  suffer  any  one  to  insult  you  with  impunity,  or 
M  if  the  slightest  bint  of  an  appeal,  which  a  magistrate  worthy 
of  liis  high  place  phonld  always  desire,  was  to  you  the  greateet 

*  Americu)  Daily  Advertiser,  August  21, 1793.  "  AntJ-Gallicaa  Federalist." 
MuT  j«*ri  later,  when  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  Genet  published  his  vcr- 
rion  of  the  alikir  in  the  Albany  Argua :  "  The  Republicans  had  a  meeting  in  the 
Turk  to  make  airaiigement:^  for  my  reception.  The  Fcderallsta  and  all  the  Eag- 
Ikh  iaiareet  opposed  it.  King  ascended  tho  hustings  and  said  that  be  arrived 
ft<om  Philadelphia  with  John  Jay,  and  would  prove  that  I  was  at  variance  with 
Um  Preaident  and  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  laughed  at  by 
the  nultltude,  and  in  the  evening  he  put  in  the  paper  a  certificate,  signed  by  bim 
and  John  Jay,  affirming  the  existence  of  the  threatened  appeal.  On  my  arrival,  the 
eammltl«e  who  had  come  to  address  me  menlioned  with  ridicule  that  certificate 
to  me.  I  road  it,  took  the  pen,  and  sent  to  all  the  papers  a  military  denial  of  the 
Kc  The  certificate  men  did  not  like  the  mode  of  settling  the  matter  which  that 
ttcp  aaemed  to  require,  and  published  that  they  had  got  their  information  from 
»lonel  Hamilton,  Hamilton,  hearing  of  it,  published  that  be  had  got  it  from 
Dcral  Knox;  Knox  said  he  had  it  from  Governor  Mifflin  ;  Mifflin  said  he  had  It 
Mr.  Dallas ;  and  Dallas  settled  the  point  as  I  have  mentioned."  Albany 
Augnat  8,  1823. 
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offence  I  could  be  guilty  of.  I  dare,  therefore,  he  went  on  to 
demand,  venture  to  expect  from  yon  an  explicit  denial,  a  state- 
ment "That  I  have  never  mtimated  to  yon  an  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  people."  *  Three  days  later  he  received  a 
cold  reply  from  JefFereon.  It  was  not  the  cnetom,  the  Secre- 
tary reminded  him,  for  diplomatic  characters  residing  at  Phila- 
delphia to  have  direct  correepondence  with  tho  President.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  channel  tlirough  which  such  notes 
should  pass.  The  letter  ended  with  the  stateraent  that  the 
President  did  not  think  it  within  the  line  of  propriety  or  duty 
to  bear  evidence  against  a  declaration  which,  whether  made  to 
him  or  others,  was,  perhaps,  immateriaL  The  correspondenco 
60on  found  its  way  into  the  new8paper8,f  and  was  read  with 
disgust  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  country. 

In  Philadelphia  Genet's  mo&t  ardent  followers  deserted 
him,  and  the  cause  of  France  was  ruined.  X  Throughout  Vir-  I 
ginia  this  feeling  became  so  strong  that  Madison  took  the 
alarm,  sought  to  induce  the  people  to  discriminate  between 
the  French  Minister  and  the  French  Government,  and  sent 
to  his  friends  in  many  places  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be  used 
at  county  meetings.*  In  a  letter  from  South  Carolina,  Moul- 
trie plainly  told  him  that  his  behavior  had  deeply  offended 
the  friends  to  France.  He  had  insulted  a  charnctcr  the  whole 
country  held  in  high  respect.  |  To  this  plain  language  the 
Minister  sent  back  a  flat  denuil  and  a  compliment.  lie  de- 
spised King  and  Jay ;  he  was  sorry  to  see  General  Washing- 
ton in  the  hands  of  bad  men  whose  schemes  would  darken 
that  great  man's  glory  ;  he  was  sure  the  brave  General  Moul- 
trie would  never  regret  having  been  tho  first  American  to 
recognize  the  envoy  of  the  French  Republic 

But  warnings  and  expostuktions  were  alike  useleiB.     Genet 

*  Kew  Torlt  Joarnal,  August  84, 1 798.    The  letter  been  dal«  AqguM  ISlh. 
t  IbiJ.,  Aiigiiit  24,  1793. 

X  "  Ilia  conduct  >ia.s  been  thM  of  •  n&diuta.  n«  la  •handoned  bj  his  rotariaa 
•Ten  in  rhiladelphla.  Hutcbinson  declsrcs  that  he  hu  nikietl  iKe  R<public«a  in- 
tereit  In  th4t  pUc«."     Uadiion  to  Monroe,  Scptccnbrr  IS,  1793. 

*  Uidiioa  to  Jcffenon,  Septomber  2,  1791.  In  the  Mine  lett«r  be  dedaieei 
"  Tbeae  ■«nUmeni«  (<urpri*«  *Bd  deepkir  at  the  oonduot  of  Genet)  are  powttfeD/ 
R^«nfbroed  bj  the  geneiml  nd  habltiml  Ttneration  for  the  PraeldiBt," 

I  Vew  York  Journal,  Ootobei-  39,  179S. 
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was  bent  upon  raining  liimself ,  and  he  now  began  to  act  more 
foolifllily  than  ever.  In  a  note  to  Randolph,  who  filled  the 
place  of  Attorney-General,  a  demand  was  made  that  the 
Government  ehonld  prosecute  Jay  and  King  for  liboL*  He 
was  civiUy  assured  that  tlie  Attorney-General  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that,  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  an 
ill  nsed  man^  he  must  seek  hiB  remedy  in  the  State  courts. 
Then  he  went  into  a  passion,  denounced  Randolph,  declared 
he  would  appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and, 
if  they  refiised  to  right  him,  would  cover  himself  "with 
the  mantle  of  mourning  and  say,  America  is  no  longer 
free.''t  But  his  days  were  numbered.  A  request  for  his 
recall  had  already  gone  over  to  France,  and  when  Febru- 
ary,  1794,  came,  a  new  minister  appeared.  Genet,  how- 
ever, never  went  back  to  Paris.  His  friends  the  Girondists 
Lad  fallen  from  power;  he  had,  moreover,  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Clinton.  He  continued,  therefore,  to 
lire  in  his  adopted  country,  fell  from  public  notice,  nor  was 
his  name  often  mentioned  till  liis  death  in  1836  brought  back 
for  a  few  days  the  recollection  of  the  stormy  times  of  1793. 

Meanwhile  new  e^^dence  of  his  misconduct  began  to  come 
out  fast.  During  the  whole  summer  hints,  rumors,  and  scraps 
of  information  had  l)een  brought  to  Jefierson,  which  con- 
vinced him  that  the  agents  of  Genet  were  bnsy  in  the  South 
and  West.  Two  great  armies,  he  was  assured,  were  being 
armed,  and  drilled  One  was  to  set  out  from  Ken- 
cky,  float  down  the  Mississippi,  and  lay  siege  to  New  Or- 
gans. Another,  made  up  of  the  settlers  in  the  back  country 
of  the  Carolina^,  was  to  march  across  Georgia  and  attack  the 
p  _-i.  .  indeed,  in  South  Carolina  it  was  openly  asserted 
I  :lionsand  men  had  been  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  cause 

of  France.  So  likely  did  this  seem  that  the  Assembly,  early 
in  December,  took  up  the  matter  and  named  a  committee  to 
investigate  tlie  whole  affair.  J  The  evidence  was  plentiful, 
and  before  a  week  was  oat  seven  citizens  of  note  were  dragged 
before  it  at  Columbia.  They  wore  cliarged  with  enrolling 
citizens  of  the  State  and  exciting  them  to  take  arms  in  the 


•  New  York  JoanuU,  November  27,  179S. 
I  lUd.,  Docember  26,  1748. 


t  Ibid.,  December  28,  1768. 
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service  of  France.*  Nothing  came  of  the  inquiry,  howeTer,fl 
and  one  of  the  accused  soon  brought  suit  against  the  commit-" 
tee,  and  laid  his  damages  at  sixty  thousand  dollar8.t 

It  was  impossible  in  Kentucky  to  persuade  the  authoritjcfl 
to  go  through  even  the  form  of  a  prosecution.  One  day,  in 
the  early  autumn,  the  Spanish  commiiisioners  notified  Jeffer- 
son that  plans  were  on  foot  in  Kentucky  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  towns  along  the  Mississippi.  JefEerson, 
in  turn,  sent  word  to  Governor  Shelby.  But  the  Governed 
smiled  at  the  warning,  declared  that  it  wa£  all  a  mistake,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  till  a  month  later  he  received 
infoiTuatton  of  a  precise  kind.  On  the  morning  of  OctO" 
ber  second,  the  Secretary  wrote,  four  Frenchmen  had  set  out 
by  stages  for  Pittsburg.  Their  names  were  CharleB  Det 
peau,  La  Chaise,  Mathurin,  and  Gignoux.  They  were  going 
to  Kentucky,  and  took  with  them,  in  their  portmanteaus,  money 
and  commissions  from  the  Itfinister  of  France.  He  then  de- 
scribed them,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace.  Some  weeks  later  Shelby  replied.  It  wu 
true,  he  said,  that  a  commission  had  been  sent  to  General 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  raise  and  equip  an  army.  It  was  tme 
that  La  Chaise  and  Delpean  had  arrived,  that  they  daily  de- 
clared that  money  would  soon  be  at  hand,  and  that  when  it 
came  an  armed  force  would  be  put  npon  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  to  clear  it  of  Spaniards  and  restrictions  alilcek 
This,  unhappily,  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  Every  dtixen 
bad  a  right  to  leave  the  State,  and,  if  he  were  so  minded,  to 
take  guns  and  powder  with  him.  X 

Jefferson  denied  tliis ;  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  Shelby  was  de- 
ceived by  so  foolish  a  reason.  It  was,  most  probably,  the  best 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  that  he  could  frame,  and,  poor  &b  it 
was,  it  undoubtedly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
over  which  he  ruled.  That  hundreds  of  Kentnckians  did  not 
send  in  their  names  to  General  Churk,  take  down  their  gaOB^ 

*  Tbe  an-Mti  were  mtdo  on  Saturday,  December  7,  1798.  Ibid.,  Jutaarf  11, 
1704.  j 

f  The  suit  wm  brought  hj  Stephen  Drarton.    Ibid.^  March  9, 1794.  ' 

i  See  A  UMMge  from  tbe  Preeident  of  the  United  RtatM  traaamlttiag  MrUhi 
Doevments  relstire  to  Iloatile  Thraata  afatart  the  Territortca  of  Spaia  fai  tht 
Ne<|^barbood  of  tbe  United  Statee,  17M. 
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leave  tho  State,  and  lay  siege  to  every  Spanish  town  along  the 
river  from  New  Madrid  to  New  Orleans,  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
what,  in  the  laiigoage  of  the  "West,  was  then  known  as  "  chink." 

The  conduct  of  the  horde  of  petty  Spanish  officials  had 
become  more  overbearing  and  exasperating  than  ever.  If  the 
captain  of  a  packet  or  a  enow  attempted,  it  w:is  said,  to  take  a 
cargo  of  hams  or  tobacco  from  some  town  on  the  Ohio  to  some 
jjort  on  the  coast,  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  fallen  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  If  the  Indians  did  not  attack 
him,  he  generally  passed  quietly  down  the  river  till  he  reached 
New  Madrid.  There  he  was  sure  to  be  brought  to,  his  vessel 
boarded  and  seai'ched,  and  a  pass  ordered.*  This  imposing 
document,  covered  with  seals  and  scrawling  signatures,  cost 
one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  enabled  the  holder  to  go  on  to  New 
Orleans.  At  New  Orleans  nothing  would  do  but  the  whole 
cargo  must  be  landed  on  the  levee.  When  done,  a  duty  of  fif- 
teen per  cent  was  exacted  on  its  fiiE  value,  the  goods -forbidden 
to  be  sold,  and  if  the  captain  wished  to  take  them  away  he  must 
pay  another  duty  of  six  per  cent  for  leave  to  re^hip  them.  In 
I  word,  twenty-one  per  cent  wa;s  taken  by  tho  Spaniards  from 

value  of  every  piece  of  American  ])roperty  they  suffered 
to  go  out  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Calling  it  twenty  per  cent, 
and  supposing  the  dollar  and  a  half  paid  for  the  pass  to  repre- 
lent  a  like  tax  on  the  captain,  it  followed  that  the  valuation 
|>laoed  by  the  Spaniards  on  each  man  of  Kentucky  was  seven 
dollarB  and  a  half.  Tliis,  in  truth,  was  a  most  liberal  appraise- 
ment of  men  who  were  content  to  bear  such  treatraent.f  And 
now  the  Democratic  Society  at  Lexington  took  up  the  matter, 
held  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  of  a  most  intemjierate 
kind.  The  members  of  the  Society  were  resolved  to  demand, 
that  was  the  word  used,  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
nich  stepa  as  would  instantly  give  to  the  people  of  Kentucky 
the  iwe  of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  would  urge  on  their 
Idlow-citizens  Jinnness  without  regard  to  local  interest  or  for- 
eign tjTanny,  and  finally  they  were  determined  to  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  to  resent  Spanish  interference,  and 
to  demand  of  Congress  to  tell  them  plainly  whether  it  would 

*  A  dcsoripUoa  of  one  of  thew  passes  may  b«  Been  in  American  Doily  Adrw 
liMf,  August  iA,  1T»8.  t  ^'<^ 
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abandon  or  protect  the  "West.*  So  likely  did  it  seem  tlut  tbo 
worst  of  these  tlireats  -would  be  carried  out,  that  a  part  of  the 
cavalry  legion  were  sent  into  Kentucky  and  put  under  the  or- 
der8  of  Governor  Shelby. 

The  remainder  of  the  army  wintered  at  Greenville,  now  a 
flourishing  village,  near  the  western  boundary  of  Ohio,  bat 
then  a  fortified  camp.  It  stood,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  over- 
looking tlie  watera  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Stillwater 
branch  of  the  Big  Miami  river.  The  country  roxmd  about 
was  a  desert.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  eee,  not  a  honac  ww 
to  be  descried.  To  the  northward  no  settlement  was  to  be 
met  with  till  Detroit  was  reached ;  to  the  southward  the  near* 
est  settlement  was  Cincinnati ;  to  the  northeastward  an  Dnin> 
habited  country  stretched  across  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  far 
into  central  New  York.  The  sites  of  Springfield,  of  Dayton, 
wid  of  Xenia  were  gently  sloping  plains,  rank  with  thickets  and 
grass  and  fringed  with  sycamores.  To  the  westward  lay  the 
great  plain  of  what  is  now  Indiana.  Only  the  territory  along  tho 
banks  of  the  Ohio  was  rapidly  being  cleared.  Each  year  brought 
hundreds  of  settlers,  whom  neither  Indian  wars  nor  massacres 
could  keep  out.  Each  year  saw  new  towns  spring  up  on  the  river. 

Yfet  a  journey  down  the  river  was  quite  as  hazardous  as  on 
the  day  when  the  first  white  man  entered  the  valley.  If  tho 
traveller  were  a  settler  coming  from  the  East  with  his  family  ^ 
and  his  goods,  he  would  repair  to  Pittsburg,  lay  in  a  stock  of  fl 
powder  and  ball,  purchase  provisions  for  a  month,  and  secure 
two  rude  structures  which  passed  by  the  name  of  boats.  In 
the  long  keel-boat  he  would  place  his  wife,  his  chUdren,  and 
such  strangers  as  bad  been  waiting  at  Fort  Pitt  for  a  chance 
to  travel  in  company.  In  the  flat-boat,  or  tho  ark,  would  be 
the  cattle  and  the  stores.  The  keel-boat  was  hastily  and  clom- 
eily  made.  Tlie  hold  was  shallow,  tho  cabin  was  low.  Over 
the  stem  projected  a  huge  oar  which,  mnunted  on  a  swivel, 
was  called  a  sweep,  and  performed  all  tho  duties  of  a  rud- 
dcr.f     The  ark^  was  of  rough  plank  intended  to  be  used 

•  New  Tork  Journal,  Deeember  81,  1793. 

f  Antoblography  of  Major  Suuuel  Forman.  Historical  MagaiiDe,  I>t««iDb«v^ 
1800,  p.  »2ft. 

{  Ilarrifl.  Joarnal  of  •  Tour  into  the  Territory  Korthvrest  of  tbe  Allaghiry  j 
Mooataiiu,  madt  in  Ihe  Spring  of  1608,  pp.  80,  SI. 
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for  buildiog  at  some  settlement  where  saw-mills  were  scarce, 
Tbe  sliape  was  rectangular.     The  width  was  fifteen  feet,  the 
length  was  forty.     In  these  craft,  if  the  water  were  high  and 
swift,  if  they  did  not  become  entangled  in  the  branches  of 
orerhanging  trees,*  if  the  current  did  not  drive  them  on  an 
island  f  or  dash  them  against  the  bank  in  a  bend,  if  the  saw- 
yere  and  planters  were  skilfnlly  avoided,  and  if  no  fog  com- 
piled the   boatmen  to  lie  to  and  make  fast  to  a  tree,  |:  it 
WM  poesible  to  drift  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling  in  twelve 
honre.*    Wheeling  was  a  place  of  fifty  log  and  frame  houses, 
bouted  of  a  stockade,  and,  in  troubled  times,  of  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  tifty  troops.  ]     Below  it,  near  the  Muskin- 
gam,  was  Marietta.     In  the  oflScial  language  of  the  time  it 
wa*  described  as  being  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
DortLwest  of  tlie  river  Ohio.     But  the  phrase  was  too  long 
for  the  boatmen  and  settlers,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  Ma- 
rietta was  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio.      Two  hundred- 
wooden  hoiLses  of  boat-planks  or  of  logs  made  up  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  were  lazy  and  given  to  drink,  cultivated  little 
bad,  and  lived  chiefly  on  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  bread 
!  of  Indian  com.'*-    Food,  therefore,  was  scarce  and  dear ; 
•was  it  always  that  the  owner  of  a  few  bushels  of  "red 
iloes  "  or  a  half-dozen  ban'els  of  flour  could  be  induced  to 
with  one  even  for  money.     Many  a  flat-boat  man  who 
stopped  at  the  place  to  buy  food  went  disappointed  away.  0 
Still  farther  down  the  river,  and  just  opposite  the  Little  Ka- 
nawlia,  lay  Belle  Pr6.    Fifteen  miles  beyond  was  another  clus- 
ter of  cabins  ;  but  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
the  country  was  a  forest  of  "  sugar-trees "  and  sycamores. 
All  day  long  flocks  of  wUd  turkeys  littered  the  trees  over- 
head, I  and  at  times  a  bear  or  an  elk  might  be  seen  swimming 
the  rirer.  ^    At  night  the  woods  on  every  hand  resounded 
with  the  bark  of  wolves.     Then  was  it  that  the  lonely  emi- 

•  AntotiiognipbT  of  Major  Formnn.  f  Ibid, 
f  Jwi™al  of  fl  .Imimey  through  tbe  United  State?,  1793-90.    Thomas  Chap- 

izinc,  Jane,  1860,  p.  867. 

c  if  Major  Forrnan.  |  Chapman's  Journal. 

*  ibid.  0  fi'i'l. 
i  Ibid-    AIw,  Forman's  Anlobiography. 
I  iDtobiographr  of  Major  Fortoan. 
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purcliaser  was  assured  that  be  would  soon  find  liimself  in  the 
most  salubrious  of  climates  and  on  the  most  fertile  of  soils,  in 
a  land  where  there  were  no  grinding  taxes  to  pay,  no  military 
enrolments  to  fear,  no  soldiers  to  live  on  them  at  free  quarters. 
In  the  forests  were  neither  wolves  nor  foxes,  bears  nor  tigers. 
Past  their  land  flowed  a  river  well  called  Ohio,  "  The  Beauti- 
fuL"  In  its  waters  were  enormous  fish.  Along  its  banks  grew 
majestic  trees,  out  of  whose  sides  ran  sugar,  and  bushes  whose 
berries  yielded  wax.  Nay,  he  even  had  the  face  to  say  that 
in  a  land  where  every  winter  the  thermometer  goes  far  below 
zero  such  a  thing  as  frost  was  hardly  known  I  * 

With  this  picture  before  them,  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
made  haste  to  sell  what  httle  stores  of  worldly  goods  they  had 
and  buy  lands  in  America.  Before  the  close  of  1791  five  hun- 
dred emigrants  from  Havre,  from  Bordeaux,  from  Nantes,  and 
from  Roehelle  were  on  the  sea.  Some  could  build  coaches, 
some  could  make  perukes,  some  could  carve,  others  could  gild 
with  such  exquisite  cunning  that  their  work  had  been  thought 
not  unworthy  of  the  King. 

As  the  first  ship-load  were  about  to  set  sail  from  France, 
Barlow  sent  them  some  word  of  encouragement.  They  were 
under  the  charge  of  a  man  named  Boulogne,  and  to  him  the 
note  was  addressed.  He  was  bidden  to  inform  the  gentlemen 
proprietors  of  lands  on  the  Scioto,  soon  to  go  out  on  the  first 
ship,  that  each  was  to  receive  a  house-lot  and  a  right  to  the 
commons  in  the  city  they  were  about  to  found.  This  was  to 
encourage  them  to  go  on  in  their  generous  and  glorious  enter- 
prise, and  to  reward  them  then  for  the  patience  and  good  be- 
havior they  had  exliibited  since  leaving  Paris.  The  lots  were 
to  join  each  other,  and  be  laid  out  in  two  squares  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  For  one,  Barlow  suggested  the  name  Premier 
Coup,  and  for  the  other,  Etrenne.  He  then  gave  them  some 
good  advice,  and  closed  his  note  by  saying  that  he  considered 
them  as  the  fathers  and  founders  of  a  nation.  Their  names 
would  be  carved  on  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  cut 

*  Set  VoIney'B  account  of  Gallipolii.  View  of  tho  Climate  and  Soil  of  tbe 
United  State*  of  America,  pp.  3S5-360.  Also,  Nouveau  Frospcctua  de  la  Com* 
f  agnie  du  Scioto,  tveo  plusieurs  extracts  de  Icttrea,  £critc«  du  Scioto  lufimo  ea 
date  du  12  Octobre,  1790.  * 
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npon  the  stones  that  should  form  the  walls  of  their  fnt 
city,  written  on  the  hearts  of  their  posterity,  and  not  one  fo 
gotten.*     The  emigrants,  calling  dow-n  blessings  on  Barlov 
set  suiL    The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious,  and,  long  before 
the  ships  entered  tlie  Potomac  and  touched  the  dock  at  Aloj 
andria,  the  gentlemen  proprietors  were  the  most  unhappy 
men.f    Home-sickness,  eea-fiickneaa,  bad  food,  bad  water, 
the  petty  jealousies  which  spring  up  in  every  band  of  men,' 
had  done  their  work. 

Meanwhile  an  agent  was  dispatched  by  Duer  to  meet  them. ; 
He  was  strictly  enjoined  to  make  himself  known  to  the  Fresnc 
Superintendent  Boulogne,  and  to  no  other.     He  was  to  have^ 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barlow  or  his  agency  in  Europe.     H« 
was  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  gave  out  tliat  they  were  going 
to  the  Muskingum.     The  purpose  of  the  company  seems  to 
have  been  to  march  the  settlers  over  the  mountains  to  Red 
Stone  Old  Fort,  and  send  them  thence  by  water  to  their  lands 
on  the  Scioto  river.     It  was  Mtorch  when  they  landed;  but  the 
srmamer  was  well  advanced  when  tlioy  set  off  for  the  Ohio. 
Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  somo 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.    One  letter  from  Lum  rill's  Ferryj 
on  the  Youghiogheny,  assured  Duer  that  Indian  com  was  oi 
dollar  and  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel,  that  flour  stood  at  eigl 
dollars  a   barrel,  and  that  very  Uttle  was  to  be  had  Ht  the 
prices  even  for  cash  in  hand.**  Another,  from  "Wellsbni^,  at  I 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  urged  him  on  no  account  to  let  tlji 
Frenchmen  come  over  the  mountains  till  the  harvcet  was  past. 
At  the  siime  time  came  news  from  Alexandria  of  the  most  di4 
heartening  kind.    There  all  was  confusion.     Boulogne,  wl 
has  boen  pronounced  by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been  ; 
rascal  and  a  knave,  was  busy  persuading  the  people  not 

•  Duer  Uaniucript*,  No.  197.     Xew  York  Hjntoricnl  Socirty. 
t  Oa  Honda;,  May  8,  1790,  tbc  ship  Pitriot,  from  navre  de  6rmw,  in  ««»cniy- 

four  (Iajb,  reached  Alexaodria  with  two  hundred  pasMmgcrs.     "  W«  tr«  informed 
they  arc  on  thdr  way  to  the  wextem  country,  and  that  a  much  Ur^r  nunber  mar 
hourly  be  expected  in  the  Potomac."    Vir^nia  Oaaette  and  Alexandria  Adverts* 
Hay  0,  1700.    On  May  13th  the  ahip  Liberty,  from  IUtk,  in  idity  Aajn,  arrirfl 
with  one  huikdred  and  twenty, 
t  Doer  VaauscHpts,  K&  SOO. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  SOO.  I  Ibid.,  No.  «H. 
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go.  Some  had  lost  clothing,  some  had  lost  baggage,  and  now 
be^cd  the  Scioto  Company  to  pay  them  for  their  losses.  All 
agreed  that  the  land  to  which  they  were  come  bore  no  likeness 
U)  that  land  of  promise  for  which  they  had  set  out.  They 
boged  to  be  again  in  the  dingy  shops,  and  to  see  again  the  fa- 
miliar streets  and  the  famihar  faces  they  had  left  behind  them. 
They  murmnred  against  Barlow,  against  Duer,  against  the 
agent  sent  to  lead  them  into  the  wilderness.  They  tilled  everj 
mail  with  letters  of  complaint.*  A  few  took  refuge  with  the 
French  Minister  and  were  sent  home.  When  the  time  came 
to  march,  a  faction,  led  on  by  two  noisy  brawlers,  refused  to 
leave  Alexandria.  The  rest  did  not  want  to  go  without  them, 
and  demanded  that,  if  tlieir  refractory  countrymen  failed  to 
orertake  them  at  Winchester,  those  who  wished  should  be  sent 
back  at  tlie  cost  of  the  company.f 

Ignorjint  of  the  language,  knowing  nothing  of  the  ways  of 
the  people  or  the  directions  of  the  roads,  they  travelled  witliout 
ert,  and,  after  innumerable  trials,  reached  the  spot  de- 
lihed  in  their  deeds.  But  they  reached  it  to  learn  that  those 
of  whom  they  bought  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  that  they 
had  sold  their  goods  and  quit  their  homes  in  France  to  come 
to  a  country  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  and  at  a  time 
when  a  foe  they  knew  not  how  to  light  was  carrying  ruin  to 
mrj  white  man's  door.  Thus  left  without  food,  without 
money,  without  land,  and  in  hourly  dimger  of  an  Indian  attack, 
their  plight  was  indeed  unenviable.  But  that  buoyant  temper 
for  which  the  Celtic  race  is  justly  famed  kept  tliera  up,  and 
tiw?y  soon  had  a  clearing  made,  two  solid  blocks  of  log  cabins 
put  up,  and  here  and  there  a  kitchen-garden  laid  out.     The 

*  Quclques  Fn»n9aw  vonus  en  Aiu6riqiie,  ont  fait  i  la  qompagnie  des  reprochea 
k  tOQj  donu6j  de  fondernent.     En  Toici  I'origiDC     La  oompagnie  ne  pen- 
fpas  qao  rimigrittion  »croit  aosai   coiisid6rablo  &  aussi  rapide,  u'avoit  fait 
!  disposiliou  pour  reeevoir  lea  6mi2r<ins,  riea  ne  s'cBt  trouv^  prdt  a  Icur  ar- 
thht,  t  lU  d'ooI  mAme  tu,  pendant  lee  premiers  jours  qu'ila  ont  6t6  k  Alcxan- 
j  We,  pcnonae  pour  lour  repondre."    Nonveau  Prospeotua  de  la  Compagiiie  du 
f&iii(o.p.  16. 

f  Ducr  Manuficripts,  So,  207,     J.  Guion  to  W.  Duer.     This  Guion  afterward 
•mnmiited  auidde.     UanrLand  Gazette,  May  12,  1V91. 

For  ao  aooouDt  of  an  affray  between  the  farmers  and  the  Freoclimea  near 
Wiadittiter,  see  Tirgiuia  Gazette  and  Alexandria  Adrcrtiscr,  October  7,  1700; 
itita,  Tfa^ginU  C«Dtiael,  September,  1790.    llar;land  Gazette,  October  28,  1790. 
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labor  which  this  cost  them  was  imwMWft-  The  land  was  eorered 
with  a  growth  of  thoee  huge  syeamoree  for  which  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  is  stil]  renowned.  To  fdl  one  of  these  is,  even  now, 
no  slight  matter  for  a  skilled  backwoodfiznan  anned  with  that 
splendid  of  all  cutting  tools,  the  Amoican  axe.    But  to 

'&e  gilders  and  carvers,  the  ooaeh-maken  and  perake-makete^ 
with  tlie  rade  implements  at  their  command,  the  great  trees 
were  a  hnndred-fold  more  formidable.     When  the  first  was  to 
be  cat  down,  a  dozen  settlers  tied  ropes  to  its  bnuiches,  and, 
while  they  tagged  and  stnined,  as  many  more,  with  axes  and  _ 
hatchets,  knives  and  chieels,  chopped  at  its  roots.     Nor  W^^| 
their  troubles  at  an  eod  when  it  fell    The  hoge  branchea  eonP 
bered  the  ground  more  than  ever.     The  trunk  was  too  l»g  to 
cut  up,  and  too  green  to  bum.    They  determined,  therefore,  to 
bory  it,  and  while  some  lopped  ofi  the  branches,  others  dog  a 
deep  trench,  into  which,  by  dint  of  patient  labor,  it  was  rolled 
and  Covered  up.* 

At  the  end  of  a  year  their  condition  became  more  d 
ate  than  ever.     Food  gave  out,  and  they  were  forced  to 
or  buy  it  from  the  emigrants  that  went  by  on  the  river. 

In  the  spring  of  17i)2  the  Indians  carried  off  one  of  their 
number.  Thp  settlement  was  instantly  tilled  with  alarm. 
A  meeting  was^called,  and  the  question, "  Shall  we  go  or  stay  I* 

>  again  debated.  Nothing  was  spared  that  could  excite  them. 
They  were  reminded  that  they  were  on  the  lande  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  might  any  day  be  driven  from  their  homes ;  that 
the  Indians,  long  so  friendly,  bad  become  hostile ;  and  were 
likely  any  night  to  drive  oif  the  few  head  of  cattle  and  take 
the  scalp  of  every  inhaliitant  in  the  town ;  that  even  friends  at 
home  had  forgotten  them,  for  no  letters  had  ever  reached  them 
since  they  came  into  the  valley.  This,  it  was  said,  was  easily 
explained.  Their  friends  still  remembered  them,  and  letters 
still  came.  But  Mr.  Dner  kept  them  Iwk.  The  s|>eaker  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  had  himself  Bat  by  and  seen  Dner  open 
letter  after  letter  and  tlien  throw  it  away.  He  had  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  take  them  to  Galli polls,  but  Duer  would  not  let 
them  comcf    Excited  by  sucli  tales,  and  alannod  by  the  pros- 

•  Atni'Hmn  Pioneer,  toI.  i,  j).  »fl. 

t  0.  J.  D.  L*  Turo  to  W,  Du«r,  Ctadaatti,  lUrch  19,  1792.     Dti«r  P*p«r^ 
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pect  of  an  Indian  massacre,  some  plunged  into  the  forest  and 
pushed  on  to  Detroit.  Some  went  to  Kaskaskia.  A  few  re- 
mained. A  traveller  who  saw  the  place  later  describes  Gral- 
lipolis  as  "  a  Small,  miscralile-looking  Village  of  upwards  of 
100  little  wreached  Log  Cabbins.'"  The  inhabitants,  he  de- 
clares, were  ''  poor,  starved,  sickly  looking  Frenchmen,"  with 
"  Starvation  and  Sickness  strongly  pictured  in  tlieir  faces."  * 
Every  spring  and  autumn  they  were  tormented  with  fever  and 
ague,  for  they  drank  no  water  save  what  they  drew  from  the 
Ohio,  and  were  too  indolent  to  drain  the  stagnant  pools  that 
surrounded  them  on  every  side.f  In  1795,  such  was  their 
misery  that  Congress  gave  them  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of 
land  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sandy  river.  Three 
years  later  tM'elve  hundred  more  were  added,  and  named  *'  The 
French  Grant." 

Between  Gallipolis  and  Cincinnati  the  boatmen  passed 
Limestone,  Newport,  and  Columbia,  but  the  most  thriving  of 
the  three  did  not  number  seventy  log  and  frame  houses.  Be- 
low Cincinnati  the  country  that  lay  on  each  aide  of  the  river 
was  unbroken  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  $  At  every  bend  and 
turn  Indians  lay  in  wait  for  the  unwary  traveller.  But  no 
8|x)t  waa  so  dreaded  as  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  There 
the  Indians  had  a  cave,  long  unknown  to  the  wlxite  men,  and 


vol.  ii,  Manuscript  No.  258.  "  Discontent  and  discouragement  are  gaining  fast 
on  the  Bottlers.  The  coldncsi  and  doloy  of  GoTcminent  with  reop^ct  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Western  Country  makes  them  fearful  that  the  war  will  continue  a 
long  time,  and  the  loss  of  a  number  (of  )  cattle  and  horses,  and  one  man,  taken 
abont  three  weeks  ago,  renders  them  mistrustful  of  the  partiality  they  before  be- 
liered  the  Indians  entertained  toward  them  ;  one  other  thing  that  inquiets  them 
is  their  being  on  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company."  Letter  to  W.  Duer,  Marietta, 
April  6,  1792.  Duer  Papers,  voL  ii.  Manuscript  No.  251.  The  story  of  the  with- 
held letters  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  also. 

*  Journal  of  a  .Tourney  through  the  United  States,  1705-'96.  Thomas  Chapman, 
Historical  Uagarinc,  Juno,  18()9,  p.  860. 

f  Ibid,  Volney,  who  saw  Gallipolis  in  1 796,  says :  "  I  was  struck  with  its  wild 
appearance,  and  the  sallow  complexions,  thin  visages,  sickly  looks,  and  uneasy  air 
of  all  its  inhabitants."  View  of  the  Climate  and  Boil  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  p.  8S9. 

X  *'  The  Country,  a  dense  wilderness  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  cicept  a  small  Tine- 
yard,  attempted  to  be  made  by  a  French  Gent»,  a  few  railos  abore  the  Falls." 
Autobiography  of  Major  Samuel  S.  Forman.  Historical  Magazine,  December, 
1809,  p.  827. 
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thence  they  sallied  forth  at  the  approach  of  every  keel-bott 
and  ark.*  At  the  falls  stood  LouiBville,  The  Btreeta  were 
reguliir.  The  houses,  of  boat-plonks  and  logs,  were  few  and 
smalL  But  for  energy,  for  activity,  for  jollity,  the  place  bad 
no  rival  on  the  Ohio.  Travellers  from  the  more  decoroos 
towns  of  the  East  were  shocked  at  the  balls,  the  drinking,  the 
fighting,  and  the  utter  disregard  paid  to  the  Sabbath  day.f 
But  all  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  were  most  whole-souled  and 
hospitable.  The  favorite  drink  was  eggnog.  The  favorite 
pastime  was  biUiards,  and  every  morning  ntimbers  of  young 
women,  escoited  by  the  young  men,  gathered  about  the  one 
billiard-table  in  the  town.:(  If  a  stranger  of  note  put  up  at  the 
only  tavern  and  gave  out  that  he  was  come  to  stay  some  time, 
he  was  sure  to  be  called  on,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  sign  for  ft 
ball.*  When  the  night  came  the  garrison  at  Fort  JofierBon 
would  furnish  the  music,  \  and  the  managers  would  chooee  the 
dances.  The  first  was  usually  a  minuet,  and,  till  his  number 
was  called,  no  man  knew  with  whom  he  was  to  dunce.  This 
over,  each  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  partner  for  the  first 
**  volunteer."  ^  J 

The  falls  of  the  Ohio  seem,  from  such  evidence  as  con  be' 
collected,  to  have  been  leas  an  obstacle  to  navigation  then  tiian 
at  present.    Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  rude  kind  of  boats  thea^ 
in  use.     Much,  also,  is  to  be  ascribed   to  the  great 
which  civilization  has  produced  in  the  physical  features  of  tb«| 


*  "  The  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river  wu  •  rery  dangeroui  pUce  to  pM«  .  . 
The  cause  whv  the  Scioto  waa  »uch  &  drcftJcJ  Bpot,  the  Indians  hod  k  Mcret  cart ' 
to  hide,  which  wu  nc^ver  di-^covcrcd  until  after  the  w»r,"   Autobiography  of  Major 
Samuel  S.  Fomuin,  Hi«torloal  Mngaxinc,  December,  1669,  p.  8S6. 

f  "  One  Sunday  momin«;,  when  wc  all  came  in  to  brcakfact,  they  ofaaerrod  my 
Store  wu  not  opened,  and  a.<ikcd  the  l^aaon  ifAy.  I  Biitwvred,  Itecauic  It  waa 
Sabbath  day.  Oh !  tiii.7  replied,  Sunday  hw!  nt>t  yet  comi'  otit  the  HoaataiBt. 
Tea,  I  answered.  It  had,  that  I  brought  it  witli  mc.  Well,  naid  they,  yoa  ara  tba 
JInt  ptm>n  who  haa  kept  hi*  Suire  ihut  la  tbia  Village  on  the  Sabbath  day.** 
tUd.,  p.  S28. 

\  "  DirectlT  opposite  to  my  Store  aeroea  the  itreet  woo  a  Riltiard  Table ;  In  the 
momiogti,  Roufr  iliue»,  two  or  tbrca  yoong  lAdics  at  a  time  honored  me  with  a 
call  to  take  a  f;an><<,  that  being  a  faahlonabla  amunemcnt  (nr  them — no  gambling, 
only  the  gallant  hod  the  ptcaaure  to  foot  Iba  Land  Lord'*  bill,  k  that  waa  Iwt  a, 
trifle  oonaidcrtiig  Uic  honor.**    Iltid,  p.  138. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  827.  I  Ibid.,  p.  8J7.  *  Ibid.,  p.  Zil. 
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oountry.  Millionfl  of  acres  of  land  now  under  liigli  cultivation 
were  then  swamps  and  forest.  Water,  now  collected  by  in- 
nnmemble  draiuB  and  ditches  and  hurried^  in  a  few  hours, 
through  brooks  and  streams  to  the  Ohio,  would  then  have  lain 
long  in  the  marshes  and  woods,  and  gone  by  slow  degrees  to 
the  creeks  and  streams.  Fed  gradually,  instead  of  suddenly, 
the  river  was  less  subject  to  low  water,  and  boats  seem,  even  in 
the  dry  months  of  the  year,  to  have  been  able  to  go  down  the 
falls  wiih  ease.  The  landlord  of  the  Louisville  tavern  was  for 
many  years  the  pilot.*  Below  the  falls  was  "  the  low  country." 
Few  emigrants  had  as  yet  gone  into  it,  and  a  boat  that  passed 
Louifiville  seldom  stopped  short  of  New  Madrid  or  Natchez. 
When  the  Mississippi  was  reached,  all  fear  of  the  IndianB 
ceased  But  the  dangers  of  navigation  increased.  If  a  head 
wind  blew,  the  water  became  so  rough  that  the  clumsy  boats 
grew  unmanageable. t  Sometimes  the  bayous  would  suck  them 
in,  and  hours  be  spent  in  getting  them  out.  Planters  and 
s&wyers  were  more  numerous  than  in  the  Ohio,  and  at  times, 
when  a  boat  made  fast  to  the  bank,  the  eai'th  would  cave  in 
and  destroy  it.  ^ 

Of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Ohio  no  accurate  geographical 
knowledge  had  been  gained.  Exploration  had  been  carried  as 
far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ;  but  the  som-ce  was  still  un- 
known. On  the  best  maps  then  made  the  course  of  the  river 
above  the  forty -fifth  parallel  is  put  doAvn  as  ''  the  Mississippi 
by  conjecture."  One  geographer  ascribes  three  sources,  and 
calls  them  Marahy  Lake,  White  Bear  Lake,  and  Red  Lake.* 
Anotlier  is  content  with  two.  I  A  third,  opposite  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel,  declares :  "  Thus  far  the  Mississippi  has  been  as- 

*  Aatoblography  of  Major  Stunuel  S.  Formaa,  Historical  Magazine,  Decom- 
b«r,  liteg,  p.  82d. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  S80. 

{  "  Tha  ooontry  on  cither  iido  appeared  lower,  in  many  places,  than  the  river, 
ikin  looe  place*  a  low  place  called  bavous  would  ^uck  bout^  in  a  few  Rodj)  &  give 
iauBctiee  trouble  tt  expenoe  to  get  them  back,  if  ever ;  these  bnyoea  &  the  Saw- 
J*n  A  pUnien  have  destroy'd  many  boats  as  I  uoderstaod,  &  also,  alter  boala 
hat*  laid  to.  the  bonln  have  caved  in  upon  them."     Ibid.,  p.  331. 

*Scc  Fodcna'a  Itap,  1793.  The  streams  running  from  Marshy  Lake  and 
VTliIt*  iicAt  LjiWi;  xre  tliere  marked  "  the  Sfisalssippi  hy  conjecture." 

I  "  \n  Aa"urate  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  P<aM  of  I7SS."    Smith,  Rcid,  and  Wayland. 
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cended,"  and  traces  the  river  to  Wliite  Bear  Lake.*  Bj 
treaty  of  peace  it  was  decreed  that  part  of  the  northern  bon 
aiy  of  the  United  States  should  bo  a  line  running  due 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  MisaiBaippi.  Over  that 
splendid  country  east  of  the  great  river,  and  now  embodied 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Indiana  and  of  Illinois,  Indians,  Jesuits,  and  buSalo  roamed 
at  wilLf 

Between  GaUipolis  and  the  Great  Lakes  there  wore  no  towns. 
At  Chillicothe  was  an  Indian  village.  Colnmbus  had  yet  to 
be  founded.  Along  the  lake  neither  Toledo,  nor  Sandafikf, 
Dor  Cleveland,  nor  Erie  existed.  Forty  years  before,  a  band  of 
Frenchmen  liad  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Erie, 
had  made  a  clearing,  put  up  a  rude  fort  of  chestnut  logs,  and 
called  it  Fort.  Le  Pres(iue  Isle.  It  waa  the  first  of  that  famous 
chain  of  forts  which  the  French  drew  from  their  settlements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tlie  Ohio.  But  in  1760  the  British  took 
it ;  in  1763  the  Indians  destroyed  it,  and  the  place  once  mora 
became  a  wild,  ^  and  was  still  one  when,  in  1792,  Pennsyh 
nia  bought  the  site  and  all  that  cotmtry  which  lies  betwe 
Lake  Erie,  New  York  west  line,  and  the  forty-second  paralk 
of  northern  latitude.     South  of  "  The  Triangle,"  as  this  pie 

*  A  correct  Uap  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  including  tba  Brttiab 
and  8piuii«b  Territories,  carefully  laid  down  agreeable  to  the  Treat/  of  1784,  by 
T.  Bowen,  Ocog'.     ISankfl'x  SyalPin  of  Universal  Geography. 

f  When  the  eighteenth  ccnt'iry  was  far  advanced  buffaloes  were  still  plentiful 
on  the  Lake  Eric  ahorc.  "  liuffalo,"  Mys  a  Freach  explorer,  "  arv  found  on  th« 
Kouth,  but  not  on  the  north  shore."  Docnment*  relating  to  tlw  Oolooial  Hlatory 
of  the  Htate  of  New  York,  vol.  ix,  p.  88S.  So  plontifal  were  tbey  that  what  I 
now  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  in  Orlean*  Coanty,  New  York,  wa»  called  Ririire 
Ba'ufs.  Ibid.,  p.  886.  Westward,  in  what  in  now  Ohio  and  Indiana,  great  1 
wore  to  b«  M«n  wandering  m  late  as  17.'iO,  and  from  their  hair  the  Iniliant 
garters,  belU,  and  sashen.  Tbid  ,  pp.  890,  891,  also  toI.  z,  p.  2S0,  Dat 
speedily  disappeared.  The  last  known  to  hare  been  killed  in  Ohio  waa  an  old 
bull,  who,  in  1793,  driven  from  a  herd,  waodrred  too  near  the  little  town  of 
OsUipolis.  From  Kentucky  they  had  alrrady  disappeared.  Alonp  the  Ohio,  at 
the  Junction  with  the  MiPHissippl.  a  trnvcller  declan'S.  "  In  the  wooils  the  marks  of 
BulTaUNM  »a«  like  a  onw.yard."  Biography  of  Major  Samael  Fomian.  tCstorioal 
MagariiHS  Deoember,  18(^9,  p.  829.  From  Oraen  river  to  the  VissiHippi,  aso 
d^dtarM,  the  shore«  of  the  Ohl«  are  lined  with  bnflUo.  (Charlctton,  a  C.)  I 
Oasette  and  Daily  Advertiser,  January  7,  1797. 

X  Depoaitioa  of  St«pb«a  ColOn  to  Coload  Joliiuton  M  N«w  Totli,  Janovf  I( 
17Bi. 
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was  called,  lay  the  "  donation  lands,"  the  "  Struck  District," 
and  the  certificate  lands,  into  which  the  Pennsylvania  Popula- 
ti<jn  Companj  *  vnts  vainly  striving  to  induce  settlers  to  go. 

The  origin  of  these  names  is  -wortLy  of  note.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  war  for  Independence,  when  all  the  evils  of 
paper  money  were  rife,  Pennsylvania  prepared  a  scale  of  de- 
preciation for  erery  month  between  the  years  1777  and  1781, 
and  decreed  that  according  to  this  scale  the  troo|>8  of  her  Une 
ehould  be  paid.  As  money  to  pay  what  was  due  could  not 
tlien  be  had,  certificates  were  used,  and  to  them  the  name 
'*  depreciation  certificates  "  was  given.  By  another  act,  passed 
lite  in  December,  1780,  it  was  ordered  that  Certificates  of 
Depreciation  sliould  be  received  at  the  Laud  Oflice  in  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  of  unlocated  lands,  and  that  they 
should  there  be  taken  as  the  ei|nivalent  of  coin.f  To  redeem 
this  promise  a  vast  stretch  of  country  was,  in  1783,  set  apart 
m  the  west.  It  began  at  that  point  where  the  Ohio  breaks 
through  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  ran  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  Alleghany,  up  tlie  Alleghany  to  Mogulbughtiton  Creek, 
and  thence  along  a  due  west  course  to  the  western  boundary- 
line.  X    Within  this  area  were  the  "  certificate  lands." 

But  the  faith  of  Pennsylvam'a  had  also  been  pledged  to 
pve  to  her  citizens  serving  in  the  Federal  army  "  certain  dona- 
tions and  quantities  of  land."  *  To  make  good  this  pledge  a 
eeoond  area  was  set  apart  It  lay  just  north  of  the  "certificate 
hnds,"  and  stretched  away  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  State. 
On  the  west  it  touched  Ohio.  On  the  east  the  boundary  was 
the  Alleghany  river,  from  Mogulbughtiton  to  Cagnawaga. 
Creek,  and  a  meridian  to  the  south  boundary  of  New  York. 
These  were  the  "  donation  lands."  That  they  might  be  impar- 
tiaOj  distrilmted,  the  good  lands  and  the  bad  lands  alike,  a  lot- 
tery was  arranged,  wheels  made  ready,  and  each  claimant  suf- 
fered to  draw  a  number  of  tickets  according  to  his  rank.    No 

*  For  an  Kccounl  of  the  objects  of  this  compaoj,  see  American  Dkily  Adrcrtiser, 
ilMJ  so,  1792. 

f  An  .Vet  to  »cttlc  and  ndjost  the  accounts  of  the  trocpa  of  this  State  in  the 
Krrie4)  of  the  Cnited  Suitca,  and  for  other  purpoaea  therein  mentioned.  Faaaed 
Deoember  16,  179^.    Journals  of  the  .Vsncmbly,  pp,  (SC,  66. 

t  learned  M&rah  12.  1TS8.     Recorded  in  Liiw-Book  No.  II,  p.  46, 

•  FSMed  Muoh  7,  1780. 
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oflScer  could  receive  more  than  two  thousand  acres.    No  pri- 
vate could  get  leas  than  two  hundred. 

This  done,  William  Irvine,  a  revolutionary  general,  ex- 
plored the  lands  and  declared  that  in  one  district  thej  were 
unfit  for  farming.  The  lots  in  this  region  were  instantly  with- 
drawn from  the  lottery,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  known  ai 
the  "  Struck  District."  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Irvine 
discovered  that  Pennsylvania  owned  but  a  few  miles  of  coast 
upon  the  lake.  The  purchase  of  "  The  Triangle  "  was  therefore 
made. 

In  New  York  there  were,  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  in  all  the  region  which  lay  between  Lake  Erie  and  Pr&- 
emption  line,  but  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  people  and 
thirty  towns.     The  largest  was  Canandaigiia,  where  were  gatb<^H 
ered  eighteen  houses  and  one  hundred  and  six  souls.*    NorH| 
waa  the  country  to  the  eastward  much  more  thickly  settled. 
Numbers  of   pioneers,  as  they  came  out  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  had  taken  boat  up  tht-  Susquehanna  and  Tioga 
rivers  to  where  Etmira  now  stands,  liad  gone  thence  by  land 
to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  down  the  lake  and  river  to 
the  shores  of  Cayuga,  or  to  the  rich  valley  through  which  now 
winds  the  Erie  Canal,     Others  had  come  in  from  Connecticut, 
paasing  Albany  and  Fort  Schuyler  on  their  way.    Whetl 
they  went  out  from  Albany  by  the  river  or  the  road,  the  jour-' 
ney  was  equally  toilsome.     On  the  Mohawk  the  shoals  were 
nmnerous,  the  current  was  rapid,  the  boatmen  thieves,  and  the 
expense  of  transportjition  enormous.     It  was  with  difficulty  ^J 
that  a  bateau  of  two  tons  burden  could  be  taken  from  Sche-  ^M 
nectady  to  Seneca  Falls,  and  for  each  ton  it  carried  more 
money  was  paid  than  is  now  exacted  for  transporting  one  hun- 
dred tons  twice  that  distance.f    By  land  the  roads  were  nar- 
row, the  bridges  small  and  ruinous,  and  the  settlements  far 

•  A  Ilistorjr  of  ihe  Purchase  and  Settlcmiint  of  Western  Xow  York,  utd  of 
tb«  Rise,  Progreta,  tati  Present  Stale  of  the  Presbjteiian  Cbarcfa  iit  tiM,  S«cUa8. 
J.  n.  Uotobkin,  1S48,  p.  1«. 

f  "At  that  pcri-xl  (1791)  ibej  ooald  only  tnuuport  from  one  and  a  half  lotwo 
loni  in  a  tlauboat,  at  an  •spenoe  of  from  MTenty-fivci  to  ona  hundred  dollar*  a 
Ion  from  Sd>ea«vtadr  to  tbU  |jUo«"  (Soneca  Falls).  UUtory  of  the  K'im),  ProgrtM, 
and  ciiiting  Oaniiitioo  of  iho  WM(«n>  Canali  ia  the  Blato  of  New  Toric,  «tO, 
l»iO.     Elkanoh  Woiaon,  Appendix,  p.  98, 
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gpvt  Log  huts  had  been  put  up  at  Bath,  at  Naples,  at  Ge- 
neva,* at  Aurora,  at  Seneca  Falls,  at  Pahnyra,  at  Kichmoud, 
ft&d  at  Fort  Stan  wis.  Some  rude  salt  works  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  a  few  buahela  were  made 
each  day  in  a  log  hut  in  the  township  of  Brutns.-f-  But  a 
UnTreller  who  went  through  the  lake  region  in  1792  declared 
that  from  Onondaga  Hollow  to  Cayuga  Lake  the  whole  conn- 
trr  was  in  forest,  and  that,  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
Marcellos,  he  saw  but  one  house  and  two  newly  put  up  huts.  J 
Bears  were  plentiful  in  the  woods.  The  streams  and  lakes 
abounded  with  salmon.*  Five  years  later  the  road  from  Utica 
10  the  Genesee  river  was  little  better  than  an  Indian  trail.  | 
It  was  by  blazed  trails  that  immigrants  long  continued  to 
find  their  way  from  place  to  place.  They  travelled  usually  in 
bands,  for  the  steepness  of  the  hills  and  the  dangers  of  the 
Bwamps  and  rivers  were  far  too  formidable  to  be  encountered 
aloae.-*-    To  the  west  of  Seneca  Lake  lay  the  miUioDs  of  acres 


*  "  Gcnevm  ia  a  nDoll,  nnhenltby  Tillage  containing  about  fifteen  bouses,  all  log 
aeepl  iliree,  and  about  twcntj-  fatniliea."  Journal  of  Travcla,  principally  by  Water, 
from  JUbaiiy  to  the  Seneca.  Lake  in  1791.  Elkanah  Watson.  See  bis  Qistorr,  etc., 
of  the  Wcet«rn  Canals  of  New  York,  p.  60.  The  character  of  Geneva  seems  to  hare 
b«ea  bail.  Watson  comploiiw  ( 1 79 1)  of  being  "  troubled  most  of  the  night  by  gam- 
bler* and  fleas — two  cnrscs  of  society."  Ibid.,  p.  60.  Another  traveller  who  Baw 
the  place  in  1791  says :  "From  thence  wo  continued  onr  journey  to  Geneva,  where 
tbera  wu  •  log  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Jeimings,  and  where  also  resided  in 

honaa  one  or  two  Indian  traders  and  a  few  drunken  white  loafers."    O'Reilly's 
of  Western  Settlement.    See  the  communication,  Tliomaa  Morris,  HIs- 
il  Vagastnc,  June,  1SO0,  p.  875. 

Journal  of  TnrcU,  principally  by  Water,  from  Albany  to  the  Seneca  Lake  In 
1.    Elkanah  Watson.    See  History,  etc.,  of  the  Western  Canals  of  New  York, 
pp  4i  and  47. 

T  of  the  Purcha<ic  and  Settlement  of  Western  Kew  York,  etc.    J. 
a  J  .17. 

"  W'at?oire  Joamal  of  Travels,  etc.,  pp.  84,  89,  44,  55. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  19.  "  There  wM  at  that  time  (1791),  and  for  soreral  years  thereafter, 
only  one  Indian  path  lending  to  \iagara  (from  Csnandaigna),  and  not  a  habitation 
of  any  kind  from  the  Genesee  river  to  the  fort  at  that  place."  Narrative  of  Events 
to  the  History  and  Settlement  of  Western  New  York,  in  the  Personal  Reoollectlona 
ofThoma*  Morris.     Hlatorical  Magatino,  June,  l«fi»,  p.  375. 

*  But  there  were  other  obstacles  far  more  disheartening  to  the  emigrant. 
Mtjor  Fonnwi,  who  went  out  In  1793  to  keep  the  store  for  the  Holland  Land 
Caapmuj,  vent  np  the  Mohawk  from  Schenectady  to  Utica  in  "  bateaux."  "  I  sent 
00  VmM  «f  one  boftl  a  keg  of  fire  gallons  of  Spirits,  it  told  the  captuns  it  wta 
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Robert  Morris  had  sold  to  tlie  Holland  Land  Company.    Tg 
the  east  of  the  lake  waa  the  "  Military  Tract"     There  eevc 
teen  hundred  thousand  acres  had  been  set  apart  by  New  Yor 
to  pay  the  bounties  duo  the  men  who  in  her  name  bore 
in  the  late  war.    The  tract  was  long  since  cut  up  into  countiea^ 
but  ita  limits  may  still  be  easily  discovered. 

The  most  careless  observer  cannot  take  down  the  map  of 
the  great  State,  and  turn  to  the  stretch  of  country  between  the 
Chenango,  the  Tioga,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Oeneeee,  without 
being  struck  by  the  singular  names  of  the  towns.    A  few  have 
been  called  after  their  founders.     Some  have  received  appelUr 
tions  which  are  but  shght  corruptions  of  melodious  Indian 
terms.    But  the  majority  have  been  called  after  men  and  citie 
once  famous  in  Greece  and  Rome.     Cicero  and  Tully,  Sdpk 
and  Solon,  Homer,  Virgil,  Cato  and  Pompey,  Romulus  and 
Manliud,  Syracuse  and  Sparta,  Rome,  Utica,  Ithaca,  Attic 
and  Marathon.     Such  are  a  few  of  the  towns  which,  with' 
scarce  an  exception,  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  mihtaiy  tract 

To  infer  from  this  that  the  dead  languages  were  more  gen 
erally  understood,  or  the  literature  of  them  more  justly  R])pr 
ciated,  than  at  present,  would  be  idle,  yet  it  sliould  seem  that' 
many  uses  were  made  of  them  which  a  wiser  generation  has 
seen  fit  to  put  away.     If  a  writer  had  anything  to  say  on  poli- 
tics or  medicine,  physics  or  morals,  he  felt  himself  bound  to, 
ransack  the  writings  of  a  dozen  classic  authors  for  quotation 
for  his  essay.    It  is  almost  imixMsible,  therefore,  to  turn  ove 
the  yellow  pages  of  a  pamphlet  or  glance  down  tlie  lines 
a  ne^v8paper  essay  on  the  most  trivial  of  subjects  withe 
meeting  a  great  display  of  ancient  lore.    Even  in  the  popular" 
speech  tliere  still  lingered  many  short  Latin  phrasee  which 
have  since  given  way  to  better  Engliiih  onus.    At  the  same 


fi>r  tbeir  me,  proTldvd  thc^  did  not  pilfer  my  Uqaon  k  take  good  out  of  eU  Ui« 
good*,  k  tapedMy  tkut  ihej  would  let  me  know  bow  tbey  tapped  Uqqora  k 
Jeare  no  mwlu.  .  .  .  Well,  then.  Boss,  w«  will  tell  700 — we  knock  «  hoop  ona 
cidc,  liKumtr  •  eaaeJcnife  betweea  two  (tares  &  draw  what  we  want,  &  then 
drive  the  hoop  back— tometfanea  we  knock  the  bong  out  k  then  put  aand  in  the 
|I<^hGad  to  fill  it  up  after  we  take  what  will  d<\  k  put  the  tin  orer  the  bong 
mgain."  "The  fint  lUid.  of  8pirfta  eror  brw^t  on  Uiat  aettlcment  was  t*. 
tailed  thro'  a  goaaMjiiilL"  Aatobiograpbjr  of  U^at  Bunul  SL  Forman.  Dia- 
turieal  Magadnc,  Deeembcr,  1S09,  pp.  SSB.  tit. 
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time  new  forms  of  expression,  now  to  be  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  most  fastidious,  were  just  comiug  in.  Like  every  other 
new  thing  the  world  has  yet  seen,  they  were  bitterly  aesaOed 
with  scoSa  and  jeers.  You  could  not,  one  grumbler  com- 
plained, go  into  the  coffee-house  of  an  evening  mthout  hearing 
some  person  of  fashion  declare  tliat  he  had  been  very  much 
"bored"  of  late,  or  that  the  weather  was  "infinitely"  hotter 
than  last  week.  Tradesmen  now  advertised  to  f umisli  you  with 
hose,  garterings,  "and  everything  in  tliat  line."  Gentlemen 
might  any  day  be  heard  using  such  language  as  "  made  up  my 
mind,"  or  "  liurt  my  feelings,"  or  asserting  that  somebody  "  has 
committed  himself,"  and  cannot  go  back.  "What  had  once 
been  a  "  pleasure  "  had  now  become  an  "  honor."  Events  once 
thought  disastrous  were  now  said  to  be  "  unpleasant,"  *  Where 
did  such  phrases  come  from?  What  writer  of  repute  had 
sanctioned  them  ?  If  you  were  to  take  your  seat  near  one  of 
the  spruce  young  fellows  with  silk  waistcoats  and  bamboo 
canes  your  ears  were  sure  to  be  shocked  by  such  pronuncia- 
tions as  "  virchue,"  "  natchure,"  "  fortchune,"  "  <iuietchude," 
"  difitchurbed."  f  In  truth,  of  the  host  of  forgotten  plays  and 
novels,  written  by  Americans  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  easy  to  name  many  in  which,  with  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Frenchman,  there  figures  a  prig  with  a  silly  and 
aflEected  manner  of  speech. 

Wliile  one  part  of  the  community  was  expending  its  ingenu- 
ity in  adding  new  words  and  phrases  to  our  tongue,  the  ingenu- 
ity of  another  part  was  rapidly  adding  to  that  splendid  series 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  which  no  American  should  con- 
template without  feeUngs  of  peculiar  pride.  The  United  States 
patent  system  had  begun.  The  glory  of  it  belongs  to  Jefferson. 
He  inspired  it,  and  long  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  workings 
that  he  may  well  be  called  the  founder  of  the  American  Patent- 
Office.  The  growth  of  it  is  marvellous.  To  one  who  wandere 
through  the  con-idors  of  that  magnificent  building  and  beholds 
the  army  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen,  and  the  hundreds  of 

•  Federal  Gazette.    New  York  Packet,  Aagnst  16,  1789. 

f  See  To  the  Bight  Honorable  Company  of  Critics,  Pedanta,  owd  Oixcorabs.  The 
Petition  of  much  mortified  and  very  dljicouBolate  Pronmiciatioo.  Columbian  ilaga- 
lina,  Jane,  1739. 
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thousands  of  models  there  dispkyed,  it  seems  ecarccly  to 
believed  that  when  1800  came,  one  man  did  all  the  clerical' 
lahor,  and  a  dozen  j^igeon-holes  held  all  the  records  of  the 
office.    For  each  of  the  patents  which  then  existed  a  thooBand 
have  since  been  issued ;  *  nor  does  it  seem  too  much  to  eaj 
that  before  1900  shall  have  been  reached  this  ratio  will  have, 
been  increased  twofold.      The  law  of  April  tenth,  1790,  estal 
lished  the  office,  made  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secrets 
of  War,  and  the  Attorney-General  a  board  of  commiesioner8,| 
and  bade  them  examine  the  claims  of  inventors  and  grant 
patents  to  the  deserving.     So  rigorously  did  the  board  con-l 
Btrue  the  law  that,  in  1790,  but  three  were  issued.     In  1791 
the  number  rose  to  thirty-three.     The  next  year  it  fell  to 
eleven.     In  179;^,  when  Jefferson  went  out  of  office,  twentyM 
were  sealed.      The  moment  a  claim  came  into  the   Depart-™ 
ment  of  State,  Jefferson  would  summon  Knox  and  Kandolph. 
The  three  would  meet,  go  over  the  application  most  critipftlly,J 
and  scrutinize  each  point  of  the  specification  with  the  ntmoet 
care.     If  they  threw  out  the  claim,  tlie  decision  was  fin 
The  inventor  had  no  appeal.     If  they  determined  that  a  pat 
ent  should  issue,  the  punier  was  signed  by  the  President  andl 
Attorney-General,  and  the  inventor  paid  down  a  small  fee. 
For  receiving  and  filing  the  petition,  fifty  cents;   for  filin^j 
specifications,  ten  cents  the  hundred  words ;  for  making  ouftl 
the  patent,  two  dollars;  for  affixing  the  great  seal,  one  dollar | 
for  indorsing  the  day  of  delivery,  twenty  cents.    It  was  a  lonj 
document  for  which  the  patentee  was  charged  four  dollars  ond^ 
a  half.     Put  the  men  whoso  clumsy  machines  and  crude  do- 
vioes  had  been  thrown  out  raised  a  great  clamor.     Tlie  powe 
of  tin*  lx>;ird  was  too  groat.    It  was  ontrngeons  that  their  dc 
cision  should  be  final.     Tliere  ought  to  be  an  apj^eal.     Joffei*'] 
son  combated  this,  but  the  cry  was  heard.     The  law  of  1790 1 
was  revised  in  1703.  and  revised  for  the  worse.    The  duty 
granting  patents  was  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  alona 
He  wa«  forbidtlen  to  reject  any  application  not  likely  to  ho 
hurtful  to  tlie  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  coet  of  |»atonts 
was  greatly  incre««©d-   For  forty-throe  years  this  law  continaed 

*ln  1800  the  whole  number  of  patent*  iHned  wu  268.    On  Kovcml>«r  i\. 
18S4,  308,589. 
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in  furce.    Then  the  evils  which  grew  up  under  it  became  so 
rank  that  Congress  was  again  forced  to  interfere.     Five  montha 
later,  December  fifteenth,  1836,  the  Post-Office  building  waa 
biLme<l  to  the  ground.     With  it  went  the  seven  thousand 
modela  of  the  Patent-Office,  by  far  the  noblest  collection  the 
world  could  tlieu  show.     When  the  next  fire  occurred,  forty- 
one  years  after,  the  Patent-OfRco  had  obtained  a  bmlding  of 
iteowTi,  and  the  seven  thousand  models  of  1836  had  become 
two  huinired  thousand  in  1877.    It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented 
that,  of  the  many  thousands  destroyed  in  1836,  so  few  have 
ever  been  replaced.    Not  even  a  complete  h'st  of  them  can 
now  bo  had.    Yet,  most  happily,  it  is  not  impossible  to  fonn, 
from  the  fragments  of  information  gathered  elsewhere,  some 
conception  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.     One  had 
invented  a  grain-cutter,  a  dock-cleaner,  and  a  threshing-ma- 
chine.*   No  precise  account  of  his  work  has  come  down  to 
UA.  But  we  are  told  that  with  his  reaper  one  man  could  cut  five 
of  wheat  a  day,  and  that  his  thresher  could  easily  beat 
>  IB  much  grain  in  twelve  hours  as  forty  men.     Another  had 
Sevised  and  put  up  a  water-mill  for  roping  and  spinning 
oombed  wool  and  flax.+    A  third  had  invented  a  candle-ma- 
chine,  had  made  candles  from  the  lees  of  the  right  whale, 
and  had  seen  his  work  displayed,  and  warmly  praised  in  a  long 
memoir  by  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
York.  X    A  fourth  had  discovered  a  way  of  turning  iron  into 
,*    A  fifth  had  encased  himself  in  a  strange  apparatus, 
surprised  the  fisliermen  of  New  London  by  going  down  in 
four  fathoms  of  water,  had  walked  upon  the  bottom,  and  had 
come  up  after  being  three  minutes  in  the  sea.  |     A  siirth  took 
out  ft  patent  for  a  machine  which  has  made  his  name  famous 
ever  since.     The  inventor  was  Whitney,  and  the  machine  he 
called  a  cotton-gin.    The  word  is  a  contraction  of  engine,  and 

•  Thi'  Inventor  wm  I/>oniird  Hwbah,  »  Baltimore  mechanic.   His  three  models 
!  -wnn  thowa  Congresj  in  1 789.     Preeman'g  Journal,  July  22, 1 789. 
j  >Viur»l  Oaicttc,  May  11,  1790. 

X  Tho  psti«ot>.'e  wM  Itenjamin  Folger,  of  Hadson,  N.  T.     S«e  Independent  Ga- 
[MMccr,  Dcnnnbor  15,  1792;   aUo  August  20,  ITOI. 

■  Advertiser,  May  2H,  1793.     ITonry  Voight  18  referred  to. 
II  y  Advertiser,  December  10, 1703.    Tbe  inTcator  was  "  Us. 

J,  of  LcbaiiuD." 
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•was  at  that  time  given  to  any  piece  of  handy  mechanism, 
was  himself  the  son  of  a  thrifty  Massachueetta  farmer,  and 
bom,  on  a  bleak  December  morning  in  17G5,  at  Wectbor 
"Worcester  County.  Hia  parents  gave  him  the  name  of 
But  nature  bestowed  upon  Mm  tlie  ability  to  handle  tools, 
that  strange  power  of  mind  which  haa  well  been  called 
ventire  genius.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  both  these  gifts 
gan  to  display  themselves.  Before  he  was  ten  he  could 
every  tool  in  tlje  farm  workshop  with  a  dexterity  that  wot 
have  delighted  an  old  mechanic.  Before  he  was  twelve  he 
made  a  violin,  and  acquired  fame  as  a  mender  of  fiddles  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  neighborhood.  At  sixteen  he  became  a  nail-_ 
maker,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  best  in  "Worcester  Cotmt 
"When  this  business  failed  him  he  began  to  make  long  pins] 
women's  bonnets,  and  walking-sticks  for  the  men.  At  twent 
four  he  entered  Yale  College,  was  graduated  three  years  later, 
became  a  teacher,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  family  of  Gen- 
eral Nathanael  Greene,  at  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah.  It 
was  there  that  the  id«a  of  a  gin  was  ^rst  suggested  to  him. 
The  story  has  been  often  told.  How  he  chanced  one  day  !o 
hear  Mrs.  Greene  complaining  of  the  clumsineaB  of  her  tam- 
bour, how  he  quickly  made  her  a  better,  how  she  remembered 
his  ingenuity,  and  how,  when  some  planters  in  turn  complained 
to  her  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  cotton  from  its  seed, 
urged  them  to  take  their  troubles  to  her  friend.  At  that 
Whitney  hod  never  beheld  the  growing  plant,  and  lutd  no 
ception  what  its  seed  was  like.  But  he  was  soon  at  work  ur 
bis  task,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  two  troultltsomc  ol 
cles :  he  had  neither  money  nor  tools.  An  old  college  friend 
supplied  the  money.  The  tools  Whitney  made.  As  his  cmc 
ideas  began  to  assume  shape,  news  of  what  he  was  doing 
abroad.  In  a  moment  eveiy  planter  who  owned  an  acre 
cotton-plants,  or  whose  plantation  was  ill  fitted  to  rai-'-  / 
go  and  rice,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  oS  to  see  the 
The  account  these  men  gave  of  the  strange  jnunble  of  who 
and  wires,  and  the  wonderful  tilings  it  would  surely  do,  nmde 
classes  eager  to  Iwhold  it.  Some  who  saw  it  longed  to  have  if 
and  one  dark  night  a  band  of  wretches  broke  open  a  builc 
and  carried  oJ  the  half  completed  gin.   Thenceforth  the  story  < 
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the  life  of  Whitney  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  every  great  inventor 
refold.    Half  mad  \rith  rage  and  despair,  he  fled  from  the  State 
for  whose  prosperity  he  was  to  do  so  much,  went  back  to  Con- 
necticnt,  and  there  completed  his  work.    But  he  had  not  been 
three  days  out  of  sight  of  the  houses  of  Savannah  when  a  let- 
ter was  posting  after  him  with  word  that  two  other  claimanta 
of  the  invention  bad  appeared,     A  few  weeks  later  a  gin 
which  bore  a  close  likeness  to  that  of  Wliitney  came  out.     On 
the  fourteenth  of  March,  1794,  he  received  his  patent.    In  1801 
Soatli  Carolina  l)oagbt  it.     In  1802  North  Carolina,  and  soon 
after  Tennessee  did  the  same.     But,  long  before  the  purchase- 
money  luid  all  been  paid,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  basely 
repudiated  the  act.     Georgia  gave  him  endless  suits. 

To  choose  a  date  wliich  may,  with  justice,  be  regarded  as 
that  of  the  rise  of  the  cotton  industry  of  our  country  is  indeed 
impoflsible.    Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  from  the 
day  when  the  gin  of  Wliitney  appeared  the  prosperity  of  that 
great  branch  of  labor  was  assured.     From  such  imperfect  in- 
formation as  can  now  be  had,  it  seems  that,  while  the  coun- 
try was  still  under  British  rule,  sacks  and  barrels  of  cotton 
I  had  been  sent  over  the  sea.    But  of  all  this  not  one  pound 
f  gPBW  upon  our  soil.     Every  fibre  of  it  came  from  the  Span- 
ish Main.     The  earUest  plantation  of  searootton  and  upland- 
cotton  for  exportation  was,  it  is  quite  likely,  in  1789.    The 
I     next  year  some  bundles,  then  known  as  packets,  went  over 

■  to  England  and  sold  for  twenty-two  pence  the  pound.  In 
"  the  United  States  the  price  was  fourteen  and  a  half  cents 
I      the  pound  in  1790.     But  it  rose  steadily  year  by  year,  till, 

■  when  the  century  closed,  a  pound  brought  fortj'-four  cents.* 
^^H  Mean  while  the  spinners  had  not  been  idle.     After  liearing 
^mp  for  three  years  against  such  failure  as  would  have   dis- 
heartened most  men,  the  Beverly  Company  cried  out  to  Mas- 
adtneetts  for  help.     They  had,  the  o^vners  declared,  spent 

^  foar  tliousand  pounds.     Yet  their  machinery  was  not  worth 

■  two  thousand.  They  could  stand  the  drain  no  longer.  Unless 
H  they  had  help,  and  that  speedily,  they  were  ruined  men.    The 

•  The  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  .Stales  in  1790  was  HJi  cents ;  1791,  26 
cmt*  ;  17«2,  S9  cents ;  1793,  88  cent« ;  1794,  33  cents;  1796,  Sfl}^  cents;  1799, 
Meccta. 
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Oeaeral  Court  heard  tbeir  prayer  and  gave  them  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  In  Rhode  Island,  as  early  as  1788,  a  mil] 
had  been  put  up  at  Providence  for  the  manufacture  of  "  Home- 
spun Cloth."  The  purpose  of  the  owner  was  to  make  jeans 
of  linen  warp  epun  by  hand.  But,  hearing  of  the  wonderful 
machine  of  Hugh  Orr,  they  sent  to  Bridgewuter,  procured, 
drawings  of  the  State's  model,  and  soon  made  a  set  of  the 
own.  The  first  built  was  a  carder.  Then  came  a  Bpinnini 
frame  with  eight  heada  of  four  spindles  each,  operated  by  »" 
hand-turned  crank.  But  to  turn  the  crank  was  a  labor  wliich 
no  man  would  willingly  perform.  It  was  worse  than  the 
tread-milL 

The  jenny,  therefore,  was  soon  carried  to  Pawtucket,  pal 
up  in  an  old  mill,  and  the  crank  made  fast  to  the  shaft  of  a 
rude  water-wheel.  But  the  machine  that  was  too  laborious  to 
work  by  hand  was  too  imperfect  to  be  worked  by  water,  and 
wafi,  after  a  few  trials,  sold  to  Moses  Brown. 

The  mention  of  that  name  calls  up  the  recollection  of  an- 
other who  is  justly  honored  as  the  founder  of  the  first  cotton  fac- 
tory in  America.  Samuel  Slater  was  an  Englishman,  a  nati^ 
of  Derbyshire,  and  while  yet  a  lad  was  bound  apprentice 
Jededlah  Stmtt,  still  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Derbj 
ribbed  stocking-frame.  In  the  factories  of  Stmtt  young  Sla- 
ter grew  up,  learned  to  weave  and  spin,  and  before  ho  was 
twenty  could  make  with  hia  own  hands  every  part  of  on  Ark- 
wright  machine.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  saw  in  a  nen 
paper  that  in  America  one  State  had  given  a  hundred  ]M>un(i 
for  a  clumsy  carding-machino.  In  another  a  great  premint 
was  offered  to  the  man  lucky  enough  to  devise  a  machine  fn 
spinning  cotton  thread.  The  prize  was  a  tempting  one. 
determined  to  have  it,  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Soptcmber,^ 
1789,  sailed  down  the  Tliames  for  America.  Sixty-six  daj 
later  he  landed  at  New  York,  went  at  once  to  the  factory 
the  manufacturing  company,  and  came  away  in  disgust, 
deed,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  city  for  Philadelphia  when  he 
heard  that  Almy  and  Bro^sTj,  of  Pawtncket,  hud  Ijegun  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  clotli.  To  Pawtncket,  therefore,  ho 
went,  and,  in  January,  1790,  rode  out  with  Brown  to  viei 
the  mill.    No  sooner  did  he  behold  the  strange  collection  of 
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billies  and  jennies  that  littered  the  room  than  he  pronounced 
them  worthlees,  and  urged  Brown  to  throw  them  aside.  His 
advice  was  takeu^  and  for  eleven  montliB  Slater  worked  unceas- 
iflglj  in  making  new.  Ditficulties  met  him  at  every  turn. 
Jlochanica  were  scarce.  Their  skill  was  of  a  low  order.  He 
was  forced  to  mark  out  the  pattern  of  every  piece  of  the  ma- 
chine* himself-  In  December  his  work  was  over,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month  tliree  carders  and  eeventy-two  spindles 
of  the  Arkwright  pattern  were  set  in  motion  by  the  water- 
wheel  of  an  old  fullers  mill  at  Pawtucket.  There  were,  in 
1790,  many  places  in  the  country  where  mixed  goods  of  linen 
cotton  were  made.  In  New  England,  in  New  York,  in 
is^'lvania,  cotton  weft  was  woven  into  velvets  and  fustians 
jeans  with  Unen  warp.  But  not  one  yard  of  cotton  cloth 
had  yet  been  made.  Ninety  years  later,  when  the  tenth  cen- 
eta  wafi  taken,  there  were  in  our  country  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  cotton  looms, 
giving  employment  to  almost  as  many  human  beings  as,  when 
the  fixBt  census  was  taken,  made  up  the  popidation  of  New 
Jersey.*  In  1793  the  cotton  yield  was  five  milUons  of  pounds. 
Of  this,  one  tenth  wont  abroad.f 

That  so  little  was  exported  is  to  be  aecribed  in  part  to  the 
kbor  of  cleaning  it,  to  the  lack  of  a  treaty  with  England,  and 
to  the  hriflk  trade  which  every  merchant  then  carried  on  with 
the  ifllandfi  and  ports  of  France.  A  decree  had  gone  out  from 
the  National  Convention  giving  to  neutral  vessels  the  rights 
of  French  ships.  The  news  was  received  with  joy.  The  next 
month  hundreds  of  veesels  scarce  fit  to  go  out  of  sight  of  land 
were  heavy  with  produce,  and  on  their  way  to  the  Windward 
Isles.  The  planters  of  St.  Lucie,  of  Martinique,  of  Gnade- 
loa])C,  of  Montserrat,  of  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts,  were  amazed 
at  the  numbers  of  ships  that  came  to  them  from  ports  on  the 
American  coast.  Traders  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  exchange  quintals  of  fish 


•  In  1T90  ihe  population  of  New  Jersey  wan  184,189.  In  1880  the  number  of 
penon*  employed  in  the  manufscturc  of  cotton  cloth,  agents,  clerks,  mechanics, 
women  and  operatives  incUidcd,  was  181,628. 

f  A  number  of  bags  of  cotton  were  offered  for  sale  at  Philadelphia  in  1794. 
Bm  American  Daily  Adrerdser,  Jaly  8,  1794,  and  October  11, 1794. 
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and  barrels  of  flour  for  Backs  of  coffee  and  bnndlefi  of  Ludeflk] 
Some  went  home  laden  with  rum.     Some  had  their  holt 
packed  full  with  sugar,  wliile  numbers  brought  back  to  Phil 
delphia  or  New  York  families  of  unhappy  refugees  froi 
CajJe  Fraufois. 

Of  this  gallant  navy  of  merchantmen,  however,  many 
schooners  and  brigs,  before  the  autumn  went  out,  rode 
anchor  in  the  harbors,  or  beat  themselves  to  pieces  at  the} 
wharves   of   the   British  West   Indian    ports.     England 
refused  to  look  upon  the  trade  as  neutral.     Nothing,  she  de 
dared,  but  hunger  and  the  miseries  of  war  had  oiienod  th« 
ports  of  France  to  the  merchants  of  the  United  Stat««.     II 
was  clearly  a  war  measure,  and  every  neutral  who  set  out  fof 
the  harbor  of  a  French  town  with  a  cargo  of  breadstuffB  or 
shipload  of  fish  did  so  at  his  own  risk  and  periL     Her  cniietii 
were  bidden  to  seize  French  property  found  upon  the  docks  ol 
neutral  ships,  to  bring  into  English  havens  all  vessels  laden ^ 
vith  food,  and  to  board  and  search  all  American  merchantmen 
for  sailors  English-bom.     So  strictly  were  these  oommanda 
obeyed  that,  when  the  year  1794  opened,  hundreds  of  Amcr 
can  vessels,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  Auicrican' 
goods,  were  in  English  hands.*    The  Consul  at  St.  Eustatia , 
sent  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty  condemned  by  Brit 
courts.t     From  Bermuda  came  the  names  of  eleven  more. : 
The  governor  of  every  petty  island  which  England  then  ownedl 
in  the  West  Indian  Sea  was  by  law  an  admiralty  judge.    Soma  j 
were  grossly  ignorant  of   their   duty.      Some  to  ignoronooj 
onitcd  dishonesty  and  an  itching  palm.     But  of  them  all  th« 
tnoet  shameless  and  infamous  sat  at  Bermuda.     It  was  a  dark^ 
day  for  any  captain  who,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  lack  of 
water,  eut4'red  the  harbor  of  St.  George.     Scarcely  would  the 
anchor  touch  the  bottom  when  a  crew  would  put  off  froii 
shore,  cUunber  up  the  sidee  of  the  ship,  and  begin  their  infur.! 
mous  work.     The  baggage  would  be  carried  on  deck,  trunkal 
and  cases  broken  open,  beds  cut  up,  bundles  torn  apart,  and  a 
general  search  made  for  money,  papere,  trinkets,  and  gems. 

•  S«c  Sew  York  Journ&l,  M»r«h  U,  ITM  ;  Manrb  32, 17M. 

t  iffw  York  Journal,  M*r<>h  29,  UH. 

}  Americto  VtOj  AdrertiMT,  Juuttrj  4, 17B4> 
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The  passengers  would    next    be  summoned,    their    persons 

tearcbed  without  regard  to  eex,  and  every  shred  of  clothing 

token  from  them  save  the  little  they  had  upon  their  backs.   In 

tliiii  plight  they  would  be  hastily  put  on  shore,  and  left  to  the 

merty  of  the  commissary  of  war.     The  crew  would  tlien  he 

■bused,  insulted,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  some  privateer, 

the  ship  hauled  to  the  wharf,  her  sails  unbent,  and  her  cargo  run 

eitt.*    To  seek  help  of  the  judge  was  a  waste  of  time.   He  con- 

demnefl  every  vessel  brought  into  court,  and,  when  condemned, 

put  as  many  obstacles  as  he  could  in  the  way  of  an  appeal.f 

At  Martiniqno  the  treatment  of  American  seamen  was 
horrible.  In  Febniary  a  fleet  and  an  army  suddenly  appeared 
off  the  harbor  of  St.  Pierre.  The  fleet  bombarded  the  town. 
The  troops  landed  and  took  it  The  marines  then  boarded 
every  American  ship  at  the  port.  Their  sails  were  unbent 
Their  colors  were  torn  down.  The  seamen  were  di-agged, 
without  so  much  as  a  change  of  clothes,  to  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war,  hastily  examined,  and  sent  to  the  dingy  liold  of  a  prison- 
ship  near  by.  There  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  shut 
up  for  three  days.  Whea  they  at  last  came  out  they  were  a 
(right  t4)  behold.  Their  tongues  were  swollen  from  thirst 
Their  bodies  wore  weak  from  hunger.  Meanwhile,  the  brigs 
and  schooners  they  had  once  manned  liad  become  worthless 
wrecks.  Some  had  been  moored  so  close  that  they  had  chafed 
throogh  and  sank.  Some  had  broken  from  their  moorings  and 
gone  out  to  sea.  Others  had  stranded  on  the  shore  and  bilged.  J 
At  St  Kitts  matters  were  quite  as  bad.  At  one  time  as 
many  as  tliirty-flve  sail  were  hbclled  at  Basseterre.  If  the  cap- 
tains applied  to  the  judge  to  know  for  what  reason  they  were 
detained,  ho  put  them  off  witli  a  surly  answer,  or  bade  them 
Bfik  the  owners  of  the  privateer  that  took  them.  If  they 
went  to  the  owners,  they  were  Bent  back  to  the  judge.  If, 
iry  of  such  treatment,  tliey  hintetl  tliat  a  bitter  reckoning 
lid  be  demanded  by  the  United  States,  their  hearers  laughed 
in  their  face«.     "What,"  said  the  Englishmen,  "what  can 

*  Anerican  Daily  Adrertif^cr,  January  4,  1794. 
f  Sac  the  ca<e  of  the  ship  Two  Friends. 

S  Sm  a  AUUement  aigued  by  forty  captains  in  General  Advertiser,  May  S8, 
17»t 
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America  do  with  Great  BritalD,  wlio  is  determined  to  have  no 
neutrals  in  tlus  contest  ?  Six  or  seven  frigates  pan  block  jot 
whole  coast."  *  Indeed,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  take  D{ 
the  morning  newapajjer  without  finding  at  least  a  column 
letters  from  captains  whose  ships  were  detained  by  the  Britiakl 
at  porta  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
said  no  more  than  the  simple  truth  when  they  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  it  had  become  the  practice  of  English  priva- 
teers to  send  into  the  nearest  haven  every  American  ship  they 
met  with  bound  from  a  French  "West  Indian  p<.>rt.  Proofs  of 
such  depredations  had  long  been  collecting  in  the  Secretary's 
office.  Jefferson  had  begun  to  gather  them  early  in  1703. 
When  Randolph  succeeded  him,  they  made  a  huge  volume, 
and  were  by  him  reduced  to  order.  It  was  tlxen  found  that 
they  contained  charges  against  the  English,  the  French,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch. 

British  privateers  had  plundered  American  ships,  had 
driven  them  from  their  course,  had  forced  them,  on  groundktt 
suspicion,  into  foreign  porta.  There  they  had  been  kept  for 
months  on  frivolous  pretexts  which  nothing  but  the  ingenuity 
of  a  lawyer  could  concoct.  The  cargoes  had  been  suHered  to 
mould  and  rot.  The  ships  had  lieaton  theuiiiclvcs  to  piecos  on 
the  docks.  The  crews  had  been  shamefully  maltreated.  Brit- 
ish war-slups  had  haile<l  American  merchantmen  on  the  high 
eeas,  British  marines  had  dragged  American  citizens  fn>ui  the 
decks  of  their  own  hrigs,  and  had  left  the  ca])tainfi  to  find  their 
ways  to  port  as  beat  they  could,  with  a  daniagixl  cargo  and  a 
crippled  crew.  British  regulations  had  driven  American  com 
and  provigionB  from  the  ports  of  France,  and  sent  them  to  the 
porta  of  England.  British  admiralty  judges  in  the  West  In- 
dies had  become  notorious  for  the  rigc»r  of  their  shameful 
deeds. 

The  French  were  equally  culpable.  Their  privatoera  har- 
assed American  traders  no  less  than  the  British.     Two  French 


*  Letter  from  ut  American  Okptain  tt  Buaetcrre  to  bit  f riirnd  at  Baltinwra. 
AmericaD  Doilv  Adrertj«er,  March  30,  ITM.  See,  alco,  a  letter  (rom  a  gwillaimii 
at  Bt.  KittA,  etc.,  and  a  l«tt«r  from  a  captain  CMiried  into  UoniMrrat  b;  tbft  Brit* 
iah  to  hia  owner  in  Coanocticut.  Amcricaa  Daily  AdTvrUMr,  Mcroh  1ft,  1TM> 
8m,  alao,  the  account  of  the  ahlp  Fair  Lady. 
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war  ahipe  had,  in  the  light  of  day,  cominitted  enormitiee  on 
Americau  veesels.  Their  acts  of  admiralty  were  as  oppressive 
jB  any  doue  at  Bermuda  or  St.  Kitta.  They  had  laid  an  em- 
on  American  vessels  in  French  porta.     Debts  they  had 

itunly  bound  themeelvea  to  pay  in  coin  had  been  basely  paid 

assigiiata. 

All  these  facta  had  been  communicated  by  Randolph  to 
Waahington,  and  had  by  Washington  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress. But  they  were  ahready  well  known  to  both  Houses. 
Not  a  member  from  the  shore  towns  but  could  call  over  a 
list  of  names  of  epeculators  whose  ships  had  gone  out  heavy 
with  produce,  and  had  not  yet  come  back,  and  who,  ruined  and 
broken  men,  spent  half  their  time  at  the  inns,  questioning  trav- 
ellers and  waiting  for  letters,  and  half  on  the  docks  and  the 
ahore,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catcliing  a  glimpse  of  their  return- 
ing vessels.  Others  had  read  in  the  Advertiser  and  the  Gazet- 
teer tlie  long  columns  of  letters  from  Antigua,  from  Bennuda, 
from  St.  Christopher,  from  Basseterre,  and  the  stirring  language 
in  which  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  had  been  denounced  in 
every  sea  town  in  the  land.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
had  drawn  np  a  vigorous  complaint.*  The  Democratic  So- 
ciety had  cried  out  for  war.  The  traders  of  Charleston  had, 
it  a  great  meeting  in  the  Exchange,  passed  strong  resolutions, 
and  sent  a  committee  through  the  town  to  gather  8iguatures.f 
From  Boston,  from  Portsmouth,  from  New  York,  ^  came 
papers  of  a  like  kind. 

Bat  the  men  who  protested  least  and  suffered  most  were 
the  seamen  and  those  who,  in  the  ports  of  New  England, 
nuido  their  living  from  the  sea.  Their  lot  was  indeed  a  hard 
one.  Alarmed  by  the  letters  which  came  in  every  packet 
from  L'Orient  and  St.  Kitta,  owners  no  longer  sent  out  their 
briga  and  snows  loaded  with  floor  and  quintals  of  fish.  The 
captains  mopod  in  their  cabins.  The  crews  spent  their  time 
in  idleness  on  shore.  Cod  and  herring  were  no  longer  taken 
on  the  Grand  Banks.  The  salmon  and  the  alewife  were  un- 
molested in  the  Merrimac     Nets  and  fishing-boats  blackened 

*  American  Daily  Adrcrtiaer,  January  16,  17B4. 

HWd.,  March  II,  179*. 

I  Jkatoa  Gazette,  March  2i,  1794. 
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the  beach  of  that  beautiful  haven  at  -whose  entrance  stands  the 
reef  of  Norman's  Woe.  Whalers  could  not  dispose  of  their  oil. 
Farmers  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast  to  sell  their  grain, 
that  they  might  mend  their  bams  or  purchase  a  cast-iron-mould- 
board  plough,  went  back  disconsolate  to  their  homes.  The 
town  of  Salem  presented  a  most  doleful  sight.  Gloom,  it  was 
said,  and  anxietv,  sat  on  every  face.  The  merchants  cea£ed  to 
buy  and  sell.  The  sailors  strolled  lazily  through  the  town. 
The  laborers  were  starving  in  idleness.*  At  Gloucester  two 
hundred  seamen,  whose  ehips  lay  anchored  in  the  bay,  formed 
a  procession,  marched  throngh  the  streets,  went  out  to  the  old 
fort,  put  up  a  flag,  and  declared  they  would  defend  it  against 
British  insolence  to  the  last.f  From  Portsmouth  came  an 
aasxu-aiice  to  Congress  that  the  people  of  that  town  were  ready 
for  war.  J  At  Marblehead  three  thousand  men  had  begun  to 
drill. 

Such  manifestations  soon  produced  an  effect,  and  Congress, 
in  great  alarm,  began  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence. 
On  the  fourth  of  March  a  bill  was  reported  and  quickly  passed 
providing  for  the  fortification  of  harbors.  One  week  later  the 
navy  was  bogmi. 

The  cause  of  the  framing  of  the  navy  bill  was  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  xebecs  and  cruis- 
era  of  Algiers.  The  time  had  never  been  when  it  was  quite 
Kife  for  a  merchantman  flying  the  American  flag  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  one  nation  of  whom  the  pirates 
had  a  real  fear  was  England.  Her  flag  and  her  passes  were 
respected,  and  it  was  under  English  Mediterranean  pasaes, 
forged  or  purchased,  that  most  of  the  American  ships  sailed. 
The  pass  was  written  on  a  sheet  of  parchment  ornamented 
round  the  margin  with  figures  and  curves.  Not  an  Algerine 
capt.ain  could  read  one  word  of  Enghsh,  though  he  might,  per- 
haps, know  the  language  when  he  heard  it  spoken.  It  was  his 
custom,  therefore,  to  board  each  vessel,  demand  by  signs  the 
parchment,  take  from  the  folds  of  lus  garment  a  curiously 
notched  stick,  and  apply  it  to  the  border  of  the  pass.     If  the 

*  Boston  0«zette,  March  28,  1794. 

f  Ibid,  March  23,  1794. 

X  Amerieui  Dailj  AdTcrtiser,  Jaotury  10,  1794. 
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notches  fitted  the  curves  of  the  border,  the  pass  •was,  in  his 
eyes,  good,  the  ship  was  declared  an  English  one,  and  suffered 
to  sail  on  in  peace.*  Such  practices,  however,  could  not  be 
countenanced  hy  government,  and,  as  no  treaty  had  ever  been 
made  witli  Algiers,  it  seemed  best  to  make  the  attempt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  of  naval  fame,  was  chosen  to  be  consiil,  and  bidden 
to  hasten  to  Algiers  and  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  best  terms 
he  could.     But  he  died  before  his  mission  began. 

Barclay,  who  made  the  treaty  with  Morocco,  was  chosen 
next.  But  he  too  died,  and  the  work  passed  to  David 
Humphreys,  minister  to  the  Portuguese.  For  some  time  Por- 
tugal had  been  at  war  with  the  Algerines,  had  closed  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  kept  the  pirates  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Now,  before  Humphreys  could  reach  Algiers, 
peace  was  made  through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Portuguese  squadron  left  the  Straits,  eight  Algerine  cruisers 
sailed  into  the  Atlantic,  and  began  to  prey  on  American  ships. 

A  message  from  the  President  gave  these  facts  to  Congress, 
and  the  question  at  once  ai-ose,  Should  a  naval  force  be  sent 
against  the  pirates,  should  a  treaty  be  bought,  or  was  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  do  both  ?  Congress  voted  to  do  both, 
and  bade  a  committee  report  on  the  naval  force  needed,  and 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  its  support.  Never  before  in  the 
historj'  of  Congress  had  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  been 
named. 

Tlie  ships  were  to  be  lued  against  the  Algerines,  and  the 
keels  of  three  of  them  were  actually  laid.  But  the  bill  ordered 
that,  should  peace  be  made  with  the  Dey,  the  building  shoidd 
instantly  stop.    This,  a  few  months  later,  was  done. 

Six  frigates,  two  hundred  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  balls,  and  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  mnskets,  small  arms,  and  stores,  was  thought  arma- 
ment enough.  Forts  and  redoubts  were  to  be  thrown  up  at 
Portland,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Gloucester,  at  Salem,  at  Boston, 
at  Newport  and  New  London,  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 


•  A  Short  Account  of  Algiers  .  .  .  with  a  Concise  View  of  tho  Ori^n  of  tb« 
Rupture  between  Algiers  and  the  United  Stntcs.  Philadelphia,  1794.  Matbew 
Carej.  See,  also,  some  linca  on  the  puspoiis  in  Humphrey's  "  Happincaa  ot 
America." 
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at  "Wilmington,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
Alexandria,. on  the  dats  at  Norfolk,  at  Ocraeoke  Inlet,  at  Ca] 
Fear  river,  at  Georgetown,  at  Charleston,  at  St  Mary's,  and 
Savannah.  To  build  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thoa- 
eand  dollars,  a  eum  not  now  sufficient  to  paj  the  salary  of  tho 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  for  ten  years,  was  set  Mrfde. 
But  it  was  plenty.  As  the  welcome  news  spread,  men  of  evi 
walk  in  life  came  forward  to  labor  on  the  forts  without  pay, 
School-masters  dismissed  their  scholars,  judges  adjourned  their 
courts,  fine  gentlemen  forgot  their  shaffleboard  and  bullet  play- 
ing, and,  seizing  a  pick  or  a  spade,  went  forth  joyfully  to  throw 
up  earthworks  about  their  towns.  At  Baltimore  the  eiigini 
who  came  to  mark  out  the  fort  was  greeted  ■«-ith  tremeni 
cheering.  One  bright  April  morning  the  Fell's  Point  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  hundred  strong,  marched  down  to  Wbc*- 
Btone  Point  to  break  ground.  Some  bore  sponges,  some  worms, 
some  ladles  for  scaling  the  cannon,  and  some  spades  and  ]>icks. 
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a  great  crowd  of  volunteers,  set  out  to  finish  what  the  Fell'i 
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Early  tlie  following  morning  the  Independent  Company,  with 
a  great  crowd  of  voli 
Point  men  had  Ijegun,* 

At  New  York  the  enthuaiasm  was  greater  stilL  Baron 
Steuben,  at  his  own  cost,  had  examined  every  part  of 
splendid  harbor,  and  had  chosen  as  the  best  sites  for  worl 
the  two  commanding  hills  from  which  the  guns  of  Fort  Rich- 
mond and  Fort  Hamilton  look  down  upon  the  6hi])s  that  go  in 
and  out  by  the  Narrowe.t  But  it  was  decided  tJiat  Governor's 
Island,  whicli  lay  nearer  the  two  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  should  first  be  defended.  And  there,  from  April  until 
late  in  Juno,  might  have  been  seen,  toiling  without  hire,  men  of 
every  rank  in  life.  The  Democratic  Society  went  down  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April. :(  The  Tammany  Society  on  the 
Friday  following.*  The  tallow-chandlers  set  out  from  the  Ex- 
cliange,  the  patriotic  grocers  from  the  Old  Coffee-House.  The 
coopers  mot  at  "Whitehall  dock.  The  patriotic  RepuViIican 
bakers  gatlicred  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstafE,  long  known  by  the 

*  American  Daily  AdTertiaor,  Ma;  3,  I7M. 
t  Ibid.,  MarrhSI,  1794. 
t  New  Tork  Journal.  April  20,  I7«4. 

*  AmoricaB  Doilj  AdrertiMr,  liaj  8,  KM. 
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niekiiame  of  "  Tlie  Chnrn."  The  students  of  Colombia  College 
m&rcJied  from  the  college  to  the  Battery  and  took  boats  for  the 
island.  The  patriotic  eawyers,*  the  patriotic  8aihnaker8,f  the 
school-masters,  :f  and  the  lawyers,*  then  followed  hard  upon 
eB«^  other. 

Meanwhile  a  French  oflScer  had  been  dispatched  to  exam- 
ine the  Comiecticnt  coast  and  report  a  plan  of  defence.  At 
Kew  London  the  to^rasfoUc  and  the  ehip-captains  toiled  for 
two  days  on  Fort  TrumbulL  |  At  Boston  everything  had  been 
made  ready  for  a  civic  feast  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  retaking 
of  Toulon.  Two  hundred  citizens  bad  assembled,  had  decided 
to  have  a  "  cold  collation,"  had  put  the  tickets  at  one  dollar 
each,  and  left  subscription  papers  at  Cohnan's  and  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern.-^  But  so  Ukely  did  it  seem  that  the  coxmtry 
would  s<.)on  be  again  at  war  that  the  feast  was  most  wisely  put 
off.  ^  Five  days  later,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
bargo was  laid.  The  proclamation  of  Washington  came  out 
on  the  twenty-sixth.  But  the  riders  who  carried  the  news 
spared  neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds,  and,  seventy  hours 
later,  it  was  lvno\vn  at  Boston.  J  There  the  cry  had  long  been, 
"  Lay  an  embargo.  Let  it  be  general,  and  cover  every  ship  in 
oar  ports  save  those  of  our  good  allies,  the  French.  Then  shall 
we  lie  on  our  oars  and  the  Algerines  of  Africa  and  the  Algerines 
of  the  Indies  be  disappointed  of  getting  our  ships.  Then  shall 
we  ceaM  to  feed  those  who  insult  us.  Then  shall  wo  fairly 
meet  the  question,  Are  our  sailors  to  be  maltreated,  our  ships 
phmdered,  and  our  flag  defied  with  impunity  ? "  |  It  was  at 
fint  kid  for  thirty  days,  but,  before  the  tliirty  days  were  come 
and  gone,  the  Congress  extended  the  time  for  thirty  more. 
Everywhere  the  people  insisted  on  a  strict  observance  of  it. 
At  New  York  two  English  ships  attempted  to  slip  out  of  the 
harbor.  But  the  Custom-House  officer  quickly  gathered  a 
force  of  merchants  and  clerks,  manned  a  revenue  cutter,  over- 
took the  Englishmen  on  the  East  river,  and  soon  had  them 


•  Smr  York  Journal,  June  8,  1  TO*. 

::  Daily  Gazette,  Mny  9,  17M. 

.  Daily  Adrertiaer,  Juno  21,  1794. 
*Ibi(L,Man:li28, 1794. 
4  BmIod  Gazette,  March  24,  1794. 
t  Anerioan  D.iily  Advertiser,  April  8,  1704. 
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«  Ibid.,  May  9,  1794. 
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safely  anchored  off  the  Battery  guns.*     A  like  attempt 
Charleston  met  with  a  like  resultf    At  Philadelphia  a  re 
was  current  that  an  English  vessel  was  about  to  slip  away 
England  under  pretence  of  going  to  New  York.     A  nnuiber" 
of  citizens  met,  talked  the  matter  over,  and,  finding  they  coukL 
not  prevent  her  sailing  for  that  port,  boarded  her,  unshipped 
the  rudder,  and  took  the  foremast  out.  { 

This  was  early  in  May.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  moi 
the  embargo  was  lifted  amidst  the  hearty  curses  of  the  people. 
Last  night,  said  one  writer,  there  departed  this  life  Geoenl 
Embargo.  The  funeral  will  be  conducted  with  naval  honors. 
A  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  will  sail  from  the  ports  of  Amer- 
ica and  rendezvous  in  the  British  West  India  Islands.*  An- 
other pointed  out,  and  his  remarks  had  great  weight  with  old 
housewives  and  sailors,  that  the  day  the  embargo  was  lifted  a 
great  storm  arose  and  raged  furiously  for  two  da^TS.  The  snn, 
he  said,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  had 
not  shown  his  face  since.  The  oldest  man  did  not  rememlier 
so  terrible  a  stonu  at  such  a  season  of  the  year.  [  Tlie  same 
paper  noticed  that  two  ships  had  left  New  York  to  feed  the 
British  robbers  in  the  West  Indies.  Our  sham  friendA,  tlie 
British,  cried  a  third,  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
humane  bowels  of  our  Federal  Legislature  yearned  over  their 
distress,  and  to  help  them  the  embargo  is  taken  off.  Thus  k 
American  property  to  be  sacrificed  to  feed  the  half-fanii«hed 
enemies  of  mankind.  Fellow-citizens,  will  you  feed  thoeo 
wretches  on  whose  starvation  the  h;ipj)lness  of  miUions  de- 
pends ?  •*■  The  question  had  already  been  decided  at  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  mates  and  captains  of 
the  brigs,  snows,  and  sloops  in  the  river  held  a  meotln^  at 
the  Ilarp  and  Crown  tavern  of  Barnabas  McShane.  Aiter 
heating  eacli  other  with  eomi>laints  against  Congrees,  they 
finally  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  for  ten  days  to  come,  made  a 
solemn  pledge  that,  if  one  of  their  number  was  discharged  in 
consequence,  none  of  the  others  would  fill  his  iK-rth,  and  ended 
by  urging  the  pilots  to  take  no  ship  down  the  river  for  tho 

*  American  Dtily  AdT«niMr,  April  1,  ITM.  •  N«w  York  Journal,  Jtme  11,  ITM. 
{  Tbid.,  Hty  8,  I7M.  I  New  York  Joanikl,  Ma.T  31, 17M. 

J  New  York  DiiiJy  Cfiicltc,  M«y  »,  17W.       *  D««toti  GtiotMi,  Juoo  J,  17»*. 
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tune  space  of  time.*    They  had  been  moved  to  do  these  things 
bv  the  like  action  of  the  captains  of  Baltimore.f 

Still  more  formidable  was  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
Societies  in  every  part  of  the  land.     Since  the  day  when  the 
Society  at  Philadelphia  put  forth  its  circular,  similar  organiza- 
tions kid  started  up  in  every  great  city  and  every  large  village 
lod  tovm  in  the  fifteen  States.    In  many  places  where  the  ham- 
lets were  small  and  settlementa  sparse  they  existed  as  societies 
for  the  counties.    Their  model  was  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris. 
Their  business  was,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  to  defend 
Ifbt'rty  and  protect  the  rights  of  man.     They  rejoiced  over 
Fr^ncli  victories.     They  voted  addresses  and  gave  dinners  to 
French  sympathizers.      They  scnitinized  every  act  of  their 
Mrvanta,  the  judges,  the  governors,  the  members  of  Congress, 
«nd  denounced  every  law  that  was  not  to  their  liking,     Wtile 
Genet  was  abusing  Washington  and  defying  the  laws,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  had  kept  the  clubs  within  bounds. 
But  Genet  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  they  began  a  career 
that  grew  more  foolish  and  more  shameful  with  each  succeed- 
ing day.    Their  democracy  w^as  French  democi-acy,  and  French 
detDOcracy  was  mob  tyranny  joined  to  everything  that  was  im- 
moral, indecent,  profane.     The  most  trivial  reminder  of  kings 
and  queens  tlirew  them  into  a  fury.     In  the  days  when  the 
French  Alliance  and  tbe  virtues  of  Louis  were  upon  every 
tongue,  a  Philadelphia  inn-keeper  hung  up  as  a  sign  before  his 
tavem-door  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  France.    The  Repub- 
licans now  forced  him  to  send  for  a  painter,  have  a  streak  of 
nd  put  round  her  neck,  and  her  clothes  bedaubed  with  what 
for  blood.  ^    Another  day  a  cai'd  was  sent  to  the  vestry 
Cliriflt  Church.     On  the  eastern  front  of  that  building  was 
a  bas-relief  medallion  of  George  11  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
This,  it  was  decreed,  must  be  removed,  for  many  young  and 

*  Ataerican  Dftily  A(lTeil]8«r,  May  26,  1791. 

f  .U  onti  of  the  Uicatres  a  new  version  of  Yankee  Doodle  was  sting: 
"  Huzza !  for  Pilot  Washington, 
Tbc  Federal  ship  and  cargo. 
May  she  by  pirates  ne'er  be  robb'd. 
Nor  stopped  by  an  emb.irgo." 

Columbian  Gazetteer,  June  8, 17M. 
{  See  Peter  Porcnpiao's  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Dcmocmta. 
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virtuouB  RepTiblicans  were  forced  to  stav  away  from  worslii 
lest  tbey  should  behold  that  mark  of  infamy.*    The  vestry 
not  complying,  the  image  was  pulled  down  and  dang  into  the 
street.     The  society  at  Charleston  was  quite  as  foolish.     Tl»e 
members  began  by  begging  to  be  adopted  into  the  Jacobin  Clob 
at  Paris.    This  was  granted.f    They  next  persuaded  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  to  suffer  thena  to  pull  down  the  statue 
of  Lord  Chatham,     The  figure  was  of  marble,  and  had  stood 
for  many  years  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Meeting  streets. 
But  tlie  man  whose  glory  it  commemorated  was  an  EnglislH 
man  and  an  Earl,  and  it  was  therefore  removed.    As  the  work- 
men were  taking  it  from  the  pedestal  it  fell,  and  the  head 
rolled  from  the  shoulders,  $    In  the  political  pamphlets  of  tin 
day  the  Republicans  were  accused  of  spitefully  and  wilfnll; 
chopping  the  head  from  the  body.*     But  the  chaige 
tmdoubtedly,  unjust,     A  few  weeks  later  the  City  Counc: 
were  led  to  declare  that  the  words  "His  Honor"  and 
quire"  should  no  longer  l»e  permitted  to  appear  upon  th 
joumalft,  1    Early  one  morning  in  April  the  Republicans  of 
same  city,  in  a  great  rage,  put  effigies  of  Fisher  Ames,  "Will 
iam   Snuth,  Benedict  Arnold,  William   Pitt,  and   the  devil 
npon  a  car,  draped  them  about  the  streets  till  sunset,  an< 
then  gave  them  to  the  flames.'*'    Ames  and  Smith  had  bi 
terly  opposed  some  resolntions  of  Madison  in  Congress,  am 
Smith  had  spoken  strongly  against  Dayton's  resolution  to 


*  "  It  i»  the  wish  of  manr  respecttbte  ciUzcna  that  you  naM  the  icuige  aad 
crown  of  George  II  to  be  removed  ai  rcftdilj  n»  p<w»jbk>.  It  ha*  notUag  to  do 
witb  tbe  worahip  of  the  most  high  Ood,  nor  with  the  Governiuctit  nttdcr  wUdi 
wc  exist.  It  hms  the  tendency  to  e»aM>  the  Cbuix-h  to  he  dlilikcd  while  iKving 
the  rairka  of  Inf amj.  It  hu  •  t^nilcncj,  to  the  knowlcd^  of  many,  to  kerp  yoong 
and  Tirtuoas  men  from  attending  public  worship.  It  ii  therefore  a  public  nui»> 
anoe."    General  AdTcrti«cr,  Jaly  lt>,  1794. 

f  Oaxettc  Nalionalc,  No.  278,  OctoIxT,  17B8.  Bee,  alw,  the  aocoimt  of  th« 
adoption  ai  translatid    from  tho  Gaiette   in  The  Jacobin  Lookln3.GUaR,  p. 

ea. 

I  Amerieu  DaRj  Adrertlser,  Mardi  S7, 17M.  The  eUtue  wia  taken  down 
lUrolilS. 

*  See  some  remarks  in  Fctcr  Porcupine's  pamphlet,  A  Boac  to  Qoaw  for  tiM 
Oemoorata,    Second  edition.     Febrimr;,  I79S. 

I  American  Daily  AdTcnieer,  M«y  I  ft,  17M. 

*  New  York  Daily  Gasotte,  April  21,  I7W. 
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qaMter  Britisli  debte.     He  represented  South  Carolina  in  the 
Hoose.* 

Elaewhere  the  behavior  of  the  Democratic  Societies  waa 
macli  the  same.  One  club  in  Virginia  f  declared  the  Constitu- 
tkm  wanted  mending.  If  this  was  not  done,  Washington  might 
be  again  chosen  President,  and  so  become  the  greatest  despot 
on  earth.  The  Pittsburg  Society  saw  with  pain  the  lack  of  a 
Eepnblican  spirit  in  Congress.  This  was  due  to  the  pemiciotis 
inflaence  of  stockholders.  It  almost  made  the  society  long  for 
a  revolution  and  a  guillotine.  Then  they  could  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  miscreants  who  disgraced  the  Government.  ^  The 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  that  appointing  John  Jay 
Minister  to  England  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  to  intrust  such  a  negotiation  to 
BDch  a  man  waa  a  sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.*  The  language  of  the  Wythe  county  Demo- 
crats was  higher  and  more  menacing  still.  They  met  at  Wythe 
Court-House  on  the  fourth  of  July,  sang  songs,  drank  toasts, 
paeeed  resolutions,  and  drew  up  an  address.  A  session  of  Con- 
gress having  just  ended,  it  was,  they  declared,  a  fit  time  to  look 
back  on  the  actions  of  tlie  law-makers.  They  had  watched  each 
motion  of  tliose  in  power.  They  coiJd  not  truthfully  exclaim, 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  They  had  seen 
the  nation  insulted,  their  rights  violated,  commerce  destroyed. 
And  what  had  the  servants  of  the  people  done  in  return? 
Foder  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  paper  system,  they  had 
miiforroly  crouched  to  Britain,  and  acted  coldly  toward  France. 
"Bhiflh,  Americans,  at  the  conduct  of  your  Government.  Shall 
we  Americana,  who  have  kindled  the  spark  of  liberty,  stand 
iloof  and  see  it  extinguished,  when  burning  a  bright  flame  in 
France,  which  hath  caught  it  from  us?  If  a  despot  prevails, 
we  must  have  a  despot  like  the  rest  of  nations."  And  what  was 
de-spotism?  Was  it  not  the  union  of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  antkoiity  in  the  hands  of  one  man  ?    And  had  not  this 


*  fbr  bl*  addrp^  to  hi*  oonstitnenta  «zplBinliig  his  condoot,  eee  Amertcan  Dftiljr 
AdfWtlMr,  Jane  24,  ]19A. 

f  D«mocr*iic  Society  of  Wythe  County,  Virginia. 
%  Ourltc  of  l>i«  United  States,  May  6,  1794. 
Ameriou  Daily  Advertiser,  May  12,  1794. 
VOL.  It. — 12 
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onion  been  effected  ?  The  Chief  Justice  had  been  made  an  ei 
ecutive  officer.  He  had  been  sent  to  make  a  treaty.  Tr 
were  the  Bnpreme  law  of  the  land,  and  of  that  law  he  was 
Chief  Judge.  What  hope  was  there  for  the  libertiea  of 
people  I  It  was  lamentable  to  see  a  man  who  had  eo  long  held^ 
the  confidence  of  the  pubUe  put  it  to  eo  great  a  test.  Among 
the  toasts  drunk  on  this  day  two  are  worthy  of  uotice.  The 
fifth  was, ''  George  Waaliington — may  he  be  actuated  by  Eepab- 
lican  principles  and  remember  the  spirit  of  the  ConstitutioD,  or 
cease  to  preside  over  the  United  States."  The  eighth  responded 
to  was,  "  The  Guillotine — may  it  have  an  attractive  virtue  to 
draw  despots  to  it."  When  tlie  whole  list  had  beeji  gone  through 
with,  and  the  company  had  become  quite  jolly,  a  subscription 
paper  was  passed  about  among  them.  Money  was  wanted  to  buy 
copies  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  to  be  freely  scattered  among 
the  towns  and  hamlets  of  the  county  of  Wythe.  In  a  few  min* 
utes  twenty  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  were  gathered.* 

The  strictures  which  the  Society  passed  upon  Congreas  were, 
unhappily,  but  too  well  grounded.  The  strongest  snpporten 
of  Government  could  not  but  feci  that  the  temi)er  of  the  UooM 
bad  been  bad.  Many  of  its  acts  had  been  rash.  One  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  Uonses  inmini 
bled  on  Monday,  the  second  of  December,  1793.  But  the  old 
year  went  and  the  new  came  before  anything  of  importance 
was  done.  On  the  sixth  of  January,  however,  a  bill  was  reached, 
and  a  discussion  provoked,  which  throws  much  Ught  on  the 
condition  of  laborers  and  mechanics.  The  matter  undur  de- 
bate was  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Each  private  at  that  time 
received  every  four  weeks,  as  com])enitation  for  the  hunger  and 
privations  he  suffered  at  the  frontier  post^,  a  sum  not  so  great 
as  is  now  paid  to  the  most  unskilled  laborer  for  three  daja 
of  toil.  His  hire  was  three  dollars  a  month.  8nch  wages  a 
member  thought  were  too  small,  and  he  would  gladly  see  tbesn 
raised  to  five.  He  could  not,  be  said,  hire  a  worlanan  who 
was  to  sleep  in  peace  in  liis  bed,  and  eat  his  dinner  in  comfort 
at  a  table,  for  the  pay  that  was  given  to  a  soldier  for  enduring 

*  Aattricu  Dally  AdTtrtiMr,  AuguM  2,  I7M,  Sec,  aUo,  A  LltUc  Pbln  Wa§- 
Hdi  addiMMd  to  Ibe  People  of  tha  United  SutM  en  the  Tku.j.  Puttr  Pofe» 
piac. 
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€»  hardships  and  dangers  of  his  calling.*  Thie  was  quickly 
denied.  One  told  him  that  in  the  States  north  of  PennBylvania 
the  wages  which  a  common  laborer  took  home  with  him  each 
xfeek  were  not  superior  to  those  of  a  soldier.f  Another  declared 
thftt  in  Vermont  good  men  were  hired  for  eighteen  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  equal  to  four  dollarB  per  month,  and  out  of  this 
found  their  clothes.  X    The  bill  was  soon  laid  upon  the  table. 

Tlie  next  taken  up  was  one  to  alter  the  flag.  It  came  down 
from  the  Senate  and  gave  great  offence  in  the  House.  Not  a 
member  rose  to  speak  but  expressed  his  indignation  at  being 
kept  from  weighty  matters  to  discuss  so  trivial  a  question. 
What  difference  did  it  make  whether  the  flag  had  fifteen 
stripes  or  thirteen  etripes?  If  the  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ver- 
mont would  be  any  the  happier  for  having  a  stripe  given  them 
on  the  flag,  then  do  so.  But  at  that  rate  the  flag  wotJd  soon 
have  twenty  stripes  and  twenty  stars,  and  would  go  on  altering 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  The  Senate  must  have  wanted 
aomething  to  do  when  it  framed  such  a  frivolous  bill.  It  was 
DOt,  ft  njeml^er  from  Maryland  declared,  so  trifling  a  matter  after 
all  The  change  would  cost  him  five  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
other  man  in  the  Union  who  owned  one  ship  sixty  dollars. 

The  matter  the  House  was  so  anxious  to  take  up  proved 
one  they  were  loath  to  leave.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber the  Speaker  had  laid  before  tlie  House  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  report  on  the  privileges  and  reatrio- 
tioDS  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  parts. 
On  the  third  of  January  the  House  had  gone  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  consider  it,  and  had  listened  to  a  speech  and 
•ome  etrong  resolutions  by  Madison.  He  proposed  to  raise  the 
tomuige  duty  on  the  ships  of  nations  having  no  commercial 
treity  with  the  United  States,  to  cut  down  the  rates  for  such 
as  liad,  and  to  lay  special  duties  on  a  long  list  of  goods  made 
by  European  nations  of  the  former  class.  That  if  any  people 
refiued  to  consider  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  vessels  not 
bnllt  within  the  United  States,  then  a  like  restriction  should  be 
laid  by  America  on  the  ships  of  that  people  built  in  foreign 


•  See  Speech  of  T.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  Speedi  of  J.  Wad«worth,  of  Conjieotieut. 
%  Speech  of  J.  Smith,  of  Vermont. 
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parte.  That  where  articles  made  or  grown  in  the  United  Stat 
were  shut  out  from  any  country  bccaose  they  did  not  come  in' 
sliips  belonging  to  the  Uuited  States,  or  where  such  goods  were 
refused  a  landing  because  they  did  come  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  the  restrictions  should  bo  made  reciprocal,  Fimdly, 
that  where  unlawful  regulations  had  been  imposetl,  and  losses 
caused  to  American  citizens  thereby,  such  losses  should  be  made 
good  by  greater  duties  on  the  ships,  products,  and  manufactorai 
of  the  offending  nation.*  Ten  days  later  the  debate  began, 
and  was  marked  on  the  one  side  by  an  intense  aversion  to\rard 
France,  and  on  the  other  by  bitter  hatred  of  England. 

This  question,  it  was  said  by  the  men  who,  in  the  hmgoage 
of  Madison,  were  Anglomaniacs,  is  a  purely  commercial  one. 
To  mingle  in  the  discussion  of  it,  considerations  of  a  political 
nature  would  be  both  irregular  and  ill-timed.  Everything 
which  has  any  bearing  on  tlie  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  Btir- 
ring  up  the  Indian  war,  in  letting  tlie  Algerines  loose  upon  us, 
or  in  holding  our  poets  on  the  frontier,  must  be  excluded. 
When  this  is  done  it  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
port is  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  comparative  state  of 
our  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  is  most  striking  in 
the  case  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Our  oars  have  long 
been  filled  with  panegyrics  on  the  generous  commercial  policy 
of  France.  We  are  constantly  listening  to  liarangues  on  the 
imfiiendly,  the  illiberal,  the  persecuting  policy  of  England. 
An  examination  of  the  commercial  laws  of  these  two  natioiu 
ought,  therefore,  to  show  many  discriminations  by  France  in  dot 
favor,  and  many  discriminations  by  England  to  our  harm,  la 
tliifi  the  case  ?  Far  from  it.  The  reverse,  in  truth,  is  the  case. 
Neither  with  regard  to  imports,  nor  exports,  nor  shipping,  ]» 
there  in  France  or  in  the  French  Indies  more  than  one  single 
discrimination  in  our  favor.  In  Britain  and  the  British  Indies 
there  are  many.  Of  the  long  list  of  articles  sent  out  to  France, 
flour,  grain,  tobacco,  indigo,  pork,  fish-oil,  she  gives  preference 
to  fish-oil  alone.  Of  the  list  of  staples  sent  over  to  England, 
six  of  the  most  valuable  pay  a  lower  duty  when  tliey  come 
from  America  than  when  they  come  from  eleewbere.  If 
England  has  done  us  wrong,  let  eome  member  come  forward 
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lod  l»y  Ma  finger  on  each  particnlar  act,  and  we  are  ready  to 
resent  iL  But  it  ia  time  thifl  indefinite  declamation  stopped. 
We  mnst  do  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  If  we  pass  these 
rebolntione,  England  will  surely  strike  back.  And  who,  then, 
will  be  the  greater  sufferer '<  Let  us  look  at  this.  Of  the 
whole  trade  of  Great  Britain,  that  with  the  United  States  forms 
one  sixth.  Of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  States,  that  with 
Great  Britain  forms  one  half.  Who,  then,  will  suffer  the  more  ? 
Will  it  be  England,  by  the  loss  of  one  sixth  of  her  commerce  ? 
Or  will  it  be  America,  by  the  loss  of  one  half  of  hers?  Will  it 
be  England^  whose  riches  are  great,  whose  sources  of  internal 
reTenue  are  never  dry,  and  whose  people  are  used  to  bear 
heavy  taxes  i  Or  will  it  be  America,  whose  sources  of  internal 
revenue  are  yet  to  be  opened  up,  and  whose  people  even  now 
cry  out  against  taxes  which,  compared  with  those  the  English 
suffer  without  a  murmur,  are  trilling  J  Where  do  we  get  three 
fourths  of  our  import  revenue  ?  *  Where,  to  be  sure,  but  from 
our  English  commerce  ?  Shall  we  break  with  England  and  de- 
jtioy  our  revenue  i  Our  intercourse  with  Britain  is  not,  it  is 
true,  as  favorable  to  us  as  we  could  wish.  But  where  do  we 
get  better  terms  ?  Do  not  our  commercial  relations  show,  if 
they  show  anything,  that  foreign  nations  treat  us  as  they  like  ? 
To  this  it  was  answered,  the  question  ought  to  be  discussed 
m  a  political  basis.  Gentlemen  come  here  with  calculations 
thr^  hours  long.  Let  the  merchanta  calculate  in  their  count- 
ing-houses if  tliey  wish  to;  but  the  business  of  a  legislature  is 
of  another  kind.  We  have  many  wrongs  to  lay  our  fingers 
00,  and  it  ia  high  time  they  were  redressed.  The  English  have 
violated  our  treaty.  They  have  taken  away  our  negroes.  They 
hold  our  frontier  posts.  They  have  set  the  savages  upon  our 
backs  and  they  have  turned  the  Algerines  loose  upon  our  com- 
merce. Shall  we  sit  still  and  bear  this  ?  Gentlemen  say.  How 
can  we  help  it  ?  They  will  retaliate.  How  retaliate  ?  Will  they 
refuse  to  sell  us  their  manufactures?  Have  gentlemen  for- 
gottea  that,  even  in  old  times,  a  non-importation  agreement 
nude  them  repeal  their  stamp-act  ?  Did  we  then  perish  with 
cold?     Did  we  not  find  among  ourselves  wherewith  to  make 

*lBportii  from  Gre«t  Britain  aod  ber  dominions,  910,280,488;  from  France 
I  hm  dominioiu,  |2,06S,M8. 
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dothea  ?  Tlien  we  gained  our  point.  Are  we  leae  likely  to  do 
80  now,  when  we  are  much  more  powerful  with  the  saiiM 
weapon  ?  Many  of  her  manufacturers  ai-e  already  starving  in 
idleness.  By  eeafiing  to  buy  English  goods  we  shall  greatly 
increase  this  distress.  Then  wiU  the  Government  be  broogfal 
to  its  senses,  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  coumiercial  treaty  on 
OUT  own  terms,  "Whence  this  change  in  American  etm^- 
ment?  Has  America  less  abilit}*  than  she  had  thent  Is  she 
less  ready  fur  a  national  trial  than  she  then  was  ?  This  can- 
not be  pretended.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  one  great  change 
in  her  political  situation:  America  has  now  a  funded  debt." 
May  not  this  have  much  to  do  with  our  loss  of  6i>irit,  our  na- 
tional debility  ?  The  good  of  the  few  who  receive  the  pnblio 
money  is  more  considered  than  that  of  the  many  who  furnish 
the  public  money.  We  are  told  we  ought  not  to  pass  these 
resolutions  while  England  is  engaged  in  her  war.  Wliy  not  J 
What  time  should  be  chosen  by  a  wise  nation,  companUivi-ly 
weak,  to  demand  recompense  from  an  unjust  natiun,  oora|>axa- 
tively  strong  ?  Would  it  not  be  when  the  strong  nation  is  so 
engaged  that  she  cannot  put  forth  all  her  strength  ?  The  old 
adage,  no  friendsliip  in  trade,  is  a  wise  one.  Never  was  there 
a  better  time  to  use  it.  The  West  Indies  are  dependent  on 
US.  Unless  we  send  them  lumber  and  take  their  mm  they 
cannot  flourish.  At  this  moment  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  is 
proclaiming  their  distress.  Now  is  the  time  to  dictate  tlie 
regulations  of  our  trade. 

On  the  same  side  was  Madison.  But  liIs  argument  was 
made  in  one  of  those  temperate,  cool,  and  c^irefuUy  prepared 
speeches  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famed.  No  debate  so  ei 
haustive  had  yet  taken  place  in  the  Ilonee.  The  whole  sul 
ject  of  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  was  passed 
review.  Statistics  of  imports,  of  exports,  of  tannage,  foreign  and 
domestic  ;  the  carrying  trade,  the  duties  laid  by  BIngland  and 
France ;  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  of  protection  ;  the  channels 
of  trade ;  the  effect  of  war  on  freight  and  inRuranoo ;  Uio  tax  on 
American  agriculture  by  British  ware,  were  each  fully  dit»cuii»»ed. 

In  the  niitlst  of  the  discussion  a  message  came  down  from 
the  Senate.*    The  concurrence  of  the  House  was  asked  to  a 
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proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  be  oJBfered  to  the  States. 
Ha  amcndiueut  in  time  became  the  eleventh,  and  declares,  in 
nbttanoe,  that  a  citizen  caimot  sue  a  State.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  he  could.  Alexander  Cliifiliohn,  an  ex- 
eentor  and  a  oitizen  of  South  Carolina,  had  begun  a  suit  against 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  case  came  on  in  the  Angast  term, 
1792,  with,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  aa  coun- 
«el  for  the  plaintitL  Georgia  did  not  appear,  and  Randolph 
therenpon  moved  th.at,  unless  the  State  of  Georgia  did,  on 
the  fourth  daj  of  the  next  term,  cause  an  appearance  to  be  en- 
tered,  or  show  cause  why  not,  judgment  be  entered  against  her, 
and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  awarded.  But,  lest  anything 
ahotJd  be  done  liastily,  the  Court  put  off  consideration  of  the 
motion  till  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  February,  1793. 

Meantime  the  Legislature  of  the  defendant  State  took  ac- 
tion.* That  body  saw  three  reasons  why  the  summons  should 
not  be  obeyed.  If  heeded,  numberless  suits  would  at  once  be- 
gin for  paper  issued  from  the  Treasury  to  supply  the  needs  of 
United  States  troops ;  the  citizen  would  be  vexed  by  perpetual 
taxes  in  addition  to  those  tlie  funding  system  had  so  unjustly 
imposed ;  bnt,  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  retained  sovereignty 
of  the  State  would  be  destroyed.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 

e  the  Supreme  Court  no  power  to  force  the  State  to  answer 
any  pnx!!es8  that  might  be  sued  out ;  and  that  the  State  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  judgment. 

'  When  the  day  for  considering  the  motion  came,  four  ques- 
tions were  raised  :  Can  the  State  of  Georgia  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  any  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  suit  of  a  private  citizen,  even  though  he  is  and 
his  testator  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina?  If 
80,  doea  an  action  of  assumpsit  lie  against  her  ?  Is  the  service  of 
Uienunmons  on  the  Governor  and  Attomey-Genoral  of  Georgia 
a  competent  service?  By  what  process  ought  the  appearance 
of  the  State  to  be  enforced  ? 

To  the  first  question  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution, Randolph  held,  answered  Yes.  We  read,  said  he, 
in  that  instrument  that,  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
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party,  original  jurisdictiou  is  given  the  Supreme  Court.  Does 
thie  mean  that  tUe  State  mu£t  be  a  plaintifi  i  Can  not  a  defend- 
ant be  a  party  as  well  as  a  plaintifi  i  In  tlie  order  in  which  the 
controversies  are  mentioned  the  State  is  first ;  and  from  this  it 
may  be  argued  tluit  the  controversies  must  be  those  in  which  a 
State  is  first  named,  or  plaintiff.  But  the  order  of  the  word*  Lb 
of  no  consequence.  No  one  denies  that  the  citizens  of  a  Stato 
may  sue  foreign  subjecta,  and  foreign  subjects  citizensof  a  State. 
Yet  tlie  words  of  the  Gonstitutiou  are,  "  between  a  State,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
Nor  is  the  spirit  less  clear  than  the  letter.  States  are  forbid 
den  to  pass  bills  of  attainder,  to  make  expost-facto  laws^  to  coia 
money,  to  make  treaties,  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  to  put  oo 
bills  of  credit,  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contract*,  to  lay  im- 
posts, to  do  a  great  many  acts  likely  to  injure  individuals  or 
oppress  sister-States.  But  suppose  a  State  does  any  of  these 
things?  Is  there  no  remedy  J  Has  not  common  law  set  npfl 
the  principle  that  the  infraction  of  a  prohibitory  law,  eveaV 
when  an  express  penalty  is  omitted,  is  still  pnnisliable  I  Howr 
can  an  infraction  of  these  prohibitions  be  punished  except  by 
suit,  by  making  a  State  a  defendant  \ 

That  an  action  of  assumpsit  could  he  against  Georgia  was 
not  to  be  doubted.  Could  not  a  State  assume  ?  Could  not  a 
State  make  a  promise  I  Was  it  not  on  this  ground  that  tha 
treaties  were  based,  nay,  that  the  Constitution  transmitted  the 
obligations  of  the  old  Government  to  the  new  \  Service  of  thi 
summons  on  the  Governor  again  was  a  competent  service.  Thi 
defence  could  not  rest  on  the  Judiciary.  The  business  of  tho 
Legislature  was  merely  to  provide  funds  for  damages.  Tho 
Executive  was,  therefore,  the  only  representative  of  the  State, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  her.  As  to  what  should  be  dono 
to  compel  her  to  appear,  tho  Court  alone  could  decide. 

After  deliberating  for  two  weeks,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  handed  down.  Judge  Iredell  diflcnaaed  the  r|uestion  :  Will 
an  action  of  assumpsit  tie  against  a  State  \  His  opinion  waa 
that  it  could  not.  To  Judge  Wilson's  mind  the  whole  matter 
turned  upon  this :  Do  tho  people  of  the  United  States  form  a 
nation  \  The  term  sovereign,  he  declared,  is  not  known  to  the 
Conatitntion  of  the  United  States.    Even  ita  correlatiye,  aabjcct. 
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occurred  but  once,  and  then  the  word,  foreign,  was  before  it. 
We  were  all  citizens,  not  subjects,  of  the  United  States.  First 
were  tlie  people,  then  the  State,  and  everything  else  was  sub- 
rjnlinate  to  the  State.  By  a  State  he  meant  a  collectioa  of  free 
posons  united  together  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  was  their  own, 
and  to  do  justice  to  others.  The  State  had  undoubtedly  its 
rights.  But  bad  it  no  obligations  ?  A  State,  like  a  merchant, 
makes  a  contract.  A  dishonest  State,  Hko  a  dishonest  merchant, 
refuses  to  discharge  it.  The  one  is  amenable  to  a  comi;  of  jus- 
tic&  Shall  the  other  be  suffered  to  cry  out, "  I  am  a  sovereign," 
and  go  free  ?  Surely  not.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
intended  to  and  did  form  themselves  into  a  nation  for  national 
purposea.  They  established  a  national  Government,  with 
powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  spread  their 
powers  over  the  entire  land.  No  man,  no  body  of  men,  can 
claim  entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Government  The  State  of  Georgia  was,  therefore,  amenable 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  action  lay. 

"With  this  opinion  Judge  Blair  and  Judge  Cnshing  agi-eed. 
The  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  was  of  the  same  mind.  Sever- 
ity was  the  right  to  govern.  In  Europe  that  right  gener- 
belonged  to  a  prince.  In  America  it  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  subjects.  Here  are  none.  All  are  citizens 
equal  in  civil  right,  and  in  this  respect  no  one  inferior  to  an- 
other. Philadelphia  contained  forty  thousand  such  free  citi- 
any  one  of  whom  might  sue  the  rest  collectively.  Dela- 
was  inhabited  by  fifty  thousand  such  free  citizens.  Was 
it  just  that  any  one  of  these  should  be  forbidden  to  sue  the 
rest  f  What  gave  this  exemption  ?  Was  it  the  difference  be- 
tween forty  thousand  and  fifty  thousand  ?  In  a  land  of  equal 
liberty  shall  forty  thousand  in  one  place  be  made  to  do  justice, 
and  fifty  tliousand  in  another  suffered  to  do  injustice  ?  No  I 
Ooe  Slate  was  undoubtedly  suable  by  a  citizen  of  another.* 

The  order  of  the  Court  was  that,  unless  Georgia  appeared,  or 
ihowed  cause  by  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  judgment  by 


•  $>•*  A  Cafe  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Febrnsiy, 
I'O  is  di.scu.iaed  the  Question,  "  Whether  a  State  be  Liable  to  be  sued 

hj  u  .  /.izen  of  another  Slate."    Pnbliahed  by  Order  of  the  State  of  Moo- 
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default  gLonld  be  entered.  AJarmed  at  the  oonseqoenoes 
this  decision,  both  the  House  and  Senate  hurried  throngfa 
proposed  amendment  without  debate.  It  ap])eared  in  the 
ate  on  the  second  of  January,  and  passed  the  House  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  This  done,  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  Madison's  resolutions.  The  first  of 
the  seven  had  jmssed  by  a  majority  of  five.*  But  on  the  othc: 
no  vote  was  ever  reached.  A  meaflure  so  pacific  could  d 
nothing  toward  curing  the  evil  the  conduct  of  England  had 
produced.  Each  day  war  seemed  more  immiuent  than  on  the 
last,  and  Congress  began  to  prepare  for  it.  The  very  day  afti 
the  embargo  was  laid  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  requisition  oi 
tlie  States  for  eighty  thousand  militia,  to  add  twenty-five  thi 
sand  troops  to  the  regular  force,  and  to  sequester  every  Bri 
debt.f  The  mover  was  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  Xew  Jeney.  | 
The  plan  was  to  soi^e  all  money  due  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  subjects  of  King  George,  pay  it  into  the  Troarary, 
and  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  indenmification  of  such  mer- 
chants and  captains  as  had  been  robbed  of  shijts  and  cargoes 
by  British  privateers.  It  ie  pleasing  to  recall  that,  seventy- 
eight  years  later,  a  very  similar  eljiim  was  settled  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Had  a  oongresaman  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
been  foob'sh  enough  to  demand  the  sequestration  of  RngHuh 
debts  till  the  damage  done  our  morcliants  by  the  Alabama  and 
the  Florida,  the  Sumter  and  the  Shenandoah,  was  paid  to  the 
last  cent,  ho  would  have  been  denounced  and  laughed  at  over 
the  whole  land.    In  1794,  had  a  congressman  risen  in  his  place 

•  February  8, 1794. 

f  The  call  for  the  militia  paM«d,  but  not  the  propoacd  addition  to  Um  rtgolar 
force. 

}  HhU*oo'«  9trtn  resolntiotu  are  too  long  to  cito.  Tboae  of  Mr.  Daytoa  art 
not  "  RoBolved,  Tlmt  prorUioB  ought  to  be  made,  bjr  law,  for  tba  seqnattiBliaa 
of  all  the  debu  due  from  dUxetu  of  tb«  United  Btatce  to  iubj««ta  of  the  Kiag  •( 
Great  Britain. 

"R««oW«d,  That  prorliioii  oa^t,  in  like  manner,  to  be  made  for  — ^^'fing 
the  parmeot  of  all  saeh  dclita  into  the  Treasurr  of  ttiot  rntlol  !>Uaie«,  there  W 
be  held  as  a  |ile<t|{q  for  the  indetsnifieation  of  fQcii  of  the  dtiwsa  of  the  Mid 
State*  aa  ibnll  have  auffercd  from  the  ahtpe-of-wnr,  prtrateen,  or  fran  aaj  pa» 
■on  or  dMcriptlon  of  penoni,  acting  nnder  the  oommiulon  or  amhority  of  lbs 
Britinh  l(ini;,  in  ronlnvonlido  of  Ui«  Law  uf  Nations,  and  iu  t-iolatioo  of  the  righM 
of  neutralit/."    Introduced  March  37,  ITM. 
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ifld  even  suggested  submitting  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
lAitration  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
been  denounced  in  tlie  Iloueo  aa  an  arifltocnit  and  a  monarchiet, 
ud  execrated  by  every  Democratic  Society  from  Maine  to  the 
twckwoods  of  Kentucky.     "Wlien  the  debate  had  gone  on  for 
some  days  the  discussion  was  postponed  ;  the  resolutions  aban- 
doned and  a  new  set  brought  in.     The  Republicans  now  pro- 
posed that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  should  cease  till 
fihe  gave  up  the  western  posts  and  paid  for  the  damage  her 
privateers  had  done  in  the  Windward  Isles.* 

"Washington,  when  he  heard  this,  was  greatly  alarmed.  The 
HoufiCi,  he  thought,  was  bent  on  war.  lie  was  bent  on  peace, 
and  to  procure  it  determined  to  send  an  envoy  extraordinary 
London.  No  man  seemed  quite  so  fitted  for  the  place  as 
ton.  But  no  sooner  had  he  mentioned  this  to  Randolph 
letters  denouncing  Hamilton  began  to  come  in  from  every 
quarter.  One  member  of  the  Yirgiuia  delegation  protested  in 
violent  language.    Monroe  offered  to  give  his  reasons  at  a 
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•  Mr.  CUrke'a  resolution  wm  ;  "  ReBoIved,  Th«t,  until  the  goTemment  of  Great 
Britain  shall  caiue  restitution  to  be  made  for  all  losses  and  damages  susuloed 
bj  6m  dUzena  of  the  United  States  from  armed  rcsscls,  or  from  any  pereoa  or 
yenOBS  acting  under  commission  or  authority  of  the  Britisb  king,  contrarr  to  the 
!*«•  of  Nations,  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality;  and,  also,  until  all 
ftt  pofta  oow  held  and  detained  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  territo. 
tiM  of  the  United  States,  simll  be  surrendered  and  given  up,  all  commercial  inter- 
•ount  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  sabjecls  of  the  King  of 
Qttat  Britain,  ao  far  as  the  same  respects  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
«f  Oreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  prohibited :  Prorided,  Such  prohibition  shall 
Ml  cxtaBd  to  Teeaela  or  their  cargoes  arriring  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
ttefore  the day  of next."     Introduced  April  7,  1794.     The 


mehition,  greatly  changed,  parsed  the  Douse,  but  was  lost  En  the  Senate  by  the 
Mting  TOM  of  the  Vice-President.     As  amended  it  read : 

"Wbercosv  the  injtirieit  which  have  been  suffered,  and  may  be  ioffered,  by  th« 
Coiled  States,  from  violations  committed  by  Great  Britain  on  their  neutral  rigbta 
UA  eommercial  interests,  as  well  as  from  her  failure  to  execute  the  seventh  arti- 
•b  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  render  it  expedient,  for  the  iaiereat  of  the  United 
BtMai,  that  the  commercial  intercourses  between  the  two  countric«  should  not 
loe  to  be  carried  on  in  tlie  extent  at  present  allowed. 
Beaolved,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Xorember  next,  all  oommer- 

talewounc  between  the  ritijcens  of  the  United  States  and  the  sul^jvcta  of  the 
Kltic  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  dtizcns  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  so  far  u 
li>  (he  nme  respects  article!^  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or 
Irthad,  aball  be  prohibited."  Annals  of  Coogreas,  April  SI,  1794,  Pa^ecd 
A^  U,    Teas,  58 ;  laji,  34. 
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private  interview.  Washingtou  with  great  shrewdneBS  aske 
for  them  in  writing.  Bat  Monroe  bad  none  to  give. 
protests,  however,  were  successful,  and,  just  as  the  dreade 
resolutions  passed  in  the  committee,  Washington  sent  to 
Senate  the  name  of  John  Jay.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April 
nomination  was  confirmed.  On  the  twelfth  of  May  he  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  in  the  ship  Ohio.*  On  the 
e^th  of  June  he  landed  at  Falmouth.f  On  June  ninth  tho 
Senate  sent  down  word  to  the  House  that  its  work  was  done, 
and  it  was  about  to  adjourn. 

But  Congress  meanwliile  had  not  been  idle.    Monroe 
been   confirmed  as  Minister  to   France,   and   John   Qoinc 
Adams  as  Minister  at  the  Hague.     The  non-intercourse  b2 
had  passed  in  the  House,  and  been  thrown  out  in  the  Senate 
the  casting  vote  of  Adams.     Taxes  were  laid  on  salt  and 
on  sugar  and  snuff,  on  boots  and  shoes,  on  spirits,  coffee, 
riagee,  and  cheese.     The  snuff-grinders  and  the  sugar-make 
cried  out  that  tliey  were  ruined  men,  and  covered  the  Speak* 
er's  table  with  petitions.     The  carriage-makers  declared 
tax  was  direct  and  unconstitutional,  and  took  the  question 
the  Supreme  Court.    They  were  not  sustained.    The  new 
post  duties,  the  biU  ordered,  should  remain  till  1797. 
internal  duties  were  to  be  in  force  for  two  years,  and  bo  col 
lected  by  the  same  men  who  gathered  the  tax  on  domeetio 
spirits.     Of  all  the  taxce  the  Ooremment  bad  yet  laid,  thfl 
excise  was  the  most  despised  at  the  stills.     In  New  Engl.in3^ 
and  at  the  docks  at  New  York  tho  tax  was  indeed  regularlj 
paid ;  but  it  was  paid  with  hearty  imprecations  on  the  coIIect< 
and  the  Government.     In  western  Pennsylvania  the  whiskcj 
Btillers  had  long  declared  they  would  never  enter  a  still , 
pay  one  cent  of  the  tax.     They  were  now  put  to  the  teeLl 

•  American  Daily  Adrertlaer,  Majr  U,  17M,  f  IW**..  Angmt  1»,  17M. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BBIXISH  TBEATT  OF   1794. 

T7hat  a  bank-bill  was  at  Philadelphia  or  a  shilling-piece 
It  Lancaster,  that  was  whiskey  in  the  towns  and  villages  that 
laj  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river.    It  was  the 
monej,  the  circnlating  mediom  of  the  conntry.    A  gallon  of 
good  rye  whiskey,  at  every  store  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  every 
fum-honse  in  the  four  counties  of  "Washington,  "Westmore- 
laad,  Alleghany,  and  Fayette,  was  the  equivalent  of  a  shiUing- 
pieoe.    A  tax  of  seven  cents  a  gtdlon  was,  therefore,  a  crush- 
ing one.*    The  people  held  it  to  be  iniquitous,  and  every  man 
who  paid  it  a  public  enemy.    If  a  collector  came  among  them 
he  was  attacked,  his  books  and  papers  taken,  his  commission 
torn  up,  and  a  solemn  promise  exacted  that  he  would  publish 
his  resignation  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.    If  a  farmer  gave 
information  as  to  where  the  stills  could  be  found,  his  bams 
were  burned.    If  a  distiller  entered  his  still  as  the  law  re- 
quired, he  was  sure  to  be  visited  by  a  masked  mob.    Some- 
times his  grist-mill  was  made  useless,  sometimes  his  stills 
destroyed,  or  a  piece  of  his  saw-mill  carried  away,  and  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  him  to  publish  what  had  been  done  to  him  in 
the  Qtmette.    One  unhappy  man,  who  had  rashly  rented  his 
hoose  to  a  collector,  was  visited  at  the  dead  of  night  by  a  mob 

*  ^iiiU  of  the  first  proof,  if  distilled  from  materiala  of  the  growth  or  prod- 
Boe  of  the  United  States,  were  taxed  seven  cents  a  gallon;  of  the  second  proof, 
d|^  cents;  third  proof,  nine  cents;  fonrth  proof,  eleven  cents;  fifth  proof, 
thirteen  cents;  sixth  proof,  eighteen  cents.  Stills  of  less  capacity  than  fonr 
handred  gmHons  were  to  pay  yearly  fifty-four  cents  for  each  gallon  capacity ;  or, 
If  Hm  proprietor  preferred,  seven  cents  for  every  gallon  distilled,  or  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  gallon  on  the  capadty  for  each  month  the  still  was  run.  Acts 
of  Second  Gcmgress,  Chapter  XXXTT.    Hay  8,  1192. 
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of  blackened  and  disguised  men.    lie  wae  seized,  carried 
the  woods,  shorn  of  his  hair,  tarred,  feathered,  and  bound  to 
tree. 

To  the  maskers  who  took  part  in  ench  acts  the  name  of 
Tom  the  Tinker  was  applied.  The  term  was  not  one  of  re- 
proach. A  certain  John  Holcroft  first  made  xiee  of  it,  and  tbi 
great  body  of  malcontents  instantly  assumed  it  as  their  partf 
name.  It  appeared  everywhere.  No  posters  were  pnt  up  on 
the  trees,  no  handbills  were  scattered  in  the  highways,  no 
placards  were  displayed  in  conspicuons  spots,  but  the  words 
Tom  the  Tinker  were  at  the  foot  of  them.  Under  that  name 
individuals  were  threatened  and  the  public  admonished. 

But  the  hatred  these  men  felt  for  the  excise  law  was  mndi 
increased  when  they  heard  that  the  State  courts  had  no  juri»- 
diction  over  excise  suits ;  tliat  every  man  who  did  not  enter 
his  still,  who  did  not  pay  his  tax,  who  did  not  suiFer  the  in* 
spector  to  pry  into  his  cellar  or  his  bam,  conld  be  forced  to  qnit 
his  hay-field  or  his  grain-field,  go  over  the  mountains  to  I'bihi- 
dclphia,  and  stand  trial  in  a  Federal  Court  for  oflFences  he  bad 
committed  in  a  district  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 
Tills  complaint  was  felt  to  be  so  jnst  and  reasonable  that  OoD> 
gross,  early  in  1794,  attempted  to  remove  it.  On  the  sereoth 
of  February  a  Ilotiee  committee  wae  named  to  consider  what 
further  legislative  provisions  were  needed  to  insure  the  coUeC* 
tion  of  the  duty.  On  the  fourth  of  April  a  bill  was  presented. 
On  the  twenty -fourth  of  May  it  passed.  Six  days  later  it  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  following  day  each 
branch  chose  managers  for  a  conference.  On  the  third  of 
June  an  agreement  was;  made  by  message,  and,  two  days  later, 
the  President  yigned  the  bilL  The  ninth  swlion'  of  tho  act 
gave  the  Stato  courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  which  arose  more 
thoji  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  Federal  Court. 

The  matter  was  still  under  debate  in  Congreaa,  when  a 
process  went  out  from  the  District  Court  at  Pliiladclphia 
against  seventy-five  distillers  who  had  di»cil)eyed  the  law. 
Fifty  were  in  the  five  counties  of  Fayette  and  Bedford,  Alhv 
ghany,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland.  Each  ^»Tit  i«  dated  the 
thirteenth  of  "Slay,  and  each  is  entered  in  the  docket  M  issned 
oa  the  thirty-fir»t.     But  the  officials  were  so  tardy,  that  it  wag 
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Julj  when  the  Marshal  rode  "West  to  serve  them.  He  arrived 
ia  the  hurry  of  harvest,  when  liquor  circulated  luost  freely  and 
drunkenness  was  most  prevalent.  Yet  he  seiTed  his  writs  with- 
ont  harm  tiU  but  one  was  left.  It  was  dra^vn  against  a  distiller 
named  Miller,  whose  house  was  fourteen  miles  from  Pittsburg 
OH  tlie  road  to  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  July  fifteenth 
the  Marshal  set  out  from  Pittsburg  to  serve  it.  lie  found  Miller 
in  a  har\-efit-field  surrounded  by  a  body  of  reapers.  All  went 
well  till  he  was  about  to  return,  when  one  of  thera  gave  the 
alarm.  While  some  thi-ew  down  their  scythes  and  followed 
him,  others  mu  back  to  the  house  of  the  brigade  inspector  near 
by.  There  the  Mingo  Creek  regiment  had  gathered  to  make 
a  select  corps  of  militia  as  its  quota  of  the  eighty  thousand 
minute-men  required  by  Congress.  All  had  dnmk  deeply,  and 
as  the  messengers  came  up  shouting,  "  The  Federal  Sheriti  is 
taking  away  men  to  Philadelpliia,"  they  flew  to  arms.  Though 
it  was  then  night,  many  set  off  at  once,  and,  gathering  strength 
u  they  went,  drew  up  the  next  morning,  thii-ty-seven  strong, 
before  the  bouse  of  the  Eevenne  Inspector  Neville,  near  Pitts- 
burg. At  the  head  of  them  was  that  John  Holcroft  who  had 
wLit£3ied  half  the  trees  in  the  four  counties  with  the  effu- 
sions of  Tom  the  Tinker.  The  inspector  demanded  what  they 
wished.  They  answered  evasively.  He  fired  upon  them. 
They  returned  the  shot,  and  were  instantly  opened  on  by  a 
band  of  negroes  posted  in  a  neighboring  house.  At  this  the 
mob  scattered,  leaving  six  wounded  and  one  dead. 

Mikde  more  furious  than  ever  by  the  loss  of  their  compan- 
ions, the  malcontents  spent  the  day  in  spreading  the  news  and 
fitlng  the  people.  At  nightfall,  five  hundred  armed  men  were 
ihered  at  Couclie's  Fort,  a  few  miles  from  the  inspector's  house. 
Among  them  was  a  minister  named  CLurk,  whose  age  and  good 
deeds  made  him  respected  by  the  most  reckless  in  the  commu- 
aity.  Hu  besought  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him  to  be  or- 
derly and  go  back  to  their  homes.  But  they  would  not  hear 
him,  pot  a  revolutionary  soldier  in  command,  and  marched  to 
the  house  of  Inspector  Neville.  He  was  gone,  and  in  his  stead 
Were  a  major  and  eleven  soldiers  from  Fort  Pitt.  When  the 
had  come  near  the  house  they  halted  and  sent  forward 
ttrooe.    The  flag-bearer  demanded  the  papers  of  the  inspector. 
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He  was  told  the  inspector  was  gone.  He  then  asked  that  six 
men  might  be  allowed  to  search  for  the  papers.  This  was  re- 
fused. He  thereupon  warned  the  women  to  quit  the  buflding. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  firing  began.  When  it  had  gone  on 
for  some  time  a  shout  was  heard  from  the  house.  The  officer 
who  commanded  the  mob  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  to  bid 
his  men  cease  firing.  The  next  instant  he  fell  forward  on  hi^ 
face,  dead.  Wliile  some  bore  Im  body  to  a  place  of  shelter, 
others  prepared  to  storm  the  building  and  set  fire  to  the  bam. 
From  the  barn  the  flames  spread  to  the  out-buildings,  from  the 
out-buildings  to  the  house,  and  the  troops,  half  smothered  by 
smoke,  marched  out  and  surrendered.  The  Marshal  had  al- 
ready been  taken.  But  so  carelessly  were  the  prisoners  gnarded 
that  all  escaped  before  the  day  was  ended.  The  troops  went 
back  to  the  fort.     The  Marshal  fled  down  the  Ohio. 

Their  work  done,  the  rioters  departed  in  great  glee.  But^ 
before  separating,  they  agreed  to  meet  at  Mingo  Creek  on  the 
twenty-third  of  July.  When  the  day  came  a  crowd  of  distil- 
lers and  farmers  gathered  in  the  meeting-house.  The  question 
before  them  was,  Should  the  actors  in  the  late  riot  be  supported  ^a 
or  left  to  themselves?*  Approve  the  riot  they  dared  not.^H 
Disapprove  it  they  would  not.  They  ended,  therefore,  by 
issuing  a  call  for  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  an<l  the  neighboring  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia. Parkinson's  Ferry  was  thought  the  most  convenient  place, 
and  thither  they  were  bidden  to  come  on  the  fourteenth  of 
August.     The  state  of  the  western  country  was  to  be  disctweed. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting  at  Mingo  Creek  was  David  Brad* 
ford,  the  most  noisy  and  bitter  of  the  malcontents.    To  him  th 
discussion  seemed  tame  and  spiritless.    He  would  do  Bomothin, 
to  rouse  the  whole  community  to  action.    He  would  find  01 
who  were  tlie  friends  of  Government,  excite  the  people  against 
them,  and  unite  every  man  in  the  four  counties  in  acts  ol 
violence  which  would  force  him,  in  self-defence,  to  snpjH)' 
the  insurrection  to  the  Inst.     With  this  in  view  he  qniekl/ 
planned  and  executed  a  robbery  of  the  mail.     On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  as  the  po«t-rider  from  Pittsburg  drew  near 
to  Greensburg,  two  armed  men  stopped  him,  seized  his  port- 
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numteans,  and  rode  off  with  them  to  Canonsbnrg.  There  a 
colonel  and  a  storekeeper,  the  chief  characters  of  the  place, 
witfe  invited  to  tlie  tavern  and  the  mail  opened  and  read.  The 
kttera  from  Washington  had  not  a  word  aboat  the  attack  oti 
iSbe  Marshal  and  Inspector.  But  in  the  Pittsburg  bimdle  were 
aevenl  that  gave  great  offence.  Such  as  were  juilged  harmlesa 
were  put  back  in  the  bag  and  three  men  from  Waahington 
hired  to  carry  them  to  Pittsburg.  As  the  robbers  sat  in  the 
tavern  discuB.'dng  the  affair,  their  talk  naturally  turned  to  the 
fight  at  the  house  of  Neville.  What,  it  was  asked  by  some 
one,  would  be  done  to  tbose  who  took  part  in  it  J  "  They  will 
be  hung,"  said  Bradford,  and  he  then  suggested  a  way  to  pro- 
tect them.*  Let  something  be  done  to  involve  the  whole 
western  countrj'  in  the  matter.  Then,  the  number  of  offenders 
being  large.  Government  could  not  take  severe  measures.  His 
plan  seemed  a  good  one.  It  was  to  call  out  the  militia.  The 
custom  bad  long  prevailed  in  the  western  counties  for  the 
troops  to  assemble  at  the  summons  of  their  officers,  without 
ever  questioning  the  authority,  or  demanding  to  know  the  rear 
ton  of  the  caU.f  This  the  little  band  at  tlie  tavern  well  knew, 
and,  uT]g©d  by  Bradford,  made  use  of  it.  Copies  of  a  circTilar 
letter  were  quickly  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  officers  of 
the  militia.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  proper 
order  would  have  been,  and  bade  them  meet  at  Braddock's 
Field  on  the  first  day  of  August  vrith  as  many  volunteers  as 
raiped.  "  Here,  sir,"  it  said,  "  is  an  expedition  pn> 
in  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
J09T  military  talents,  and  of  rendering  service  to  your  coun- 
tiy.  Four  days'  provisions  will  be  wanted ;  let  the  men  be 
thiw  supplied."  t  But  the  runners  had  scarcely  set  off  with 
the  letters  when  Bradford  began  to  dread  the  result.  In  great 
tlarm  ho  countermanded  the  call.  Then,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
a  demagogue,  hearing  that  his  countermand  was  denounced  by 
tho  people,  he  denied  that  he  wrote  it. 

•  9e<»  Rev.  .Tames  Cnrnahan's  Pap«r  on  tho  InBun-ectlon.  Proceedinga  New 
iM*;  n  vi,  p.  125. 

f  B»>'  r  .^dJison's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  December,  17M. 

Xamoir*  lli^torical  Sadely  of  Pcnnsylrania,  vol.  rl,  p.  174. 

t  Bn»ck«iiTidf;c  Inddcnw,  vol.  i,  p.  40.    Flndley's  History  o£  tb«  Insurrection 

in  tbo  Four  West<<ra  Countiea  of  PcnnsylTBuia,  p.  96. 
u  u.— 13 
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Meanwhile  every  horseman  that  came  into  Pittebarg  brougl: 
an  alanning  report.  One  told  of  the  robl>ery  of  the 
Another  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  letters  found  in 
the  bags,  expresses  were  hastening  through  the  four  counties, 
exciting  men,  and  bidding  them  arm  and  hurry  to  Braddock'e 
Field.  A  third  asserted  that  from  the  Field  the  army  would 
march  upon  Sodom,  such  was  the  name  they  bestowed  upon 
Pittsbui^,  destroy  it,  and  put  all  the  eoldiers  to  flight.  Alarmed 
by  these  stories,  a  meeting  of  townsmen  was  held  at  the  Ckrart- 
House  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  July. 
But  scarce  were  the  people  assembled  when  four  strangers 
rode  into  town. 

They  came  from  Washington  county  with  messages  to  tlie 
men  at  Pittsburg,  and,  ha^-ing  announced  this,  were  at  oiJOe 
attended  by  a  committee.  The  committee  soon  reported  to 
the  meeting.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Washington 
that  four  men  obnoxious  to  the  "  WliLskey  Boys  ■"  shoold  be 
banished  from  tlie  town,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  much 
to  Braddock's  Field  the  next  morning.  If  this  were  not  doDe, 
every  house  in  Pittsburg  would  surely  be  laid  in  ashes.  The 
four  strangers  further  stated  that  they  must  have  their  answer 
immediately ;  that  they  knew  the  torms  were  liard ;  that  they 
had  no  power  to  moderate  them  in  the  slightest ;  and  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  those  who  sent  them  had  been 
inducc?d  to  offer  any  terms  whatever.*  Tlio  meeting  in  terror 
yielded  everjihing.  A  resolution  to  go  to  the  Field  passed 
without  a  mnniuir,  and  a  comuiittee  of  tweuty-one  was  sent  to 
ask  the  proscribed  four  to  quit  the  town.  Two  readily  agreed. 
Two  for  a  while  8to<xl  out,  but  at  last  gave  way  and  said  they 
would  leave  early  on  the  morrow. 

As  each  man  went  back  to  his  home  from  the  Coiirt-Hoiue» 
he  felt  that  he  was  doing  so  for  the  last  time.     Before  ar 
SUD  set  his  house  might  be  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  his  fa 
seeking  food  and  shelter  among  the  farmers  on  the  lianks 
the  Alleghany.     The  people  were  in  despair.     Tlirough  th< 
whole  night  not  a  soul  slept     Lights  gleamed  In  the  wiiido\ 
of  every  house.    The  women  were  in  tears.    The  men  wc 

*  See  UaUt  of  Joba  Wilkin*  to  Wtlliwii  Irviiw,  in  Memali*  of  iIm  QlttaciMl 
BodetjF  of  PRuvlTaiiia,  toL  ri,  pp.  18S-187. 
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Irasy  hiding  papers,  burying  money,  and  putting  every  piece 
•  cf  'I'^y  they  could  in  a  secure  place,*    At  sunrise  the 

fj>:  ds  still  running  off  handbills  to  be  distributed  among 

the  mob  on  Braddock's  Field.f  At  nine  o'clock  the  banislied 
men  rode  off  and  went  over  the  river.  At  ten  the  people  be- 
gan to  nmrch  for  the  Field.  ^  That  night  the  army,  so  it  was 
ctlled,  lay  upon  ita  arms.  When  Saturday  morning  dawned, 
BWaKOgers  were  sent  to  Pittsburg.  Stores  and  taverns  were 
otdercd  to  be  shut;  liquor  forbidden  to  be  sold;  craft  com- 
manded to  be  in  readiness  to  carry  the  army  over  the  Mon- 
ongahela ;  and  the  women  afisnred  that  it  was  coming  in  peace. 
One  who  stood  by  the  roadside  as  the  insurgents  marched 
by,  declares  that  the  line  stretched  away  for  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  numbered  not  far  from  six  tliousand  souls.**  It 
vas  high  noon  when  the  front  rank  entered  the  town.  Bnt 
the  Hun  had  gone  down  behind  the  Ohio  hLUs  before  the  last 
boat-load  went  over  the  Monongahela  river.  J 

In  the  midland  counties  the  news  of  the  riot  and  the  meet- 
wna  hailed  with  unconcealed  delight.  In  the  far  East  it 
keened  serious  alann.  A  stranger  in  Philadelphia  at  that 
time,  bad  he  listened  to  the  talk  in  the  taverns,  or  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Society,  or  read  the  articles  in  the 
Republican  newspapers,  would  have  supposed  the  whole  city 
WM  ripe  for  rebellion.  Bnt  the  moment  rel)ellion  broke  out, 
the  moment  the  disaffected  heard  that  sixteen  thousand  ''  Whis- 
key Boys  "  had  armed  themselves,  defied  the  Government,  and 
driven  its  friends  and  officers  across  the  mountains,  they  ceased 

•  "  1  believe  moM  of  the  Women  !□  tovm  were  io  tears ;  tbe  people  appeared 
(tij  tlM  UgfaU)  to  he  all  etirrin;;,  and  I  bcticre  tbe  most  of  them  hiding-  property. 
I  iIm  bo^vn  to  hide  or  bury  property."    Joha  Wilkioa  to  William  Irvine. 

f  For  a  Kprlot  of  the  handbill,  see  American  Daily  Advertiser,  August,  1704. 
'Mr.  Soull  printed  all  night,  in  order  to  have  a  mfficient  number  to  distribute 
Uuoo§  the  people  on  Braddock's  Fields,  hoping  this,  together  nith  our  compliance 
to  their  ordera,  \roul  J  moderate  the  rage  of  the  people  for  that  time  and  save  the 
town.  .  .  ."     John  WlUiina  to  William  Irvine:,  August  19,  1794. 

I  "  We  entered  tho  fiehl,  and  marched  about  one  mile  through  a  crowd  of  pco- 
ve  a  face  known  to  nae— •  oonBtant  fire  of  small  arms  waji  kept  up,  equal 
^AliDon  an;  battle,  some  loading  and  firing  for  their  divcreion,  othcra  blazing 
••ay  ai  '    Ibid. 

•  Ji.  to  William  Irrine.  Monwirs  Hiatorical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
nnla,  voL  ri,  p.  180.  |  Ibid. 
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for  the  time  to  complain,  called  for  vigoroTis  measures,  joined 
the  militia,  or  sabscribed  liberally  toward  the  Bupport  of  t 
families  of  men  who  went  out  to  the  rendezvous  at  Carltal 
No  body  of  men  had  been  bo  forward  in  condemning  the  e: 
cise  act  as  the  Democratic  Society.     Yet  it  now  declared 
while  it  still  thought  the  law  oppressive,  hostile  to  liberty, 
"  a  nursery  of  vice  and  sycopliancy,"  it  highly  dirapproved  of 
the  conduct  of  its  western  brethren.*    When  ench  language 
was  used  by  such  men,  every  reasonable  person  ought  to  ha' 
known  that  the  community  was  strong  upon  the  side  of  Go' 
emment.    This,  however,  Governor  Mifflin  would  not  believek' 
"When  he  was  urged  to  act  with  vigor,  call  out  the  troojis,  taki 
hia  place  at  their  head,  and  put  down  the  rebellion  with  a  strong 
hand,  he  hesitated.     He  feared  a  resort  to  force  would  only 
make  mattors  worse.    Me  did  not  believe  the  militia  would 
"  pay  a  passive  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Govenimont 
Indeed,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  any  authority  to  sumrao: 
them.    The  Federal  Courts  might  uot  be  able  to  keep  order. 
But  it  did  not  follow  that  the  State  Courts  were  powerless  to 
pmiish  the  rioters.    It  would  l)e  better  to  send  a  scolding  letter 
to  the  State  officers  in  the  West,  bidding  them  do  aU  they  could 
to  restore  peace.     This  he  did. 

No  such  fears  were  felt  by  Washington.  lie  was  resolv 
that  the  insurrection  should  be  suppressed.  If  the  State  Gov< 
emment  would  not  do  it,  then  the  Federal  Government  must. 
He  first  secured  a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  the  Suprvtna 
Court,  setting  forth  that  in  the  conntiee  of  Wasliington  an 
Alleghany  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  set  at  naugli 
and  that  the  courts  were  unable  to  enforce  them.  He  the' 
published  a  proclamation  commanding  the  malcontents  to  de-" 
sifit,  made  a  requisition  for  twelve  thousand  nine  hundix'il  and 
fifty  militia,  and  fixed  tlio  first  of  September  as  the  day  fop 
moving  tliem. 

Governor  Mifflin  now  grew  bold.  In  one  proclamation  he 
summoned  the  Legislature.  In  another  he  declared  he  would 
obey  the  requisition  for  troops.  At  the  same  time  lie  named  tho 
Chief  Justice  and  William  Irvine,  a  militia  general,  cnmmis- 
sioners  to  treat  with  the  "  WTiiskey  Boys."    Washington  ailded 

*  Aiuericftn  Dftiljr  Advertiser,  Augtul  9,  UM. 
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Uiree  more,  and  the  five  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Pitta- 
borg.  They  were  still  higgling  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
when  the  military  began  so  a»5semble.  New  Jersey  and  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  were  to  furnish  the  soldiers. 
In  the  towns  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  scenes 
of  rebellion  the  regiments  mustered  and  the  drafts  were  made 
in  peace  and  qniet.  But  in  the  counties  which  lay  near  the 
eastern  slopefi  of  the  mountiiins  every  muster  was  a  scene  of 
disorder.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  moimtain  villages  were 
as  ignorant  of  what  went  on  a  hundred  miles  away  as  of  what 
went  on  in  Siberia.  They  seldom  saw  an  Eastern  newspaper, 
and  when  they  did,  could  with  difficulty  read  it.  Of  such  men 
the  runners  of  the  Whiskey  Boys  made  easy  dupes.  No  story 
tbat  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent  was  too  absurd  to  be 
beheved  by  them.  A  great  meeting  was  held  one  day  at 
Frederick,  in  Maryland.  More  than  half  the  citizens  of  the 
place  came,  and  among  them  were  some  emissaries  from  the 
West.  As  the  discussion  went  on,  these  men  rose  up  one 
After  another,  and  excited  the  people  with  meet  shameful 
Ueai  One  asserted  that  the  Government  was  taxing  not  only 
whiskey,  but  wheat  and  rye,  and  tLat  he  had  liimself  paid  a 
tax  of  fourpence  per  bushel  at  Baltimore.  Another  said  that 
tiuB  was  not  the  worst ;  that  flesh  and  blood  were  no  better,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  odious  law,  than  sticks  and  stones,  and  that  at 
Pittsburg  every  boy  at  birth  was  taxed  fifteen  shillings  and 
every  girl  ten.*  At  this  the  crowd  seemed  so  shocked  that  a 
third  ventured  to  damn  Congress,  and  cry  out,  "  God  save  King 
Gvorge."  He  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  marched  to  the 
>anty  Une.f 
Weetward  from  Frederick  lay  Martinsburg  and  Hagerstown. 
Whon  the  drafts  began  at  Hagerstown  a  crowd  gathere<l,  beat 
the  officers,  drove  them  from  the  field,  and  at  tlio  dead  of 
night  put  up  a  liberty-polo.  In  tlie  morning  the  magistrate 
cut  it  down.  Then  the  mob  became  furious,  sent  ninners 
throngb  the  county,  collected  a  great  force,  and  put  up  a  second 
pole.    All  who  refused  to  join  their  ranks  were  soundly  beaten, 

*  Letter  from  •  respectable  correspondent  of  the  printers  of  this  p^per,  dated 
JVcderldc,  B^tember  6,  ITS4.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  September  10,  17M. 
flbid. 
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and  threata  were  made  of  marching  to  Frederick  to  bclzo  the| 
areeiial.     The  merchants  in  terror  closed  their  shops  and 
faeed  to  sell  the  rioters  flint  and  powder.*    At  Middletown  f 
and  Martin^bnrg  :f  like  distnrbances  broke  out.     At  Carlisle  an 
armed  band  rode  into  town  one  evening,  bamed  an  effigy  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  erected  a  liberty-polo  on 
the  little  patch  of  grass  wliich  passed  by  the  name  of  the  pub- 1 
he  square.     On  the  polo  were  the  words  "  LIBERTY  and  NO  | 
EXCISE,  O  WHISKEY  1"    Some  friends  of  order  cut  ill 
down.     Thereupon  the  mob  again  assembled,  got  a  still  larger 
pole,  inscribed  it  "  Liberty  and  Equality,""  and  planted  it  dOM 
by  the  door  of  a  man  who  had  been  lodged  in  jail  for  disor- 
der.*   The  whole  western  country  began,  in  the  language  of  | 
that  time,  to  bristle  with  anarchy-poles.     From  some  floated 
red  Hags  bearing  tlie  nimiljer  of  the  rebellious  counties.     On 
others  were  the  words  "Liberty  or  Death,"  or  "Liberty  uiid 
Equality,"  or  "  No  Excise." 

Meanwhile  the  roads  were  choked  with  soldiers.      From 
Trenton,  from  Larabertsville,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Balti*j 
more,  from  Alexandria,  from  scores  of  towns  of  lesser  note,  thoy 
b^ian  to  hurry  westward,  and  soon  thirteen  thousand  men  wero 
gathered  at  Bedford  and  Cmnberland.    The  troops  of  Virginia 
were  led  by  that  Daniel  Morgan  who  charged  the  barriera  at 
Quebec  and  won  the  buttle  of  the  Cowpens.     At  the  head  of 
the  Maryland  quota  was  the  Baltimore  member  of  CongrOBk 
Governor  Howell  commanded  the  Jersey  Blues,    Governor 
Mifflin  led  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania.     But  chief  of  them  all 
was  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia.    The  left  wing  gatliered  atj 
Fort  Cumberland  and  went  thence  by  the  Braddock  road  overl 
the  mountains.     The  right  wing  tiX>k  tlie  northern  or  Pennsyl-^ 
vania  roa<l.     The  way  lay  through  Pottsgrovo,  through  Read- 
ing, tlirough  Lancaster,  Wright's  Ferry,  and  Yorktowi,  and 
on  to  Carlinle.    There  a  halt  of  seven  days  was  made,  and  there 
Washington  overt(X)k  the  troops.     Thence  an  unbroken  march 
of  six  days  brought  the  army  to  Bedfonl. 

Every  man  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wa» 

*  Americu  Daiilj  AdTertlser,  BepMntber  10,  I'M.     8e«,  tiao,  for  AngUl  U, 
nei  f  tM<l..  SepMabcr  22.  17M. 

t  Ibid.,  September  IB,  1794.  •  Ibid.,  8fl|>««lAM»'  SO,  UM. 
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in  tlie  best  of  epirita.    The  fears  of  Mifflin  had  not  been  real- 
ized.   The  Legislatiire  had  commanded  him  to  accept  volun- 
teeis ;  he  had  gone  through  the  southern  counties,  and,  by  the 
fire  of  his  eloquence,  had  filled  the  ranks.    Much  help  had 
been  derived  from  the  bounty,  and  from  the  promise  of  tho 
people  of  Philadelphia  that  the  families  of  men  who  went  out 
from  that  city  should  be  well  cared  for  till  their  return.     Hun- 
dreds of  yoiitha,  too  young  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  but  who  could  remember  no  time  when  they  had  not 
heard  storiue  of  camps  and  battles,  made  haste  to  enlist,  and 
learn  the  first  lessons  of  war.    Some  wrote  back  that  they 
miBBed  the  eomforfa  of  a  home,  that  sugar  and  chocolate  and 
brandy  were  not  to  be  had,*  and  that  their  duties  were  often 
60  hard  that  they  lay  down  at  night  on  a  bed  of  straw  f  and 
slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  valaneed  bed  in  the  little  room  under 
the  gable.    Others  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  land  into 
which  they  were  come.     Never  before  in  theh*  lives  had  they 
been  so  far  from  home.    They  had  grown  up  in  a  country  where 
nothing  higher  than  a  low  hill  was  to  be  seen.    And  now,  as 
they  beheld  that  wild  region  set  ofiE  with  all  the  splendors  of 
«n  Indian  suxmner,  they  forgot  the  weight  of  their  muskets 
and  clnmsy  canteens.    The  beauty  of  the  little  town  of  Bed- 
ford, shut  in  on  three  sides  by  hills,  white  in  the  day  with 
the  tents,  and  red  during  the  night  with  the  tires  of  six  thon- 
nod  troops,  filled  them  with  amazement.  ^    But  it  was  not  till 
ibej  reached  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
that  their  surprise  was  the  greatest.     To  walk  all  day  without 
jMMdi^  a  pleasaDt  vale  or  a  rich  farm,  to  clamber  up  steep 
roads  bordered  with  precipices  and  shut  in  by  great  masses  of 
lock,  was  an  experience  wholly  new  to  them.**    Though  the 
rain  ponre<i  down  in  torrents,  though  the  mud  lay  ankle- 
deep,  though   the   tenta  and  the  baggage-wagons  could  not 
keep  pace  with  them,  though  they  were  forced,  drenched  and 
Irangry,  to  sleep  at  night  where  l>est  they  could,  though  the 
officers  grumbled  and  the  men  complained,  they  pushed  man- 
foDy  on-     Hannibal,  it  was  proudly  said,  never  made  such  a 

•  Aaenam  Daily  Advertiser,  October  26,  1794, 

f  Extnel  of  •  lctt«r  from  Bedford.    Americftn  Doilf  Advertiser,  October  26, 
15PK.  '%  Ibid,,  XoTcmber  1,  17M.  •  Ibid.,  Norember  6.  1794. 
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march.*  As  they  passed  down  the  western  slope  and  looked 
over  the  rich  cuunties  in  which  they  were  to  restore  peace, 
they  wondered  that  in  such  a  knd  men  could  ever  be  ill  at 
ease.f 

The  purpoee  of  the  army  was  to  overawe,  not  to  figfat^ 
and  so  k'^isorcly  did  it  move  that  eix  wct^ks  were  coosomed 
on  the  way.  Mifflin  led  his  portion  of  the  FennsylTania 
quota  out  of  Philadelphia  on  September  nineteenth;  and 
rode  into  Bedford  on  October  eighteenth  ^ ;  but  it  was  the 
eighth  of  November  when  the  two  wings  reached  Parkinson*« 
Ferry.  There  the  troops  had  long  been  expected.  On  tlus 
morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  the  Parkinson's  Fcny 
meeting  took  place.  Upward  of  two  hundred  delegate*  were 
present.  They  came  from  Virginia,  from  that  ].mrt  of  Bedford 
county  which  Ues  to  the  west  of  the  AUeghauica,  and  from 
every  township  in  the  four  eonutiee  of  Washington,  West- 
moreland, Alleghany,  and  Fayette.  No  building  in  the  town 
could  hold  80  many  men.  They  met  therefore  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  that  covered  a  neighboring 
hill.  Around  them  stood  a  great  crowd  of  famiens  and  still- 
owners,  arme^J  and  anxious.  Beside  them  nise  a  tall  liberty-pole 
inscribed  "  Liberty  and  no  Excise  I  No  Asylum  for  Coward* 
and  Traitors."  Of  tlie  men  to  whom  the  multitude  looked  np 
att  leaders,  a  few  came  in  after-years  to  fame  and  plaoe.  Chief 
among  theae  was  Albert  Gallatin.  Like  Hamilton,  like  DaOti^ 
like  Duponceau,  like  Duane,  Gallatin  was  by  birth  a  foreigner. 
His  native  land  was  Switzerland.  There  he  was  educated,  and 
thence,  when  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  i 
America. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  fiery  speeches  and  a  etroug  let 
of  resolutionfi.  Gallatin  opposed  one  of  them,  and,  while  the 
debate  was  still  going  on,  word  waa  paased  about  that  the  com- 
miasioners  sent  by  the  President  had  arrived.  A  committee 
of  three  from  each  county  was  instantly  chosen  to  meet  them. 
Sixty  others  were  then  named  and  power  given  them  to  call  a 

*  AiMriQni  D«i)y  Adrcrtlner,  NoTembor  fl^  17V4. 

f  For  an  ioterosUni;  ivroount  of  th«  march,  MN^  lottera  of  A.  J.  DaIUi  lo 
wife,     r.ifi!'  of  A.  J.  DallM  br  0.  M.  DalUo,  pp.  88-46. 

t  IMd,  SopumtNT  ao,  im.  •  Ibid.,  KoTtnOwr  I,  11M. 
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new  meetiiig.  The  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburg.  Tlie 
demands  of  the  commissioners  were  reasonable,  and  after  some 
ehow  of  opposition  the  twelve  gave  way.  For  this  they  were 
strongly  blamed.  They  had,  it  was  said,  been  boaght.  They 
luul  E^jld  Uie  liberty  of  their  countrynien  for  Federal  gold.  Tom 
(he  Tinker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  plainly  ao- 
cased  them  of  taking  bribes. 

Meanwhile  the  eommittee  of  si-xty  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort  on  the  tM-enty-eighth  of  August. 
Fifly-eeven  came.  Gallatin  again  spoke  for  law  and  order,  but 
Bradford  was  eager  for  rel>elliou.  For  a  while  it  seemed  likely 
that  his  counsel  would  prevail,  as  the  temper  of  the  men  who 
etijod  about  the  committee  was  bad.  Even  as  Gallatin  spoke 
some  aimed  their  rifles  at  his  head.  Some  by  other  signs 
gave  the  committee  to  understand  which  way  they  were  to 
vote.  When,  therefore,  the  resolution  to  accejit  the  offers  of 
the  commissioners  was  about  to  be  put,  it  was  clear  to  all  that 
no  one  woidd  dare  to  vote  yes.  But  Gallatin  was  ready  with 
an  expedient.  On  each  piece  of  paper  he  wrote  the  words  yea 
tod  nay.  The  ballots  were  then  distributed,  each  voter  destroyed 
whichever  word  he  chose,  dropped  the  other  in  the  box,  and 
DO  one  knew  how  he  voted.  The  count  showed  that  tliirty-four 
of  the  bits  of  paper  contained  the  word  yea,  and  twenty-three 
Diy.  A  new  committee  of  conference  was  then  appointed  and 
Hus  fifty-seven  adjourned. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  commissioners  was  that  every 
of  the  committee  of  sixty  should  plainly  declare  his  readi- 
to  obey  the  laws.  Another  was  that  tlie  people  should 
1)e  nrged  to  do  likewise,  and  to  promise  not  to  harm  the  excise 
offloen  in  any  way.  With  these  went  the  assurance  that,  if 
the  people  would  give  such  a  promise  before  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  all  would  be  welL  The  new  committee  of  confer- 
ence now  cjime  to  Jisk  that  the  time  might  l>e  extended  till  the 
tenth  of  October.  The  commissioners  refused.  They  could 
not,  they  said,  do  so.  The  question  of  obeying  the  excise  law 
was  therefore  instantly  put  to  the  people.  On  the  eleventh 
of  September  the  vote  was  taken  in  everj'  towusliip.  Three 
daj«  later  the  judges  of  election  met,  counted  the  vote,  put 
down  tlieii*  opinion  of  the  result  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  the 
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coramiasionere  at  Union  Town.  No  report  came  from  Alliy 
ghany.  From  Westnioreland  came  word  that  no  exciae  ofiBcer 
could  with  safety  enter  it.  From  Washington  and  Fayette 
nothing  which  could  be  considered  an  expression  of  opmloa 
was  received,  and  the  commisaioneFB,  much  disheartened,  tnraod 
their  steps  homeward. 
y  By  this  time  the  malcontents  began  to  grow  frightened  and 
the  friends  of  order  to  plnok  up  their  courage.  A  committee 
from  the  towns  in  Fayette  ossm-ed  Governor  Mifflin  that,  if  no 
outbreaks  should  happen  elsewhere,  peace  might  be  qnickljr  lO- 
stored  among  them.  Three  days  later  the  people  of  Pittaboig 
assembled,  denounced  the  expulsion  of  their  fellows,  and  bade 
them  return.  In  October  the  Parkinson  Ferry  delegates  once 
more  met  and  sent  two  of  their  number  over  the  mountains  to 
meet  the  approaching  troojis.  One  was  named  David  liudick. 
The  other  was  William  Findley,  the  Anti federalist,  the  bitter 
hater  of  the  Goveniinout,  and  afterward  the  author  of  a  pleat- 
ing history  of  the  insurrection  in  which  he  bore  a  part  Tlujy 
met  the  army  at  Carlisle,  were  received  by  Washington,  pre- 
eented  a  copy  of  some  resolutions,  explained  the  state  of 
Wefitem  country,  and,  it  is  likely,  urged  him  to  turn  back 
troops.  But  such  aasorances  of  peace  aa  they  could  give  W( 
thought  insufficient.  The  troops  marched  on.  Rt?diok  and 
Findley  rode  back  in  haste  to  Pittsburg  for  more  expUcit  com- 
mands. Again  the  Parkinson  Ferry  Convention  was  called, 
again  resolutions  more  favorable  than  ever  were  pamed, 
again  Findley  went  back  to  tlie  army.  But  Washington 
then  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
Congress.  A  few  days  after  the  militia  marched  into  Parki: 
son's  Ferry  a  general  seizure  of  suspocted  men  was  mad( 
Some  were  dismissed  for  want  of  e\ndence.  Some  were  bonn 
over  to  apjMiar  fcDr  trial.  Two  were  afterward  found  gnilty  of 
treason.     These  the  President  pardoned.* 

*  Till!  •uthuriiiet  for  the  lncid«nts  of  the  WUakej  Innrrcolion  an :  IQatory 
of  the  InSTUTcciioi)  in  the  (oar  Weetcm  Coootlca  of  Pcniuylranit,  1701.  WW- 
Ivn  Flndlej.  IndJcnts  of  (bo  Insvnvotioo.  H.  U.  Rntckrnridgr.  RepO^^H 
tha  BecKtuj  of  tb<>  Treaanty  to  tb*  PrctidaDt  nf  tbv  Unitetl  Bute*  rvW^^I 
the  iucsectitioD  of  tbr  EiciK'  Law  in  certain  CoantJci  of  Penogjrlrmnla.  GkllatinH 
llentoir  on  the  Luurrcctloo.  Tbc  Inauircotlon  of  the  Tvor  I7M  in  th«  We9t<.-ni 
Ooimite  of  Pni8s;lraaU.    TownMsd  Wwd.    Me&L  QlJt.  Soe;  of  Pa,,  roL  vL 
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It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  men  of  that  day  that 
eighteen  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
mtrched  about  the  streets  with  the  word  "Insurgents"  on 
their  hata.  Accounts,  too,  have  come  down  to  us  of  ehamefol 
acts  of  cnieJtj  done  to  the  captives  of  "tlie  dreadful  night"; 
how  they  were  pulled  from  their  beds  by  the  soldiers,  cursed, 
beftten  with  scabbards,  and  dragged  shoeless  and  half  naked 
to  damp  cellars  and  bams ;  how  they  were  driven  like  cattle 
throngh  creeks  when  the  water  was  waist  high,  and  tied  back 
to  back  at  night  like  criiuinals  or  slaves.  That  many  were  so 
treated  there  is,  unhappily,  but  too  much  reason  to  believe. 

The  insurrection  now  being  over,  twenty-five  hundred 
tnope  nnder  Morgan  spent  the  winter  in  the  district  as  a  guard. 
The  rest  came  back  to  towns  and  villages  whence  they  had  gone 
out  to  receive  the  welcome  due  to  hei-oes.  Bells  were  rung. 
Cannon  were  discharged.  Dinners  were  given  in  their  honor, 
tnd  long  Usts  of  toasts  were  drunk.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  one  of  the  striplings,  who,  decked  in  his  uniform, 
marched  proudly  down  the  village  street,  knew  that  he  had 
borne  a  part  in  a  really  great  event.  The  aflEair  has  been 
named  an  insurrection.  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a 
riot  Its  import^ince  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government  its  au- 
tL<Hity  had  been  defied  and  its  officers  forcibly  withstood. 
The  qoestion  had  then  been  raised,  What  would  the  people 
do!  Would  the  citizens  of  one  State  invade  the  soil  of  an- 
othv  Stato  and,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  reduce  rebellious 
dtiseofl  to  obedience  to  Federal  law?  Or  would  they  de- 
dare  each  State  a  sovereign  and  leave  the  general  Govem- 
ment  to  arrange  such  troubles  as  beet  it  could  ?  The  response 
to  the  President's  call  for  troops  had  forever  put  such  ques- 
tions at  rest 

QDMtly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  people,  "Washington 
had  baitenea  back  to  Philadelphia  to  give  an  account  of  the 

Itr.  W«nl  adda  to  hi«  p«per  Wilkins's  Account  of  the  GAtb«rii)g  at  Bniddock's 
lUd,  rad  Gallatin's  Memoir.  Sec,  also,  the  American  Daily  AdrerttBcr,  tba 
FtaBfjHmttbi.  Oazcttc  Procwdiiiga  of  the  New  Jerac?  Hiatorial  Society,  vol.  fi. 
LU*  af  A.  J.  DallM,  Rhtorj  of  the  Western  Inaurrectioa.  H.  M.  Draekenridge. 
PMoMd&og*  of  tbe  £xa«utlTe  of  the  United  Statea  respecting  tbe  InsurgeotJ^ 
ITM. 
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afitair  to  Congress.  Monday,  the  third  of  November,  waa  tho 
day  whereon  the  lIoTises  should  have  met.  Bat  such  were  tlie 
delays  of  travel,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  memlters,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Aaron  Barr,  on  the  morning'  of  the 
eighteenth,  that  the  Senate  could  muBter  a  quorum.  The  next 
day  the  President  came  down  to  the  Hoose  and  delivered  his 
address.  He  narrated  tho  rise  of  the  Wliiskey  Insorrectioa, 
told  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  suppress  it,  praised  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  militia,  and  gently  reproached  "  certain  self-created 
societies"  for  their  behavior.  His  reproaches  for  a  whilo 
passed  unnoticed,  and  the  House  had  almost  finished  tho  draft 
of  the  reply  when  a  motion  to  condemn  the  eocietiee  wm 
brought  in.  No  sooner  was  it  before  the  House  than  William 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  stood  up  to  speak.  He  did  not,  he  eaid, 
hope  to  make  proselytes.  But  when  he  saw,  or  thonglit  he 
saw,  the  House  of  Representatives  assume  the  office  of  censor, 
he  could  not  sit  silent.  What  were  these  self-creatod  aodetiei 
the  representatives  were  asked  to  condemn  ?  How  many  men 
in  the  fifteen  States  could  say  they  were  not  members  of  % 
self-created  society  ?  Under  that  term  came  every  political, 
and  every  philosopliical,  and  every  religious  society  in  the  land. 
The  Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  the  Presb^ierians  and  the 
people  called  the  Friends,  must  then  bear  a  share  of  the  blame. 
It  was  clear  that  the  President  meant  the  Democratic  Sociotii 
But  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  let  tho  Democrats  alone, 
the  House  suppose  that  a  vote  of  censtire  would,  like  the  wan 
of  a  magician,  lay  a  spell  upon  these  people  ?  Censure  would 
breed  recrimination,  and  every  one  of  them  would  rise  to  an 
importance  greater  than  before. 

The  whole  question,  said  another,  turns  npon  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  ought  to  be  proved.  Have  the  Democratic  So- 
cieties been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Wcptcm  inBorreo- 
tion  J  This  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  direct  e\'idence. 
But  how  do  gentlemen  handle  it  ?  Tljey  go  oJT  into  abstract 
propositions,  a  thing  never  heard  of  where  a  fact  was  to  be 
proved.  "  I  say  where  direct  prfiof  is  wanted  we  see  gentle- 
men standing  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour  t^^ther,  without 
attempting  to  advance  a  single  fact  in  support  of  their  asser- 
tions."   Yet  this  is  tho  only  kind  of  evidence  tliat  these  so- 
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cieti*  are  hostile  to  the  Federal  Goverament.  If,  said  a  third, 
the  President  had  not  believed  them  to  be  harmful,  he  never 
would  have  said  so.  It  was  his  duty,  exclaimed  a  fourth,  to 
gpeok  as  he  has,  and  the  present  amendment  vfill  bring  forth 
good.  It  will  plunge  them  into  oon tempt.  It  will  make  them 
detested  and  abhorred.  They  aie  "  illicit  combinations."  Their 
conduct  is  as  far  from  fair  and  honorable  aa  Christ  from  Belial. 
They  are  men  prowling  in  the  dark.  The  member  from  Mary- 
land gave  an  account  of  the  Baltimore  Society.  The  men  who 
formed  it  were  removed  from  any  censnre  that  could  be  cast 
by  the  mover  of  this  amendment  under  debate.  They  were  a 
land  of  patriots.  Not  the  fair-weather  patriots  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  patriots  of  '75.  They  were  men  who,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war,  when  the  army  seemed  no  better  tlian 
a  forlorn  hope,  had  left  home  and  friends  and  gone  forth  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  Americaia  Liberty.  They  were 
men  who  had  driven  from  American  soil  the  lawless  disturb- 
ers of  the  world.  And  how  had  tliey  acted  in  the  late  crisis  I 
Did  they  not  denounce  the  hisurrection  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  ?  Did  they  not  refuse  to  correspond  with  any  society 
that  aided  it  ?  Nay,  more,  did  they  not  leave  their  counters 
and  their  desks  and  go  out  and  help  to  cmsh  it  ?  Are  these 
the  men  to  have  congressional  odium  cast  upon  them  ?  No  I 
they  deserve  rather  every  mark  of  approbation  the  Federal 
Govununent  can  bestow.*  It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the 
«t  traits  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  that  they  began  busi- 
after  dinner,  bolted  their  doora,  and  voted  in  the  dark. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  shocking.  But,  sir  (and  here  the 
speaker  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  alluding  to  the  Senate,  whose 
room  was  over  that  of  the  Representatives),  is  there  no  other 
place  where  men  bolt  their  doors  and  vote  in  the  dark  1  Is 
there  not  a  branch  of  ovr  Legislature  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment IB  doing  business  in  that  way  ?  Does  it  become  us,  then, 
lo  point  at  others?  Why  not  let  these  societies  speak  onti 
The  people  do  not  look  on  them  with  a  great  deal  of  rever- 
eoct,  yet  they  like  to  hear  them.  Wliat  reason  is  there  for 
oil  this  alarm  among  the  stockholders  'i  Why,  if  a  man  favors 
Democratic  Societies,  must  "  the  President  be  drawn  across  his 
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face  "  ?     If  this  bnsineea  of  denunciation  once  begins,  •who  i 
tell  where  it  will  end  ? 

That  it  might  end  speedily,  the  first  amendment  was  wit 
drawn  and  a  new  one,  almost  in  the  language  of  the  Pr 
dent's  address,  introdnced.   It  was  now  moved  to  strike  oat  the ' 
words  "  self -created  societies"  and  put  in  "the  Democratic 
Societies  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Pittsburg."     When 
the  vote  was  taken,  forty-seven  stood  np  in  the  affirmative. 
The  nays  were  forty-five.     The  Committee  of  the  Whole  theo 
rose,  reported  the  amendment  to  the  House,  and  the  Hone 
threw  it  out.     Next  day  the  words  "  self -created  gocieties' 
were  restored  to  the  answer,  some  more  amendments  madt^l 
and   the  entire  clause  voted  dovm.     In  the  address,  when 
presented,   the  words  did  not  appear.     The  self-created  so- 
cieties, nevertheless,  began  to  defend   themselves.     Tluit  at 
Baltimore  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     That  at  Philadelphia  spoke  to  the  Patriotic  Societies 
thronghout  the  land.    But  it  was  to  no  purpose.    Their  power 
was  gone.    The  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  ruin  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  of  Paris,  the  pubhshed  dispatch  of  Monroe,  the 
attacks  of  the  Federal  journals,  and  the  pamphlets  of  Porcu- 
pine, were  more  than  they  could  bear. 

The  true  name  of  Peter  Porcupine  was  William  Gobbet 
and  he  was,  of  all  the  pamphleteers  at  that  time  in  AmericSiil 
the  most  able,  the  meet  Barcastic,  the  most  entertaining  and 
successful.  His  native  country  was  England,  where  ho  first  saw 
the  Ught  of  ihy  in  a  farm-house  in  tlie  tovra  of  Famham,  Snr- 
rey.  As  ho  grew  up,  his  bnsiness  was  to  drive  robins  from  the 
turnip-seeds  and  rooks  from  the  peas.  Then  he  went  to  clifiH 
bo.\-edgings  and  wood  beds  of  flowere  in  the  Bishop  of  Wii^H 
cheater's  garden,  and  at  last  set  ofE  to  Kew  Gardens,  where  a 
good-natured  Scotchman  gave  him  lodging  and  found  him 
work.  From  Kew  he  went  back  to  Famham,  and  from  Fa 
ham  wandered  up  to  London.  There  ho  toiled  as  a  copyt 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  oflice,  till,  one  bright  morning,  he  took 
king's  shilling  and  joined  the  fifty -fourth  regiment  of  foot.  Fo 
eight  years  he  was  a  soldier.  But  in  1702  be  came  over 
Philadelphia  and  began  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  speak  Englia 
for  he  had  himself  spent  six  months  in  France.     While  ci 
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gtged  in  this  work,  Joseph  Priestley  landed  at  New  York. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1791,  an  angry  Birmingham 
mob  had  fired  the  Doctors  liotific  and  burned  it,  with  all  the 
books  and  apparatus  it  contained.  Smarting  under  his  wrongs, 
Pliestley  collected  what  property  remained  to  him,  and  sought 
Tcfilge  in  the  United  States.  Had  he  come  a  few  years  earlier 
or  a  few  years  later,  a  dozen  lines  in  the  DaUy  Advertiser 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  thought  all  his  arrival  de- 
aenred.  But  he  landed  in  1704,  when  the  insolence,  the  injus- 
ti«»,  the  high-handed  outrages  of  British  officials  had  driven  the 
Bepublic^ns  into  all  manner  of  foolish  acts.  That  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  chemists  then  living ;  that  he  had  won  the  Copley 
medal ;  had  discovered  oxygen  gas,  carbonic-oxide  gas,  nitrous- 
o-tide  gas,  sulphm-ous-oxide  gas,  and  had  proved  that  tlie  red 
color  of  arterial  blood  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  was 
to  the  Republicans  of  small  moment.  That  he  had  answered 
Burke's  ''Reflections,"  and  been  maltreated  by  an  English 
mob,  was,  however,  of  the  greatest  moment.  It  gave  a  new 
opportunity  to  express  the  fierce  hatred  they  felt  towai-d  Eng- 
land, and  they  gladly  seized  it.  They  hailed  him  as  a  martyr, 
and  overwhehned  him  with  attention.  The  Democratic  Soci- 
ety addressed  him.*  The  Tammany  Society  addressed  him.f 
The  Associated  Teachers  and  the  Republican  natives  of  Eng- 
Und  and  Ireland  got  up  demonstrations  in  his  behalf.  As 
Cobhett  read  these  addresses  his  indignation  swelled  high. 

took  up  his  pen  and  produced  a  pamphlet  which  he  called 
ations  on  tlie  Emigration  of  Doctor  Joseph  Priestley. 
Porcupine."  The  mamiscript  was  carried  to  Mathew 
Ckrej,  the  cliief  bookseller  at  Philadelphia.  But  Carey  would 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thomas  Bradford  saw  it  next, 
md  sgrved  to  print  it  for  half  the  profits.  They  amounted  to 
forty  cents,  of  which  Cobbett  received  twenty.  Though  he 
little  in  money,  he  made  much  in  reputation-    The  vigor 

his  stylo,  the  felicity  of  his  nicknames,  the  fearlessness  of 
Lis  stnc  tores,  marked  him  out  as  the  chief  of  pamphleteers. 
S< .  ' '  writer  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  it  is  likely  the 
1*1  -  gave  him  much  encouragement  to  go  on.     Half  a 

dozen  pamphlets  now  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  and 

•  JUserican  Dally  Advertiser,  June  10,  171H.         f  Ibid.,  June  18,  1794. 
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called  forth  as  many  replies ;  for  each  was  a  fierce  attack  oa 
the  follies  and  inconsistenciea  of  the  Democrats.* 

Glad  as  the  Kepublicans  were  to  see  Priestley,  there  vrene 
other  distinguished  strangers  whose  arrival  they  beheld  with 
dread.  Since  the  April  day  when  Washington  stood  forth  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  thousands  of  foreigners  had  come  orer 
the  sea  from  Ireland,  from  St.  Domingo,  and  from  Fnuvee. 
Some  were  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  held  those  f»x 
trem©  notions  of  Democracy  which  were  the  horror  of  t'.  : . 
Federalist  in  the  land.  Some  had  titles  and  ribbon*,  were 
familiar  with  courts  and  palaces,  and  had  been  the  asBOciates 
of  princes  and  kings.  Theee  were  the  dread  of  the  liepubllcuu. 
Could  the  Republic,  it  was  asked,  be  safe  while  counts  and  mar- 
quises, barons  and  lords,  walked  the  streets  of  cvi  i  '  . 
exercised  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  ni 

racy  by  their  presence  and  their  votes  t    As  tlie  ];i      ; ■ ,  ' ! 

proscribed  and  hunted  aristocrats  of  Europe  hud  but  i     i  i  i 
homes  in  Americsi,  Uve  here  two  years,  go  into  any  c-iiirt 
record,  show  a  good  character,  swear  to  supiKirt  the  Constit 
tion,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Did  any 
American  wish  to  sec  a  duke  contesting  an  election  with  a 
tered  soldier  of  the  war,  or  go  before  a  justice  he  was  fotxred 
call  "  My  Lord  "  ?     It  was  indeed  impossible  to  prevent  sac 
creatui*e6  coming  to  our  sliores.     But  they  never  should  b«^ 
naturalized  till  they  had  renounced  their  titles  and  become  aa 
others  were.    Toward  the  close  of  December  the  whole  subject 
came  up  before  tlie  House.     The  bill  under  discussion  wasoi] 
to  amend  the  naturalization  act  of  1700.    Some  talk  was  hcl 
about "  good  moral  character,"  about  the  difficulty  of  px>r  mt 
getting  two  witnea.<08,  and  about  the  baneful  effect  emigrant 
from  the  disordered  and  corrupt  states  of  Europe  would  sun^lj 
have  on  the  purity  and  simphcity  of  the  American  cha 
But  nothing  of  interest  occurred  till  the  first  of  January,  1793 
On  that  day  a  resolution  was  offered,  that  if  an  alien  appHu 


•  The  FffJerul  Tlew  of  iho  conduct  of  lh«  DemocnU  b  well  vet  forth  In  • 
panpblnt  colled,  U&nliua;  with  Kotca  *ni1  Roforvnecs,  1794.  MniiUiiK  k]>|>r*r«i 
oHgtUAll/  In  th«  Columbiiin  Cenllnel,  Spplcmbcr  8-17,  17M.  Tb«  Frmdi  Rc»t>- 
latioa  wu  rerlewcd  in  a  pamphlet :  The  Revolution  in  France,  eoniMarad  in  r*. 
■p«ct  to  Ita  ProgrflM  and  Effect*,     liy  An  Ainerican,  1784. 
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fcr  citizenship  and  bore  any  title  or  order  of  nobility,  he  must 
lenuonce  it  before  the  court  in  which  he  applied.     The  oppo- 
nents for  a  while  were  disposed  to  turn  it  into  a  jest.     What, 
it  was  asked,  was  the  use  of  such  an  amendment  ?    It  reminded 
him,  one  spe-aker  said,  of  an  old  law  which,  within  his  memory, 
had  been  in  force.    When  he  was  a  boy,  if  a  man  diot  himself, 
die  neighbors,  not  content  with  his  death  in  this  world,  damned 
him  in  the  next,  and  then  drove  a  stake  through  his  body. 
Ndiility  was  in  much  the  same  situation.     It  had  committed 
suicide,  and  this  amendment  was  the  stake  through  its  body. 
over  the  cotmtry,  just  at  present,  it  was  the  fashion  to  rave 
IgainBt  nobility.    Had  this  always  been  so  ?    Had  there  not 
been  a  time  within  the  memory  of  the  House  when  the  men 
who  now  cried  out  against  nobles  were  glad  to  see  them  spend- 
ing tbeir  money  and  their  blood   in  the  American  cause? 
Some  of  these  noblemen  are  in  dungeons,  some  have  had  their 
chopped  off.     But  some,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  now 
wsong  US,  broken  in  fortune,  and  living  on  the  charity  of 
fiends.     Their  native  land  has  cast  them  out.     They  have 
Hne  to  UB,  for  whose  liberty  they  fought  and  bled.     Shall  we 
Bj  to  such  men,  Tou  cannot  become  a  citizen,  you  cannot 
vote,  yon  cannot  mn  for  office,  you  cannot  practice  a  profes- 
aon  till  you  have  gone  into  a  coiirt  and  renounced  your  titles 
yotir  stars  1     Suppose  one  of  them  did  tliis  thing,  what 
to  hinder  the  next  man  who  met  him  from  saying,  "  My 
Lord,  I  wish  yon  a  good-morning "  i     Were  Lafayette  to 
make  his  home  in  America,  would  any  man  insult  him  by  re- 
fadng  to  caU  him  Marquis?    This  frivolous  kind  of  legislar 
don,  tliJs  legislation  against  names  and  not  against  substance, 
wii  the  disgrace  of  France.     France,  too,  was  a  republic,  and 
h  the  excess  of  republicanism  liad  abolished  the  aristocratic 
names  of  her  towns.     Conde,  and  Dunkirk,  and  Tonlon,  and 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  Lyons,  had  been  changed.     One  she  had 
nuned  Havre  de  Marat.     In  another  she  had  put  up  a  column 
to  anuounee  its  min.     Nay,  she  even  pulled  down  houses  where 
aristoeratfi  had  lived.    What  did  aU  this  amount  to  ?    Would 
any  num  in  hib  senaes  say  that  liberty  was  more  secure  in 
Fnmee  eince  a  town  had  been  called  Havre  de  Marat  ?   Would 
any  man  aay  that  lilwrty  was  more  secure  in  New  York  since 
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King  street  had  been  named  Liberty  ^  li  the  people 
every  vestige  of  nobility  abolished,  why  wait  for  the  arrival  of ' 
dukes  and  barons  il  Why  not  begin  at  homeii  One  luember 
of  the  House  had  lately  been  at  New  Haven,  and  saw,  upon 
the  top  of  the  State-House,  the  figure  of  a  crown !  It  had  been 
there  since  before  the  war.  Again,  at  Middletown,  the  same 
member  had  entered  a  church,  and  there,  upon  the  top  of  the 
organ,  was  the  imago  of  a  crown.  Was  Connecticut  safe  while 
Buch  symbols  existed  i  Why  not  forbid  the  word  Worshipful  t  J 
Why  not  abolish  the  freemasons  ?  Wliy  not  say  no  membei^| 
shall  enter  the  House  with  an  aristocratic  gold-laced  cloak  I  ~ 
Why  not  call  on  foreigners  to  renounce  the  Jacobin  Club  and 
the  Pope  ?  Did  the  danger  lie  in  the  titles  or  in  the  men  I 
The  National  Convention  had  called  the  Duke  of  OrleanB 
i^galitS.  But  where  was  !fegalite  now  ?  The  amendment  could 
have  but  one  effect.  Every  man  who  opposed  it  would  be 
branded  as  an  aristocrat.  Every  man  who  supported  it  would 
be  lauded  as  a  Republicam 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  debate,  with  this  pmrposo  in  Tiwr, 
a  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays  was  made.  The  anger  of  the 
Eastern  members  was  extreme,  and  they,  in  turn,  brought  for' 
ward  an  amendment.  It  provided  that,  when  an  alien  re- 
nounced his  titles,  he  should  also  renounce  Ids  right  to 
slaves.  They  were  determined,  if  the  Southern  members  h 
them  up  as  aristocrats,  to  hold  up  the  Southern  mcml>er& 
dealers  in  slaves.  The  motive  for  this,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
coidd  bo  nothing  else  than  to  brand  members  as 
Had  it  not  l)een  said,  over  and  over,  tliat  tlicre  was  in 
United  States  a  party,  not  only  of  Aristocracy,  but  even 
Monarchy  ?  Was  not  the  present  moat  favorable  for  holdini 
np  these  people  to  jwpular  resentment  t  This  might  not 
the  wish  of  the  gentleman  who  asked  for  the  yeas  and  naya. 
But  it  would  surely  be  the  result.  There,  the  people  will  cry 
out,  there  go  the  Eastern  aristocrats !  they  wanted  to  bring  in 
nobihty  here,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  Europe, 
amendment  was  opposed  bocoase  it  was  frivoloua. 
denied  that  it  was  trifling.  An  abolition  of  titles  wis 
tial  to  a  Republican  revolution.  The  sons  of  tite  Cincinnati 
could  not  have  inherited  their  honors,  and  yet  the  minds  of 
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AmericAiia  wcto  nnivereally  disgusted  with  the  institution. 
And  now  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who  had  called  for  the  ayes  and 
najs.  rose  to  explain.  The  thought,  he  declared,  of  holding 
up  membere  of  the  House  to  popular  detestation  had  never 
come  into  his  mind.  He  was  misunderstood.  The  idea  must 
bve  arisen  in  the  brain  of  the  member  who  stated  it.  Bat, 
since  his  call  gave  such  uncommon  uneasiness,  he  should  give 
itap. 

A  member  from  North  Carolina  took  the  same  view  as 
Giles.  He  began  calmly,  but  as  he  went  on  grew  warm  and 
excited.  The  amendment  of  the  gentlerajm  fi-om  Maasaehusetts 
did  no  credit  to  his  candor  or  good  sense.  It  was  an  attack  on 
the  Constitution,  on  State  governments,  nay,  on  the  members  of 
the  Hou^e  who  sat  for  the  southern  States.  Would  the  mover 
dare  to  come  forward  and  say  that  slave-holders  were  unfit  to 
hold  office  in  a  republic  ?  Let  the  House  recall  the  conduct 
of  these  men  during  the  late  war  for  independence.  Let  the 
House  recall  the  behavior  of  their  Representatives  under  the 
present  Government  and  then  say,  if  it  could,  that  the  members 
from  the  South  did  not  show  more  Repubhcan  spirit  than  the 
members  from  the  East.  The  amendment  was  the  most  mo- 
MPchical  and  despotic  thing  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  What 
right  had  the  House  to  say  to  any  class  of  men,  You  shall  have 
tins  kind  of  property  and  not  that  ?  Was  this  the  time  for 
nich  language  ?  The  slaves  all  over  the  world  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  They  had  turned  the  West  Indies  into  an  im- 
sceue  of  slaughter.  Thousands  of  whites  had  been 
Thousands  more  had  fled  for  refuge  to  America.  In 
the  South  at  that  very  moment  the  planters  could  with  diffi- 
culty keep  their  slaves  in  peace.  Did  the  gentleman  know 
wh^  would  happen  if  such  a  motion  passed  at  such  a  time  ? 

The  best  speech  was  made  by  Lee.  The  evils  of  noble 
did  not  come  from  their  names,  but  from  privileges, 
reasons  had  been  given  why  noblemen  could  not  become 
good  Republicans.  Their  education  was  one.  The  superiority 
they  held  over  their  fellows  was  another.  The  servile  court 
ptkl  them  waa  the  third.  Apply  these  to  the  relation  of  master 
■od  vlave.  Would  it  not  prove  tliat  the  people  of  the  South 
HWo  anfii  to  be  Repubhcans?    But  this,  every  one  knew,  was 
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not  the  fact  They  did  own  slaves,  but  their  hearts 
•warm  for  the  rights  of  man.  The  call  for  the  ayes  and 
was,  he  thought,  ill-timed.  It  would  spread  an  alarm  that 
aristocracy  was  coming  to  ruin  the  land.  It  would  hold  up 
certain  gentlemen  who  opposed  it  as  aristocrats.  It  would 
spread  jealousies,  suspicions,  unjust  alarms.  He  was  therefore 
against  it.  Though  Mr.  Giles  withdrew  his  motion  for  u  call,^ 
another  member,  with  twenty-three  to  second  him,  renewed  itJ^B 
This  was  more  than  a  third  of  the  House,  and  the  call  was  in 
order.  Thereupon  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment forbidding  a  slave-holder  to  be  naturalized,  renewed  it, 
and  in  turn  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  On  Mr.  Dea 
amendment  the  yeas  were  twenty-eight  and  the  nays 
three.  On  that  of  IVIr.  Giles  the  yeas  were  tif  ty-niue  and  tha ' 
nays  thirty-two. 

When  the  President  signed  the  bill,  it  provided  that  orerj 
alien  who  came  into  a  court  to  be  made  a  citizen  must  hav« 
lived  five  years  in  the  country,  must  have  declared  his  wish  to 
be  made  n  citizen  three  years  before,  must  have  spent  one  yetr 
in  the  State  where  he  then  was,  must  renounce  allegiance  to 
his  former  sovereign,  and  if  he  bore  any  title  of  nobility,  must 
renounce  tliat  too.* 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  was  deprived  of  the  serriooi 
of  the  only  two  men  his  co] j  heart  ever  really  loved.  Hamil-i^ 
ton  ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.!  Knox  rengiwd 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  War.  X  The  Treasury  was  now  be- 
stowed on  OUver  Wolcott.*  Timothy  Pickering  waa  mide 
Secretary  of  War.  |  These  appointments  confirmed,  the  grad- 
ual redemption  of  the  public  debt  provided  for,'*'  and  the 
management  of  the  Sinking  Fund  intrusted  Uj  a  commimoo, 
the  Houses  adjourned.  But  the  senators  liod  scarcely  reached 
their  homes  when  they  were  summoned  to  meet  again  in  June. 
The  English  treaty  had  come. 

That  instrument  had  been  signed  at  London  on  the  niw 
teenthof  November,  1794,  and  the  original  and  a  duplicate! 
by  two  different  packets  to  the  United  States.     But  so  del 

•  ApproT«Ni  Jftoiuiry  29,  n»5.  •  Fphru»ry  8,  1796 

f  J«&imt7  31,  (70S.  I  JUIU117  t  1796. 

i  DecemtMr  81,  1704.  *•  ApptOTod  Much  S,  1T98.' 
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»ere  the  sbipe  in  making  port  that  Congress  had  risen  and  the 
members  gone  back  to  their  eountmg-houses  and  their  farms 
(eforo  the  treaty  arrived.     At  last,  on  the  evening  of  the  bcv- 
mih  of  March,  a  copy  was  placed  by  Randolph  in  Washing- 
toi's  bands.     A  proclamation  was  then  sent  out  for  a  special 
ceadoQ  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June  twenty-four 
members  were  in  their  seats.    The  treaty  was  laid  before  them. 
But  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  debate  was  made  public.     Thia 
the  Republicans  at  once  declared  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
From  the  day  whereon  Jay  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  the  Gullican  party  had  openly  declared  the  Minis- 
ter could  accomplish  nothing.     When  they  heard  that  he  had 
been  well  received,  he  was  accused  of  selling  himself  for  Brit- 
ish gold.     When  it  was  known  that  he  had  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  a  shout  went  up  that  he  had  "  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
majesty  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  that  "he  richly  de- 
tarred  to  have  his  lips  blistered  to  the  bone."  *    When  it  was 
reported  that  something  was  really  being  done,  every  Republican 
deterniinod  to  oppose  it     The  tiling  must  of  necessity  bo  bad. 
Was  not  Jay  an  aristocrat  ?     Had  he  not  already  tried  his  hand 
at  treaty-making  and  failed  ?    If  he  were  ready  to  rob  the 
West  of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
with  Spain,  would  he  not  give  up  yet  greater  things  that  a 
treaty  might  be  made  with  England  'i    Then  the  French  party 
at  Philadelphia  prepared  an  efiBgy  of  the  envoy  and  hid  it  in  a 
boriier-fihop  near  the  pillory.     Thence,  one  morning  in  June, 
17W,  they  took  it  out  and,  while  the  crowd  shouted  and  cheered 
About  tiieni,  placed  it  erect  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.    A 
nd  of  iron  was  in  the  right  hand  of  the  image.     A  copy  of 
Swift's  hated  speech  on  British  depredations  was  in  the  left. 
On  ofJe  cover  were  the  words  ^'•Nemo  repents  ftiit  tvrpissimus" 
Words  taken  from  the  second  satire  of  the  great  Roman  poet, 
"j^bn  defiant  aK^"  waa  written  on  the  other  cover,  for  Virgil 

I  •  On  tKi«  U>p\c  »  writer  exdoinied  in  ridicule:  "  Hear  the  voice  of  truth,  hear 

I  beltere  I   John  Jay,  ah  I   th«  arcb  traitor — seize  liim,  drown  him,  hang  him, 

1  Uo;,  flav  him  alive !    Hen  of  America,  he  betrayed  you  with  a  kiti  I    As  soon 

■  In  act  foot  on  the  soil  of  England  he  kissed  the  Queen's  hand.     He  kissed  the 

QiUMi's  band,  and  with  that  kiss  betrayed  away  the  rights  of  man  and  the  liberty 

«rf  ktamok."    Oracle  of  the  Day,  Kovembcr  28,  1796.    Also,  New  Jersey  Ad- 
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also  had  been  ransacked  for  a  Buitable  verse.  Hnng  from  Uie 
neck  by  a  hempen  string  was  a  copy  of  John  Adams's  "  De- 
fence of  the  Constitutions,"  and  on  this  was  scrawled  the  lino 
of  Ovid, "  Scrihere  jusiit  awrum"  After  standing  some  boon 
on  the  pillory,  the  efligy  was  taken  down,  guillotined,  the 
clothes  set  on  fire,  and  iJie  body  blown  to  fragments  by  the 
powder  it  contained.* 

As  soon  as  it  leaked  out  that  the  treaty  waa  actually  in  the 
strong-box  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  long  papers  began  to 
appear  denouncing  it.  First,  in  point  of  time,  were  the  letters 
of  "  Franklin ; "  f  letters  so  widely  read  and  so  much  admired 
that  three  hundred  subscribers  to  the  Danbury  Chrouide 
petitioned  the  printer  to  republish  them  in  that  sheet. 

The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
says  the  writer  in  one  of  them,  has  been  before  the  Executi 
for  upward  of  two  months.  Yet  not  a  sentence  of  its  contenti 
has  passed  the  Executive  door.  Did  the  treaty  affect  the 
ministration  and  not  the  people,  there  might  bo  some  cxcu 
for  this  monopoly.  But  it  is  to  be  the  supreme  hiw  of  the  laud. 
It  aflfects  the  people  as  well  as  the  administration.  To  kc«'p  II 
from  the  people,  therefore,  shows  a  contempt  for  their  o])imo: 
"When  Mr.  Jay  went  out  we  were  taught  to  expect  an  adj 
ment  of  our  claims.  But  they  have,  it  seems,  been  swallowi 
up  in  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  "We  were  led  to  bcliov 
that  our  rights  would  be  asserted  with  firmness.  But  at  ti 
very  moment  our  flag  is  the  sport  of  Britain,  and  our  projMJrt; 
is  her  prey.  What  was  the  upshot  of  the  spirited  demandr 
of  Denmark  on  the  British  Ministry  ?  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
and  a  commerce  free  from  reetraint.  "What  is  the  n 
our  policy  i  Robbery  upon  robbery,  insult  upon  insult 
of  the  blessed  results  has  just  been  seen  in  New  York 
a  newly  imported  John  Bull  has  had  tlie  front  to  pull  down  • 
French  tiag  the  citizens  put  up  in  tlieir  coffee-house.  What, 
then,  may  we  expect  when  the  treaty  becomee  the  supreme 
law?t 

The  incident  allnded  to  by  "  Franklin  "  happened  toward 
the  close  of  May.    The  flag,  which  had  been  down  for  some 
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*  Kew  York  Jounul,  Augiiit  i,  1794. 

t  lodtpcBiknt  Qialteer,  Ibj,  June,  17VS. 
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time,  iiad  jnst  been  replaced  when  on  Englishman  came  to 
the  Tontine  to  lodge.     One  night  he,  mth  a  party  of  friends, 
sat  late,  and,  wlien  the  last  liad  gone,  sent  the  servant  from  the 
room  on  an  errand.    When  the  servant  came  back  the  stranger 
liad  departed,  and  the  French  flag  had  l>een  torn  from  its  place 
on  the  wall.     In  the  morning  the  whole  city  wajs  in  commo- 
rion.    No  stocks  were  sold  in  the  exchange-room.     The  mer- 
chants neglected  their  business  and  left  their  goods  upon  the 
irhanree  in  the  rain.     The  Tontine  and  the  streets  were  filled 
with  excited  men  during  the  whole  day.     Some  Frenchmen, 
tliinkiag  an  English  officer  who  lodged  in  the  Tontine  might 
have  been  concerned  in  the  act,  went  to  his  rooin,  took  his 
army  coat,  brought  it  down  stairs  and  pulled  it  to  shreds  in 
the  coffee-room.    The  Republicans  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  tlie  capture  of  the  thief.    A 
whaling  boat,  manned  by  sixteen  sailors,  went  in  pursuit  of  a 
nnel  on  which  he  was  believed  to  have  sailed.     But  he  was 
not  on  board. 

The  letters  of  Franklin  were  still  being  published  when  the 
Senate  rose.  The  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  a  vote  of  twenty 
to  ten.  But  the  twelfth  article  seemed  so  objectionable  that 
it  had  been  snsjiended.  It  forbade  American  vessels  carrying, 
ir  from  English  ports  or  from  the  United  States,  to  Europe, 
taj  coffee,  any  cocoa,  any  sugar,  any  molaases,  any  cotton ;  for 
Jay  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  were  eren  then  each  year  being  shipped  in  the 
Ith-  With  this  reservation  and  a  recommendation  of  fur- 
friendly  negotiation  on  the  matter  of  impressment,  the 
tte,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  advised  the  President  to  sign, 
still  under  diacusfiion,  two  motions  were  made,  one  by 
Benry  Taxowcll  and  one  by  Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  Burr  proposed 
thst  all  consideration  of  the  treaty  should  be  postponed, 
^'  ■ '  if  should  be  urged  to  negotiate  further, 
>  should  be  amended  and  four  others  ex- 
ponged.  Mr.  Tazewell  moved  that  the  President  should  be 
»(I  ■  ■  -  ■  !  the  treaty,  and  gave  seven  reasons  why. 
B"  voted  down.    A  motion  to  recommend  the 

President  to  renew  the  claims  of  American  citizens  to  com- 
peoflftdoo  for  negroes  and  other  property  carried  away  also 
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failed.     It  was  now  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jane.     On 
twenty-sixth  the  Senate  enjoined  the  members  not  to  alloi 
any  copy  of  the  treaty  to  be  made  public,  and  adjourned. 
For  three  days  more  the  contenta  of  the  document  were  kept 
secret ;  but,  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  substauee  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Aurora.    Some  one  hod  seen  a  copy,  had  wricten 
down  all  he  could  from  memory,  and  had  sent  the  paper  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.*     Among  those  who  read  the 
sketch  in  the  Am-ora  w^asla  man  named  J  Stevens  Thomscm 
Mason.     He  was  a  strong  Republican,  was  one  of  the  senator 
who  sat  for  Virginia,  had  voted  against  ratitication,  had  nc 
ticed  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  Aurora's  sketch,  and  det 
mined  that  the  people  should  no  longer  be  left  in  doubt.     He 
accordingly  took  his  own  copy  and  sent  it  to  Bache,  with  al 
letter  bidding  the  editor  make  such  use  of  it  as  he  saw  fit.] 
On  the  first  of  July  Bache  published  the  note  and  the  treat 
in  pamphlet  form.f    The  American  Daily  Advertiser  printed ' 
it  entire  on  tlie  second. 

The  joy  of  the  Republicans  was  intense.    Praises  of  Mason 
soanded  on  every  hand,  and  huge  packages  of  the  pamphlet 
wet  from  the  prese  were  sent  off  by  expresses  to  eyexy  great 
town  in  the  Union.     By  the  morning  of  the  second  of  Jul] 
the  riders  had  reached  New  York,  and  the  citizens  were  in»J 
formed  that  copies  could  be  had  at  noon  on  the  second. 
Four  days  later  they  entered  Boston,  and  on  the  seventh 
the  montb  the  editor  of  the  Chi-onicle  notified  the  public  tha 
a  copy  was  for  sale  at  Larkins's  book-store,  in  Cornliill  8Uvot.J 
On  the  eighth  the  Selectmen  summoned  tlie  town  to  meet  and 
consider  the  treaty.     On  the  ninth  the  Independent  Chroni- 
cle printed  the  iirst  eight  articles.     On  tlie  tenth  upward 
fifteen  hundred  men  crowded  their  wuy  into  Faneuil  Ha 
What  they  would  there  do  was  alrea<ly  well  known.    Fc 
two  years  their  hatred  of  Great  Britain  had  steadily  growa^ 

*  Tht6  sketch  was  copied  by  the  American  Dailj  AdTcrti»er,  June  SO,  1706. 

f  Aurortk,  July  1,  1793.  The  tremtj  was  not  published  io  the  Aurora;  only 
■drertlsed  therein.  On  the  firat  of  July  it  wu  Doiiccd  at  Xcw  York  that  "aercnl 
copies  of  llic  trrnty  were  in  town,  and  it  wa«  hoped  that  one  would  aoon  leak  OVL" 
Kcw  York  Journal,  July  I,  1  "lii. 

X  Th«  tr«mty,  with  Mason's  letter,  appoared  la  Uw  Daily  Adrertiser,  July  $, 
1788. 
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more  and  more  intense.     She  bad  plundered  their  sliips ;  ehe 
had  impressed  their  seamen ;  she  had,  they  believed,  let  loose 
the  Algerines  to  prey  upon  their  commerce,  and  incited  the 
lodiAQB  to  make  war  upon  their  frontier.     The  siglat  of  an 
English  face  upon  the  street,  the  ap[)earance  of  an  English 
flag  at  a  mast-head,  was  sure  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
salt  of  a  marked  kind.     One  day  in  June,  1795,  a  mercliant- 
jnan  flying  the  English  colors  sailed  past  the  Castle  and  made 
fast  to  the  Long  Wharf.     She  had  come  to  trade.     The  name 
upon  her  stem  was  "  The  Betsy  of  St.  Croix  " ;  but  the  cap- 
tain explained  that  it  had  been  assumed  to  deceive  the  priva- 
teers cruising  in  nmnbera  among  the  Bermuda  Isles.     Her 
troe  name  was  the  Speedwell.     Her  cargo  was  made  up  of 
lignum  vitae,  pineapples,  and  hides.    Stress  of  weather  had 
compelled  her  to  seek  a  port ;  but  the  French  Consul  knew 
better.     The  Betsy  was,  he  knew,  a  British  privateer,  and  he 
at  once  complained  to  the  Governor.     Meanwhile  his  suspicions 
got  abroad,  and  in  a  few  hours  handbills  were  being  scattered 
through  the  streets,*    They  bade  the  people  come  and  see  a 
Britiiih  privateer  destroyed.     When  the  crowd  had  gathered, 
the  *hip  was  boarded,  the  captain  and  crew  ordered  on  shore, 
and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hold  searched.     In  a  little 
ile  two  swivel-guns  and  two  three-pounders,  forty  charges 
shot,  fifteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  eight  mufikets  were  on 
The  captain  solemnly  protested  that  the  arms  and  pow- 
wcre  to  protect  the  ship  against  the  small  gunboats  of  the 
uda  Isles.    But  the  people  believed  him  not,  pronounced 
ship  a  British  privateer,  threw  the  guns  into  the  bay, 
chopped  down  the  masts,  dismantled  the  cabin,  towed  tlie  hull  in- 
to the  harbor,  and  gave  it  to  the  flames.  The  wind  and  tide  drove 
it  on  Cliarlestown  beach,  where  it  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 
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Win  be  performed  at  the  steps,  bottom  of  I^ng  Wharf,  A  COMEDT 

of  stripping  tb« 

BERMUDIAN  PRIVATEER. 

CiriZEVS  :  Remember  there  have  been  near  three  hundred  nf  our  American 
■eU  takes  by  these  Bemudiana,  and  have  roceiTed  the  most  barbarous  trcat- 
nu  from  tboM  Damn'd  PIRATES  I ! ! 

Xbv.  Americana,  if  yon  feel  the  spirit  of  resentment  or  revenge  kindling  in 
r  bt«Mte,  let  us  be  unit«d  in  the  cause. 
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The  charred  timbers  were  still  visible  at  low  tide,  and  tl 
town  still  boasted  of  the  deed,  when  the  day  for  tl»e  inoetiDg 
came.    After  a  moderator  had  been  chosen,  and  the  purpose 
etated,  one  of  the  crowd  made  bold  to  question  the  right  o^H 
the  people  to  discuss  the  treaty.     It  woo  Id,  he  said,  loolc  like-™ 
an  attempt  to  "unsenatorize  the  Senate."    But  he  was  quickly 
silenced  and  told  tliat  his  doctrine  would  "  unpopularize  the 
people."     It  was  then  moved  to  read  the  treaty ;  but  thid  was 
overruled.     There  was  no  need  of  it.     Everybody  who  cared 
to  had  done  so  already.     When  the  question  waa  put, 
the  citizens  of  this  town  approve  of  the  treaty  ? "  not  a 
went  up  in  the  affinnative.     When  the  noes  were  called 
fifteen  hundred  hands  were  displayed  in  the  hall.     A  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  was  chosen  to  frame  an  address  to  WaBlus(»too. 
They  foimd  twenty  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  these  the 
town  officers  sent  off  by  express  to  the  President. 

As  the  rider  hastened  westward  he  carried  with  him 
news  of  the  toMTi-meeting.     At  Hartford  it  was  reported  tbat^ 
Le  had  commands  to  go  into  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Democratic  Societies  were  to  sap- 
ply  the  steeds.     At  Kew  York  the  presses  were  stopped  at 
midnight  that  the  news  might  be  inserted  in  tlie  papers.    In 
the  morning  the  people  rea/1  it  with  delight.     Crowds  stood 
upon  the  street-comers  discussing  it.     Such  promptness,  such 
spirited  resentment  was,  the  Hepablicans  declared,  most  praise- 
worthy ;  New  York  must  do  likewise.    Not  a  moment  most 
he  lost ;  such  was  their  haste  that  a  call  for  a  town-meei 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Thureday,  the  sixteonth  of  Jul 
All  good  citizens  were  summoned  to  be  in  front  of  Fotleral  H. 
at  twelve  o*clock  on  Saturday.     On  Friday  handbills  denoun 
ing  the  treaty  appeai-ed.    It  waa  non-reciprocal ;  it  gave  up  t' 
right  of  search  ;  it  called  for  no  indeTuuity  for  the  injury  doni 
by  holding  the  posts  ;  it  yielded  advantages  no  American  ought 
to  yield  but  with  his  life ;  it  settled  princijiles  dangerous  to 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people.     The  eflfoct  of  the  b: 
was  immense.     At  the  Tojitine,  at  Brannon's  Tea  Gardcna, 
the  Indian  Queen,  nothing  was  talked  of  during  the  who! 
day  but  the  treaty,  tlie  nteeting,  and  John  Jay.     In  llie  eT( 
ing  some  merchants  gathered  at  tlie  Tontine.     With  theoi' 
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irero  Hamilton  and  Rnfus  King.  "WTien  tliey  parted  the  nigLt 
vas  fw  apent ;  but  they  had,  by  that  time,  made  plane  for  tlie 
moROW  and  had  drawn  up  an  address  to  the  i>eopIe.  It  came 
ont  in  the  newspapers  of  Saturday.  They  had,  the  merchants 
said,  looked  in  vain  for  the  hideous  features  ascribed  to  the 
treaty ;  they  ui^ed  the  people,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  meet- 
ing and  discuss  it  in  a  cahn  way. 

The  time  named  was  twelve  o'clock,  and,  just  as  the  last 
Stroke  was  heard,  Hamilton,  who  stood  upon  a  stoop  in  Broad 
street,  began  to  harangue  the  crowd.  He  did  not  know,  he 
1,  who  called  the  meeting,  for  the  call  was  not  signed.  But 
I  got  no  further  in  his  speech,  for  the  crowd  cried  out,  "  Let 
US  have  a  chairman  !  Let  ua  have  a  chairman ! "  A  few  min- 
atee  later  William  Smith  was  named,  elected,  and  sent  to  take 
his  place  on  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall.  And  now  Peter 
Livingston  attempted  to  speak ;  but  Hamilton  broke  in.  Each 
tppealed  to  the  chairman.  The  chairman  appealed  to  the 
crowd.  The  crowd  decided  in  favor  of  Livingston.  Thero- 
npon  the  shouting  and  hissing,  the  coughing  and  hooting,  be- 
came deafening.  Wlien  he  could  make  himself  heard  he  de- 
manded a  division.  All  who  favored  the  treaty  were  to  go 
to  the  left.  All  who  opposed  it  to  the  right.  A  great  crowd 
went  off  to  the  right.  But  more  stood  theii*  ground.  There- 
Dpon  Hamilton  again  addressed  the  chaiiiuan  and  urged  a  fall 
and  free  discussion.  Broekholst  Livingston  replied.  The 
tmty  had  been  long  in  the  people's  hands.  They  knew  all 
■boat  it  To  discuss  it  was  to  waste  time,  and  time  was  pre- 
eioaa.  The  President  might  ratify  the  iniquitous  instnmaent 
at  any  moment.  The  decision  of  the  meeting  must  be  made 
qtiicklj.  Nor  was  the  street  a  fit  place  for  debate.  But  if 
tBj  wuhed  80  to  do,  and  would  go  to  a  church,  some  one 
voold  be  present  to  refute  Mr.  Hamilton.  At  this  point, 
thoM  who  had  gone  to  the  right  came  back,  and,  finding  the 
wiAnfriTig  in  disorder,  went  off  to  the  Battery,  fonned  a  ring, 
and  burned  copies  of  the  treaty.  This  done  they  returned 
with  some  French  flags  and  a  number  of  sailors  from  the 
Fnoch  ships,  stoned  Hamilton,  and  threw  the  meeting  into  yet 
grmtet  confusion.  This  was  too  much,  and  Hamilton,  with 
the  blood  streaming  down  Ids  face,  called  upon  the  friends  to 
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order  to  follow  him,  and  left.  Broekhokt  Livingston 
moved  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  make  readj  a  set  of  re6ohi> 
tiona  condejiming  the  treaty.  The  chairman  attempted  to  put 
the  motion.  But  some  one  who  stood  beside  Livingston  read 
a  list  of  names,  called  for  a  vote,  and  declared  them  chosen. 
The  crowd  then  separated.* 

While  theee  things  were  happening  on  "Wall  street,  a  band 
of  old  soldiers  marched  about  the  town.  They  bore  with  them 
a  rude  portrait  of  Jay,  and  carried  the  colors  of  France  ani 
America  with  the  British  flag  reversed  beneath.  Where 
now  Grand  sti-eet  and  the  Bowery  were  then  green  fields,  and 
a  great  moxmd  of  sand  which  the  townsmen  had  named  Bunka 
Hill.  On  the  summit,  long  after  cat  down  to  fill  the  Collect 
Pond,  was  a  fine  grove  of  cedars,  and  the  ruins  of  a  star  fort 
thrown  up  in  days  l)efore  the  war.  There  the  liepublicans 
burned  their  picture,  cheered,  and  dispersed. 

The  adjourned  meeting  took  place  on  the  twentieth, 
wliich  time  the  committee  Ixad  prepared  twenty-eight  I 
reasons  why  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  was  bad.  The  vague  claims 
of  Great  Britain  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
well-defined  and  just  demands  of  America.  After  illegally 
holding  the  posts  for  twelve  years,  it  was  wrong  to  give  Eng- 
land eighteen  months  more  to  withdraw  her  troops.  No  po«t< 
were  named,  but,  in  a  general  way,  merely  those  along  the 
boundary-Une  mentioned.  Fart  of  this  boundtuy  was  in  dispute, 
and  might  lie  made  the  pretext  for  retaining  wme  of  the  forta 
yet  longer.  Provisions  for  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship 
to  British  subjects  in  the  districts  to  be  given  up  were  so  lootid 
that  a  man  who  came  into  one  of  them  the  day  before  evacua- 
tion might  become  an  American  citizen  the  day  after.  There 
was  to  be  DO  compensation  for  keeping  the  forts  or  carrying 
away  the  negroes.  Nothing  was  said  about  impressment  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  declared  British  subjects  were  not  debarred  frum 
collecting  anti^revolutionary  debts  in  the  usual  way.  Yet  a 
special  commission  was  provided  to  audit  them.  India  oo; 
tndrce  was  restricted.  Great  Britain  was  free  to  use  all 
rivers,  ports,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States.  Amcrio 
were  shut  out  from  those  of  British  America.    No  duty  w; 
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to  be  laid  in  either  country  on  peltry  brought  by  land  or  in- 
land waters.  Tliis  was  all  on  ono  side  :  for  Americans  carried 
Tery  little  fur  through  the  Britieh  posseisBions,  bat  the  subjects 
of  King  George  carried  much  through  the  States.  The  re- 
etion  that  citizeus  could  not  accept  commifisionB  in  the  army 
fnavy  of  a  foreign  power  hindered  the  acquisition  of  military 
knowledge.  The  treaty,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  peculiarly 
liosdle  to  France. 

To  insult  John  Jay  and  the  British  flag  now  became  a 
fkvorite  sport  with  the  Republicans.     They  began  it  on  the 
iborth  of  July.    The  day  was  then  kept  with  far  more  Bpirit 
dun  at  present.     The  fireworks  were  not  so  fine,  and  the 
military  display  was  leas  imposing.     But  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Indeisendence  never  failed  to  arouse 
in  the  men  of  that  generation  feelings  which  the  men  of  our 
time  cannot  know.     If  a  town  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
MKae  rtrlic  of  the  late  war,  a  beacon,  or  an  earthwork,  with  a 
OOnple  of  rusting  cannon,  the  townsmen  and  tlie  few  miUtiamen 
were  sure  to  assemble  there,  fire  a  salute,  make  speeches,  and 
go  back  to  a  public  dinner.     If  the  town  had  no  such  treasure, 
it  at  least  had  a  tavern.     There,  on  the  fourth  of  each  July,  the 
men  of  note  were  sure  to  meet,  sing  songs,  drink  fifteen  toasts, 
and,  when  these  were  finished,  respond  to  a  number  of  "  volun- 
teers."    In  1795,  the  men  wlio  responded  to  the  volunteers 
generally  drank  destruction  to  the  treaty  and  made  puns  on  the 
name  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Jay.     The  sentiment  at  one 
I  withering  was,  "A  perpetual  harvest  to  America;  but  clip't 
'wil^:B,1iime  legs,  the  pip,  and  an  empty  crop  to  aU  Jays."* 
At  another  it  was  hoped  that  ''■  the  cage  constmcted  to  coop  up 
]  the  American  Eagle  "  might  prove  a  trap  for  none  but  King- 
fbirdfl  and  Jays-f     Some  soldiers  at  Wilmington  drank  with 
cheers  to  the  wish  that  Jay  and  his  treaty  might  '•  be  forever 
politically  dajnned."  X     A-t  a  foiirth  meeting  some  one  pro- 
posed *'  The  late  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Britain  : 
Mar  bis  next  treaty  be  that  of  entreating  his  countrymen  to 

•  PWUddplila  Comtj  Brigade  at  Fnmkford  Creek.    Anron,  July  7,  1T96. 
4  The  LIghl  Infantry  and  the  Lf^on  at  New  York.     Aurora,  July  10,  1T05. 
i  Imleivndent  Gazetteer,  July  11,  1795.    Aurora,  July   13,   1705.     BoBtoa 
,  Jolf  97,  1786. 
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pardon  his  many  backslidingB."  *  The  Cincinnati  at  Xi 
Castle  on  the  Delaware  expressed  the  hope  that  John  Jay 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  purgatory.f  Ten  days  Liter,  wl 
the  Frenchmen  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  Republic, 
a  toast  was,  "The  Republic  of  America:  May  she  never 
mistake  Jay-birds  for  Eagles."  J  Mason  was  very  diffcpently 
treated.  He  was  the  honest  senator,  he  was  the  manly  patriot, 
he  deserved  the  plaudits  of  every  tnio  friend  of  liberty.  IIo 
was  the  hater  of  dark  ways ;  he  was  the  model  representative ; 
he  was  the  man  who  had  revealed  npon  the  house-top  w! 
had  been  spoken  in  the  closet.** 

While  the  half-tipay  revellers  were  still  cheering  their  iombt^ 
some  painters  and  limners  at  Kensington  were  busy  prepAring 
a  rude  transparency  of  Jay.  The  ship-carpenters  at  that  town 
had  engaged  thorn,  and,  when  night  came,  lH)re  the  painting 
through  the  chief  streets  of  Philadelphia.  |  In  the  foregronitd 
was  a  life-size  figure  of  Jay.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  pur  of 
balances,  with  American  Liberty  and  Inde[>endcnce  in  the 
higher  pan  and  British  gold  in  the  lower.  With  hia  left  be 
offered  a  copy  of  the  treaty  to  a  group  of  senators  who  stood 
about  him,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so:  *'  Come  up  to  my  price 
and  I  will  sell  you  my  country."  Late  in  the  evening  the 
figures  were  burned  at  Kensington  amidst  tlie  shouts  of  the 
crowd.^  Some  light-horse  attempted  to  scatter  them  ;  but 
the  Bhipwrights  drove  off  the  troops  with  a  volley  of  stones. 
The  next  day  a  board  inscribed  "Morell's  Defeat"  nuuiced 
the  spot.^  and  a  eword  he  dr<~>]iped  in  liis  flight  was  advcstiMd. 
and  then  contemptuously  sold  for  four  cents.  ^  As  the  news 
of  the  affair  spread  it  was  greatly  exnggoratwl  by  one  party 
and  much  disparaged  by  the  other.  The  Republicans  wore 
careful  to  mention  that  while  tlie  prooession  was  on  the  march 
Mifflin  had  sent  a  great  lx)dy  of  militia  to  dieperse  it,  and  that 
the  people  had  l>eaten  the  hirelings  and  put  them  to  flighL  J 
The  Federalists  maintained  that  the  affair  was  of  no  moment. 


*  Auroni.  July  I«.  17M. 

{  Cnqrrlor  FranfUK,  JuljT  IS,  170S. 

*  See  ilm  Aurora,  Julj  7,  10,  170S. 

*  Aurora,  July  9,  HW. 


f  New  York  Journal,  July  18,  17»«. 
Aarart,  July  17,  1798. 
I  New  York  Jountal,  July  8,  11.  179B. 
0  N>w  York  Jonmml,  July  IS,  17»V 


JlbW,  JoljSa,  1795. 


t  Ouctt*  of  Um  United  Suum,  July  17,  inx. 
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Some  dnmken,  Ul-minded  peraons  had  met  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  every  sober  citizen  was  long  abed,  had  crept  in  silen^'e 
through  tlie  back  streets,  and,  overcome  with  shame,  had 
banted  what  they  called  an  effigy  far  beyond  the  Hmite  of  the 
town.*  At  New  York  the  Frenchmen  begged  the  citizens  to 
tike  away  the  tricolor  from  the  Tontine.  Since  the  treaty 
bod  been  made,  the  French  flag  had,  they  said,  no  business  in 
the  room.f 

One  evening  in  Jnly  the  people  at  Savannah  met  before 
tie  State-IIouse,  put  an  eihgy  of  Jay  and  one  of  their  sena- 
tors, Gimn,  in  a  wagon,  di'ew  them  through  the  streets  and 
along  the  bay,  and  at  last  burned  them  on  the  gallows  that 
stood  upon  the  old  South  Common.  :f  At  Charleston  the 
multitude  were  more  violent  still.  The  city  was  fnll  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  llalf  the  ships  that  came  to  the 
wharf  sailed  under  the  British  flag.  Half  the  import  and  ex- 
port business  of  the  State  was  done  by  EngUsli  factors  at 
Charleston.  Since  the  massacre  at  St.  Domingo,  whole  streets 
bad  become  inhabited  by  none  but  Frenchmen.  The  French 
tongue  was  as  much  spoken  as  the  Euglish,  and  the  people 
were  di^'ided  in  their  sympathies  between  the  two  nations. 
Bnt  the  greater  part  were  on  the  side  of  the  French,  called 
each  other  Citizen,  exchanged  the  fraternal  hug,  wore  the 
cockade,  and  joined  the  Society  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  or  the 
Society  of  French  Republicans.  The  moment  the  ti*eaty  ar- 
rived, the  city  was,  theitjfore,  in  commotion.  The  ships  in 
the  harbor,  the  taverns,  the  public  buildings,  almost  every 
bonee  that  had  a  pole,  ran  up  the  American  flag  to  half- 
mast.*  At  night  the  hangman  burned  a  bundle  of  copies  of 
the  treaty  near  the  Old  Market  in  Broad  street.  ||  A  week 
Inter  the  Frenclunen  celebrated  the  fourteenth  of  July,  a  day 

•  Ourtte  of  the  United  Stfttes,  July  7,  1793. 

f  "  Avis  pour  Ic  Gazette  Amfirieainc — Les  Bona  Framjais  qui  sont  i.  New 
Tork,  ajant  pris  connuBsancc  du  trnit^  passij  arec  loa  Anglais,  prient  MM.  lea 
AnUriotinea  dc  eetto  rillo  d'Ater  ie  pariUon  tri^colore  qui  cBt  su  caf6,  Ic  trouvent 
(Uu  Mil*  circonstancc  d6pl«c4,"     Argus,  July  4,  1798.     Aurora,  July  7,  179B. 

J  See  ■  Letter  from  Savannah,  July  2!5, 1795,  in  .American  Daily  Advertiser,  An- 
gam  12, 1795;  also,  Federal  Intelligencer  and  Baltimore  Gazette,  AuguBt  14, 1796. 

•  Wilmington  Chronicle,  North  Carolina  Weekly  Advertiser,  July  31, 1795. 
I  Aarora,  July  29,  1795. 
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which  was  to  them  what  the  fourth  of  July  is  to  Americana.' 
Niunbere  of  the  citizens  took  part,  and  before  the  festiTitr  was 
over  (h-agged  the  British  fkg  through  the  filth  of  the  streets 
and  burned  it  in  front  of  the  British  Consul's  door.*  On  the 
seventeenth  of  the  month  the  town  met  in  St.  Michael  Church 
to  condemn  the  treaty  and  address  the  President.  One  nn- 
happy  man  ventured  to  praise  it.  But  the  mob  seized  him^ 
dragged  him  to  a  pump,  and  ducked  him  till  life  was  almost 
extinct.  Kor  was  the  behavior  of  the  Republicans  at  Phila- 
delphia any  better.  As  the  news  of  meeting  after  meeting 
came  into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  party  made  up  thedr 
minds  that  Philadelphia  should  delay  no  longer.  A  hand- 
bill, therefore,  was  quickly  written  and  scattered  through  the 
fitreets.f  In  that  bouibastic  language  so  pleasing  to  orators  of 
the  time,  it  bade  all  who  read  it  come  without  fail  to  the, 
State-House  yard  on  the  afternoon  of  Tluirsday,  July  th< 
twenty-third.  The  momentous  question  then  and  there  to 
discussed  is,  said  the  handbill,  "  Are  the  People  the  Logiti* 
mate  Fountain  of  Government  ?  There  is  creeping  into  yoi 
Constitution  an  insidious  serpent  whose  venom,  once  infused,^ 
will  exterminate  every  spark  of  gratitude  and  national  faith* 
Attend  1  Tour  rights  are  invaded.  France  is  our  arowied 
friend,  and,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  was  onr  vigorona  and 
undaunted  advocate.    Great  Britain  is  the  universal  foe  of 


liberty,   and   you,  from    your  regeneration    to 


present 
infomal 


moment,   have  been  the  guiltless  victims  of 
malice." 

The  meeting  was  held,  the  treaty  denounced,  fifteen  citi- 
zens appointed  to  frame  a  memorial  to  the  Executive,  and 

*  Extract  from  A  Letter  from  a  Gentlemui  in  CbtrlcttOD,  dated  Jnljr  18, 17911. 
Aaron,  Jul;  SO,  1796. 

f  TOWN-SfEETTNG.— TREATY. 

Gtizens !  agscroble  at  the  8lat<!sBouse  on  Tliaredjiy  aftcnioan,  the  SSd  I 
at  1  o'clock,  tlira  nnd  thore  to  discuH  the  Jlomcntous  Qqestioo,  rii.:  Arc 
People  the  LcgitinuOe  Fountain  of  GoTeroment  *  There  l«  creeping  Into  jtwr 
CoT)«t)tution  an  iasidlous  Serpont,  who!>e  venom,  once  Infused,  will  cxtcnninata 
erery  rfinninitifc  Spark  of  Ornlitinlr  and  ^Jationnl  Fftilh  1  .Vtl«n<l  I  your  rigbttara 
inraiJod  1  France  is  our  avowed  Friend,  and  in  the  hour  of  Adrer«ltv  waa  oof 
Tigoroua  and  undaunte<l  Advocate.  Ortat  Britain  is  the  unircrval  Foo  of  Liberty; 
and  Toa,  from  your  Rc];rneration  to  the  preamt  moment,  haro  been  tlie  guiltlcH  , 
rictims  of  her  Infernal  malioe. 
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adjoommeat  taken  till  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.     The  re- 
port was  then  read,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  the  voting 
done  by  a  show  of  hauds ;  but  no  more  than  two  were  at  any 
time  raised  in  the  negative,  though  six  thousand  men  were 
Bud  to  be  in  the  yard.     The  reasons  given  for  disliking  the 
treaty  were  almost  identically  those  assigned  at  New  York, 
•D^  when  they  reached  the  President,  bore  the  signatures  of 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  Republicans.     Now  there  was  pres- 
ent in  the  yard  an  Irishman  who,  like  Priestley,  the  Republic- 
ins  delighted  to  honor  as  a  firm  friend  to  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  businesa  of  the  meeting  being  finished,  and  the  people 
about  to  disperse,  a  man  well  known  to  all  present  stood  up 
ind  moved  a  welcome  to  Citizen  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 
Encouraged  by  the  shouts  which  followed  the  mention  of  that 
name,  the  speaker  conld  scarce  wait  till  quiet  was  restored. 
Then  waving  a  pamphlet  above  his  head,  he  cried  out :  "  What 
a  damned  treaty !     I  make  a  motion  that  every  good  citiren  in 
this  assembly  kick  tliia  damned  treaty  to  helL"  *    His  advice, 
S6  far  as  poeeible,  was  taken.    Some  made  haste  to  bum  copies 
of  the  treaty  before  the  houses  of  the  Minister  and  the  Consul 
of  Great  Britain.     Others  drank  so  many  bumpers  to  the  ruin 
of  the  treaty  and  of  Jay  that  they  lost  their  wits,  broke  win- 
dows, qnarreUed,  and  insulted  Mr.  Bingham,  one  ci  the  Penn- 
fjkania  8enator6.t 

Daring  the  whole  month  resolutions  and  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  upon  Washington  from  every  great  city  and 
town  in  tlie  Union,  and  from  hamlets  and  villages  whose  names 
he  \m\  never  even  heard.    They  camo  from  Portsmouth,  ^  from 

'  A  liUit  Pkin  Engliali,  eta,    Peter  Porcupine. 
"  At  PhilaJclphb,  Blair  tlie  grett, 
Thi?  Irish  frunrJian  of  the  State, 
R«isM  his  hard  foot  to  p^ve  the  blow, 
And  erj'd,  *  To  hell  llus  child  must  go.' " 

The  Giiillolinft,  or  s  Demooratlc  Dirge,  p.  0. 
"Bltir  eiic  groai  '  wm  Blair  M'Olenarchan. 
[if  Onrtte  of  the  CntU>d  Slaks,  July  27,  1795. 
I  The  budbin  onlliog  th«  meeting  wa«  in  these  words : 
<J:A  IRA. 
To  the  Citizens  of  Portsmouth. 
Tlic  Crisis. 
Dib  (Cttisens  of  crerj  description)  is  the  Critit  o/yow  Fate.   TO-MORROW 
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Boston,  from  Plymouth,  from  Pbikdelpliia  and  New  York, 
from  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  from  Petersburg,  from  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  from  Wilmington  in  Delaware,  from  Flem- 
ington  in  New  Jersey,  from  York  in  Pennsylvania,  froni 
Powhatan  in  Virginia,  and  from  the  justices  of  the  coonty 
and  the  aldermen  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk.  Bordentown 
and  Crosfiwickfl,  Blackhorse  and  Reckless  Town,  all  in  New 
Jersey,  sent  in  paj>ers  urging  the  President  not  to  sign-  The 
men  of  Morris  county  and  of  Trenton  did  the  same;  buC 
Trenton  was  strongly  Federal.  A  second  paper,  therefoi 
soon  followed,  bearing  the  signatures  of  seventy  men,  and 
testing  that  the  sentiments  of  the  first  paper  were  in  no 
the  sentiment  of  the  town.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  tt 
New  York  also  declared  for  the  treaty  ;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Boston  did  the  same. 

To  aU  these  addresses  Washington  made  the  same  reply. 
It  was  his  custom,  he  stated,  when  pasting  public  measures,  to 
put  away  all  personal,  local,  and  partial  considerations ;  to  think 
of  the  United  States  as  one  great  whole ;  to  trust  that  sudden 
impressions,  if  wrong,  would  lie  changed  on  calm  reflection,  and 
to  consider  only  the  real  and  lasting  good  of  the  countiy.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  countrymen  done  the  same. 
Their  condutrt,  unhappily,  was  very  different.  Every  man 
who  could  read  the  treaty,  who  had  more  time  than  bueinesB, 
and  who  could  with  ease  put  down  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
made  haste  to  uphold  that  side  of  the  discussion  wliich  be«t 
suited  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     The  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  efta- 


you  are  warned  to  Aiminible  st  the  Sute-IIouso,  on  the  mofri  monMntoiM 
eioD  of  your  lives.  Tour  oB  i$  at  Stake.  The  Scnnte  tiave  btrgained  awajr  your 
Blood-Bought  pririlcgcs  for  less  than  a  Meas  of  Fottagc.  The  perfiilkma,  cor- 
rupting, and  oorrupted  Nation,  wbom  rou  ranqoished  with  joat  airorda,  are  now 
cndeaTiiring  to  vanquieh  you  with  tlictr  usual,  but,  aLa«!  too  focceaafnl  wc^mhi, 
Brithh  Ootd.'.'  Your  only  remaining  hope  is  in  the  PRESTDENTI  wUwnwUc, 
then,  to  a  Man.'  F9iut  up  jour  shops  and  warebousM ;  let  all  biintntt  MtMt 
Repair  to  tlio  Sute-IIouBe ;  RcTnonstrate  with  coohieag,  but  apirit,  agdmt  Ui 
signing  the  Treaty  which  will  be  th«  D*at\  Warrant  of  your  7V«dr,  4  «ataU 
hfjgary  wn  ui  and  <mr  jiotUrity  f»rt»tr!  f  If  you  regard  youraeUea,  yoar  chil- 
dren, and,  abore  til,  the  honor  of  four  ComUry,  AtttmbU  at  Ikt  Moad  of  th« 
BcUs. 

Fortntonth,  July  IB,  IfM. 
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iRKHtt  of  "AmericuB"  and  "Atticus,"  "Friends  to  Order," 

«Old  Soldier,"  and  "  Stanch  Whig." 

One  writer  remarked  tliat  the  citizens  of  America  were 
veiy  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mason  for  giving  them  a  copy  of  the 
tnatj.  When  a  Government  abounded  in  secrets  something 
VIS  rotten.  It  was  pleasing,  also^  to  know  that  the  Senate  had 
rMOmmended  more  friendly  negotiation  of  the  same  kind  with 
England.  Probably  Mr.  Jay  would  resign  his  office  and  be 
ready  for  a  second  voyage  to  London.  The  display  he  had. 
made  of  political  and  commercial  talent  must  highly  recom- 
mend him.  Besides,  the  royal  George  would  squeeze  him  by 
the  hand,  and  the  cunning  Charlotte  vouchsafe  a  gracious 
gtnile,  and  the  maids  of  honor  be  strangely  delighted ;  for  they 
had  all  found  much  pleasure  in  the  Quixotic  visage  of  the 
American  plenipo.*  Another  declared  that  a  man  who  could 
find  anything  good  in  the  treaty  "  must  be  blind  with  a  wit- 
ness." t  A  third  maintained  that  the  telescope  of  Herschel 
would  be  needed  to  pick  out  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  they 
60  distant  and  obscure.  $  "  Q&  Ira "  told  how,  when  a 
boy,  he  used  to  catch  jays  with  com  and  a  board  sized  with 
but  modem  Jays  were  not  to  be  caught  in  this  old- 
ioned  way.  For  a  board  a  treaty  was  used,  and  for  com 
Britlsit  gold.*  A  New  Hampshire  newspaper  asserted  that 
prayers  were  ordered  in  all  the  chiirches  of  the  State  for  the 
recovery  of  Independence,  who  was  suffering  under  threatening 
tymptoms  of  decay.  I  A  Virginia  paper  gave  a  long  account 
of  her  death.*  The  devil,  said  another,  in  the  form  of  a  snake, 
Mduced  our  first  parents  and  nrined  the  world.  The  same 
evil  geniaa,  in  the  form  of  an  American  Jay,  has  seduced  our 
Senate  and  ruined  a  nation.^  At  Boston  the  Republicans  sup^ 
plfflted  ombro  and  quadrille  with  a  game  called  Revolution. 
The  king  thoy  named  Capet,  the  queen  was  Strumpet,  and  the 
la  Guillotine.  ^   At  New  York  an  angry  Republican  made 


t  Boston  Gaiette,  Jiilv  27,  l^SB. 
•  Aurora,  July  21,  1T98. 


»tkd  Journal,  Julj  7,  17J>S. 
i'!«i  Oniettcer,  August  1,  1796. 
20,  1796. 
■  ittite.    Aim>r»,  July  28,  1796.   (j  Boston  GMCttc,  July  87,  179S. 
■  On  the  twcntT-fo»inh  of  June  last,"  wrote  another,  "  of  a  heciic  complaint, 
t  ibe  bore  vith  Chri«tiAn  fortitude,  died  Mrs.  Liberty,  late  oonxort  of  Amer- 
ladepmieai  G*JH;tte«r,  July  4,  1796. 
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some  comments  on  the  Preeidenf  s  reply  to  the  New  Yo^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce.     lie  had  expressed  pleasnre  that ' 
mercantile  commmiity  approved  his  conduct.      This,  it 
said,  was  truly  admirable.    It  contrasted  finely  with  his  answer 
to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Philadelphia  and  New  YorJ 
Did  the  common  people  mean  to  put  themselves  on  a  par  wit 
the  merchants  and  traders  ?    Were  five  thousand  of  the 
to  weigh  against  four  hundred  stockholders  i    Did  five  thoB 
understand  the  interest  of  the  country  as  well  as  four  hundred j 
Let  the  swinish  creatures  not  approach  the  presidential  sane 
ary  with  their  gruntings.     Was  he  to  be  pestered  with  the 
opinions  and  have  his  nerves  unstrung  by  their  advice  i    Wi 
he  not  sovereign,  infallible,  immaculate,  omniscient  t 
ened  and  presumptuous  wretches,  they  did  not  deserve  so  good 
a  monarch.*     Xor  was  language  such  as  this  used  only  by 
unknown  writers  for  the  press.    It  might  have  been  heard  froi 
the  hps  of  many  of  the  orators  who  at  every  trcaty-mec 
abused  the  Senate,  the  President,  and  John  Jay. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  said  one,  and  his  speech,  may  bo 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  oratory  of  the  day.  The  King  of  Gi 
Britain,  who  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  repubUcs,  joined 
combination  to  stifle  the  liberty  of  France.  "  Under  tljo  ol 
noxious  pretext  of  starving  tliirty  millions  of  men,  he  iseat 
orders  for  intercepting  the  correspondence  and  plundering 
commerce  of  neutral  nations.  The  destruction  of  our  risii 
commerce  and  tlie  annihilation  of  our  growing  navigntion  was 
his  object.  A  patriotic  phalanx  in  Congress  urged  ererjr  ex- 
pedient to  defeat  him  wisdom  could  suggest ;  but  the  Pre8i> 
dent  gently  insinuated  that  this  was  out  of  the  province  of 
Congress.  He  then  named  the  Chief  Justice  to  jwrform  the 
task  of  declaring  the  indignation  and  demanding  the  rights  of 
an  injured  people.  If  stem  aristocracy  had  not  steeled  \x 
bosom  against  the  generous  sentiments  of  patriotism  ;  if  gnt 
tude,  sensibility,  and  honor  had  not  been  enveloped  in  the  sabl 
gloom  of  political  prejudice,  he  must  have  been  animated  by  i 
magnanimity  worthy  of  his  country.  In  the  pre*KMU'c  of  r« 
pride  and  courtly  profligacy,  even  at  tlie  footstool  of  the  throi 
be  would  have  preserved  the  attitude  of  dignity  and  spoken 


*  New  Tork  Joarnkl,  September  3,  1709. 
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Hui  laagtuige  of  trutk  He  basely  apostatized  from  liis  Repub- 
licftQ  principles ;  he  etooped  to  offer  incense  and  flattery  to  a 
tynmt,  the  scourge  of  hia  country,  the  foe  of  mankind.  After 
&  long  negotiation  he  presented  the  treaty.  This  has  lieen 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  That  body  has  never  deigned  to 
adopt  the  sentimenta  of  the  people.  The  majesty  of  that 
afiBembly  has  never  been  polluted  by  the  vile  feet  of  the  swin- 
ish multitude.  The  existence  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  country 
las  boo  often  been  regarded  as  tlie  clmuera  of  some  distem- 
pered enthu^ast,  or  the  fiction  of  some  dangerous  demagogue. 
Has  not  the  funding  system  organized  a  great  aristocracy? 
Has  it  not  usurped  the  Senate  ?  Has  it  not  ruled  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  Has  it  not  shown  itself  in  servile  addresses 
to  the  Executive,  in  dangerous  appointments,  in  monstrous  ao- 
cnmalations  of  debt,  in  violations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
pnwcription  of  Democrats,  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? "  * 
When  he  had  finished  speaking,  hia  hearers  resolved  that  Con- 
gress and  not  the  President  had  the  right  to  regulate  commerce, 
10  ptumh  piracies,  to  declare  war,  and  that,  therefore,  some 
ten  of  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  treaty  were  imconstitu- 
tJanaLf  At  another  town-meeting,  held  a  few  days  before,  it 
wasrasolved  that  the  treaty  was  insulting  to  the  dignity,  inju- 
rious to  the  interests,  dangerous  to  the  security,  and  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  $  The  sailors  and 
shippers  of  Portsmouth  in  their  anger  made  effigies  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Jay  and  burned  them,  with  a  miniature  ship  of  sev- 
ejjly  tons,  on  one  of  the  whan-es.*  From  Savannali  came  the 
news  that  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  had,  in  a  charge  to  a 
jury,  called  the  treaty  "  a  pernicious  instrument."  J  A  Burke 
cotmty  grand  jury  put  down  in  their  list  of  grievances  that 
Uie  President  and  Senjite  held  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
had.-*' 

To  vmte  in  this  wise  became  the  fashion.    Any  man,  the 

'"  J.  Thompiton  at  Petersburg,  Vlrgini*,  August  1,  1796. 

■M  of  the  citizens  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
Uoolutions  of  tlie  citizens  of  Richmond,  Virgiiua,  Jalj  S9,  1796. 
'  Boeton  Gazette,  September  U,  1795. 
I  Oh;  Gazette  and  Daily  AdTcrtiser,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  September  6, 


*  Boaibrm  Centinel  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  October  1,  1799. 
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gnimbler  would  declare,  who  was  not  an  anBtocrat,  well  knew 
that  the  treaty  was  useless.  It  was  a  base,  unnatural  poUtic&l 
connection  between  a  republic  and  a  monarchy,*  They 
asked,  if  monarcliical  treaties  were  so  hateful  to  them,  why 
did  not  hate  that  with  France.  That  also  had  been  made  wii 
a  monarchy.f  But  'they  gave  the  question  no  heed, 
treaty  was,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessary,  impoUtic,  dangeruns, 
and  dishonorable.  It  was  unnecessary  because  it  was  an  artifi> 
cial  means  to  procure  a  national  end.  It  was  impolitic  becaoM 
England  -was  famed  for  perfidy  and  double  dealing,  and  becaose 
it  might  lead  to  a  war  with  France.  It  was  dangerous  becanae 
it  was  forming  a  connection  witli  a  monarchy ;  and  the  intjo- 
duction  of  the  fashions,  forms,  and  precedents  of  kingly  gov- 
emment  had  ever  been  ruinous  to  repubUcs.  It  waa  dishonor- 
able because  George  was  a  tyrant,  and  had  waged  a  bitter  war 
against  the  States.  But  suppose  that  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  accordance  with  soimd  policy.  Could  any 
rational  man  say  the  present  one  was  not  harmful  ?  Could  he 
think  of  the  concessions  made  and  say  it  was  not  humiliating  7 
Coiild  he  think  of  the  injuries  unatoned,  the  demands  unsatia- 
fied,  and  say  it  was  not  disgraceful  ?  X  ^^a  anything  to  bo 
done  to  hinder  British  officers  dragging  American  seamen  from 
the  decks  of  American  ships  ?  No  1  Were  any  damages  to 
paid  for  holding  the  frontier  posts  for  twelve  years}  X 
Any  for  the  blood  and  treiusure  lavished  on  Indian  ware  incii 
by  the  British  1  No  I  Any  for  the  hosts  of  innocent  woi' 
and  children  sacrificed  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  gun }  Xo  1 
The  1)ehavior  of  the  President  had  been  highly  improper, 
had  been  highly  monarchical.  He  deserved  to  Ih»  impcachi 
He  ought  to  be  imiK'ached  for  sending  Jolm  Jay  to  London 
for  his  reserve  toward  the  Senate;  for  his  reserve  toward 
people ;  for  evading  a  new  treaty  with  France.  It  is  mm 
to  be  lamented  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  as 
as  his  master  in  his  dealings  with  France  and  her 
the  United  States. 

On  the  day  wfaerecox  Washington  sent  his  reply  to  the 

•  Boston  Queue.  July  H,  1795. 
f  Independent  Gftsetteer,  Auguit  14,  I79B.  X  Se«  Lct(«n  of  Franklin. 

*  Speech  of  dasar  Angtistu  Bodue;  *t  WUisiiigton,  Delaware,  Aoguit  4, 179ft. 
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ton  address  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, It  was  in  French.  The  signature  was  that  of  Fauchet, 
who,  after  the  recall  of  Genet,  represented  France  in  the 
United  States.  Nine  months  before,  while  the  troops  were 
marching  to  put  down  the  "Whiskey  Insurrection  in  the  "West, 
Fauchet  sat  down  and  prepared  an  account  of  the  troubles  for 
his  goremment  at  Paris.  The  corvette  Jean  Bart  took  out 
the  dispatch  and  captured,  on  her  way,  a  British  merchant-ship. 
But  scarce  was  she  come  into  the  British  Channel  when  she 
WM  herself  brought  to  by  an  English  man-of-war.  Seeing 
that  his  flag  must  soon  be  struck,  the  captain  of  the  Jean  Bart 
rushed  to  the  cabin,  brought  out  the  dispatches,  and  hurled 
them,  with  the  letter  of  Fauchet,  into  the  sea.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  British  tar  le.aped  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  English  merchantman,  and,  when  the  boats 
from  the  frigate  picked  him  up,  the  French  dispatches  were 
m  his  hand.  Thence  the  letter  went  to  Lord  Grenville  who 
Bent  it  to  the  English  Minister,  who,  in  turn,  gave  it,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jnnior.*  Wolcott 
then  held  the  high  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

No  sooner  had  he  received  it  than  he  hastened  with  it 
to  Pickering,  who  had  now  become  Secretary  of  "War.  The 
two  consulted  the  Attorney-General.  Finding  that  he  agreed 
with  them,  they  waited  on  Randolph  and  urged  him  to  beg  the 
President  to  come  bai.'k  to  Philadelphia  without  delay.  The 
Secretary  wrote  the  letter  as  they  sat  with  him.  But  such  was 
their  anxiety  that  a  note  from  Pickering  went  out  by  the 
next  mail.  On  the  subject  of  the  treaty  he  felt  extreme  solici- 
tude. He  had  a  special  reason  for  feeUng  so.  But  he  could 
rrive  it  save  to  the  President  in  person.  lie  entreated 
aahington,  therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  Government 
with  all  convenient  speed.  "Warm  as  was  the  weather,  the 
President  at  once  complied,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  August, 
travel-stained  and  weary,  rode  into  the-^J^  A  few  hours 
later  the  letter  of  Fauchet  was  before  him.  -^ 

It  bore  the  number  10,  was  dated  the  *'  10th  Brumaire," 
and  claimed  to  give  "  a  clew  to  all  the  measures,"  of  wliich  the 
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commou  dispatches  of  the  Miaister  only  made  mentioEU  For 
this  clew  he  was  much  beholden  to  the  "  precious  confeeeionsof 
Mr.  Kandolph."  They  alone  threw  light  on  everything  that 
had  come  to  pass.  To  limit  the  explosion  in  the  West  to  a 
simple  question  of  excise  was  a  mistake.  It  was  closely  bound 
up  with  a  general  ex])lo8ion  long  prepared  in  the  public  mind, 
and  now  perhaps  checked  forever.  It  went  back  to  tlic  ver 
beginning  of  the  Goverament.  That  the  present  system 
government  should  produce  malcontents  was  naturaL  Such 
was  the  lot  of  all  new  things,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  ahame- 
ful  system  of  finance,  these  primitive  differences  would  assur- 
edly have  qtiickly  passed  away.  Unhappily,  the  funding  of 
the  debt,  the  organising  of  the  national  credit,  had  created  « 
financiering  class  who  bid  fair  to  become  the  anstocratio  ordar 
in  the  State.  Enraged  at  the  sound  of  the  words  treasnier, 
and  stock-jobber,  the  people  liad  revolted,  had  formed  politic 
societies,  and  had  united  in  a  great  political  i>arty.  The  imt 
cility  and  abasement  of  the  Government  toward  Great  Britain,^ 
the  perpetuating  of  the  national  debt,  the  defenceless  state 
the  comitry,  the  coldne&i  toward  France,  and  an  immoral  aii<j 
foolish  tax,  had  given  the  party  jwwer.  It  was  this  tax 
touched  tlie  people  of  the  West  It  was  their  final  grievance, 
and,  Republicans  by  principle,  independent  by  character  and 
situation,  they  were  resolved  to  be  patient  no  longer.  This 
decrepit  state  of  things  could  not  but  end  in  revolution  or  a 
civil  war.  The  i-evolntiou  was  preparing.  The  Government 
knew  this,  and  demanded  troops  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.^ 
Troops  were  refused.  The  Government  then  hastened  thdl 
local  insurrection  that  it  might  allay  tlae  fur  more  terrible 
storm  which  it  saw  was  fast  gathering.  This  he  inferredj 
what  Mr.  Randolph  had  said.* 


•  "Thui  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  lo  open  himself  without  iwerre.  He 
Imparted  to  rac  intcs^^^^iHons  which  were  rumbtin;;  in  tlio  Uaitcd  Sl«tM.  The 
appmacM^^PhinotioD  affected  hiuo  decplf.  He  hoped  to  prermt  H 
endeDc;f  which  ho  daily  acqiitrcd  orer  the  mind  of  the  Pr«idcnt,  who 
him  in  all  affairs,  aod  to  whom  he  told  the  truth,  which  his  ooUeagses 
diiguised  from  him.  The  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  says  he,  is  the  rooi 
eneniT  of  Eugland  and  the  friend  of  France.  ...  tie  has — but  it  is  hnpoM? 
for  me  in  oonsdenee  to  make  to  tmi  this  confesdion.  I  should  betrajr  th«  diitka 
xaj  offloe.    Kr«i7thio£  which  I  can  «aj  to  fan  b,  thu  it  ii  Important  for  our  tvo 


Idea  jt  an  i 
conaVfed  hi 
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Be  this  as  it  might,  the  insurrection  broke  out,  an  army  was 
meed,  and  some  of  the  patriots  began  to  hesitate  and  chose 
gidw.  The  greatest  of  doubters  was  Jliflliu.  Dallas,  who 
stood  high  with  the  Republican  Society,  was  another,  Mr, 
Randolph  made  a  third.  Two  or  three  days  l)efore  the 
proclamation  was  issued  the  Secretary  of  State  had  come  in. 
baste  to  M.  Fauchet's  house.  "  AH  his  countenance,"  wroto 
the  Frenchman,  '*  was  grief.  He  requested  of  me  a  private 
ociuversation.  It  is  ail  over,  he  sidd  to  me  ;  a  civil  war  is  about 
to  ravage  our  unhappy  country.  Four  men,  by  their  talents, 
their  influence,  their  energy,  m.ay  save  it.  But,  debtors  of 
English  merchants,  they  will  be  deprived  of  their  Hljerty  if 
they  take  the  smallest  step.  Can  you  lend  them  Instantly 
fimds  sufficient  to  slielter  them  from  English  pereecution  ? "  * 
"Thus  with  some  thousands  of  dollars  the  liepublic  could  have 
decided  on  civil  war  or  peace.  Thus  the  consciences  of  the 
pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their  prices." 
Tliis  was  due  to  Ilamilton.  He  had  made  of  the  whole  nation 
I  stock-jobbing,  speculating,  selfish  people.  There  were  a 
few  real  patriots  left.  Monroe  was  one,  Madison  was  another, 
Jefl[eriw.tn  was  a  third.  The  letter  closed  with  an  account  of 
how,  when  it  was  known  "  that  the  French  Republic  purchased 
no  man  to  do  his  duty,"  Republican  men  and  Republican  so- 
carae  out  boldly  in  support  of  the  Treasurer  and  his  ex* 
e. 
For  a  week  Washington  kept  the  letter  and  did  nothing. 
But  on  "Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  of  July,  as  Randolph  was 
OD  his  way  to  the  President's  house,  the  steward  came  to  him. 
The  twual  hour  for  the  daily  visit  was  nine  in  the  morning. 
^^^MS'resident  now  requested  the  Secretary  not  to  come  till 
ialfpast  ten.  The  request  seemed  a  natural  one.  "Washington 
ought  wish  to  ride  oat.  He  might  be  writing  letters  for  the 
Sonthem  mail.  The  Secretary  waited,  therefore,  till  half -past 
ten,  when,  mounting  the  steps,  he  bade  ^^^rvant  tell  .the 


ncUoiu  that  70Q  continue  io  visit  bim  frequently.  ...  Let  u8  unite,  M.  Fal 
to  dnir  oor  two  nations  closer  togctlicr."     Fauchel'8  Dispatch  Xo.  8. 

•  Fftachrt'i  Di.->pfttcb  Ko.  0.  This  famous  letter  was  soon  published  at  Fhilo* 
(ielphla  lo  %  pamphlet  called:  A  Translation  of  Citizen  Fauchet's  laterocpted 
Utter  Na  10 ;  to  which  arc  added  Extracts  of  Nos.  S  and  0. 
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President  he  had  come.  The  servant  aseured  him  that  Mr. 
Pickering  and  Mr.  "Wolcott  had  been  with  the  President  eome 
time.  Thinking  a  cabinet  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  tiiat 
the  steward  had  nmstated  the  hoar,  Randolph  hastened  up- 
stairs unannounced-  As  he  entered  the  room  "Washington  roee 
and  recei%-ed  him  with  that  cold  formality  which  the  libeUers 
of  his  day  declared  was  a  sure  mark  of  an  aristocratie  mind. 
"Wolcott  and  Pickering  roae  ako.  "When  all  were  again  seated 
and  a  few  words  had  passed,  "Washington,  taking  a  letter  from  hia 
pocket,  said :  "  Mr.  Rimdolph,  here  is  a  letter  which  I  wish  yon 
to  read,  and  make  such  explanations  as  you  choose."  The 
Secretary  took  the  paper,  found  it  to  be  the  dispatch  of  M. 
Fanchet,  read  it,  made  a  few  running  comments,  and  said  he 
would  "  throw  his  ideas  on  paper."  "Washington  now  turned 
to  Wolcott  and  Pickering  and  bade  them  put  questions  to  Ran- 
dolph. This,  the  Secretary  declares,  he  would  not  have  suf- 
fered. But,  most  happily,  Pickering  had  none  to  ask.  "Wol- 
cott asked  but  one.  This  Randolph  had  no  objection  to  an- 
swer. "Washington  was  here  called  away  to  receive  a  copy 
of  an  address  the  merchants  were  going  to  present  to  him  the 
following  day.  "When  he  came  back  he  asked  Randolph  to 
step  into  a  neighboring  room.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
went  by.  The  Secretary  was  then  requested  to  put  what  he 
had  to  say  in  writing.     That  day  Randolph  resigned. 

Overcome  with  indignation,  he  hurried  off  to  find  FaucheL* 
Tliat  minister  had  been  succeeded  by  M.  Adet,  and,  loaded 
with  papers  and  dispatches,  was  about  to  return  to  France.  He 
had,  in  fact,  ah-eady  set  sail  in  the  sloop  Peggy  for  Newport, 
where  the  French  man-of-war  Medusa  was  waiting  to  carry  him 
over  the  sea.  But  storms  and  winds  detained  the  Pe| 
the  Sound,  and  forced  her  into  Stonington.  Thence  Fauchei 
went  on  by  land.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did.  For,  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  August,  when  the  Peggy,  with  all 
sails  spread,  wa4^^e  Narragansett  Light,  a  cannon-shot  went 
Beaming  across  her  bow.  It  came  from  the  British  war-ship 
Africa,  that  lay  in  wait  for  the  Medusa  off  Narragansett  Bay. 
Two  lx)ats  now  rowed  off  from  the  Africa,  and  an  officer  bade 


*  See  for  thcAe  facts  a  puiuplilet  entitled :  A  Yindiratioii  of  Mr.  Randolph*! 
Resignation.    Philadelphia,  179S. 
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the  captain  of  the  Peggy  drop  astem  the  ship-of-war.  This 
was  done.  The  oflacers  camo  on  board.  They  were,  they  said, 
in  search  of  Fauchet.  The  captain  assured  them  Fancbet  was 
not  on  board,  told  them  he  had  taten  his  papers  with  him,  and 
sliowod  the  five  pasteboard  boxe^  the  papers  had  once  been  in. 
Bat  the  officers  were  not  content,  searched  the  trunks  in  the 
cabin,  went  down  into  the  hold,  commanded  Fauchet's  servant 
to  open  his  master's  trunks,  tbrew  the  clothing  over  the  floor, 
and  departed  with  some  papers  they  hapi)ened  to  find.  After 
two  hours  they  brought  back  the  documents,  and  told  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Peggy  he  might  sail  on.* 

Meanwhile  Randolph  was  hastening  toward  Newport.  He 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-finat  of  July.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  thirty-first  of  August  that  he  drew  up  at  the  New- 
j>ort  tavern.  Thence  he  went  at  once  to  the  lodgings  of 
I'anchet,  told  him  what  had  happened,  asked  for  copies  of 
dispatches  No.  3  and  No.  6,  and  for  such  explanations  of  the 
language  of  letter  No.  10  as  he  could  make.  The  Fronch- 
man  promised  all  these  things  by  eight  the  next  morning. 
But,  when  Randolph  called  at  the  time  named,  word  was  sent 
him  that  the  papers  would  be  ready  at  noon.  As  he  waited 
impatiently  for  the  hour,  he  heai*d  that  the  Medusa  liad 
alipped  her  cables  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  indeed  true.  A 
heavy  fog  had  settled  on  the  bay,  the  Africa  had  come  inside, 
and  the  Medusa  had  taken  the  lucky  moment  to  make  her  e»- 
eape.  Randolph  in  great  alarm  ran  to  the  lodgings  of  Fau- 
chet The  late  Minister  had  gone.  The  swiftest  sailing-vessel 
to  be  had  at  Newport  was  sent  after  the  Medusa.  But  the 
warship,  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  was  far  from  land.  She 
Was  overtaken,  however,  and  when  the  pilot  returned  he  bore 
with  him  a  letter  to  Eandoljih.  M.  Adet  would  send  the  pa- 
pers.  In  time  they  came,  and,  with  them,  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  constructed  his  "  Vindication,'* 

The  very  day  tkit  "Washington  showed  to  Eandolph  the 
captured  dispatch  of  Fauchet,  a  West  Indian  merchantman 
made  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves  at  New  York.     Her  name  was 


*  See  the  sworn  naiements  of  T.  W.  Bliss,  L.  A.  Pichon,  S.  A.  Hoffer,  Mid 
Ct^n  Ohabert,  August  2,  1795.  Sec,  also,  PtoTidettC«  Gazette,  Auguat  8,  1795. 
BoHos  6*aetta,  Augiut  10,  179C. 
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the  Zephyr.  Uer  cargo  conBisted  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  hide*. 
But,  before  many  days  had  gone  by,  sho  became  both  the  talk 
and  the  dread  of  the  town. 

In  the  years  that  had  passed  since  Gny  Carleton  withdrew 
from  the  city,  Now  York  had  become  a  new  place.*  Never 
before  had  the  number  of  inhabitante  been  so  great,  or  the 
buildings  so  many  and  fine.  The  districts  laid  waste  by  two 
fires  were  fast  being  covered  with  huus^,  which,  travellers 
noted  with  pleasure,  were  no  longer  buift  in  the  Dutch  6trle.-tH 
Improvement,  indee<l,  had  become  tlie  fashion  of  the  dsydl 
The  streets  were  better  paved,  bet^  lighted,  than  evej"  be- 
fore. Hackney  coaches  had  bemlnjroduced.  New  whairea 
had  been  built,  and  sixty  acres  ad^^  to  the  area  of  the  kland 
by  carrying  the  water-fronts  foui^hundred  feet  out  iu  the 
river.  In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  Battery  had 
been  changed.  A  broad  walk  ran  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  besido-'lt  on  al  terrace  were  thirteen  cannon  coinfl 
manding  the  approach  f  r«n  the  bay.  Back  of  these  were  tw<^| 
rows  of  young  elms,  amj^structurc  the  people  had  called  "  th»^ 
Chum."  X  Fort  G*6^  had  been  levelled,  and  on  the  site  a 
maze  of  walks  laid  out  and  a  house  for  the  Governor  put  up. 
Before  it,  in  the  centre  of  an  elliptical  patch  of  gra^  was  tho 
crumbling  pedestal  whereon  the  statue  of  George  had  onco 
stood.  The  merchants,  too,  had  left  their  old  Exchange  at  tho 
foot  of  Broad  street  for  the  more  e])acious  quarters  in  the 
Tontine.  The  building  lias  been  described  as  elegant  and 
commodious,  and  in  its  cofiFee-room,  from  eleven  till  tw<->,  each 
week-day,  the  merchants  and  brokers  were  gathered.  Tliere 
politics  were  discussed,  scrip  and  stock  bought  and  sold,  and 

*  A  f:Ood  desoripUoD  of  New  York  city  at  tb«t  time  U  giren  in  Letten  wtitwa 
daring  a  Tour  tlirough  the  Korthem  uid  Eaatcrn  Si«tc<  of  Americ*.  Bj  John 
Drtyton,  Chmrlo»ton,  S.  C,  1794,  pp.  fl-27.  "  New  York  i*  k  London  In  minU- 
tuns,  populoui  Btrcets,  hiira  of  busincM,  biuiT  ttetM,  •kop«  tn  ntylc."  Tnivcli  la 
the  rnltcd  Sl«tc8  of  Amcriem,  oommendng  in  the  Year  179S  and  ending  tn  IT07. 
W.  Priest,  p.  ISI. 

t  New  TrarcU  in  tlic  United  States  of  America.    Dc  Warrlllc,  p.  160. 

J  A  fine  etifrariog  of  ibe  Battery,  the  pina,  the  haibor,  ami  *' the  Chnnj," 
with  the  Frvnch  fripite  L'AmbuBnde  cominf^  tip  the  tiay,  i*  giren  In  John  Dra^. 
ton'a  Le«tci»,  etc.,  p.  20.     The  Cimm  wa»  a  hiRh  rtone  obKcnratory  ohaped  like  • 
truneatad  cone.     Prrnn  iho  top  of  it  roAe  a  flag-pole,  girlng  to  th«  whok  i 
tba  appMnttoe  of  a  huge  otiurn  tad  dasher. 


^^  .^     There  ^^ere 


2S7 


■  .n  it,  i»  *">  «f?'    ana  eaioji-^  *;j!  fine  •""■""^  "^^Jn  no 

bilfe  o^"'""  ,!^^.  fomouB  for  *»  »  „^„t  on  t 

a.e  B.-l«Je«,      ^^^^  „d  tea.         .^honsefu""* 

^^^  ?!t  *e  moO"  '■"  "T:  S  "'"  *"  Tvffl  ttat  over- 
^  ene  SunW'  \    Grave*"*-     '        ^.touse.'  «»»     ^^ 

But  ^!:!f!l!t--^;;;;^^       ^^  ^  i.^^..  v  *«^- 


"■  ;  .  „t  solely  dei*"^:: --J 
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Gardens  for  Sunday  amusement.  Tliey  might  pnsh  their  way, 
at  times,  into  Ti-iuity  Chorch,  and  hear  some  noted  octrees 
sing.*  Or  go,  in  the  evening,  to  the  Assembly-Room,  where, 
occasionally,  free-thinkers  and  wandering  preachers  held  forth. 
Generally  they  were  scoffers  at  sacred  things.  But  a  stranger 
who  rented  the  "  Large  Afl8embly-Room  "  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1794  had  no  such  end  in  view.  The  building  stood 
on  Courtland  street,  not  far  from  Broadway.  The  name  of 
the  stranger  was  John  Butler,  and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  tho 
first  Unitarian  that  ever  preached  in  the  city.  He  began  by 
delivering,  every  Sunday  evening,  what  he  called  a  lecture. 
The  city  was  then  much  infected  with  French  infidelity.  The 
principles  afterward  set  forth  in  the  "Age  of  Eeason  "  were  fast 
becoming  fashionable.  The  views  of  Mr.  Butler  were  liberal, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  people  went  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 
It  is  likely  that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  wia 
made  the  subject  of  some  vigorous  sermons  by  the  clei^ ; 
for  the  first  public  notice  issued  by  Mr.  Butler  was  addroaoed 
"To  the  Clergy." t  It  appeared  in  the  New  York  pajiera 
of  January  twenty- fourth,  1794.  He  understood,  ho  stated, 
that,  "in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  principles  ho 
had  endeavored  to  inculcate,"  some  "  improper  lil>ertic«  had 
been  taken  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the  altar."  "  The  clergy 
and  others"  were  therefore  informed  that  he  would  deliver 
another  lecture  on  the  following  Sunday  evening  at  ax  o'clock 
in  the  Great  Room  on  Courtland  street  Those  who  had  eon* 
domned  his  doctrines  would  then  have  a  chance  of  refutin^f 
them.  The  lecture  was  delivered  and  among  those  who  heard 
it  was  "A  Lover  of  Truth." J  In  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
February  first  he  declares  that  from  the  numlxr  of  listenen 
the  evil  was  truly  alarming.    He  had  expected  that  some  per^ 


I 


I 


In  conttant  employ.     Retween  three  and  four  thousand  p«r»otui  had  poaMd  oret 
that  dftT."    Aa  Excursion,  etc    Henry  Wanscy.  pp.  810,  211. 

•  0(  \ln.  Pownal,  m  utreM  who  Hing  In  Trinity  Church  in  17B3,  Drmytoa 
Mys:  "She  may  with  truth  ht  ooiuidcred  aa  a  good  performer,  and,  allhottgh  tha 
rererend  diTtnc  at  ofaurcb  Memed  to  deliver  himself  with  earoMtiieM,  ym  ntk 
waa  the  crowd  that  thi?  Totc«  nf  Mrs.  Pon-nat  alone  arrested  aTt<mtion  and  rlaim(4| 
the  privileRc  of  being  heiird."  Lottcra  written  during  a  Tour  throuf;h  the  Nor 
and  Ga<tcm  Statca  of  America.     John  Drayton,  p.  Sfl. 

f  Daily  Advertiser,  Jsnuary  21,  1794.  t  IWJ.,  February  1,  KM. 
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ion  of  abilities  would  have  come  forward  and  refuted  so  dan- 
gerous a  doctrine.  If  IMr.  Butler  were  eutfered  to  go  on,  the 
worst  consequences  were  to  be  feared.  It  was  much  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  clergy  would  "•  condescend  to  oppose 
tJie  Sole-Mending  Lecturer,"  who,  it  was  given  out,  intended 
to  preach  again  on  the  following  Sunday.*  Till  this  time  the 
lectures  had  been  free,  but,  as  the  audience  passed  through  tlie 
door  of  the  Aseembly-Room  on  the  evening  of  Februai^  second, 
money  was  demanded.  Some  indignation  was  expi-essed  at 
this,  and  one,  who  paid  the  entrance  fee,  complained  through 
the  Advertiser.  He  had  constantly  attended  ilr.  Butler  s  lec- 
tures. He  had  believed  the  lecturer's  statement  that  religion 
was  not  being  made  a  trade  of,  and  had  thought  that,  whatever 
men  might  say  of  Mr.  Butler's  doctrines,  they  must,  at  least, 
admire  Mr.  Butler's  liberality.  Henceforth  he  must  doubt 
these  fine  profession8.t  To  this  attack  Butler  instantly  re- 
plied. Not  a  penny  of  the  money  had  come  into  his  pocket. 
Undl  a  friend  told  him  of  it,  he  had  not  even  known  that 
a  price  waa  being  charged.  He  then  demanded  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  room  should  explain  what  thifl  meant.  J  This 
■wifl  done.  The  proprietor  informed  the  public  that  Mr.  But- 
ler Lad  no  hand  in  the  business,  and  got  none  of  the  money. 
Tbe  custom  had  been  to  leave  it  to  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  take  up  a  collection  in  the  room.  Unhappily,  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  audience  was  "  such  that  they  would  split  and 
ii  7  bills  in  two  and  three  pieces  in  order  that  each  one 

ni . ,  ^  I  in  something."  On  one  Sunday  eight  shillings  had 
been  collected.  On  another  teiu  This  would  not  enable  him 
to  pay  for  fire,  candles,  servants,  and  rent.  He  had,  therefore, 
diarged  an  entrance  fee.* 

Despite  all  that  could  be  done,  Butler  grew  more  popular 
eveiy  week.  Hia  audiences  multiplied.  Their  interest  in- 
creased, and,  before  Mai-ch  came,  a  "  LTnitarian  Society  *'  was 
formed.     And  now  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  felt  called 

•  ADVERTISEMENT.— Ai  Mr.  Butler  intends  lecturiDg  again  to-morrow,  we 
hope  tite  (.'lergf  vritl  exert  themselvcii  to  prevent  his  di-tgeminatiiig  doctrines  wiiicb, 
If  Mm,  miiRt,  from  the  increa&ing  niiTubcrB  of  his  hcarerii,  become  very  alarutng. 
IWA,  February  1,  HO-I. 

f  Sec  a  piece  sig^icd  "  A.  B."    Dailjr  Adrertiser,  Febnwry  6,  1 T94. 

i  IbM,  Februory  6,  1794.  •  Ibid.,  February  1,  17M. 
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on  to  interfere.  They  began  by  asking  liim  to  come  to  a  pri- 
vate conference.*  This  be  declared  could  be  attended  by  no 
public  good.  Let  them  come  to  hie  lectare,  and,  searching  tl»e 
Scriptures  together,  let  tliem  make  public  the  arguments  for 
and  against  his  doctrine.  One  shilling  would  be  taken  from  etch 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  the  clergy  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  free.  If  tliis  were  impoasible,  if  none  of  the  reverend 
clergy  would  come  to  a  tavern  to  dispute,  he  would  put  hifl 
doctrine  in  print,  provided  they,  in  return,  would  answer  him 
through  the  pre88.t  The  invitation  was  not  accepted,  Cni- 
tarianism  continueil  to  be  denounced,  and  one,  a  Roman  Catb< 
olio  priest,  l)ecame  especially  severe.  To  him  Bntlcr  now  ad- 
dressed a  card.  +  If  the  pious  father  would  attend  any  of  t 
Sunday  lectures  an  opportunity  would  be  given  him  to  refu 
the  doctrines  he  so  confidently  condenmed.  Should  ho  p; 
fer,  Mr.  Butler  would  wait  upon  him,  for  a  like  pnrposc,  at 
his  own  house  of  worship.  At  this  stage  in  the  di^iputc  a  {Mper 
came  out  in  the  Advertiser  strongly  defending  the  Unitarftn 
preacher.*  "Whatever,  said  the  writer,  may  be  thonght  of  Mr. 
Butler's  doctrine,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  illiherality.  He 
invites  any  one  who  wishes  to  come  forward  and  dispute  with 
him.  What  other  great  teacher  of  religion  had  done  thia  f 
Did  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  "Whitfield,  or  Wesley  I  Nay,  did  the 
great  founder  of  Christianity  ever  extend  the  privilegeg  Mr. 
Butler  does?  Wljy,  then,  do  not  the  ministers  embrace  the 
opportunity'  so  freely  offered  ?  Wljy  not  confute  his  doctrines  f 
To  insult  him  in  their  pulpits  is  but  to  stir  up  curiosity  and 
Bend  people  to  hear  him.  "  One  of  the  argument*  of  the  Uni- 
tarian  orator  is,  that  unless  the  clergy  are  kept  like  fomituro 
upon  a  mantel-piocc,  more  for  ornament  than  utility,  it  is  tlieir 
bnsiness  to  confute  him."  If  they  know  him  to  bo  spreading 
false  principles,  yet  suffer  bim  to  go  on,  they  are  more  to 
blame  than  he  is. 

Encouraged  by  language  snch  as  this,  by  the  crowds  that 

*  Sm  ■  piece  beaded  "  UiutMiu  Bodetr."    Dailj  AdrertUcr,  MbtcIi  14.  ITM. 
t  Xew  York  D»31y  Ometto,  Mafch  fl,  1794. 

i  8m  "  UnlUriui  Sooiety."    Dnity  A(lr«rti«en  March  Sa,  17M. 

*  Sec  ■  piece  beaded  "TBUXn  NEEDS  NO  DISUUISG."    Ibid-.  Much  ta, 
1704. 
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csmo  each  Snnday  to  hear  liim,  and  by  the  silence  of  the  clergy, 
Batler  now  pat  forth  an  ''  Address  to  Trinitarians."  *    Though, 
said  he,  my  sentiments  differ  greatly  from  those  of  your  clergy, 
yet  have  I  need  no  tricks  to  spread  them.     If  theirs  be  true, 
ely  they  can  disprove  mine.     Yet  they  insult  your  tmder- 
adings  by  bidding  you  not  to  hear  me.    What  would  tliey 
ay  of  me  were  I  to  do  as  they  have  done  ?    Have  I  not  prom- 
ised to  stop  the  moment  they  show  me  my  error?    "What 
more  can  they  ask  of  mo  ?    What  less  can  I  ask  of  them  than 
an  impartial  hearing.     But  they  will  not  follow  the  golden 
rale.     Their  words  and  their  works  do  not  agree.     They  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced.    Wise  enough  to  see 
their  error,  they  are  not  candid  enough  to  own  it.     Since,  then, 
they  will  do  nothing,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  interfere.     Tell 
them  that  common  justice  requires  that  the  men  who  accuse 
me  of  spreading  false  doctrines  should  prove  it  a  fact,  or  re- 
tract the  charge.     Tell  tliera  if  I  am  doing  wrong,  and  they 
know  it,  and  permit  me  to  go  on,  then  are  they  alone  chai^ 
able  with  the  consequences.     Say  you  pay  them  great  salaries 
to  defend  the  truth,  and  tlaat  they  must  do  this,  or  transfta* 
their  robes  of  office  to  worthier  successors.     The  address  pro- 
duced its  effect     On  Sunday,  the  sLxteonth  of  April,  an  oppo- 
ippeared,  a  discussion  took  place,  and  tlie  audience  went 
ffai  much  the  same  mind  as  they  came.f 
The  tavern  in  which  Mr.  Butler  preached  was  not  num- 
bered among  the  great  hostelries  famed  for  their  company  and 
their  cheer.     Such  places  were  for  the  rich  and  extravagant. 
To  lodge  at  the  Tontino  and  eat  at  the  common  table  would, 
ft  traveller  declares,  have  cost  ten  shillings  a  day.    At  Mrs. 
Loring's,  a  noted  boarding-house  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 


•  Dufly  Adrertiser,  April  1],  1794. 

f  "  UtiiUriAn  Society. — If  the  candid  mdolgcnco  ahonn  to  the  foreigner  who 
Ovrtotn  of  Mr.  Butler's  principles  last  Sunday  should  induce  other  oppo- 
tu  come  forward  In  future,  he  hopes  they  may  also  be  induced  to  imitate 
gentlcmaD'a  liberality,  and  as  an  English  clergyman,  who  objected  not  to  a 
I  but  attended  on  two  succesiiive  CTcnings,  has  been  frank  enough  to  declare 
|>  •pprobation  of  Mr.  Dutier's  conduct  in  allowing  free  scope  to  fair  argument, 
cler^  «f  thia  city  will  an  fraiilily,  perhaps,  state  their  pious  gcniples  to  the 
,  or  point  out  to  tbem  some  impropriety  in  hia  aeveral  invitations  "    Ibid., 
Aptfl  18,  17M.    8c«,  also,  April  12,  17»4. 
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No.  1  Broadway,  the  Bum  demanded  would  have  been  se 
dollars  a  week.  But,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  no  one  wo' 
have  tiiought  of  asking  more  than  two.  Such  prices  are  to 
ascribed  to  high  rents,  high  wages,  and  dear  food.  The  nam- 
ber  of  houfies  had  increased  from  forty-live  hundred  in  1790 
to  eighty-uine  hundred  in  1794.  But  euch  was  the  demand 
that  three  hundred  pounds  currency  were  often  paid  aa  the 
yearly  rent  of  a  shop,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  poundB 
for  a  house  on  a  narrow  back  street.  Servants,  no  longer  hired 
for  the  year,  aijked  and  received  as  wages  eight  dollais  a  rooatk 
Footmen  got  ten.  Hatters,  two  dollars  a  day.  Carpenters, 
tenpenco  an  hour.  Masons,  for  laying  a  wall  one  perch  long, 
one  brick  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  were  paid  four- 
pence.  Common  sailors  could  scarcely  bo  had  at  twenty-four 
dollars  a  mouth ;  for  the  French  war  had  increased  the  p«y 
of  seamen  and  the  number  of  ships.  The  snows  and  brigs, 
b1oo])s  and  schooners,  shipe  and  polaces,  that  left  the  port  in 
1794,  were,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-nine  in  number.  Not  a  few  had  been  launched 
at  the  yards  that  lay  along  the  East  river  bank,  and,  when  in 
port,  found  wharfage  between  the  Battery  and  Peck  slip. 
None  entered  the  Hudson;  for  all  the  •warehousea,  all  the 
sliops,  all  the  fine  residences,  most  of  the  population,  the  tav- 
erns and  the  bauks,  were  east  of  Broadway.  If  the  goods 
ships  brought  in  did  not  command  a  ready  sale,  they  wi 
hurried  to  the  auction-rooms,  a  red  flag  hung  out,  and  a  crier 
placed  on  the  footwaJk  to  induce  the  paasers-bj  to  go  in.  So  ^ 
crowded  were  the  auctions  that  shops  near  the  rooms  broag^t  ! 
exorbitant  rents.*  Before  the  Revolution  the  ex{)ort  of  the  j 
city  had  been  chiefly  flour  and  butter.  The  importance  of 
the  flour  trade  gave  the  barrel  and  the  windmill  a  place  on 
the  city  arms.  But,  in  1784,  the  Hessian  fly  came,  whole  . 
fields  of  wheat  were  laid  waste,  the  grain  was  changed,  and  ' 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour  fell  off.  The  btrttcf  , 
trade  had  long  lieen  kept  up  by  an  artifice  worthy  of  Nei^H 
England.    On  the  flats  off  the  Jeraey  coast,  and  along  the^ 


*  An  itccoiint  of  Ibe  behavior  of  thc««  ericti  is  giren  is  L«Ueni  writt«i  dniag 
•  Tour  throu|;h  t}ie  Northern  and  Baotem  Stotcs  of  America.  Joha  DnjrtM»  |^ 
IB,  17.    Coneeruing  the  rent«,  Me  Aurora,  March,  1801. 
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fiboree  of  the  islands  in  the  bay,  were  immense  beds  of  the 
finest  oysters  in  the  world.  Their  size  was  enormous.  The 
supply  was  inexhaustible.  To  dredge  them  cost  such  a  trifle 
that,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  they  were  the  chief  article 
of  food  for  the  poor.  But,  plentiful  as  they  were  at  New 
York,  oysters  in  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  were  a  luxury 
much  in  demand.  Many  of  the  firkins,  therefore,  that  went 
out  from  New  York  were  made  up  of  layers  of  butter  with 
layers  of  half -cooked  oysters  between.  After  the  war  the 
cofitom  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  revived.  Once  in  port, 
the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  who  was  half  a  merchant  him- 
nelf,  sold  his  cargo  for  what  it  would  bring,  filled  out  the 
h'ttle  commissions  in  his  order-book,  took  on  board  new  goods, 
and,  if  he  did  not  dispose  of  them  at  a  second  port,  carried 
them  home. 

Such  was  the  luck  of  the  Zephyr.  She  had  sailed  from 
Port  an  Prince,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  was  at  Old 
SUp,  at  New  York.  But  sc^cely  had  she  reached  the  elip 
when  a  boy  who  had  long  been  ailing  died.  The  Health  Offi- 
cer instantly  visited  the  eliip,  saw  the  body,  went  down  into 
the  hold,  and  then  set  off,  under  a  scorching  sun,  to  find  the 
oommander  of  Governor's  Island.  For  it  was  on  that  island 
ho  Mriahod  to  bury  the  corpse.  A  few  days  later  the  Health 
Officer  died  of  a  fever.  The  yellow  face,  the  symptoms, 
the  whole  behavior  of  the  patient,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
ly  was  yellow  fever.  Not  long  after  a  like  disease  broke 
oat  on  the  ship  "William.  Then  a  family  living  on  Water 
■treet  WM  attacked.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was 
dearly  epidemic  Many  of  the  people  fled  in  terror  from  the 
dty ;  for  the  disease  was  to  them  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
ilU  that  afflicted  man.  Neither  the  skill  of  the  doctors  nor 
the  properties  of  patent  medicines,  neither  Godfrey's  Cor- 
dial,  nor  Daffy's  Elbdr,  nor  Bateman's  Drops,  nor  Stoughton's 
Bitters,  nor  Hooper's  Pills,  nor  Haarlem  Oil  could  hold  it  in 
check.*  By  the  sixth  of  October  the  list  of  the  dead  summed 
np  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  souls.f     Meanwhile  all 

*  For  •ome  of  the  patent  medlcinea  of  that  time,  see  •  druggist's  advertlsemcnti 
ia  Ke«  York  JounuLl,  January.  February,  l'7d4. 
f  Kew  York  Jonnwl,  October  10, 1796. 
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manner  of  storiea  were  passing  about.     They  ftgree, 
ever,  in  one  point.     The  plague  was  of  foreign  origin. 
Zephyr  had  brought  it.     The  boy  had  died  of  it.     The  He 
OflBcer  had  cut  up  the  corpse,  and  so  taken  the  fever,  wl 
the  crew  of  the  William  had  caught  it  from  the  two 
lying  side  by  side.     But  it  was  soon  shown  that  the  boy ' 
not  been  dissected  and  that  the  vessels  had  never  been  wit 
half  a  mile  of  each  other.     The  Active  was  then  declared 
have  caused  all  the  trouble.     She  had  come  straight   fr 
Martinique  with  hogsheads  of  coffee  and  bales  of  wild  he 
and  had  broken  bulk  alongside  of  the  William.     This,  to 
was  soon  disproved,  and  the  people  next  fixed  on  a  *'  parcell 
of  cotton.     The  parcel,  it  was  said,  was  shipped  in  the  Indie 
was  damaged,  and  lay  upon  the  deck  of  tlie  brig  Carolii 
There  a  man  thrust  his  arm  into  the  middle  of  the  bale 
sample  it.    But  such  was  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
his  arm  came  out  a  livid  color.* 

While  these  idle  rumors  were  paasiug  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  forbade  all  commimication  with  New 
York.  This  threw  the  citizens  into  a  rage.  Bets  were  offered 
at  the  Tontine  that  one  third  more  people  had  died  at  Phila- 
delphia during  July  and  August  than,  in  the  same  monUu, 
had  died  at  New  York.f  Some  said  the  Mayor  wajs  paying 
off  an  old  grudge.  Others  that  he  liad  been  "  gulled  by  mali- 
cious letters  and  totally  vague  reports."  The  imagination  of 
some  terrified  Philadclphians  was  the  cause.  They  had  flod 
from  the  city,  and  as  they  r<xle  along  their  fears  had  ao 
worked  upon  them  that  when  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  Indian 
Queen  seventy  or  two  hundred  deaths  a  day  seemed  a  trid& 
One  squib  told  how  a  stranger,  wandering  about  tlie  city,  saw 
the  same  funeral  seven  times,  and  hurried  away  declaring  the 
people  were  dying  by  scores.  Anotlier  assured  the  Philadol- 
phians  that  the  people  really  were  "popping  off  like  rottea 
sheep."  Two  hundred  carcasses  had  been  burned  on  the  Bat- 
tery. Five  hundred  citizens  had  been  hanged  lest  they  should 
catch   the  fever.     About  forty  more  had  been  gnillotincd, 

•  An  Account  of  Ui»  Epidcmio  Fercr  which  prermlled  in  the  City  of  New  T«ck 
during  part  of  the  Sumiocr  aikci  Fall  of  170A.     B;  I{ioh*nl  Btjriey,  pp.  7-M. 
t  New  York  Jourtul,  SqXember  (,  t7»B. 
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AH  the  glass  in  the  city  had  been  broken  by  firing  cannon. 
Could  not  Philadelphia  send  a  hundred  thousand  dollars?* 
Tbe  Pkiladelphians  did  iadeed  raise  a  subscription,  and,  early 
in  October,  sent  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.f  When  the  cool  weather 
came  the  yellow  fever  disappeared. 

But  the  disease  did  not  seem  half  so  terrible  to  the  people 
u  the  treaty,     Washington  had  ratified  the  instrument  in  Au- 
gut ;  yet  when  the  year  went  out  the  newspapers  still  abounded 
in  nrage  attacks  upon  the  work  of  ilr.  Jay.     Scarce  a  Roman 
of  note  but  bad  his  name  afiixed  to  a  letter  or  pampblet,  or  a 
long  series  of  papers  in  some  Advertiser  or  Gazette.     Cinna 
4ad  CamiUus,  Atticus  and   Decius,  Cato,  Valerius,  Caseins, 
C&i QS,  Curtius,  Gracchus,  Tully,  The  Genttnel,  The  FederaUat, 
The  Constitutionalist,  Franklin,  A  mericanus,  Columbus,  Nu- 
dum Pactimi,  and  John  Doe,  sucb  are  a  few  of  the  names  that 
became  familiar  to  the  readers  of  tbe  day.    Some  were  as- 
nined  by  men  whose  influence  was  great  and  whose  position 
WM  high.     Hamilton  was  CamiUus,  if  Robert  Livingston  was 
CbUo,    Brockholst  Livingston  waa  Decius ;  but  the  greater 
mnnber  concealed  the  names  of  men  who  made  a  living  at 
die  bar.* 

Tbe  chief  features  of  the  treaty  may  be  briefly  siunmed 
xtp :  Pay  for  the  negroes  carried  off  by  Carleton  was  not  pro- 
vided for ;  the  right  of  search  was  not  renounced ;  the  claim 
of  Americana  to  a  fair  share  of  the  British  West  Indian  trade 
waa  not  allowed;  no  American  trader  could  enter  a  port  of 
Bermnda,  or  St  Kitts,  or  St.  Eustatia,  or  of  an  island  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  aul'ject  to  the  British  crown,  on  a  ship  of 


•  N*e«r  rork  Journal,  September  6,  17a5.  f  Ib'J-i  October  10,  1795. 
X  "  Tbe  defence  b;  CiunilluB  wis  written  in  concert  bctircen  Ilamilton,  King, 

J*j.  .  .  .  TbtB  1  have  from  Eing'a  own  mouth.  It  is  to  pais,  bowerer,  for 
llBilMD'B."  John  Adams  to  bla  wife,  January  31,  1796.  The  biognipber  of 
BunillaB  fitatea  that  tbe  original  outlines  of  tbe  twentjr-eigbtli  number  of  Camillua 
■n  in  Hanulton's  handwriting.  Numbers  23  to  30,  34,  and  36,  arc  by  another. 
fDttery  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.  J.  C.  Ilamilton,  vol.  vi, 
p.  S73. 

*  Jtaa;  of  the  beat  of  the  treaty  papers,  apeechca,  addresses,  and  resolutions 
wm  kfterwmrd  gathered  by  Hathew  Carey  and  printed  in  The  AraericAn  Remem- 
brancer ;  or,  an  Impartial  Collection  of  Essays,  Resolves,  Speeches,  etc,  RelatlTe 
or  h&viag  Afanlty  to  tbe  Treaty  with  Great  Brit4un.    October  10,  179S. 
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more  than  seventy  tone.  He  could  not  go  to  anj  of  tLe  baiv 
bore,  nor  sail  up  any  of  the  rivers,  nor  trade  at  any  of  th« 
ports  of  Canada,  or  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick,  or  of 
the  territory  owned  by  the  company  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  yci 
British  ships  were  free  to  come  into  any  haven  of  the  United 
States  and  sail  up  any  river  to  the  highest  entry  port,  Ona 
board  of  commissioners  was  to  determine  the  eastern  boont 
dary-line  of  Maine ;  another  was  to  determine  the  amotmt 
British  debts.  These  damages  the  United  States  was  to  pc 
A  third  was  to  estimate  the  losses  inflicted  on  American 
chants  by  the  illegal  capture  of  their  ships  by  English  privv 
teers  and  men-of-war.  These  damages  England  was  to  pay. 
On  the  first  of  June,  1796,  the  frontier  poets  on  Lake  Cliam- 
plain,  at  Oswegatchie  and  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Mi- 
chilimackinac,  were  all  to  be  surrendered.  Marderen  and 
forgers  were  mutually  to  be  given  up,  the  rights  of  pri- 
vateers were  prescribed,  a  list  of  contraband  goods  wa«  giveo^ 
and  the  treatment  of  armed  ships  clearly  laid  down.  It  was 
provided  that  debts  should  not  be  sequestered ;  that  the  luer- 
cliants  of  the  one  nation  should  be  Buffered  to  hold  landa  and 
houses  in  the  domain  of  the  other;  and  that  the  first  ten  arti- 
dee  of  the  treaty  should  last  forever.  The  remaining  eighttien, 
the  twelfth  alone  excepted,  were  to  be  in  force  for  twelve 
years.  The  twelfth  was  to  expire  in  two  yearn  from  llje  day 
on  which  the  war  with  France  should  end.  It  relatod  to  the 
West  Indian  trade. 

This,  said  the  Republicans,  is  called  a  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation.  It  is  to  settle  forever  all  our  diSet 
encce  with  Great  Britain.  What  are  these  differenoea }  Pa] 
ment  for  the  negroes  she  to«ik  from  us ;  payment  for  the 
tention  of  our  frontier  posts ;  payment  for  the  capture  of  ot 
merchant  ships  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  paj 
for  inciting  Indian  massacres  and  Algerine  wars.  What  were 
the  remedies  urged  by  the  people  ?  A  discriminating  tonnage 
duty,  non-intercourse,  the  eequestration  of  British  debts,  and 
vigorous  preparationa  for  war.  What  are  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  ?  None.  It  pretends  to  be  reciprxsal,  yet 
it  denies  to  Americans  the  right  to  carry  from  their  own  porta 
cotton  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and  gives  that  right  to  Eng- 
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Ushmen.  It  fails  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  American  sea- 
men, yet  looke  well  to  the  safety  of  British  tars.  Every  swag- 
gering captain  of  a  cutter,  every  fat  piirser  of  a  frigate  that 
comes  to  one  of  our  ports,  may  now  put  on  all  the  airs  of  superi- 
ority he  pleases,  insult  oar  citizens  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
lord  it  over  us  in  our  own  coffee-houses  with  perfect  impunity. 
Theee  men,  eo  says  the  twenty-third  article,  are  to  "  be  treated 
with  the  reepect  due  the  commissions  they  bear."  If  Americans 
tie  rash  enough  to  resent  this  insolent  behavior,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  "disturbers  of  the  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." *  It  pretends  to  be  a  treaty  of  navigation,  yet  numbers 
of  our  veflsels  have  been  condemned  in  Uritish  courts  of  ad- 
miralty since  the  eighteenth  of  August  last.  It  pretends  to  be 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  yet  twenty-eight  of  our  Bhips  laden  with 
food  have  been  taken  on  the  high  seas.  It  pretends  to  bo  a 
treaty  of  amity,  yet  the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  enters 
our  waters,  fires  upon  a  vessel,  insults  the  Governor  of  Khode 
Island,  and  threatens  to  lay  the  town  of  Newport  under  con- 
tribution, nay,  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  A  very  pretty  instance 
of  amity  this  1  f  Americans,  read  the  letter  of  Captain  Home. 
Hark  the  arrogance,  the  insolence  breathed  in  every  line,  and 
then  ask  yourselves  whether  you  will  seek  an  alUance  with  a 
nation  whose  oflBcers  dare  to  add  unparalleled  insult  to  un- 
heard-of injury.  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  the 
American,  and  no  administration  but  the  present,  would  suffer 
such  conduct  to  pasa  unnoticed. :{  "Wait,  the  aristocrats  say  to 
OS-  We  are  groAving  rich  in  spite  of  all  these  injuries.  Let 
tu  mind  our  business ;  let  us  submit.  We  sliall  soon  be  strong ; 
tben  we  may  blaster  at  our  leisure.  What  first  raised  the 
American  character  ?  What  first  gainr^d  for  it  the  admiration 
of  the  world?  Was  it  tame  submission  to  the  injuries  of 
Britain  !  Was  it  a  scrupulous  calculation  of  what  we  might 
of  what  we  might  lose  ?  No ;  it  was  a  bold  resist- 
As  a  treaty  of  amity  it  is  partial  and  defective ;  aa  a 
of  commerce  it  is  not  reciprocal ;  as  a  treaty  of  navigap 

*  Ckto  OB  tbe  treaty. 
{  nnt  Fmiu  of  the  Trettjr  of  Amity,  Commerce,  *iid  Navigation.    Xow  York 
Jonnul,  October  14,  1795. 

;  Aororik,  Augtut,  1796.  *  S««  Cato. 
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tion  it  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme.^  Yet  it  muEt  be  a  good 
treaty.  The  Senate  has  approved,  and  that  is  enouglu  Evay 
man,  therefore,  who  presiuues  to  tliink  abont  the  Bublime  in- 
strumeDt  is  a  Jacobiiir  For  what  was  the  Senate  choeen  bat 
to  think  about  such  things  for  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  given 
the  Senate  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  think  for  ta  I  He 
who  dares  to  think  and  talk  and  find  fault  with  the  treatv  is  an 
Antifederalist,  a  Jacobin.  Is  not  this  what  Air.  Hamilton^ 
that  trumpet-tongued  asserter  of  the  people's  rights,  has  long 
been  preaching  up  ?  Has  he  not  proved  it  again  and  again  is 
clear  as  the  sun  in  the  kte  hot  weather  2  It  is  nniAy.ing  that 
the  people  should  be  prying  and  searching  and  peeping  into 
matters  they  have  no  business  with.  This  it  was  that  mined 
Borne,  that  brought  the  British  lash  down  on  ns  in  the  lata 
war,  and  that  now  distracta  France.  Strange  we  cannot  leam 
by  experience.  Let  the  people  obey.  Let  them  remetuber 
that  every  man  who  tells  them  they  have  a  right  to  think  and 
speak  on  the  sublime  mysteries  and,  to  them^  incomprehensible 
affairs  of  Government,  is  a  factious  Democrat  and  an  outrage* 
ous  Jacobin.f  From  Richmond  came  a  protest  more  bitter 
still.  If,  said  the  writer,  the  treaty  entered  into  by  that 
damned  arch  traitor  John  Jay  and  the  British  tyrant  is  rati- 
fied, a  petition  will  be  sent  about,  the  Legislature  will  be  aaked 
to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  Virginia  will  be  left  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  hundrwl  tbousaiid  free  and  independ* 
ent  men.  It  closed  with  the  request  that  the  printers  of  tlii 
then  United  States  would  insert  the  notice  in  their  sheetfi. 
Yet  another  editor  announced  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  to' 
his  readers  in  a  coarse  parody  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  The 
heading  of  the  paragraph  was  "  Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy.** 
The  treaty  ^-as  the  child,  "the  long-expected  embassol 
diplomatic,  farci-comical  savior  of  fifteen  fallen  States." 
mother  was  called  Chief-Justice,  and  had  boon  "  overshadowod 
by  the  prolific  spirit  of  Gracious  ]!ilajesty  at  the  Court  of  8t 
James."  •  "NThen  it  was  known  that  Washington  had  at  laat 
put  his  name  to  the  instrument,  the  Kepul>lican  journals  broke 
out  in  abuse.    The  President,  siud  the  Aurora,  has  violated 
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•  Oalnmbii*  on  the  Treatr. 

f  An  EeMj  oa  Jacobinical  Thinker*. 


i  TkinUm  Oscettc,  Aoguit  29,  1798. 
*  Beaton  Oaartte^  Angut  10,  I7M. 
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tLe  ConstitatioTi.  He  has  made  a  treaty  with  a  nation  that  is 
ihe  abhorrence  of  our  people.  He  has  treated  our  remon- 
aranoee  with  pointed  contempt.  Louifl  XVI,  in  the  meridian 
of  hia  splendor  and  his  power,  never  dared  to  heap  such  in- 
sults open  his  subjects.  The  answers  to  the  respectful  re- 
maostrances  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  sound 
like  the  words  of  an  omnipotent  director  of  a  seraglio.  He 
luiB  thundered  contempt  upon  the  people  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  he  eat  upon  the  throne  of  ludostan.  As  he  has 
been  disrespectful  to  his  people,  let  him  no  longer  expect 
them  to  view  him  as  a  saint.* 

One  man  had  long  ceased  to  view  "Washington  as  a  saint, 
and  90on  began  to  accuse  the  President  of  being  a  thief.  The 
name  he  put  at  the  end  of  his  charges  was  "  A  Calm  Observer." 
But  those  who  pretended  to  know  declared  he  was  John  Beck- 
lej,  clerk  of  the  House.  He  searched  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasury,  and  found  what  he  thought  was  most  damaging 
evidence.  During  the  first  term  of  office  Washington  had 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  more  than  the  salary  fixed  by  law.  Much  had  been  re- 
paid. But  the  balance  against  him  in  March,  1T93,  was  one 
thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars.  Meanwhile  Congress  de- 
creed the  President  should  be  paid  quarter -yearly.  In  the 
next  quarter  eleven  thousand  were  drawn,  an  e.xcess  of  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  the  salary  al- 
lowed by  law,  TluSj  said  the  Calm  Observer,  makes  his  pay 
forty-four  thousand  a  year.  Is  there  any  other  man  who  would 
have  dared  to  ask  such  a  favor  ?  How  can  the  people  feel  re- 
Bpcct  for  the  rulers  who  trample  on  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  land  ?  Wliat  will  posterity  say  of  the  man  who  has  done 
ihiA  thmg  ?  WiU  it  not  say  that  the  mask  of  political  hypoo- 
ri^  had  been  worn  by  Caesar,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  Washing- 
ton alike  ?  f 

Another,  who  called  himself  Fortius,  went  back  to  the 
timM  st  the  close  of  the  war.  ^    Wasliington  then  had  declared 


*  Aaron.    See,  also,  An  Emetic  for  AristocraU,    Ibid.,  September  14,  1796, 
t  A  0*!ni  Ob^crrer.      New  Yorlc  Journal.  October  28,  1798.     Ret,  also,  tha 

for  October  81  and  XoTcmbcr  4  and  7,  1796. 
t  Now  York  Journal,  October  28, 1796. 
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he  would  not  accept  office.  In  thia  he  was  sorely 
What  office  had  America  for  him?  The  govemorahip  of  a 
State  was  beneath  the  man  who  had  commanded  the  armiee  of 
the  United  States,  The  presidency  of  Congress  seemed  a  mean 
place.  He  went  back  to  private  life  because  he  conld  not  aat- 
isfy  his  ambition.  It  was  thought  the  late  army  could  and 
would  have  declared  him  a  king.  But  he  put  away  the  temp- 
tation, and  refused  any  pay  for  the  great  things  he  had  done. 
Not  a  shilling  would  he  take  above  the  expenees  of  his  military 
family  in  camp.  This  solemn  farce  of  refusing  salary  had  beeo 
repeated.  But  the  success  was  smalL  The  second  representa- 
tion would  make  a  good  commentary  on  the  first. 

"With  the  Constitution  in  one  hand  and  the  word  of 
in  the  other,  George  Washington  swore  to  defend  a  Bysteia  i 
republican  government  that  abhors  the  insidious  maobini 
of  royal  imposture.  Has  he  done  so  ?  What  have  been  tbe 
fruits  of  this  solemn  oath  ?  The  seclusion  of  a  monk  and  the 
supercilious  distance  of  a  tyrant.  Old  habits  on  a  sadden 
have  been  thrown  away.  Time  was  when  he,  more  than  any 
other,  indulged  the  manly  walk  and  rode  the  gonerons  Steed. 
Now  to  behold  him  on  horseb-nck  or  afoot  is  the  subject  of 
remark.  The  concealing  carriage,  drawn  by  supernumerary 
horses,  expresses  the  will  of  the  President,  and  defines  the 
loyal  duty  of  the  people.  Ho  receives  visits.  He 
none.  Are  these  republican  virtues  ?  Do  they  command  ot 
esteem  ?  *  Happily,  the  public  mind  is  rapidly  changing 
Hitherto  the  name  of  Washington  has  been  fatal  to  tho  popi 
larity  of  every  man  against  whom  it  was  directed.  Now  it 
as  harmless  as  John  O'Nookes  or  Tain  O'Stiles.  To  be 
opposer  of  the  President  will  soon  be  the  passport  to  popular^ 
favor.f 

And  now  the  press  teemed  with  replies,  ooaree,  spitefol, 
and  serious.  Pamphlets  crowded  the  shelves  of  the  book'^ 
shops.  Not  a  Federal  newspaper  but  gave  up  several  coV 
nmns  of  each  issue  for  a  paper  in  support  of  the  treaty.  Tt 
best  of  all  was  The  Defence,  by  Camillua.  Rcpnblicans  ai 
fected  to  consider  it  a  poor  performance,  and  made  merry  ove 
the  bfit  efiEort  of  lir.  Hamilton.    One  asked  if  The  I>efence 


*  Vml*riu»,  October  26,  UOd. 


t  FttUchu»,  October  M,  1T8K. 
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eontained  "  the  etuff  "  he  wished  the  people  to  listen  to  at  the 
late  treaty-meeting  at  K'ew  York?*  Another  declared  that 
if  CamillaB  went  on  throwing  oflf  nunjlters  at  bis  present  rate 
he  wonld  be  done  aboat  the  time  the  British  gave  up  the 
fn.ititier  po6t8.f  A  third  urged  him  to  stop  awhile  and  jus- 
tify the  conduct  of  the  British  Captain  Home.  i(.  But  he  to 
whom  all  Republicans  looked  up  with  great  respect  had  not 
read  many  numl)ers  when  he  begged  Madison  in  strong  terms 
to  reply.  And  well  he  might,  A  dozen  newspapers  were 
copying  The  Defence,**  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  in  July, 
looked  coldly  on  the  treaty,  began,  by  October,  to  think  it  a 
wise  thing. 

CamilluB  reminded  his  readers  of  the  well-known  enthusi- 
for  France,  of  the  liatred  many  still  felt  toward  the  Con- 
tation,  and  of  the  bitterness  which  every  success  of  the 
tration  never  failed  to  inspire.  How  the  treaty  had 
been  denounced  before  it  was  known  ;  how  a  fake  sketch  had 
been  published;  how  envissaries  had  been  sent  throxigh  the 
ooaiitry  spreading  discontent  and  alarm  ;  how  bitter  the  toasts 
were  on  the  fourth  of  July ;  how  the  Republicans  would  not 

er  it  to  be  read  at  Boeton ;  how  they  would  not  discuss  it 
New  York  ;  how  at  Pliiladelphia  they  burned  it  with  every 
mark  of  contempt.  He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  merits 
of  tlie  treaty,  and  to  defend  what  had  been  considered  its  de- 
fects. Mutters  in  dispute  were  settled  in  a  reasonable  way. 
It  made  no  improper  concessions,  sacrificed  nothing  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States ;  secured  a  return  for  everything 
given,  nay,  obtained  priN'ileges  which  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  ever  before  been  able  to  get  from  Brit- 
«in.  No  existing  treaties  were  violated ;  no  restrictions  were 
hid  that  could  not  be  borne  with  honor.  The  war  articles 
were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Not  less  effective  was  the  pamphlet  of  Porcupine.    Ever 

•  Ke«r  York  Jonmal,  October  24,  1796.  f  Ibid.,  December  26, 1708. 

i  AaroTA,  Aagoat  15,  1795. 

"  See  The  Argus ;  Derald ;  Tbo  DaHj  Advertiser  (N.  T.) ;  New  York  Jonmal ; 
ColumbiAS  Mirror ;  American  HinerrB ;  Oazctte  of  the  TJoited  States ;  Connecti- 
cut Cotirmut ;  Alexandria  Gazette ;  Herald  and  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Adrer. 
liMr;  Virji^flia  Gazette  and  Petersburg  AdTertiBur^  RlcluDODd  and  Monchcatcr 
AdvoTtiacr ;  lapanial  Herald  (Newbur/port). 
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flince  the  day  when  he  held  up  to  ridicule  the  behavior  of  the 
Kepublicanfl  on  the  arrival  of  Priestley,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  party  bad  been  to  him  a  subject  for  attack.  The 
ComprehenBive  Story  of  a  Farmer's  Bull,  The  Democratic 
Memoirs,  The  Democratic  Principles,  The  Bone  to  Gnaw  for 
the  Democrats,  A  Little  Plain  Englieh  Addressed  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  on  the  Treaty,  made  a  series  of 
pamphleta  which  the  most  hardened  Democrat  could  not  read 
without  wincing.  In  return  they  assailed  Cobbett  with  all  the 
malignity  inspired  by  party  hate.  They  published  sketches  of 
his  life,*  and  attributed  to  him  acts  which  would  have  brought 
a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  Robespierre  or  Marat ;  f  they  applied 
to  him  almost  every  epitliet  of  abuse  the  English  language 
afforded ;  they  threatened  him ;  they  drew  cai-icatures  of  him 
and  filled  the  ehop-windows  with  rude  prints.  Numbers  of 
men  of  his  own  party  could  find  little  that  was  good  to  say 
of  him,  for  there,  too,  he  had  been  busy  with  his  lash.  For 
the  United  States  he  felt  profound  contempt.  He  jeered  at 
the  Constitution,  scoffed  at  independence,  and,  in  a  satire 
worthy  of  the  best  vein  of  Swift,  derided  the  democratic  doc- 
trine of  the  equahty  of  all  men.  But  he  could  not  be  silenced, 
nor  the  influence  his  writings  held  over  the  minds  of  many 


*  Tbo  Dluc  Shop;  or,  Impartial  and  Humoroug  ObservalioDS  on  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine,  and  with  the  real  motirca  which  gave  rise  to  hla 
abuse  of  our  Distinguished  Patriotic  Characters;  together  with  a  Full  and  Fair 
RcTJew  of  his  lat«  Score  Crow.  James  Quicksilver,  1796.  The  Scare  Crow: 
Being  an  Infamous  Letter  sent  to  Mr.  John  Oldden,  threatening  Destruction  to 
Ma  Iloase  and  VioleDce  to  the  Person  of  his  Tenant,  William  Cobbett,  1706. 

-f  These  attacks  on  his  character  led  him  to  publie^h  a  brief  autobiography,  and 
in  it  he  drew  a  coiopariaon  between  his  own  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of 
one  of  his  tormentors,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.  "Every  one  will,  I  hope,  hare 
the  goodness  to  believe  that  mv  grandfather  was  no  philosopher.  Indeed  be 
was  not.  He  nev(r  made  a  ligtitning-rod  nor  bottled  np  a  quart  of  ninihine  in 
his  life.  He  was  no  almanac-maker,  nor  quack,  nor  chimney  doctor,  nor  eoap. 
boiler,  nor  ambasBfldor,  nor  printer's  devil.  Keithcr  was  he  a  deist;  and  all  hla 
children  were  born  it)  wedlock.  The  legacies  he  left  were  his  scythe,  hia  reap- 
hook,  and  hia  Sail.  lie  bequeathed  no  old  and  irrecoverable  debts  to  an  bocpilaL 
...  Ho  has,  it  is  true,  been  snffcred  to  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  greensward ; 
but,  if  bis  descendants  cannot  point  to  his  statne  over  the  door  of  a  libruy,  they 
have  not  the  mortification  to  hear  him  daily  accused  of  having  been  a  profligate, 
a  hypocrite,  and  an  infidel."  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupise,  with 
a  Full  and  Fur  Account  of  all  his  Authoring  Tranaoctlona,  1796,  p.  II. 
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destroyed.*  While  Cobbett  was  busy  prepaiong  his  pamphlet 
the  Federal  cause  was  defended  as  usual  in  poems,  letters,  and 
squibs.  Now  it  was  the  political  creed  of  a  Democrat ;  f  now 
the  catechism  of  a  Democrat ;  now  a  description  in  verse  of 
a  Jacobin  leader ;  if  and  now  a  receipt  for  a  Modem  Patriot. 
The  Patriot  was  made  of  a  pound  of  insolvency,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  malignance  and  pride,  steeped  for  two  days 
in  a  quart  of  treaty-phobia,  and  left  to  digest  in  the  heat  of  a 
beer-house.  The  mixture  was  then  to  be  strained  through  ten 
sheets  of  the  Aurora  or  ten  pages  of  the  Scotch  Progress, 
some  flowers  from  "  Snub "  or  from  "  Franklin "  thrown  in, 
and  the  whole  drunk  from  the  skull  of  an  Englishman.  The 
man  who  swallowed  it  would  soon  have  courage  enough  to 
storm  a  windmill  or  bum  an  effigy.*  The  President,  it  was 
said,  and  twenty  senators  have  approved  the  treaty ;  ten  have 
wliolly  disapproved.  In  whom  is  it  fair  to  suppose  the  larger 
quantum  of  knowledge  and  integrity  is  to  be  found?     In  the 

*  Some  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  his  wTitlnga  are  :  A  Twig  of  Birch 
for  a  Butting  Calf.  A  Rub  from  Snub ;  or,  A  Cursory  Analytical  Epiiitle,  ad- 
dressed to  Peter  Porcupine,  etc.,  1795.  A  Roaster ,  or,  A  Check  to  the  Progress 
of  Political  Blasphemy,  intended  as  a  Brief  Reply  to  Peter  Porcupine,  ali(u  Billy 
Cobler.  By  Sim  Sansculotte.  A  Pill  for  Porcupine,  etc,  containing  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  American,  French,  and  Irish  Characters  against  his  Scurrilities.  By  a 
Friend  to  Political  Equality,  1796.  The  Impostor  Detected;  or,  A  Review  of 
Some  of  the  Writings  of  Peter  Porcupine.  By  T.  Tickletoby.  Congratulatory 
Epistle  to  the  Redoubtable  Petor  Porcupine  on  his  "  Complete  Triumph,"  etc,  a 
Poem.  By  Peter  Grievous,  Jr.,  1796.  The  Vision:  A  Dialogue  between  Marat 
and  Peter  Porcupine  in  the  Infernal  Regions,  1796.  A  Refreshment  for  the 
Memory  of  Peter  Porcupine. 

f  PoUliaU  Creed  of  a  Watsm  American. 

I  beliere  that  the  treaty  formed  by  Jay  ami  the  British  King  is  the  offspring 
of  a  vile  aristocratic  few.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hamilton,  Jay,  or  Bang  are  devils  incarnate ;  but  I  do 
believe  them  to  be  so  filled  with  pride  and  so  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  America 
that  they  abhor  everrthing  that  partakes  of  Democracy.  .  .  . 

I  do  believe  that  the  political  dotage  of  our  good  old  American  chief  has  ar- 
rived. .  .  .  Richmond  Chronicle,  November  10,  1793. 

X  See  The  Echo,  Connecticut  Courant,  August,  etc,  179B.  Guillotlna ;  or.  The 
Annual  Levy  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  etc.  Ibid.,  January  1,  1796.  Aristocracy,  an 
Epic  Poem,  179S,  Democracy,  an  Epic  Poem.  By  Aquiline  Nimblechops.  The 
Democratiad,  l70fi.  The  Jacobiuiad.  Of  this  poem  Ames  remarked  :  "  I  admire 
The  Jocobiniad;  the  wit  is  keen.  Ami  who  can  deny  its  application  P"  Fisher 
Ame«  to  0.  a.  Hinot,  January  20,  1796.  «  Oftxette  of  the  United  States. 
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twenty-one  or  in  the  ten  ?  *    Both  the  senators  from  Vu 
were  among  the  ten.    But  was  the  twelfth  article  the  onl/' 
one  offensive  to  them  ?    No ;  there  was  another  that  contained 
some  awkward  words  about  paying  old  debts,  and,  it  is  whifr' 
pered,  the  senators  have  some  property  at  stake,  f    Let  every 
honest  man  make  Ids  mind  easy ;  let  him  be  cahn  and  think 
for  himself;  let  hira  not  believe  the  Democratic  Societies. 
They  are  the  Jacobins  of  America.  J    From  the  day  Mr.  Jay^ 
was  appointed  to  the  day  the  treaty  was  made  known,  tbi 
Democrats  from  New  Hampshire  to  G^rgia  declared  tlutl 
negotiation  could  never  bring  redresa.    On  this  groand  tbeyj 
raised  the  most  formidable  objections  to  tlie  peaceful  meas>f 
urea  of  the  Government.     Yet  these  measures  sncceeded. ' 
Eedrese  was  secured ;  the  treaty  was  published.    Did  this  r^ 
move  their  objections !    By  no  means.    Disappointment  made 
them  more  violent  than  before.    Mr.  Jay  was  denounced  by 
ecribblers,*  was  guillotined  in  eflSgy  at  Xew  York,  burnt  at 
Philadelphia,  and  damned  at  "Sew  Castle.     And  all  this  for 
what  ?    Why,  truly,  for  effecting  by  negotiation  what  these 
scribblers  had  said  negotiation  never  could  effect.     Let  the 
people  remember  that  such  violent  demonstrations  us  have 
been  indulged  in  are  far  more  dangerous  to  our  welfare  tlun 
any  treaty  can  be.  1    Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  Democrats 
with  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  Federal  State  of  Con- 
necticut.   While  the  people  of  Boston  are  gathering  at  one 

*  ColucnbUn  Centincl,  Jul?  4,  179S. 

f  Ccrnneeticut  Courant,  July  13,  1799. 
X  United  Sute«  Chronicle,  Julj  28,  1T9S. 

*  An  extremely  coarM  dcmocmtic  pocto,  In  dlal<tgue  fonn,  ridiculing  Mr.  3»y, 
appearad  in  •  Sooth  Gtrolina  newspaper,  nnil  wm  copied  far  and  wide.  That  m 
Tulgtr  a  poem  «liould  have  been  bo  gvnermUy  read  I«  •  tlgn  of  ihr  time*  worth 
notiof.    See  South  Corolina  Slate  Oasetto.     Knorrllle  Gazette,  October  3,  179A. 

Another  tquih  announcvd  ■  new  play  at  tho  IlarTodfiburj;  Tlicatre.  At  bid. 
al^t  on  OL'tolxfr  \H  the  dixirx  wnu!d  open  with  the  noted  (arrv  of  "  Amity,  COB* 
BMree,  and  Xa»ijrntir>n."  Mr.  Enroy  would  enter  and  make  fifteen  low  bowa, 
reaching  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Lord  PmcotIc  wonld  rateitaln  the  andiesea 
with  a  long  otory  of  what  His  Ma)c«ty  nerer  meant  to  do.  Ur.  Enroy  would  eing 
the  much.detpiitfd  soag,  "  Gire  np  All  for  Nothing  at  All."  Thf  other  actora, 
twenty  in  Dumber,  would  dance  to  the  tone  of  "  A  Bird  in  the  Iland  ia  worth  two 
la  the  Buib."  "  Hoketa  to  be  had  by  producing  Briiiah  frold  and  oonlng  up  to 
ny  prke."  KefiUtd^  UeraM.  South  OaraUaa  Btal«  Gasatta,  Norenber  II, 
nvs.  I  HaaMcbuMtU  Spy,  Joly  W,  179S. 
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time  to  destroy  tlie  property  of  a  foreigner  who  lias  come  to 
trade  with  them,  and  at  another  to  condemn  the  treaty  unread ; 
ffliile  the  people  of  New  York  are  tlirowing  stones  and  bricks 
at  those  who  venture  to  speak  a  word  iu  favor  of  it,  the  men 
of  Connecticut  are  busy  harvesting  their  grain.  As  long  as 
ihey  are  free  from  taxes  and  debt,  as  long  as  crops  are  good 
imd  prices  high,  they  never  will  be  duped  by  the  frenzy  of  a 
town-meeting  at  Boston  or  a  Democratic  Society  at  New  YorL* 
Tliese  Democratic  superviaora  of  the  Government  excuse  them- 
eekea  by  saying  they  were  petitioning  the  President  Peti- 
tioning him  to  do  what  ?  To  refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  his  coun- 
cil, the  Senate,  has  advised  him  to  sign.  To  refuse  to  sign  on 
roeh  advice  is  us  despotic  as  to  sign  without  their  advice.t  Is 
not  twenty  greater  than  ten  J     Shall  not  a  majority  rule  ? 

Sometimes  the  writer  would  adopt  the  language  of  sailors, 
lad  address  himself  to  that  class  so  numerous  iu  all  the  sea- 
board villages  and  towns.  X  A  gang  of  land-lubbers  had  en- 
tered on  board  the  Federal  ship  as  common  seamen.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sea.  Every  time  a  squall  struck  thej 
were  the  last  to  help  haul  sail,  and  whimpered,  "  I  told  you 
w."  These  lubbers  had  become  frightened  at  some  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  were  con- 
tinually bawling  out,  "Rocks!  Rocks  ahead  I  Look  out  for 
the  breakers ! "  But  the  old  sailor  who  stood  in  the  bow  saw 
none  of  them,  answered,  "  No  soundings,"  and  laughed  at  the 
Bwabbera.  Sometimes  the  ridicule  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
ballad,  which,  set  to  a  well-known  air,  was  speedily  taken  up  and 
Ring  in  the  streets,  and  under  the  windows  of  Democratic  inns.* 

*  CatmecttCQt  Coumnt,  July  21,  1196.     Mftssachtuetts  Spy,  Jaly  29,  179S. 
f  MMHcbuBotto  Spy,  Angiist  12,  179S. 

{  Sm  Federal  Ship  News.    Feansylyaiua  Gazette,  KoTember  35,  1)06. 

*  The  first  staiua  and  choniB  of  one  of  these  mngs  is : 

"  Brother  Jon&than,  what  're  you  'bont, 
What  the  nation  ails  you  ? 
Why  with  Treaty  make  such  rout  I 
'Vow  your  reason  fail*  you. 
Chona:   **  Tunkce  Doodle  keep  it  ap, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dundy, 
Sure  youVc  had  a  pow'rful  cup, 
'Lauee  mixed  with  broody." 

Kew  Jersey  State  Gacctte,  Angnat  4,  179R. 
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Pamphleteers  and  news-writers  were  still  Lard  at 
when  tlie  State  Legislatures  took  ap  the  treaty,  and,  before  the 
first  of  March,  1796,  most  of  the  fifteen  had  passed  resolutions 
concerning  it.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  Massachasctts,  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Delaware,  in  Mary- 
land, in  North  Carolina,  the  language  of  the  resolntions  was 
the  language  of  assent.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
thought  the  work  of  Mr.  Jay  injurious  to  the  country.  The 
Gkjyemor  of  Kentucky  declared  some  of  the  treaty  stipulationg 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  House  agreed  with  him.  But 
no  State  went  so  far  in  opposition  as  Vii^nia.  There  a 
lution  approving  the  conduct  of  Mason  and  his  colleague 
passed.  Another,  expressing  undiminished  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington, was  lost.  A  third,  disclaiming  any  imptJtutiou  oo  tb« 
motives  of  the  President,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixteen, 
in  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  Constitution  too, 
the  Legislature  thought,  needed  amending.  The  House  of 
Representatives  should  share  the  treaty-uiaking  power.  The 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  hold  no  other  office ;  thi 
Senate  should  not  try  impeachments;  and  the  terra  of  e»d 
senator  should  be  three  years.  The  chief  justice  ought  not  ia.^ 
future  to  be  sent  abroad  to  make  treaties  it  was  his  banneas  to 
construe.  Then  the  sentiments  of  the  people  would  find  ex- 
pression in  the  deeds  of  their  servants. 

Meanwhile  Monroe  and  the  treaty  had  nmde  trouble  in 
France.  When  Jeflferson  came  home  to  l>ecome  Secretary  of 
State,  the  place  of  Minister  to  France  was  intrusted  to  Go^ve^ 
neur  Morris.  Shocked  at  the  enormities  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  he  spared  no  pains  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
and  soon  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  every  licpubli- 
can  in  France.  More  than  onoe  rumors  were  afloat  that  ho 
had  been  guillotined  ;  that  his  house  had  Ixven  sjickcd  ;  that  ho 
had  fled  for  life.  His  enemies  accused  liim  of  fomenting  a 
counter-revolution,  of  giving  American  passports  to  British 
incendiaries,  and,  when  Washington  demanded  the  recall  of 
Genet,  the  French  Government  demanded,  in  return,  the  recall 
of  Morris.  This  was  done,  and,  early  in  1794,  James  Monroe 
wont  out  in  his  stead.  Monroe  reached  Paris  in  Atignst,  to 
find  that  the  government  of  Robespierre  was  no  more.    But 
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il«  wrbitraiy  decrees  were  yet  in  force,  and  of  all  ffiich  decrees 
the  moBt  arbitrary  related  to  foreign  commerce.  If  a  ship- 
master were  so  mifortunate  as  to  enter  a  French  port  with  a 
eup  of  floTir,  or  grain,  or  tobacco,  ho  was  compelled  to  sell  it 
on  the  spot.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  the  ptir- 
chuser.  The  money  was  aseignats,  and  assignats  were  at  that 
time,  ia  France,  what  continental  money  had  once  been  in 
America.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  goods  taken  and  the  paper 
thnist  upon  him,  the  captain  was  forbidden  to  lay  out  the  bills 
for  a  return  cargo  till  leave  so  to  do  was  given  him.  While 
he  waited  for  leave  he  might  count  himself  happy  if  his  ship 
was  not  boarded,  and  his  crew  carried  off,  maltreated,  and 
dirown  into  prison.  All  thia  Monroe  determined  to  correct. 
Wlien,  therefore,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  pnt  oS  his 
reception,  he  wrote  to  the  Convention.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  the  committee  reported,  and  the  next 
day  was  set  for  the  reception.  Thereupon  a  series  of  mura- 
fflcriefi  began  that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  Algiers, 
or  It  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  the  woods  of  Georgia.  Mon- 
^Hb  preeented  a  paper  praising  the  heroism  of  the  French 
^^Rope  and  the  wisdom  of  the  French  councils,*  was  replied  to 
P  by  Merlin  de  Douay  f  in  the  style  in  which  Genet  wrote  his 
offidal  digi>atches  and  Fouchet  his   appeals,  was  given  the 

Ifnteraal  embrace  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  :t  and 
oiged  to  take  np  his  abode  in  the  confiscated  hotel  of  a  noble- 
man.' This  he  declined.  But,  not  long  after,  the  Convention 
Inving  ordered  an  American  flag  to  be  hung  up  in  their  hall, 
Kooroe  sent  one  with  a  letter.  The  bearer  was  Joshua  Bar- 
ney, a  gliip-captain  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Revolu- 
ttion,  and  liad  gone  out  with  Monroe  to  France.  He  delivered 
lite  flag  and  the  letter,  made  a  long  speech,  and  received  in 
iBtom  the  fraternal  embrace  and  a  commission  in  the  French 
MTy.  A  few  weeks  later  a  French  flag  was  ordered  to  be 
giveo,  with  like  ceremonies,  to  the  United  States.  ||     In  these 


*  A  Vl«w  of  the  Ciitiiluct  of  tbc  Executive  in  the  Foreign  Affuira  of  the  United 
[ftU(a,«1«.  Jarac«  Monroe,  1797,  pp.  20,  21. 

fIUiL,iip.  22,94.  t  Ibid.,  p.  24.  •  Tbid.,  p.  24. 

|K«t  \aaf  after  the  American  flng  wts  haag  np,  with  that  of  France  and 
[Oam,  in  iLe  muiudpal  house  of  the  Republic  of  Genera.    Ibid.,  p.  SI. 
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solemn  triflings  a  month  passed  before  Monroe  could  attend 
the  duties  of  his  mission.     He  then  found  his  door  beset 
sea-captainit  and  merchant  complaining  bitterly  of  the  behai 
of  France.     Some  had  been  injured  bj  the  embargo  laid 
Bordeaux.    Some  sought  payment  for  food  sold  to  the  gove 
ment  of  St.  Domingo.    Some  had  been  taken  at  sea.    6oe 
had  come  in  with  rich  cargoes,  for  which  the  Republic  wil 
held  even  the  depreciated  assignats.*     All  these  facta 
made  known  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  after  great  ( 
the  Convention  repealed  the  provision  order  and  that  for 
forced  sale  of  goods.!    For  another  month  all  went  welL 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  a 
from  the  Committee  reached  Monroe.:}:    They  were  informc 
they  said,  that  a  treaty  had  lately  been  made  between 
British  Government  and  Citizen  Jay.    A  vague  report 
abroad  that  in  this  treaty  Citizen  Jay  had  forgotten 
tilings  which  French  treaties  and  French  sacrilices  ought ' 
have  made  him  recollect    The  dissimulation  which  belong 
to  courts  ought  not  to  exist  between  free  j)eople.     They  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  see  the  treaty.    Eight  months,  howere 
went  by  before  their  wish  was  gratified.     John  Trumbull, 
painter,  did  indeed,  as  he  passed  through  Paris  in  March, 
to  make  a  secret  coramtmication  of  the  heads  of  the  trea^ 
Monroe.     Trumbull  had  been  secretary  to  the  legation  at 
don,  icnew  the  contents  of  the  treaty  well,  and  had  tlie  t 
tion  of  Jay  for  what  he  tlien  oSered  to  do.    But  Monroe  \ 
listen  to  nothing  he  could  not  go  straightway  and  rej 
the  French.     Trumbull  well  knew  what  this  meant,  and 
his  story  to  a  merchant.     The  merchant  wrote  it  down,  gave 
it  to  Monroe,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  document  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.     Again, in  May, ae  TliomM, 
Pinckney  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain,  an 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  treaty  from  him. 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  French  Government  saw  none 
the  newspapers  came  over  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 

Hard  upon  these  went  out  a  dispatch  for  Monroe.    Bnt 


*  A  Viev  at  the  Cooduct  of  the  Eseoutiro  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  lh«  Dela 
Statw,  etc.    J*iD«a  Hooroe,  1797,  |>.  M. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  09,  B6.  t  Ibid,  pp.  10«,  I0«. 
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Ki  was  covered  with  English  cTuisers ;  tho  packet  was  over- 

Innled,  sent  to  England  under  the  provision  order,  and  many 

day*  elapsed  before  the  letter  reached  France.    There  a  new 

ordii"  of  things  had  sprung  up.     The  old  Convention  and  the 

:  tee  of  Safety  had  ceased  to  exist.   The  new  Convention, 

„.  ujiiititation,  and  Directory  had  appeared.  The  dispatch  re- 

fiewed  the  relations  between  America  and  France,  explained 

tiie  instmctions  given  to  Monroe,  justified  the  conduct  of  the 

Government,  and  was  followed  in  time  by  another.    This  bade 

(he  Minister  make  certain  explanations  to  the  government  of 

Fnwoe,     He  hesitated,  and,  while  he  hesitated,  was  told,  the 

moment  the  treaty  was  approved,  that  moment  the  Directory 

considered  the  alliance  with  America  at  an  end.     The  next 

•  he  dispatched  the  news  to  the  Secretary  of  State.f    The 

ir  was  still  upon  the  sea  when  Washington  proclaimed  the 

treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 

Ilonse. :( 

The  House  met  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  and  proceeded  to  choose  Jonathan  Dayton  Speaker, 
U)d  John  Beckley  Clerk.     On  the  eighth  the  President  came 
down  to  the  House,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  session 
with  his  speech.    The  task  was  far  from  pleasant    The  House 
was  no  longer  Federal,  and  before  him  sat  men  who,  having 
foully  slandered  him  for  five  long  months,  were  now  bent  on 
iiwulting  him,  crossing  him,  nay,  if  they  could,  presenting  the 
cop  of  hamiliation  filled  to  the  brim.    Almost  as  the  door 
liind  him,  their  work  began.    The  established  usage 
the  House,  having  heard  the  addi-ess,  to  frame  an  an- 
swer, and,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  lead,  march  in  procession  and 
deliver  it  to  the  President  himself.    The  ceremony  was  an  idle 
Yet  no  man  of  feeling  would  have  denied  that  the  rep- 
itBtives  ought  not  to  take  the  initiative  in  putting  it  down, 
ing  aa  Washington  performed  his  part,  common  decency 
lired  that  the  representatives  should  perform  theirs.    But 
complaint  was  now  made  that  drawing  up  the  reply  produced 
irritation  and  long  debates.    Some  of  the  most  bitter  things  said 
daring  the  whole  session  were  uttered  in  these  wrangles.    Let 


•  FebniBrji  16,  1798.  f  Monroe's  View,  pp.  810,  311. 

X  Tiie  ProcUiuaiion  ia  printed  in  the  Aurora  of  March  8,  1?90. 
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solemn  triflings  a  moQtii  passed  before  Monroe 
the  duties  of  his  mission.     He  then  found  his  d< 
BcarCaptains  and  merchants  complaining  bitterly  of  tl 
of  France.     Some  had  been  injured  by  the  em 
Bordeaux.    Some  sought  payment  for  food  sold  to 
ment  of  St  Domingo.     Some  had  been  taken  at 
had  come  in  with  rich  cargoes,  for  which  the  Ri 
held  even  tlie  depreciated  aesignats.*     All  thi 
made  known  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and,  after< 
the  Convention  repealed  the  provision  order  and 
forced  sale  of  gooda.f    For  another  month  all  went 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  DeceQ 
from  the  Committee  reached  Monroe4    They  wer( 
they  said,  that  a  treaty  had  lately  been  made 
British  Government  and  Citizen  Jay.    A  vague 
abroad  that  in  this  treaty  Citizen  Jay  had  forg 
tilings  which  French  treaties  and  French  sacrifia 
have  made  him  recollect.    The  dissimulation  whic 
to  courts  ought  not  to  exist  between  free  people, 
therefore  be  pleased  to  see  the  treaty.    Eight  mont] 
went  by  before  their  wish  was  gratified.    John  Tr 
painter,  did  indeed,  as  he  passed  through  Paris  in 
to  make  a  secret  oonmiunication  of  the  heads  of 
Monroe.    Trumbull  had  been  secretary  to  the  leg* 
don,  knew  the  contents  of  the  treaty  well,  and 
tion  of  Jay  for  what  he  then  offered  to  do.    But  M 
listen  to  nothing  he  could  not  go  straightway 
the  French.     Trumbull  well  knew  what  this  mu 
his  story  to  a  merchant.     The  merchant  wrote  iti 
it  to  Monroe,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  document 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.     Again,  in  Ma; 
Pinckney  passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  to 
tempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  treaty  froi 
declined  to  give  it,  and  the  French  Government 
the  newspapers  came  over  in  the  autumn  of  1795. 
llard  upon  these  went  out  a  dispatch  for  Monn 


*  A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  lhr<  ExMutire  in  the  Foreign  A 
SUtea,  «tc.    James  Monroe,  1<9T,  p.  S6. 

t  Ibii,  pp.  95,  W.  J  Ibid.,  pp 
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a  committee  go  to  tlie  President  and  asenre  liim  of  the  atteo- 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  matters  he  had  commended.  The 
proposition,  in  short,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion,  a 
division  token,  and  eighteen  members  were  seen  to  rise  in  the 
affirmative. 

This  ended  tlie  matter,  and  the  Clerk  in  time  read  ui 
Bwer  prepared  in  the  usual  way.     The  member  from  VirginJ 
who  wished  there  should  be  no  address,  now  found  fault  wi(| 
the  language  of  the  proposed  address.     Something  waa  pat 
about  the  probably  unequalled  spectacle  of  national  happine 
which  the  country  presented,  and  about  the  undiminished  coO'" 
lidence  of  the  people  in  the  great  man  at  their  head.* 
words  "  probably  unequalled  "  were  ordered  to  bo  erased 
vote  of  forty-three  to  thirty-nine.     Whether  the  contideaoe  i 
the  people  had  or  had  not  diminished  provoked  so  unpU 
a  debate  that  the  whole  address  was  recommitted.     ^Vhen 
was  again  reported,  the  word  *'  confidence  "  did  not  anywhere 
appear.f 

The  twenty-second  of  Febmary,  1796,  afforded  a  new  op- 
portunity to  afcont  him.  The  IIouBe  was  then  asked 
adjourn  for  half  an  hour.  The  members,  as  the  mov 
thought,  should  have  a  few  minutes  given  thcra  to  con 
late  the  President  on  the  happy  return  of  his  natal  day.  The 
practice  was  an  old  one.  Never  since  Watihington  had  been 
President  had  it  been  omitted.  Now,  however,  it  was 
dropped.  The  duty  of  the  representative  was  to  attend 
legislative  bufrincsa,  not  to  pay  foolifih  compliments.  The  sut 
terfuge,  the  Federalists  declared,  was  a  most  miserable  on« 
When  the  Speaker  had  a  headache  and  sent  word  he  was  in- 
disposed, did  the  House  choose  another  and  go  on  with  the 


*  The  vord«  of  the  pangraph  «re :  "Contemplatiag  that  prabtbly  aneqnaUad 
spectacle  of  national  happiness,  which  onr  oouotrr  cihibits,  to  the  lutewailng 
Bninnisry  which  you,  »ir,  hare  been  pleased  to  malsc,  in  justie*  to  onr  own  tni- 
ingn,  pcnnit  na  to  add  the  benefits  which  arc  derired  from  rour  preoidfaig  oraiMili, 
multing  88  welt  from  the  andiminishod  confidence  of  Tour  follow.dliMBf  U  froB 
your  cealoua  and  suocessfid  labors  in  thoir  serricc."  Annnli  of  Congress,  Dmrb- 
bcr  16,  1746,  Mr.  Parker  wished  to  strike  out  *'  proViably  ttnc<|uaUc(i,"  anil  fron 
"resulting"  tn  thr  «<nil  of  the  sentence 

f  For  some  remarks  on  the  wrangle  by  Porcnpino,  see  **  A  Prospect  f roa>  lh» 
Ooogreu  Gallery  during  the  Sesnon  begun  Deosmber  7, 1790,"  pp.  8»-34] 
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business  before  it?  No!  it  adjourned,  and  continued  to  ad- 
journ day  after  day  till  the  Speaker  was  well  again.  Yet 
diirty  minutes  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  a  respectful 
complinient  to  the  best  man,  perhaps,  then  living  in  the 
fforld* 

The  custom  of  celebrating  the  twenty-second  of  February 
dates  back  to  1783.     On  that  day  and  year  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen met  in  a  tavern  at  New  York.     One  had  written  an 
u<le.    Another  brought  a  list  of  toasts.    All,  before  they  went 
reeling  and  singing  home,  agreed  to  assemble  in  future  on  the 
twcatj-second  of  February  and  make  merry  over  the  birth  of 
Washington.    Time  made  the  celebration  general    No  legis- 
lature Bet  tlie  day  apart  for  a  holiday.     Yet,  wherever  a  score 
of  housea  were  gathered  together,  a  few  hours,  at  least,  were 
{fbdly  given  to  festivity  and  joy.    The  fisherman  forgot  his 
neta,  the  workman  laid  aside  his  tools,  the  housewife  left  her 
needle  in  her  work,  the  shopkeeper  put  up  the  shutters  of  his 
imdow,  and  the  master  on  that  day  kept  no  school.    Every 
tiieatre  brought  out  some  play  fitting  to  the  hour,  and  was  gay 
with  emblems  and  transparencies  and  flags.     Every  tavern 
spread  its  best  cheer.    March  was  far  gone  before  the  Ga- 
Mttes  and  Advertisers  ceased  to  publish  narratives  of  the  bon- 
fire* and  the  barbecues,  tlie  beU-ringing,  the  cannonading,  the 
feasting,  the  toasts,  and  the  balls  which  came  in  from  every 
city  and  town  in  the  land-     On  these  demonstrations,  how- 
ever, a  large  part  of  the  community  now  looked  with  unliid- 
den  rage.    Men  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  "  self- 
created  society,"  or  appeared  in  the  subscription-list  of  the 
Argns  or  tlie  Aurora ;  who  hated  the  excise,  the  treaty,  and 
Great  Britain ;  who  kept  the  sixth  of  February  and  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  eon- 
tempt  for  the  man  and  the  day.     That  tlie  President  was  an 
aristocrat,  they  maintained,  was  clear.    Was  he  not  cold  and 
reserved  I    Did  he  not  carefully  avoid  using  the  word  "  ser- 
v»nt"  when  he  signed  his  letters?!     Did  he  not  keep  a  fine 
coach  ?    Had  he  ever  been  seen  mingling  with  his  fellow-men 
at  the  coffee-house  or  on  the  street  ?    Did  he  not  hold  levees  ? 

*  Folitteal  Couor,  pp.  29,  30. 

{  Soath  Carolink  State  Guette,  October  16,  1799. 
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What  was  the  meaning  of  the  odes,  the  firovrorks,  £he  fnlaome 
toasts,  the  bell-ringing,  and  the  birth-night  balls  that  made  tlie 
twenty-second  of  J^'ebruaiy  as  illuBtrious  as  the  fourth  of  Julj  I 
Could  any  man  call  this  repnbhcan  ?  In  place  of  reminding 
Mr.  Washington  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  people,  he  wm 
being  treated  like  a  king.  Had  more  ever  been  done  for  King 
Qeorge  ?  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  American  George  u- 
sned  proclamations,  made  treaties,  insulted  the  alliee  of  bis 
country,  and  waged  war  upon  his  fellow-citizena  with  all  the 
insolence  of  an  emperor  of  Rome  ?  Nursing  such  feelings,  his 
enemies  nicknamed  him  "the  American  Cassar,''  ''the  step- 
father of  his  country."  They  wrote  long  poems  deacribixtg 
him  as  the  worst  of  men.*    They  went  with  glee  to  spiko  the 

*  A  few  stanzAs  from  one  pnblbhed  in  the  Aurorm  wUl  cenre  m  »  I 
tU  cl&38.     The  Bubject  of  the  poem  i*  the  President's  birthday. 
"  Excisemen,  Senators,  and  army  Hoctora, 
All  hail  ibe  day  In  clear  or  aquatid  notea, 
Flace-biintprs,  too,  with  lenity  IJank  director*, 
Load  in  the  general  concert  swell  their  Ihroato. 

"  The  splendid  Leree,  too,  in  eome  dep<ee, 
Must  CKsar'a  dignity  and  power  display; 
Tkirt  Courtiera  amooth  approAch  with  bended  kuM, 
Aad  faoary  Senators  th^  homage  pay. 

"Tho'  'faction  noet  deteetable,'  most  rain, 

Uath  on  Jay's  Treaty  curses  dire  conferred — 
What  I  self  .created  scum  t  dare  you  eomplain, 
Or  say  infallibility  bath  err'd  T 

"  Dare  yon  (ye  swinish  herd  o(  Infaray) 
Against  your  conniry't  /athtr  tboa  I 
Who  for  his  Wisdnm  and  Integrity 
Doth  '  oudlmiiushoU  oo&fidenM  patmm  1  * 

"  Agsinst  that  rook— that  adamantine  wall — 
Ys  Sons  of  Wliiskey,  dm  your  blows — 
SUnden  against  great  Csesar's  name  most  fall, 
*  like  poinllesa  arrowi  shot  frtun  broken  bows.* " 

Anrora,  Febn»ry  10,  I7M. 
la  OM  of  the  Federal  po«ins  for  the  aamc  ocoHloa  are  these  stauas : 
"  Now  sea  the  Patriot  hero  rise. 
Amidst  the  horrid  din  of  arms. 
His  eonntrr's  deamt  ligfata  to  prise, 
Aad  nsred  Freodoia  keep  fraahana. 
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cannon  and  carry  o£E  the  sponges  his  friends  had  prepared  for 
the  celebration  of  his  birth.*  They  wilfully  misconstrued  his 
most  innocent  acts.t 

His  silence  on  the  treaty  was  a  mark  of  contempt  for  the 
representativea  of  the  people.  He  had  promised  to  send  it 
the  moment  it  arrived.  This,  quite  likely,  would  happen 
when  Mr.  Fisher  Ames  had  recovered  his  health.  The  sub- 
altern officers  had  shown  too  much  precipitancy  in  some  of 
the  late  skirmishes  to  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  the  sick 
chief.  X  Bets,  said  the  Aurora,  of  three  hate  to  one  are  offered 
that  the  President  wUl  not  lay  a  copy  before  the  House  ere 
the  fifteenth  of  May,  unless  he  is  asked.**  If  the  bets  were 
made,  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  take  them  won  the  hats, 
for,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  treaty  reached  the  House. 
On  the  tliird  a  proclamation  appeared  declaring  it  the  au- 
ppeme  law  of  the  land.  Then  the  news-writers  broke  forth. 
What,  wrote  one,  is  oar  present  situation  ?  A  treaty  haa  been 
made  with  our  ancient  enemy  in  an  unconstitutional  way. 
After  an  interval  that  may  well  license  the  most  unfavorable 
oonjecturee  it  has  come  forth  from  the  seraglio,  and  we  now 
eee  the  monster  in  all  ite  defonnity.  It  is  now  submitted  to 
oar  representatives.  What  shall  be  its  fate  ?  Let  the  guardian 
uigel  of  Liberty  pronounce  upon  it  and  condemn  it.  Let  the 
House  of  Representatives  lay  a  sentence  upon  it  and  consign  it 


I 


C&oriM.   "  Hail,  Columbia,  Columbia  I  hail  the  mom 
A  Woshing^tao  to  yoo  waa  bom  I 

"  Tina  u  the  unbroken  oak  he>  fttanda. 
And  bravcB  the  dangers  of  the  fight; 
The  Guardian  Angiil  of  these  lands, 
And  Friend  to  Man  in  all  hia  right." 
rtuladelphk  Oaiette,  March  8,  1790.    See,  also,  A  ^ng  for  Monday,  the  iii 
ftltnaiy,  1799— AmcricH'a  PoUtical  Obri«tmas.     Impartial  Herald,  February  23, 
17M. 

'  Done  at  Roxbarj.     Aurora,  March  4,  1706. 

f  WMhingtoD  wa4  bom  before  the  adoption  in  England  of  the  Gregorian  Oal- 
odat.  He  wan  therefore  bom  on  Fcbniary  I  Itb  (0.  S.),  and  this  day  many  of  his 
•dnurert  long  pcrsi«tcd  in  celebrating  rather  than  February  23.  So  late  as  1^96 
thto  was  done  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  Virginia  Gazette  and  Winchester 
flWtfntl,  February  26,  1796.  And  at  KnozTille,  in  Kentucky.  EnoxTille  Gasette, 
?tlbraM7  17,  1796. 

}  AnKon,  February  2,  1796.  •  Ibid.,  February  38.  1796. 
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to  the  infamy  it  deserves.  If  the  treaty  becomee  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  American  citi- 
zens  ?  Their  rights  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  Citiiens  1  yon  are  on  the  verge  of  tyranny.  Your 
Constitution  ia  in  danger.  Your  repreeeutativee  are  being 
stripped  of  their  powers.*  A  thousand  dollars,  said  another,  to 
any  one  who  will  invent  a  plausible  story  to  help  the  trea^ 
through  the  House.     The  bugbear  of  war  is  quite  worn  outfj 

Tlie  prospect  of  a  war  had  been  much  dwelt  on  by  xli 
writers  and  pamphlet-makei-s  of  both  parties.  If,  said  the 
Federalists,  the  money  is  not  voted,  there  will  be  war  witk 
England.  If,  said  the  Republicans,  the  money  ia  voted,  there 
will  surely  be  war  with  France.  And  do  the  j)eople  knov 
what  such  a  war  means?  Have  they  stopped  to  count  the 
cofiti  War  at  any  time  is  a  di'eadful  thing.  But  war  at  this 
time,  and  with  Great  Britain,  is  something  awful  to  think  oL 
Those  who  believe  one  citizen  to  be  equal  to  live  subjects  deny 
this.  They  point  with  lionest  pride  to  the  late  war  with  £ng> 
land.  They  draw  comparisons  between  the  thirteen  poor  and  1 
feeble  colonies  of  1775  and  tie  fifteen  rich  and  populoos  Statet  j 
of  1796,  and  then  ask,  Shall  five  millions  of  Americans  give  vp 
the  independence  tliree  millions  woni  Do  not  these  fieite 
warriors  know  that  if  they  rush  into  a  war  they  may  be  forced 
to  give  independence  up  and  again  become  subjects  of  the 
English  crown  i  Why  will  they  not  see  that  a  contest  with 
England  now  would  bear  small  reaemblauoo  to  that  glorious 
struggle  which  placed  it  in  our  power  to  make  the  treaty  they 
so  heartUy  despise!  Twenty-one  yeara  ago  England  was 
divided  and  America  united;  now  England  is  united  and 
America  torn  by  faction  and  by  party  hate.  Then  Americans 
were  English  subjects.  Then  every  wrong  of  which  America 
complained  found  friends  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Parliament,  inJ 
the  great  body  of  tlie  English  jjeople.  Do  they  now  ?  Could  | 
Franklin  come  forth  from  his  grave,  would  he  agun  bo  beard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  I  Could  Chatham  once  more 
take  his  seat  among  the  peers,  would  he  otter  one  word  in  de> 
fence  of  the  United  States?  Should  the  King  again  send 
troops  to  our  shores,  would  they  again  desert  him  and  take  ap 


•  Aurora,  Much  4,  1T9&. 
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Anns  in  behalf  of  tlie  States  ?  The  cause  in  which  these  men 
gpoke  and  fought  was  the  cause,  not  of  Americans,  but  of 
Brituns.  Can  the  present  dispute  be  so  regarded?  Nol  The 
moment  the  treaty  is  rejected  every  English  subject  will,  to  a 
man,  step  forward  ready  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  de- 
fence of  the  Crown.  Thousands  of  troops  will  come  over  the 
border  from  Canada.  A  score  of  ships  will  ravage  our  coast. 
In  one  week  they  wiU  do  more  damage  to  the  United  States 
than  the  United  States  could  do  to  England  in  ten  years.  Is 
H  in  oar  power  to  ravage  the  British  blea?  Can  we  take 
Jamaica?  Can  we  capture  the  Bermudas?  Can  we  reduce 
^Canada  to  a  subject  province  ?  The  Jacobins,  the  Democrats, 
%y  we  can.  They  talk  of  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
len  eager  to  go  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  once.  No  doubt 
twice  that  number  would  gather  for  a  field-daj ;  woxdd  march 
and  wheel  and  fire,  and  go  through  every  exercise  of  Steuben's 
mal  from  Poise  fu-elock !  to  Shoulder  firelock !  But  would 
do  so  two  days  rmming  ?  Would  they  do  so  when  the  play 
became  work  ?  when  the  muster-field  was  exchanged  for  a  bat- 
tle-field ?  when  the  training-day  became  a  campaign  ?  Did  the 
Government  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  gather  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  put  down  the  insnn*ection  in  tlie  West  ?  This,  to  be 
snre^  was  caused  by  the  excise,  and  the  excise  was  unpopular. 
la  a  second  war  with  England  more  popular?  Are  the  men 
^ose  houses  were  burned  about  their  ears ;  who  were  pillaged^ 
plundered,  robbed  of  their  goods ;  whose  hearths  were  made 
desolate  by  the  loss  of  sons,  and  whose  garrets  are  yet  full  of 
bondlas  of  continental  notes,  are  these  men  anxious  for  war  t 
jpose  that  hatred  of  England,  that  love  of  France,  that  patriot- 
that  a  score  of  motives,  will  send  one  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  ranks,  they  must  be  clothed  and  armed  and  fed. 
This  will  cost  money.  Fifty  thotisand  men,  and  ten  armed 
ships  and  ton  galleys,  all  ready  for  w.or,  will  cost  our  country 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Will  any  sober  man  pretend 
W*  can  l»ear  such  a  burden  ?  There  is  not  specie  enough  in 
the  fifteen  States  to  support  tlie  war  one  month.  If  we  resort 
to  domestic  loiuis,  who  will  lend  a  sixpence  ?  Shall  we  try  for- 
eign loans  t  Shall  we  go  to  Holland  ?  Shall  we  go  to  France, 
the  land  of  assignats,  of  requisitions,  of  the  maximum  of  forced 
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k  Li^oia  A  fruitful  eowrce  of  help  in  the  late  wv| 

_  '"  na  in  a  UBW  one.     Not  only  ahaJl  we  want' 
ihy  to  wliicli  we  owe  so  much,  but  the  help 
mli  Ibiiil    iLso.      The  money -leaders   of  Am- 

M'  ■>v.^..    The  kind  king  who  sent  ua  ehipe  and 

tr  _iiiuoaa  has   long  since   gone  to  his    heavenly 

bonii*  He  lias  been  murdered  by  the  very  men  in  whose 
QAUM,  we  are  told,  it  is  our  duty  now  to  fight.  Take  thia 
•dviiM,  nod  what  will  happen!  Our  Union  wUl  instantly 
bft  rant  in  twain.     On  the  one  side  will  be  the  rich  men, 

ihr  •  -*•    *he  peaceful  men,  the  men  of  the  North. 

Ci ;  ;  Ije  "  the  friends  to  France,"  the  men 

ft£  tiu  Skiotii.     A  ciril  war  will  break  out.     Our  Briasoti 

at '"     -  ^*  -  -  Tvill  come  forth,  throw  down  the  Coo- 

»i  V.1  throne.    Then  shall  we  undergo  lU 

•I.  -nofgi  at  the  thought  of  wliich  we  cannot  now 

«N .  >hall  we  see  all  those  cruelties,  all  those 

(u.  iiii  freese  the  blood  and  make  us  ashamed  «f^ 

aau  nois.    Town-moetings  will  give  place  to  revolntionaiy 

tr"  'twists  to  festivals  to  Beason.    Our  harbon 

V  1  >Iro^^mEg  boats.    On  onr  squares  and  oom- 

•vLU  be  «lux»ting  &n  tnasae.     In  our  streets  will  be  tho 

l>o  w©  wish  for  these  things?    If  we  do,  we  here 

>u<l  the  endeavors  of  the  Gallatins,  the  MmiianfMii^ 

llr  :•  in  the  Iloose. 

of  the  Hoase  began  with  a  motion  by  Mr.  Lir- 

»ecoad  of  March.    The  late  British  treaty,  he 

ol  give  rise  to  grave  constitutional  cjnestionA,  to 

.■^trv  scrap  of  information  attainable  Wuuld  bo 

id  therefore  lay  npon  the  table  a  rosolutioa 

^ident  for  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay, 
•iMleuoe  of  that  Minister,  for  all  the  doctimentii 
.  \>  to  the  treaty.*  When  the  motion  came  vp 
iio  added  a  few  words  excepting  such  papers  as 

.  I  iLe  pTf«Ii]r«t  a(  the  rniied  Statei  be  raqoMted  to  Uv  b«fon 

(i<in»  to  the  ^ti&ist«r  of  the  Tnttcd  States  -who  iw> 

'.i;>  tMv  kain  of  Great  Britain,  communicated  \>j  bla  TiHMi([» 

',  higMllMr  with  the  oonapoodence  and  othw  doemnenf  rdk- 
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any  exigting  negotiation  might  render  improper  to  be  dif- 
closed.* 

Whj,  he  was  asked,  is  this  demand  for  papers  made  ?    A 
hint  is  dropped  that  the  question  of  conetitutionalitj'  ifi  to  be 
discusaed-    If  this  be  6o,  then  the  motive  is  a  bad  one.    The 
ooMtitutionality  of  the  treaty  can  be  eettled  in  one  way,  and  in 
one  way  only.     Take  the  instrument  in  one  hand  and  the  Con- 
atitiition  in  the  other,  and  compare  them.    Is  the  purj^ose  im- 
lunent  ?    Who,  then,  is  to  be  impeached ;  the  negotiator 
or  the  President  ?    The  object  of  this  call,  was  the  reply,  is  in- 
formation.    "What  use  can  be  made  of  this  information  remains 
to  bo  seen.     To  say  that  an  impeachment  is  adyisable  is  now 
impossible.     But  when  the  papers  come  the  step  may  be  neces' 
tarj.    The  chief  reason,  however,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
Hoa«e  of  Representatives  has  the  right,  a  vested  right,  to  give 
or  withhold  tlieir  sanction  to  a  treaty. 

Every  Federalist  in  the  House  denied  this.    Our  power, 
lud  they,  does  not  go  so  far.     The  treaty  is  negotiated;  the 
Senate  has  approved;   the  President  has  ratified;   the  rati- 
Mansions  have  been  exchanged,  and  a  solemn  proclamation  is- 
BHbd  enjoining  all  men  holding  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  to  observe  and  enforce  the  same.    If  this  be 
the  pn)clamation  of  George  Washington,  the  man,  then  is  it 
worthy  of  scorn.     If  this  be  the  proclamation  of  a  despot, 
taking  upon  himself  the  right  to  dictate  to  men  without  their 
confient,  then  is  it  worthy  of  laughter.     If  it  be  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  assuming  powers  not 
delegated,  then  have  we  serious  cause  for  alarm  and  dread. 
But  it  is  none  of  these.     It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  sounding 
Ibrongh  their  chosen  President,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  as  heavy 
thunder,  as  majestic  as  heaven,  and  to  disobey  it,  treason  of 
worst  kind.     Who  gainsays  that  the  Constitution  is  the  ex- 
on  of  the  will  of  the  great  body  of  the  sovereign  people  f 
Let  us  take  it,  then,  as  our  guide,  and  see  by  what  authority  tliis 
tTMtf  has  been  made.    In  the  second  section  it  declares  the 
executive  autiority  shall  be  vested  in  a  President ;  that  before 
assuming  this  authority  he  shall  take  an  oatli  to  use  it  well ; 

*  Monday,  March  7.    "  Excepting  snob  of  eaid  papers  aa  aaj  exUUag  ocgoUa- 
dn  maf  render  iinpropor  to  be  ducloMd." 
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that  he  shall  hare  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  and  that  all  treaties,  when  made, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Can  language  be  plainer  I 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  fully  aathor- 
izes  the  President  and  Senate  to  make  treaties?  and  that,  if 
they  have  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Comstii.i 
tion,  the  instrument  now  in  question  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  ?  The  work  of  Mr.  Jay  is  before  us.  Compare  it  with 
the  Constitution.  See  if  an  article,  a  sentence,  a  word,  nay,  a 
syllable,  ia  unconstitutional.  This  we  may  do  of  right;  but 
the  papers  will  not  aid  us  in  the  least.  They  can  be  of  no  nM 
till  we  attempt  to  decide  whetlicr  it  was  expedient  to  make  ft 
treaty  or  not,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  until,  in  fact,  we  act 
the  part  of  judge.  Now,  have  we  right  to  do  this  ?  "We  are 
told  we  have.  Whence  comes  it?  From  the  Constitutioat 
No !  not  one  phrase  of  it  intimates  such  an  idea.  From  tlie  fact 
that  we  are  representatives  of  the  people  ?  No !  we  are  repre> 
seutatives  for  particular,  not  general  purposes,  have  our  powen 
limited  and  our  bounds  prescribed.  From  popular  oppodtion, 
under  the  pretext  that  clamor,  begun  in  discontent,  fo&tered  in 
passion,  and  strengthened  by  the  intrigues  of  interoeted  and 
ambitious  men,  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  ?  How  are 
the  numl>er8  of  the  malcontents  to  be  found  ?  From  inflammft- 
tory  publications  in  the  newspapers,  teeming  with  invective^^^ 
and  bearing  every  mark  of  the  heat  of  passion)  Will  the  pe<^| 
titiona  on  the  table  help  us  any  ?  They  do  not  reprefieot  the  ' 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  these  petitions  represent,  was  the  reply,  they  call 
for  the  action  of  the  House.  The  House  cannot  act  withoat 
light,  and  light  cannot  be  had  without  tlie  papem.  The  qae»^ 
tion  is  not  a  constitutional  one.  No  claim  is  n\ade  to  the  aeerets 
of  the  Executive.  A  simple  request  is  preferred.  If  the 
President  thinks  fit  to  refuse,  he  will  do  wi.  Then  it  will 
proper  to  decide  as  to  getting  the  iufoniiation  willy-nilly.  Rul 
that  is  not  the  question  at  present  To  make  the  call  still  lem 
distasteful,  Madi^n  now  offered  a  further  amendment,  which 
the  next  day  was  lost* 

*  "  Except  ao  wwh  n(  wud  pap«ra  m,  in  his  jtidgnieni,  it  xmj  not  be  ooi 
with  the  Interest  of  tha  United  StotM,  at  tUt  tlow,  to  disckiscL**   Ajm,  S7 ;  oaji, 
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Tbe  Honse  then  went  into  a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  the  raace  was  taken  down,  Mr,  Mnh- 
leabeig  placed  in  the  chair,  and  the  debate  went  on. 

The  Federalists  took  the  ground  that  the  treaty-making 
power  18  by  the  Constitution  lodged  in  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, that  a  treaty,  when  made,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  tlie  House  of  Representatives  is  morally  bound  to 
pass,  without  debate,  any  law  necessary  to  put  it  into  effect. 
This,  they  held,  is  apparent  from  the  construction  placed  on 
the  Constitution  by  the  State  Conventions  that  adopted  it,  by 
the  practice  of  the  Government  ever  since,  and  by  the  popular 
interpretation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Repubhcans  disclaimed  any  right  of  the  House  to  a 
share  in  making  ti-eaties;  but  firmly  maintained  a  right  to  dis- 
eoas  the  merits  of  a  treaty  when  made.  In  the  first  i>lace,  they 
ai^ed,  treaty-making  is  a  legislative  act,  and  no  legislative  act 
is  valid  if  the  House  does  not  take  part.  In  the  second  place, 
money  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  to  meet  an 
appropriation  made  by  Congress,  and  to  pledge  such  an  appro- 
priation the  President  and  Senate  have  no  power.  In  the  third 
place,  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Constitution  belong  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the 
treatr-forming  power,  and  among  these  are  the  regulation  of 
oommercc  and  the  expenditure  of  money.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  terms  "  treaty  "  and  *'  supreme  "  have  been  shamefully  mis- 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  words  "supreme  law 
land."  But  no  heed  is  given  to  what  goes  before  or 
after.  Constnie  the  Bible  so,  and  we  shall  all  become 
atheiists.  In  the  good  book  are  the  words,  "  There  is  no  God." 
But  when  we  turn  to  it,  to  find  out  what  so  shocking  an  ex- 
pression means,  we  read  that  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  lus  heart, 
There  ia  no  God."  In  the  Constitution  ai-e  the  words  "  supremo 
law  of  tlie  land."  Bnt  when  we  refer  to  the  article  where  they 
ooenr,  we  read :  "  This  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
wh;  ■■  ^  -}\  he  made,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
Um  gradation,    Fii-st  the  Constitution,  then  the  laws, 

and  then  the  treaties  made  under  the  laws.  Not  one,  but  all 
of  them  are  supreme.    How  absurd,  then,  to  insist  that  the 
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third  in  order  can  be  above  the  second !  Yet  gentlemen 
treaties  repeal  laws  clashing  with  their  proviaionB.  K  this  be 
BO,  if  treaties  can  repeal  laws,  then  laws  can  repeal  the  Comti 
tution;  for  the  second  (laws)  are  to  the  iirst  (Confititntii>a] 
what  the  third  (treaties)  are  to  the  second  (laws).  Uad 
clause  ended  with  the  words  "  shall  be  the  Hupreme  law  of 
land,"  there  might  have  been  some  plea  for  these  peculiar  doi 
trines.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  article  goes  on, 
the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  is' 
the  constitution  or  la>v8  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwitlv- 
standing."  This  boasted  supremacy  of  treaties,  then,  is  over 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  States ;  not  over  tlie  Oonstittt' 
tion  of  the  United  States ;  not  over  the  powers  of  this  Hoose.* 

Just  as  idle  is  the  belief  that,  if  tlie  House  refuses  to  make 
the  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  treatj 
will  be  null,  the  honor  of  the  country  tarnished,  and  that  no 
nation  under  the  sim  will  ever  again  make  a  treaty  with  %  peo- 
ple so  unstable.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  ao 
eager  to  have  any  deahngs  with  England?  The  House  of 
Commons  poeaess  this  dangerous  power.  Head  the  King** 
speech  to  Parliament,  in  which  he  informs  them  of  the  treo^, 
promises  to  submit  it  when  ratified,  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  What !  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  making  laws  to  carry  it  out  when  ratified !  Shall  tbi 
House  of  Commons  have  this  power  and  the  House  of 
aentatives  not  ? 

The  two  cases,  was  the  reply,  are  not  alike.  England  bat 
written  Constitution.  We  have.  The  Enghsh  Constitution 
made  up  of  laws  and  usages.  When  you  prove  that  Engl 
men  have  a  usage  of  the  kind  mentioned,  that  of  judging'' 
treaties,  yon  have  then  proved  that  such  is  their  Constitution. 
Now,  if  our  Constitution  expressed  in  terms  what  theirs  ex- 
presses in  usage,  no  man  amongst  us  would  contend  for  one 
moment  that  the  House  has  not  tJie  right  to  question  the  merits 


*  Tbe  wbole  debate  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  pamphlet,  A  Review  «f  tha , 
Question,  In  whom  has  the  Oonathation  veetcd  iho  Trentjr  Powers    With  Inc 
dental  lUastrations ;  am]  a  Short  DUcnaslon  of  t);e  RUht  of  the  IIuuM  tg  call  < 
the  Prealdent,  in  a  late  Instance,  for  Certain  Paper?.    Oj  a  Sciutor  of  the  Unit 
Sutw.    17««. 
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of  a  treaty.    But  to  construe  a  written  Constitution  by  citing 
the  practices  of  a  people  to  whom  such  an  instrument  la  un- 
known, is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading.     If  we  can  in(juire  into 
the  merits  of  the  treaty  before  pro\'iding  money  to  put  it  into 
effect,  we  can  do  so  every  time  we  are  called  on  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  what  ia  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.     On  this  principle,  then,  it  will  be  proper,  when  a 
ttlary  is  to  be  voted  to  the  President,  to  stop  and  ask,  la  he 
meritorious  ?  is  he  the  man  for  the  place  ?  does  he  deserve  hia 
pay  ?    Or,  again,  suppose  the  salary  of  a  Judge  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.     Are  we  to  go  into  a  long  examination  as  to  whether 
Ui«  President  and  Senate  have  appointed  a  tit  or  an  unfit  man  "i 
So  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  any  President  constitutionally 
elected,   any  Judge  constitutionally  appointed,  is  the  most 
proper  person.     Not  till  they  have  done  something  so  shame- 
ful that  public  good  requires  impeachment  can  their  good  or 
ill  qualities  be  discussed.     So  with  the  treaty.     "We  are  not 
asked,  Is  it  a  good  one  ?  is  it  a  bad  one  ?  coidd  a  better  have 
been  made  ?    But  is  it  a  less  evil  to  abandon  our  national  faith, 
or  to  execute  the  docmnent  as  it  stands  'i   Should  a  man  attempt 
my  life,  said  one  speaker,  I  have  a  right  to  kill  him  for  my 
own  preservation.    With  his  moral  qualities,  with  his  friendli- 
ness or  hostility  toward  me,  I  have  notliing  to  do ;  but  simply 
whether  self-preservation  requires  his  death.     If  not,  then  to 
kill  him  is  murder,  though  he  be  the  worst  man  on  earth.    If 
the  treaty  is  so  bad  as  to  threaten  our  national  existence,  then 
kill  it  at  once.     This  is  rightful,  nay,  dutif id.     But  will  the 
papers,  the  letters,  the  instructions,  help  us  to  find  that  out  ? 
Indeed,  no ;  that  can  appear  only  on  the  face  of  the  parchment 
itself. 

The  argument,  said  Gallatin,  seems  to  be  this :  The  treaty  is 
either  constitutional  or  unconstitutionaL  If  the  former,  then 
tlie  House  has  no  agency  in  the  business  but  to  assist  in  put- 
ting it  into  operation.  If  the  latter,  the  fact  must  be  settled 
from  the  face  of  the  instrument,  and  no  pajiers  are  needed. 
What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  a  constitutional  treaty  ?  Admit 
tlieir  reasoning  to  be  sound,  and  to  make  an  unconstitutional 
u  impossible.  To  construe  fairly,  not  one,  but  all  parts  of 
Constitution  must  be  considered,  else  abstu-dities  will  surely 
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arise.  One  section  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  enpreme  law 
the  land ;  yet  it  ia  to  be  made  by  the  President  and  Senate.^ 
Here,  then,  is  an  ap]mrent  contradiction,  for  elsewhere  it  is 
provided  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  three 
branches.  Treaty-making  cannot  be  termed  an  executire  act, 
becanse  it  is  making  a  supi-cme  law,  and  law-framing  is  a  legis- 
lative act.  How,  then,  can  it  be  confined  to  the  Progident  and 
Senate?  National  compacts,  it  is  insisted,  are  the  supreme 
law ;  so  are  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  "Wliich,  then,  shall 
have  preference?  Shall  a  treaty  repeal  a  law?  or  a  law  • 
treaty  ?  A  law  cannot,  because  a  treaty  is  made  with  another 
party,  a  foreign  nation,  that  has  no  share  in  our  law-maldng. 
Nor  can  a  treaty  framed  by  the  President  and  Senate  repeal  a 
law,  because  the  House  of  Hepresentativee  must  aid  in  enael- 
ing  the  law,  and  all  sound  government  requires  the  same  powor 
to  repeal  as  to  enact.  Hence  it  follows  that  laws  and  treatiea 
are  not  of  the  same  nature.  If  a  treaty  be  a  law,  and  the  power 
of  making  it  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate  unlimitedly ; 
in  other  words,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  President 
and  Senate  are  to  1«?  checked  and  restrained  by  no  other  branch 
of  Government,  the  two  have  but  to  substitute  a  foreign  natioQ 
for  the  House  of  Heprcsentativee,  and  legislate  aa  they  please ; 
n^lato  commerce,  Iwrrow  money,  nay,  even  spend  it.  For, 
they  might  say,  the  Constitution  forbids  money  to  l»e  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  save  in  consequence  of  appropriation*  made 
by  law ;  treaties  are  law ;  appropriations  made  by  treaty  are, 
therefore,  valid- 
Madison  took  tlie  same  view.  He  would  not  admit  the 
word  "treaty"  had  the  limitless  meaning  claimed  for  it.  The 
term  was  technical,  and  the  meaning  to  be  sought  in  its  UM. 
In  an  absolute  monarcliy  all  power  centred  on  the  monarch, 
and  the  treaty  power  Imd  no  bounds.  In  a  limited  govern- 
ment it  certainly  had.  The  exjiresdon  "supreme,"  again, 
meant  supremacy  over  State  constitutions  and  laws,  Irat  not 
over  the  United  States  Constitution  and  laws.  There  wero,  to 
his  mind,  five  constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject. 
Treaty  power  and  congressional  power  might  be  considered 
as  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  touching  each  other.  They 
might  be  regarded  as  concurrent,  and  acting  together  on  the 
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nme  objects,  like  the  rigLt  of  Congress  and  the  States  to  tax 
die  lame  articles.  Each  uiight  be  supreme  over  the  other,  ao- 
oording  as  it  was  the  last  exercised.  The  treaty  power  might 
be  Tiewed  as  both  unlimited  in  scope  and  supreme  in  authority. 
Or  it  might  be  co-operative  with  the  congressional  power  on 
subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  for  legislar 
tive  action.  The  fourth  covered  the  ground  held  by  the  Fed- 
emlists.    The  fifth  tliat  takeu  by  himself. 

The  debate  had  now  rambled  on  for  three  days,  and  the 
House  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  original  question.    "  Shall  a 
call  be  made  for  the  papers?"  had  become  *'  Has  the  Ilouse  a 
shire  in  the  treaty-making  power  which  the  President  and  the 
Semte  enjoy  ? "    When  each  party  had  grown  weary  of  wrang- 
ling over  the  construction  placed  on  the  Constitution  by  the 
other,  they  began  to  examine  what  had  been  said  on  the  matter 
elsewhere.     Long  extracts  were  read  from  the  Federalist,  from 
the  Federal  Farmer,  and  from  the  journals  of  the  debates  in 
State  Conventions  that  adopted  the  Constitution.     Why,  it  was 
Mke<i,  if  treaties  are  not  the  law  of  the  land,  has  the  House 
onlered  the  Clerk  to  place  them  in  the  code  of  laws  of  the 
United  States?    The  President  has  proclaimetl  the  treaty  to  be 
hw.    If  it  is  not  law,  why  is  he  not  impeached  ?    Why  has 
Dot  the  House  called  for  papers  regarding  the  Indian  treaties  ? 
If  the  House  may  break  a  treaty,  why  did  the  people,  during 
the  fiimmer  and  autumn  just  passed,  send  scores  of  petitions  to 
the  President  begging  him  not  to  sign  ?    The  debates  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  were  read,  and  heard  by  the  P'ederalista 
_with  keen  delight,  for  Madison  had  been  in  the  Convention, 
had,  again  and  again,  there  declared  treaties  to  be  the  su- 
le  law  of  the  land,* 
Bat  he  would  make  no  such  admission  in  the  House,    He 
laid  it  down  as  unquestionable  that  if  the  treaty-power  could, 
by  itself,  perform  any  one  act  for  which  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress is  required  by  the  Constitution,  it  could  2x?rfonn  every 


*  "Are  not  treftties  tbo  law  of  the  land  in  England f  I  will  refer  you  to  ■ 
book  which  U  in  erer;  man'*  bnad)^,  Blnckstone's  Commentaries ;  it  will  iDform 
you  tlut  treaties  tnnde  by  the  King'  arc  to  l)e  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  if  they 
are  to  hare  any  rfficacy,  they  must  be  the  Law  of  tbe  land.  Tbcy  are  lo  in  every 
RMstiy.**    Spoccb  by  Madison. 
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act  for  which  the  assent  of  that  pvt  of  the  GoTenuneot  I 
necessary.  Congress  had  power  to  regulate  trade,  to  de 
war,  to  raise  armies,  to  lay  taxes,  to  borrow  and  spend  mone/i' 
All  these  powers  are  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  the  Coo- 
stitution.  This  treaty  regulates  trade.  If,  therefore,  the 
President  and  Senate,  to  the  excluaion  of  the  House,  ooiild 
regulate  trade,  they  could,  to  the  exdusion  of  the  Hoasc,  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  collect  money 
to  support  the  aiinies.  For,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
nation  at  war,  they  might  make  tlie  United  States  a  party 
the  war,  stipulate  subsidies,  or  furnish  troops  to  be  sent 
Europe,  Ajua,  or  the  wilds  of  Africa.  There  wa»  «n 
provision,  it  was  true,  that  no  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  army  should  be  made  for  more  tlian  two  yean. 
Thia  was  a  great  security  against  a  standing  army.  Bat  if,  a* 
contended^  the  House  of  Eopresentatires  cannot  deliherate  on 
appropriatioua  pledged  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  cannot 
refuse  them,  what  hindered  a  standing  army  being  kept  op  by 
provisions  in  a  treaty?  The  CouBtitntion  was  one  of  checks 
and  limitations,  and  to  claim  that  under  such  a  goyemment, 
the  treaty-making  power  was  omnipotent,  was  utterly  inadmifr- 
eible. 

Tills,  said  a  Federalist,  might  be  true  if  treaty-maJdng  was 
a  legislative  act.  But  it  is  not.  The  law  of  nation*  i«  one 
thing,  and  municipal  law  is  another  thing.  Treaties  have  to 
do  with  the  former.  Legialaturefl  deal  with  tike  latter.  Com- 
pacts, avowed  or  imderstood ;  cuatoma  which  rest  on  the  general 
o<maent  of  nations,  implied  from  long  usage ;  treade&  which  are 
open  declarations  of  the  consent  of  nations ;  theoe  make  np  the 
law  of  nations,  and,  whenever  they  apply,  treaties  are  sapreme. 
A  treaty  is  not  a  law,  but  a  compact.  Trealie*  stipulate ;  a  law 
commands.  A  treaty  may  agree  that  such  a  duty  eliall  be  laid, 
or  such  a  crime  punished,  but  it  cannot  lay  the  duty,  nor  in£ict 
the  punishment.  It  caimot,  therefore,  act  as  a  law,  nor  prodnce 
the  effect  of  legislation.  It  is  a  compact,  nothing  but  a  com- 
pact, and  in  the  domain  of  compacts  is  supretne.  The  L6gi*- 
latnre  cannot  make  a  compact,  neither  ciui  a  treaty  poaa  a 
law.  By  the  Constitution  the  President  and  the  Senate  may 
make  a  compact,  and  the  House  cannot  interfere.    Nor,  when 
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the  Honse  undertakes  to  execute  it,  can  tlie  President  and 
Senate  interfere.  Power  to  stipulate  does  not  at  all  imply 
power  to  execute.  The  two  are  as  distinct  as  signing  a  bond 
ind  paying  it.  A  man  may  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  an 
igent  to  sign  a  contract  in  his  name.  But  can  the  agent  seize 
and  take  away  tlie  property  of  the  man  if  the  contract  is  not 
fulfilled?  Whence,  then,  these  alarmjs  about  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  treaty-making  power?  Whence  these  outcries 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  authority  of  the  House  ?  Whence 
theae  phantoms  conjured  up  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  reason 
and  our  common  sense  ?  This  power  is  lodged,  and  very  prop- 
erly lodged,  with  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  House. 
Treaty-making  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  the  Senate  is  the  only 
bnuicb  of  Congress  in  which  State  sovereignty  is  represented ; 
to  it,  then,  belongs  this  power.  While  the  House  holds  the 
irai8&«triijg8,  while  no  treaty  can  produce  its  effects  without  a 
liw,  and  wliile  no  law  can  pass  unless  the  i-epresentatives  con- 
cnr,  the  Senate  cannot  abuse  it,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
treeafe. 

Two  weeks  slipped  by,  and  the  debate  was  still  going  on. 
Not  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  did  the  Committee  divide 
on  Livingston's  resolution.  Sisty-ono  were  for  it,  and  tliirty- 
eight  against.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  in  the 
Hooae,  one  member,  who  voted  J^o  in  committee,  changed  and 
answered  Yes.*  Livingston  and  Gallatin  were  then  sent  to 
carry  the  re^jlution  to  tlie  President.  They  reported  his  words 
to  be,  **  he  would  take  the  resolution  into  consideration." 

Washington  took  a  week  to  consider,  and,  while  he  deliber- 
lied  on  the  best  form  of  answer  to  make,  the  people  grew  impa- 
tiant  to  know  what  he  would  do.  As  the  representative  of  all 
Ltbe  People  of  the  United  States,  he  would,  the  Federalists  do- 
Belared,  tinqneetionably  make  such  answer  as  became  him.  They 
HtiiefD  w^ent  on  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  House  by  an  aUn- 
Pwbm  to  Shakespeare :  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
Bfeid  Glendower.   "  And  so  can  I,"  said  Hotspur, "  but  will  they 
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*  Thi«  iiiai]e  the  jens  02,  the  nays  37,  and  the  ftbeenteea  S.  For  the  debate  in 
foil,  aee  "  OelwtM  In  the  House  of  RoprencntativM  of  tbe  Cnited  States  during 
the  FJwtScMion  of  the  Fourth  Conj^reas.  Part  I.  Upon  the  Coastitutionol  Power* 
of  the  Oouse  with  respect  to  Treaties."    Philadelphift,  1706. 
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come  ? "  The  House,  in  the  plenitude  of  numbers,  might  llimk 
itself  all-powerful.  But  the  people  were  too  well  informed  to 
believe  everytliiug  called  for  would  come.*  There  were  aeren 
stubborn  facts  for  the  Democrats  to  consider.  The  papen 
ajsked  for  had  already  been  laid  before  the  Senate  as  the  Conati- 
tution  required.  They  were  upon  the  tile  of  the  Senate.  Thia 
file  was  always  acceaeible.  Every  member  of  the  Houee  knew 
them  to  be  in  the  very  building  where  he  sat.  During  the 
debate  a  member  stated  that  he  had  seen  them.  The  more 
important  had  already  been  printed  in  Randolph's  "  Vindica- 
tion." f  It  had,  moreover,  in  such  cases  always  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  House  to  ask  the  papers  of  the  Senate.  When 
these  facts  were  considered,  what  should  be  said  of  men  who 
spent  eighteen  days  inventing  a  plausible  excuse  to  deniand 
what  they  could  with  the  utmost  ease  obtain  in  as  many  hoars  t^ 

The  answer  of  the  President  to  the  committee,  said  the 
RepnT)Iican8,  is  an  exact  translation  of  that  which  the  King  of 
France  u$ed  to  make  to  such  petitions  of  his  subjectA  as  he 
could  not,  in  his  wisdom,  grant.  "  Ze  roi  s'avisera"  WM  tlw 
answer  of  Louis.  "  I  will  consider,"  was  the  answer  of  Wash- 
ington. One  thing  was  yet  to  be  determined,  and  that  wm, 
whether  the  two  rcphes  had  the  same  import.*  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  they  had.  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  the  Prad- 
dent  made  an  explicit  refusal.  Thereupon  the  House,  to  a 
passion,  passed  two  resolutions.  One  disclaimed  the  wiah  to 
have  "  any  agency  in  making  treaties."  The  other  maintaine 
that,  when  a  call  was  made  on  the  President  for  informatioi 
the  representatives  were  not  bound  to  state  for  what  pt 
it  was  wanted.  | 

By  this  time  three  more  treaties  had  l>oen  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  had  been  sent  to  the  House,  and  had  there  been  r^ 
f erred  to  a  Committee  of  the  ^Vhole  on  the  State  of  the  Unic 
The  Federalists  were  now  determined  that  the  Speaker  sboal^ 


•  Columbian  Ccntlnel,  April  2,  1796. 
f  A  VinilioatioD  of  Ur.  Randolph's  Realginiitlon,  1705. 
t  Ibid.,  April  9.  1796. 

*  Indepcndcot  Chronicle,  Aprtl  7, 1796.    The  dnnd  Jnry  of  Kiddle*ex  i 
New  Jenej,  expresMd  their  delight  to  the  Court  on  bearing  it    Wood'i  Kewaik 
Oasotto.  April  13.  1700. 

I  Pacxd  April  7,  1706;  yvu  57,  luj*  S&,  on  each  reaolutioo. 
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leave  hia  seat,  and  the  House  go  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  RepabUcans  were  equally  determined  that  the 
Speaker  shotild  remain  in  hiB  place.  For  several  days  the 
moving  and  voting  went  on.  But  the  Federalists  triumphed. 
The  committee  was  obtained  and  a  resolution  brought  in  that 
proviaon  should  be  made  to  carry  out  the  treaties  lately  con- 
dnded  with  Great  Britain,  with  Algiers,  with  the  Indians,  and 
with  Spain.  That  with  England  was  the  last  taken  up,  and 
the  only  one  to  provoke  long  debate.  Fourteen  days  wei-e 
epent  in  dispnring.  Not  a  meml)er,  able  to  address  the  House 
witiiont  stammering  and  blushing,  failed  to  rise  and  do  bo. 
Bot  the  speech  that  was  heard  with  the  deepest  emotion  was 
made  by  the  Federalist  Ames. 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  native  of  Dedham,  a  country  village  not 
Ur  from  Boston,  and  the  chief  town  in  the  shire  of  Norfolk, 
ral  of  his  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  had  been  men  of 
ahility  and  note.  One  had  been  a  churchman,  had  attained 
bme  as  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts,  had  taught  in  the  Uni- 
TWsity  of  Fricsland,  had  sat  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  wrote  a 
book  still  found  in  the  theological  alcoves  of  ancient  hbraries, 
and  thonght  much  of  coming  to  New  England.  His  grand- 
father did  come,  and  for  many  years  prescribed  physic  and  let 
blood  for  the  people  of  Bridgewater.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
es,  was  likewise  a  physician,  kept  an  inn,  and,  for  thirty-six 

pot  forth  the  best  Almanac  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 
In  outward  appearance,  the  "  Astronomical  Diary  or  Al- 
bore  much  likeness  to  the  works  which,  under  the 
of  Almanacs,  are  now  each  year  put  out  by  the  o\vner&  of 
patent  bitters  and  patent  pills.  The  figure  of  a  nude  man  with 
fishes  and  rams,  twins  and  scorpions,  about  him  was  wanting, 
bot  its  place  was  sometimes  taken  by  a  rude  cut  of  the  solar 
sjstem.  On  the  following  pages,  among  prognostications  and 
foireeastB  of  the  weatber,  apj)eared  scraps  of  history,  bits  of 
rene,  eaws  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  wit  as  good  as  the  best  of 
nienuiles.  Pope  and  Dryden,  Swift  and  Addison,  Thompson 
and  Milton,  were  ransacked  for  apt  phrases  and  timely  verses 
to  pot  at  the  heads  of  the  pages,  above  the  calendars  of  the 
montha.  Opposite  the  days,  among  warnings  of  snow-storras 
and  tbtmder-«tornis  and  late  spring,  were  sober  moral  preceptsj 
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or  bits  of  Bound  advice,  conveyed  often  in  the  form  of  jest.  A 
list  of  post-routes,  a  table  of  distances  between  the  chief  towoi, 
recei}>ts,  and  ehort  essays  completed  the  book.  Except  th^j 
Bible,  under  which  it  often  hung,  the  Almanac  was  the  mo^H 
used  and  the  moat  read  book  in  a  New  England  farm-house. 
To  destroy  one  was  a  piece  of  vandalism  of  which  no  child 
would  have  been  guilty.  The  numbers  were,  therefore,  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  till,  in  some  homes,  they  went  back  in  on- 
broken  succession  for  fifty  years.  They  were  the  diarioB  and 
account-books,  the  calendars  aud  the  journals,  the  jest-book^ 
the  receipt-book,  the  encyclopwdia,  the  household  book 
poetry  and  wit.  Down  the  margins  of  some,  on  the  bla 
pages  of  others,  wherever  room  could  be  found,  were  writt 
all  manner  of  notes  and  comments.  One  has  been  pr 
for  us  in  which  the  owner  carefully  copied  aU  his  attempts 
verse.  The  possessor  of  another  made  use  of  his  to  record  tl 
weight  of  his  hogs,  the  yield  of  liis  turnip-patch,  who  dined 
with  him,  who  supped  with  him,  who  helped  him  with  his 
work,  what  took  place  on  training-day,  what  occurred  on  eleo- 
tion-day,  in  what  a  "  huff"  tlie  "  hired  help  wontoflE" ;  in  short, 
all  the  petty  events  of  daily  life. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  thirtieth  noml 
of  the  Almanac  appeared  Fisher  Ames  was  bom.    Wlicn 
was  old  enough  and  well  enough  he  went  to  the  village 
When  liis  stock  of  knowledge  was  believed  to  be  equal 
of  the  master,  he  studied  at  home  or  read  Latin  with  the 
ister  of  the  village  church.     When  ho  was  twelve  he  ent 
Harvard  College.    This  was  the  year  of  the  Boston  raasMcre, 
and  from  that  day  till  he  came  forth  a  graduate  of  the  college 
his  attention  was  divided  between  his  books  and  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  poh'tics  of  the  times.    At  sixteen  he  took  his  degree^ 
and,  while  casting  about  for  a  profession,  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  pedagogue's  life.     The  multitude  of  profeaaions 
could  not  have  caused  much  doubt,  for  there  wore  at  that 
day  believed  to  be  but  three— the  minbtry,  medicine,  and  the 
law.    He  chose  the  law,  and  for  some  years  copied  papers  and 
read  books  in  the  oflBce  of  William  Tudor. 

The  field  wliich  then  lay  before  the  ablest  of  lawyw*  w«b 
far  less  extensive  and  far  less  lucrative  than  at  prusent.    Thou- 
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nnds  of  cases  now  crowd  the  dockets  which  could  not  then 
hare  posBibly  arisen.     No  wealthy  corporations  existed,  ex- 
peDcling  each  year  in  lawyers'  fees  enough  money  to  have  paid 
the  taxes  of  the  four  colonies  of  New  England.     Patent  law 
and  raibtiad  law,  the  business  of  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, expreaa  companies,  telegraph  companies  and  steamships, 
have  given  rise  to  legal  questions  of  which  neither  Parsons, 
nor  Tudor,  nor  Dexter  had  any  conception  whatever.     A  fee 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  imknown ;  a  suit  involving 
fifteen  miUions  of  dollars  was  unheard  of.     Yet  the  profession 
was  not  ill  paid,  and  offered  many  incentives  to  bright  young 
men.    The  law  student  of  that  day  usually  began  by  offering 
hii  services  to  some  lawyer  of  note,  and,  if  they  were  accepted, 
paid  a  fee  of  a  hundred  dollars,  and  began  to  read  law-books 
and  copy  briefs.    In  the  course  of  two  years  he  was  expected 
to  have  become  familiar  with  Coke  on  Littleton,  with  Woods's 
Institutes  of  Civil  Law,  with  Piggot  on  Conveyances,  with 
Bums's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  with  Skalkeld's  Reports,  with  LUlie's  Abridgments, 
tad  with  some  work  on  chancery  practice  and  some  work  on 
what  would  now  be  called  international  law.     This  accom- 
plished, bis  patron  would  take  him  into  court,  seat  him  at  the 
liwyers'  table,  whisper  to  the  gentlemen  present,  and,  with 
their  consent,  would  rise  and  ask  leave  of  the  Court  to  present 
lyoong  man  for  the  oath  of  an  attorney.    The  Court  would 
ailc  if  the  bar  consented.    The  lawyers  would  then  bow.    The 
patron  would  vouch  for  the  morals  and  learning  of  his  yoimg 
friend,  and  the  oath  would  be  administered  by  the  clerk.    This 
done,  the  new  attorney  would  be  introduced  to  the  bar  and 
carried  off  to  the  nearest  tavern  where  liealth  and  prosperity 
voald  be  dnmk  to  him  in  bmnpers  of  strong  punch. 

Wten  this  experience  came  to  Ames  the  war  for  independ- 
ence was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  finances  of  the  country 
wane  In  confusion,  the  old  red  money  had  ceased  to  pass  cur- 
Tent,  prices  had  gone  up,  discontent  had  become  general,  and 
delegates  from  every  part  of  Massachnsetts  had  gathered  at 
Concord  to  debate  upon  their  ilk.  They  resolved  that  the 
price  of  clothes  and  food  should  be  regulated  by  kw,  and  ad- 
journed.   In  the  fall  of  17S1  they  again  met,  and  with  those 
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who  came  from  the  town  of  Dedham  was  Fisher  Ames.  I 
told  the  convention,  in  subetance,  tliat  the  cost  of  a  bushel 
potatoes  or  a  sack  of  com  was  Bomethiug  which  cooM  not  be 
regulated  by  the  will  of  a  few  delegates  or  by  the  execution  of 
a  rigorous  law ;  that  the  ills  of  which  they  complainod  were 
such  as  always  came,  sooner  or  later,  to  men  who  could  not  see 
any  difference  between  a  silver  shilling  stamped  in  a  die  and  a 
paper  shiUing  printed  in  h  press ;  and  that  the  only  cure  vru 
a  sturdy  patriotism  and  patience  hopeful  to  the  last.  Thenee- 
forth  he  was  a  public  man.  He  furnished  pohtical  papers  to 
the  Independent  Chronicle.  He  sat  in  the  convention  that 
ratified  the  ConBtitution,  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  and 
went  to  Congress  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Suffolk  Di»M 
trict.  The  four  Houses  which  bad  since  assembled  had  not^ 
been  wanting  in  orators  nor  in  debaters ;  but  the  memben  of 
none  had  Ustened  to  so  fine  a  speeoJi  as  that  in  which  Ameai 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1796,  supported  the  motion  to 
appropriate  money  to  carry  the  hated  treaty  into  effect. 

Congress  then  met  in  a  plain  brick  building  which,  greatly 
altered  and  somowhat  worn  by  time,  still  stands  in  PhiladeL 
phia,  dose  to  Independence  Hall.  The  chamber  of  the  repr^ 
sentatives  was  upon  the  ground  fioor ;  the  Senate  occupied  the 
room  above.*  There  no  idle  spectat^jrs  were  suffered  to  come 
for  the  Senate  always  sat  with  closed  doors.  In  the  room  belovr J 
a  gallery  was  provided  for  the  public,  and,  even  when  the  de- ' 
bates  were  the  dullest,  was  generally  full.  From  the  gallcrj 
the  spectator  lotjked  down  uix)n  the  House.  On  a  low  pi 
form  was  the  Si>eaker.  At  his  left  hand  were  the  reporter*, 
while  before  liiiu,  in  three  semicircular  rows,  were  the  eeata  of 
one  hundred  and  four  representatives  of  the  fifteen  States. 
The  chair  of  Ames  had,  during  the  early  part  of  the  secsion, 
been  empty,  for  he  had  now  become  a  prey  to  that  malady 
which  made  the  remainder  of  his  life  one  long  disease.  TTi« 
health  was  broken,  his  spirita  were  gone.  Yet  he  oould  not, 
as  the  time  for  voting  drew  near,  keep  silent.    Wlien  he  stood 


•  For  a  deBcription  of  the  rooms  of  the  Bonate  and  Uouae,  ace  «  WiUr 
Theopb.  Bradbiuy  to  bis  dnughtcT.    Also,  the  Ijuiiigiirml  AdJrrss  of  J.  W,  Wal>1 
lace  before  the  HUtorlcAl  Society  of  Pcnnnylvinl*,  j>p.  8M56.     For  t.  rieir  of  Ul#J 
i«[m!MnUtiTM'  room,  ko  the  cariature  of  liw  LjattJQriawolil  6gfat. 
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np  to  speak  the  Republicans  claimed  a  majority  of  six.  When 
he  sat  down  they  hastened  to  adjourn  lest  the  motion  should 
be  earned  against  them.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  forty- 
nine  were  for  the  resolution  and  forty-nine  against.  The 
oiAing  vote  of  the  chairman  sent  it  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  House.  There,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  a 
reeolution  declaring  it  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to,  fifty-one  to  forty- 
eight.  As  the  Clerk  called  the  roll  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
ODe  noted  Republican  did  not  answer  to  luB  name.  William 
Findiey,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  not  in  his  seat,  and  was  soon 
called  on  by  his  constituents  to  say  why.  He  had,  he  stated, 
stepped  out  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to  attend  to  a 
tniflk;  ho  wished  to  send  it  home  to  Pittsburg.  The  stage 
was  about  to  start,  he  hurried  away  to  lock  the  trunk,  and, 
wLeu  he  returned,  the  votLng  was  over.  His  enemies  declared 
(lie  excuse  a  poor  one.  Could  he  not  have  left  the  key  with 
I  friend  i  Was  he  afraid  the  friend  might  lift  the  lid  and 
ludk  in  i  And  if  the  friend  did,  what  would  be  seen  ?  French 
gold?*  The  Republicans  wished  most  heartily  that  Mr.  Find- 
lej  had  been  in  the  trimk,  and  the  trunk  carried  out  and  laid 
m  dome  qxuet  cemeter}'.f 

While  the  matter  was  still  being  debated,  unmistakable 
language  came  up  from  the  people  and  the  press.     If,  it  was 
Slid,  the  House  vioktes  the  treaty,  it  will  do  so  by  the  votes 
of  the  members  from  the  southern  States.     Such  a  vote  must 
rarely  be  followed  by  one  result,  and  that  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  tTnion.     Tlie  men  of  the  North  have  been  over-generoua 
rod  patient  toward  the  men  of  the  South.    They  fought  the 
Mttles  of  the  South  in  the  late  war ;  they  fed  and  clothed  the 
nrny  ;  they  won  independence ;  they  gave  the  South  one  fourth 
inoPB  representation  than  it  justly  deserves,  and  even  now  offer 
lie  debts  of  the  delinquent  southern  States.    Yet  these 
not  eatisfied.     They  insist  on  a  \-iolation  of  national 
faith.    Let  this  be  done,  and  the  people  of  the  North  will  con- 
sider it  a  throw  of  the  gauntlet ;  the  challenge  will  be  accepted, 
and  they  will  hasten  to  rid  themselves  of  a  weight  that  has 

*  PittehurR  Gazette,  Jtiljr  9,  1796;  also,  Jutj  16,  1796. 
t  Ibid.,  Jul/  10,  17»6. 
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long  hung  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  their  proeperitr. 
Alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  war,  men  of  every  oocopa- 
tion  began  to  uut  down  their  expenses  and  to  stop  taking  risks. 
In  a  little  wliile  business  was  almost  suspended.  The  insur- 
ance companies  ceased  underwriting.  Ships  were  hauled  np. 
The  banks  refused  to  discount.  Stocks  went  down.  Prodooe 
of  every  kind  found  no  sale.*  From  Salem,  from  Beverly,  from 
Newburyport,  from  Marblehead  and  Hingham,  from  Provi» 
dence  and  Hartford,  came  up  memorials  signed  by  hundred* 
of  names,  and  begging  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into 
effect.!  One  from  Baltimore  had  six  hundred  signatures.  $ 
One  from  Boston  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  almost  two_ 
thousand  votes.*  Thence  it  was  sent  out  to  aU  the  towns 
the  State.  lu  some,  meetings  were  called  to  sign  it.  In  ot 
it  was  handed  about  from  man  to  man.  In  still  ot 
the  clergy,  as  the  ministers  of  peace,  were  urged  to  stop 
their  societies  after  divine  service  and  have  the  memorial 
signed.  1  Will  you,  said  the  Federalists,  support  Washington 
or  Gallatin  ?  Will  you  prostrate  your  General  in  war  and 
your  President  in  peace,  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  the  au- 
thority of  your  Senate  at  the  feet  of  an  itinerant  Genevan,  the 
prune  minister  of  the  Western  insurrection,  the  assuming 
foreigner  whose  machinations  hare  cost  the  country  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  il  Or  will  you  support  The  Man 
and  the  Senate  i'*^ 

Will  you,  said  the  Republicans,  support  your  representa- 
tives in  CougresB,  or  will  you  throw  down  all  constitutional 
power  and  place  the  whole  Government  in  the  hands  of 
twentj'-one  ?  ^  If  this  be  your  object  then  sign  this  royal 
proclamation,  this  circular  letter  of  the  self-created  society  at 
Boston.  X  All  the  ills  set  forth  in  the  scxiptures  as  belonging 
to  the  day  of  judgment  are  promised  tliose  who  witlihold 

•Connecticut  Counuil,  April  27,  179fl,  MasMcbuactU  Uereurj,  April  SB, 
1706.    BostoD  OoMtte,  Utj  2,  nOA. 

f  Colambian  C«Btinel,  April  27,  1790;  Ma;  4,  7,  II,  U,  1798.  IUsMcbu<ttt 
lIero<U7.  April  2ft,  1796.    Gawtte  of  tbc  United  SutM,  April  27.  38,  t79«. 

t  MuaschusctU  Mercury.  April  29.  1790.  •  Ibid.,  April  26,  179 

I  Coliunhiui  C«ntincl,  April  3(»,  1796.     Independent  Cbranldo,  M».j  B,  179S. 

*  OilttinbUn  Crollnel,  April  SO,  1790. 

^  Boeton  6uctt«,  April  25, 1790.  }  Independent  Chionld*,  May  S,  17M. 
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their  hands.*    But  who  are  they  who  sign?    Stock-jobbers 
ind  land-jobbers,  bank-men  and  pkcemen,  penBioners,  aristo- 
cnts,  and  the  old  Tories  we  have  sufiered  to  Kye  in  our 
midsLt    Sign  the  petition  or  you  will  have  war,  is  the  lan- 
guge  of  a  certain  merchant  who  figures  much  as  the  chairman 
of  pablic  meetings.    What !  Great  13ritain  declare  war  at  a 
time  w^hen  she  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin !     When  we  are  the 
oqIv  prop  that  has  so  long  upheld  her !     When  we  have  in 
oar  banks,  in  our  stocks,  in  debts  due  her  subjects,  hundj-eds  of 
tliouaands  of  dollars !     When  she  may,  with  perfect  impunity, 
impress  as  many  of  our  sailors  and  take  as  much  of  our  goods 
IS  she  needs  1 :}:     The  man  who  uttered  such  a  thought  was 
wrong  in  his  head,  or  had  been  bribed  with  British  gold.    The 
cry  of  War  I  War !  had  been  started  to  frighten  foolish  and  un- 
tliinking  men  into  putting  on  the  treaty  yoke.     Then,  when 
the  merchant  finds  that  liis  property  depends  on  British  leni- 
ty; when  the  young  American  is  crowded  from  business  by 
Britiph  agents ;  when  the  farmer  finds  the  fifteen  millions  due 
to  British  merchants  must  be  paid  by  him ;  when  thoxisands  of 
inita  spring  up  under  the  legal  impediment  clause ;  when  law- 
yers and  not  merchants  reap  the  blessings  of  the  treaty ;  when 
firitisli  influence  pervades  every  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
then,  if  not  tiU  then,  will  the  people  understand  that  they  Imve 
been  duped  and  brought  to  ruin  by  Camillus  and  his  friends,** 
Did  the  **  friends  to  order,"  who  were  wearing  out  their  shoes 
bearing  memorials  alxjut  the  streets  for  signatures,  really  believe 
that  the  whole  commercial  conduct  of  Britain  would  change 
the  moment  the  treaty  was  declared  law?    Would  she  issue  no 
more  orders  in  council  ?     Would  she  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies, 
to  the  insults,  and  the  injuries  so  long  inflicted  on  our  seamen 
and  our  sliips  ?    These  injuries  the  New  York  merchants  de- 
clared had  been  greatly  overstated.     It  was  not  true  that  fear 
of  impressment  had  kept  sailors  from   serving  in   merchant 
ships.     The  seamen  made  no  complaints,  and,  if  they  were  con- 
tent, why  were  the  printers  so  ready  to  complain  for  them  ? 
To  make  such  a  declaration,  the  printers  retorted,  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  mercliants.     They  had 


*  Boston  Guette,  M«7  2, 1700. 
f  IbUl. 


t  Ibid. 

*  Independent  Cbrouiclo,  May  2,  1706, 
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called  the  treaty  a  good  one,  and  men  who  could  say  that  werB 
capable  of  saying  anything.  If  tlie  sailors  were  content,  why 
were  the  offices  of  British  and  American  nota^^ea  full  of  their 
protests  i  If  they  were  so  ready  to  ship,  why  had  their  wages 
so  ranch  increased  1  *  The  truth  was,  the  conduct  of  Gre«t 
Britain  had  never  been  so  impudent  aud  shamefid  as  since  the 
framing  of  the  treaty.  Scarce  a  week  passed  but  two  or  three 
vessels  came  into  port  with  seamen  missing,  and  with  loog 
tales  of  insult  and  abuse. 

The  charge  was  a  bold  one.  But,  in  support  of  it,  the  news- 
papers began  to  publish  every  scrap  of  information  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  log-books  of  ships,  or  the  convspondeooe 
of  their  readers.  The  Rebecca,  of  Newburyport,  had  a  tnftt* 
and  four  hands  pressed  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  The  Diana 
was  burned  at  Martinique.  Four  more  were  condemned  at  St. 
George's  after  a  mock  trial  four  hours  long.  Seventeen  cap- 
tains at  Jamaica  complained  of  tho  brutal  conduct  of  a  privi^ 
teer.  The  Aurora,  under  the  head  of  Britisli  Amity,  published^ 
accounts  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  a  similarfl 
kind.  Long  after  the  treaty  had  ceased  to  be  delated  the  table 
of  the  House  continued  to  be  whitened  with  peti^ons  from  far- 
away country  towns.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  people  of  Pitt^ 
burg  declared  that  the  treaty  was  unequal  and  unconstitationalf  i 
that  the  House  had  a  right  to  withhold  the  needed  money,  aod  i 
that  the  earnest  wish  of  the  meeting  was,  that  it  should.f  Two  ' 
memorials  against  the  treaty  came  from  North  Carolina.  That 
from  Edenton  bore  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  names, 
and  that  from  Camden  county  two  hundred  and  one.  Tho 
House  was  then  debating  the  admission  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Union. 

That  splendid  region  had  been  ceded  to  Congrees  for  the 
last  time  in  1792,  and  then  contained  a  population  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  six  himdred  and  ninety -one.  Rut  so  many  set-l 
tiers  had  since  come  in,  and  so  many  farms  and  settlements  had 
since  been  laid  out,  that,  when  a  census  was  taken  iu  1795,  the 
freemen  of  the  territory  nural)ered  sixty-six  thousand  five  hnn- 
dredand  forty-niae,  and  tho  slaves  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen.    These  were  settled  on  two  great  areaa.    One  lay 


*  Argua,  April  18, 1700. 


f  Auron,  Hmj  18,  ITM. 
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along  the  Cumberland  river,  with  Nashville  for  the  chief  town. 
Tk  other  was  in  the  rich  mountain  valleys  through  which  the 
Ilolston  winds  down  to  the  Tennessee.  Between  the  two  laj 
three  hundred  miles  of  wilderness.*  AJong  the  narrow  trace 
thtt  joined  the  settlements  the  traveller  would  see  a  few 
louses,  and  meet  with  a  few  men.  But  the  men  were  far 
from  social,  and  the  houses  a  day's  journey  apart.  If,  toward 
nightfall,  he  should  come  upon  a  lonely  cabin,  and  the  owner 
be  at  home,  be  could,  for  a  round  sum,  f  obtain  pasturage  for 
liii  horses,  some  corn-bread,  some  butter,  and  some  milk  for 
himself,  and  leave  to  sleep  on  a  blanket  on  the  cabin-flotir.  If 
the  man  were  away,  the  women  would  not  admit  him  to  the 
hoase  on  any  tenns,  and  he  must  pass  the  night  hungry  in  the 
iroods.  "When  he  reached  Knoxville  he  would  be  in  the  chief 
of  the  territory.  There  were  the  most  houses.  There 
were  the  most  men.  There  waa  the  only  newspaper,  and 
e,  in  January,  1796,  a  convention  gathered  to  frame  a  con- 
Hon  for  the  State.  Foiu*  months  later  the  Governor  had 
been  elected,  the  Legislature  chosen,  and  the  two  senators  on 
their  way  to  Philadeljihia.  The  Governor  was  Citizen  John 
Sevier.  "William  Bloimt  and  "William  Cocke  were  the  sena- 
I  tors,  and  Anilrew  Jackson  the  representative  sent  to  the  next 
^^nion  of  Congress.  On  the  foiu-th  of  May,  Sevier,  iu  the 
P^i«senoe  of  both  Houses,  took  the  oath  of  office.  ^ 
I  The  Federalists,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the 
State  at  once.  The  prepidential  election  waa  close  at  Land. 
Tennesee  was  strongly  Republican,  and  to  make  it  the  six- 
teenth State  would  therefore  be  adding  three  Republican  votes 
to  tJje  electoral  college.  But  they  could  not  command  a  ma- 
jority, and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  bill  admitting 
the  State  was  passed.  This  was  the  first  of  June,  and  on  the 
first  of  Juno  the  British  were,  under  the  hated  treaty  of  Mr. 
Jay,  to  surrender  the  frontier  posts. 

•  "  Thl«  wilderness  properly  commences  about  siirty-two  mileg  from  Nashville, 
thflogh  the  v?u>If  of  tftat  diitanet  Is  scorcelv  better  than  a  wilderness  after  you 
pruc«etl  about  ball  a  dozen  mileii  from  the  tonrt."  Joarnal  of  a  Tour  in  Unflettled 
Parte  of  North  America  in  IIW  and  1797.     Bailey,  pp.  415,  416. 

f  " .  .  .  Tlic  idea  of  their  being  hospitable  and  doing  a  kindnosa  to  stranger* 
(or  nothing  U  false."    Ibid  ,  p.  416. 

%  Attxora,  Mny  7,  1796. 
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Detroit  alone  was  wortLy  to  bo  called  a  town.  The  plaod 
was  founded  in  16S3,  and,  except  in  population,  had  never  taken 
one  step  forward  since  the  first  hut  wbjb  put  up  on  the  straits. 
The  inhabitants  were  believed  to  number  three  thousand.  In 
language  and  cuBtoms  they  were  French.  In  religion  they  wem, 
Koman  Catholics.  In  knowledge  of  the  aifairs  of  the 
they  were  extremely  ignorant.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
of  precisely  the  same  size  had  been  kept  in  the  same  familicfl^' 
and  cultivated  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  in  the  same 
way.  The  house  of  each  farmer  was  close  to  the  road,  and  the 
road  was  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Near  each  house  was  an 
orchard,  and  in  each  orchard  the  same  kind  of  fmit-treee  were 
to  be  Been.  Year  after  year  the  same  crops  were  raised 
the  same  succession.  "When  a  patch  of  land  became  C]:hAU6t 
it  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  Of  the  value  of  manure 
farmers  knew  nothing,  and  wantonly  flung  the  jneld  of  the 
barn-yard  into  the  waters  of  tlie  straits.  To  go  to  church  regu>^ 
larly,  to  perfonu  their  religious  duties  strictly,  to  fast,  to  coivfl 
fess,  and  to  pay  their  tithes  to  the  priest  promptly,  was  with 
them  the  chief  duty  of  man.  The  priest  was  the  one  being  on 
earth  to  whom  they  looked  up  with  mingled  love  and  awe. 
He  was  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  guide.  He  healed 
all  quarrels  and  adjusted  all  disputes.  With  courts  and  judges, 
lawyers  and  juries,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Indeed, 
the  first  appearance  of  such  among  them  was  the  occasion  of 
an  outburst  of  indignation  which  was  with  difficulty  soothed. 
Many  resolved  to  dwell  no  longer  in  a  land  where  life  and. 
property  wore  at  the  disposal  of  godless  men,  gathered  theil 
goods  and  went  over  the  border  to  the  Canadian  side.  The! 
town  proper  was  made  up  of  the  fort,  the  buttery,  and  a  ool 
lection  of  ugly  houses  surrounded  by  a  liigh  stockade.  Thfl 
streets  were  a  rod  wide,  and  the  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged] 
in  the  fur  tnule.  A  few  went  out  to  the  trapping  grounc 
themselves.  Others  sent  out  Pawnee  Indians  whom  they 
purchased  and  made  slaves.* 


*  Xotcfl  ora  the  Eu-ly  Settlement  of  the  Korthwe«t«rs  Trrritonr.  Juob  Bon 
act,  pp.  S81-S86.  A  Topogniihlcal  DcMrlptSon  of  ilr^^a,  PeniuylTttniA,  Mny* 
land,  uid  Kortb  Caiollixa,  etc.,  etc.  D;  Tbomu  Hutcblui,  CtpUu  i&  tha  Sistktb 
B^gSmeot  of  Foot. 
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But,  while  the  British  were  quitting  the  posts  upon  the 
froutier,  the  forts  and  towns  upon  the  Mississippi  were  still 
kid  by  Spain.    After  fifteen  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a 
treaty  with  his  Cathohc  Majesty  had  at  last  been  made.    In  it, 
among  rules  for  the  government  of  neutrals,  and  promises  to 
di-^i»ai)tenance  Indian  aggressions  and  the  fitting  out  of  priva/- 
teers,  were  concessions  for  which  the  United  States  had  long 
Miigbt  in  vain.    Tlie  Mississippi  was  to  be  opened.    New  Or- 
leiuis  waa  made  a  port  of  deposit  for  three  years.     The  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude  was  declared  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  south.    But  even  this  excellent 
treaty  seemed,  for  a  time,  likely  to  fail.     The  work  of  John 
Jay  had  given  much  oflence  to  Spain.    It  had,  she  claimed, 
done  lier  grievous  wrong,  and,  till  this  wrong  was  righted,  she 
would  not  give  up  the  garrisoned  towns  upon  the  river,  nor 
ran  out  the  boundary  line  which  separated  her  possessions 
from  the  possessionB  of  the  United  States.    When  this  was 
faiown,  men  of  both  parties  were  greatly  enraged.     Is  there, 
exclaimed  the  Bepublicans,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the  miser- 
bronght  down  upon  our  country  by  tliis  shameful  treaty  of 
;ville  and  Jay  ?    Is  every  man's  hand  against  lis?    Are  we 
to  be  involved  in  war  witli  every  nation  of  the  earth  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dolkrs  to  British  factors, 
and  go  to  the  Indies  in  seventy-ton  ships  il    The  Fedcralista  in- 
rifited  with  much  truth  that  the  behavior  of  Spain  had  been 
dictated  by  the  Directory  of  France. 

The  acts  of  the  Republic  had  long  ceased  to  be  friendly, 
and  were  soon  to  become  insulting.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary Monroe  had  been  iufonned  of  the  three  resolutions 
of  the  Directory  of  France.  Adet  was  to  be  recalled,  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  at  an  end,  and  a  minister 
Wfcs  soon  to  be  sent  over  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
tnsny  grievances  of  France.  The  next  day  Monroe  asked 
to  be  heard.  He  afisured  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  nothing  but  evil  could  come  of  the  mission.  It  would 
be  misunderstood  in  America.  The  hope  of  making  it 
brilliant  would  lead  to  excessive  demands  by  France.  For- 
eign nations  would  no  sooner  hear  of  it  than  tliey  would  start 
intrignes  to  draw  the  two  repubhcs  farther  and  farther  apart 
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It  would  destroy  that  good  will  toward  France  which  her  gen- 
erous policy  toward  American  merchantmen  had  begun  to 
produce.* 

The  reply  of  the  French  Minister  was  cold  and  brio 
There  were  many  causes  of  complaint  against  the  United  State 
The  treaty  with  England  was  but  one  of  them.  It  had  de 
Btroyed  the  treaty  with  France.  Thinking  the  conduct 
America  unfriendly,  the  Directory  felt  in  duty  bound  to  t 
BO.  The  mode  of  making  this  statement  had  been  dt 
mild  and  respectful.  He  would,  however,  make  known  to  tho 
Directory  what  Monroe  had  said.f  Three  weeks  later  Monroe 
appeared  before  the  Directory  in  council  aBsembled,  aeked  them 
to  have  the  complaints  laid  before  him,  the  Minister  of  Forei^fn 
Afiairs  bidden  to  receive  his  reply,  and  that,  meanwhile,  the 
envoy  should  not  be  sent  $  The  request  was  granted,  and 
in  four  days  a  copy  of  the  complaints  waa  in  his  hand^.* 
They  were  three  in  nimiber.  The  treaties  with  France  had  not 
been  carried  out.  The  insult  to  Fauchet  by  Captain  Home 
of  the  Africa  had  not  been  atoned.  A  treaty  had  been  made 
with  England  sacrificing  an  ancient  connection  with  France 
and  the  least  contested  neutral  rights.  Monroe  strove  hard 
to  remove  each  one,  |  but  to  his  reply  the  French  gave  little 
heed.  Though  the  letter  was  written  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  no  notice  waa  taken  of  it  till  the  seventh  of  July."^ 
The  hope  of  seeing  the  minister  depart  for  America  had,  he 
was  told,  caused  tiie  delay.  ^  For  a  while  Monroe  waa  left 
to  wonder  who  this  minister  would  be.  When  he  heard  the 
man  was  Mangourit,  he  protested  with  vigor,  Mangonrit  Iiad 
once  been  Consul  at  Charleston,  had  there  given  great  offence 
to  the  Government,  had  gone  back  to  France,  and  was  now 
filling  tho  petty  place  of  secretary  to  tho  embassy  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  X  Once  more  the  Directory  gave  way,  witJ 
drew  the  appointment  of  Mangourit,  $  recalled  Adet,  an^ 
bade  him,  ere  ho  left,  declare  to  the  United  States  that  th( 


•  So.  xx\x,  Monroe's  View,  pp.  818,  818, 
f  Ibid.,  p.  818. 

X  No.  x»i,  Monro«*s  View,  pp.  316,  817. 

•  Ibid.,  No.  xxiil,  pp.  321-824. 
I  IbiiL,  Na  xxxlL 


*  IWd.,  No,  xxxTt 

Olbid. 

I  Ibid.,  No.  xxxtH. 

t  Ibid.,  No.  xxxiHU. 
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ancicBt  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was  at  an  end.* 
"WTien  Adet  received  his  instructions  the  presidential  election 
was  near  at  hand. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  oflBce 
of  President  was  open  to  competition.  Twice  had  Washington 
bet-n  chosen  by  the  nnanimous  vote  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  twice  inaugurated  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
wbolo  people.  Bat  the  times  had  greatly  changed.  In  1789 
ind  1792  every  man  was  for  him.  In  179G,  in  every  town  and 
dtj-  of  the  land  were  men  who  denounced  him  as  an  aristo- 
crat, as  a  monocrat,  as  an  Anglomaniac,  and  who  never  men- 
tioned his  name  without  rage  in  their  hearts  and  curses  on 
their  lips.  Yet,  much  as  liis  popularity  had  suffered,  it  was 
rtill  great  and  powerful,  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  Ro- 
j)abh'ean  party  would  gladly  have  seen  him  seated  for  a  third 
term  in  the  presidential  chair.  But  he  would  not,  and,  on  the 
•eventeenth  of  September,  made  public  his  farewell  address. 

Had  it  been  a  second  proclamation  of  neutrality,  or  an 

open  declaration  of  war  against  the  French,  it  could  not  have 

provoked  more  angry  and  ill-timed  replies.    His  character, 

inid  one,  having  been  founded  on  false  appearances,  can  only 

f  be  respectable  while  it  is  not  known.    His  temper  is  arbitrary. 

His  disposition  is  avaricious.    He  has  a  great  passion  for  being 

icen.     Without  any  skill  as  a  soldier  he  has  crept  into  fame 

by  the  places  he  has  held  and  by  the  success  of  the  cause  he 

espoused.     Nor  will  the  scliemes  of  finance  he  has  favored 

add  much  to  his  renown.     If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  laid  a  tax 

that  raised  an  insurrection,  then  he  shares  it  with  the  British 

hministere  who  provoked  the  Revolutionary  War.    If  it  be  a 

Jit  to  have  burdened  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  then  he 

it  with  tliat  infatuated  monarch  who  brought  about  the 

jpresent  state  of  France.    If  it  be  a  merit  to  have  bound  the 

I  American  aristocracy  to  its  Government  by  a  large  and  ever- 

I  lasting  debt,  tlien  he  shares  it  with  that  British  monarch  who 

idrove  the  Stuarts  from  their  throne.     History  will  yet  tear 

the  page  devoted  to  his  praise.    It  was  France  and  his  country 

that,  in  defiance  of  England,  gave  him  fame,  and  it  is  France 

land  his  country  that  will,  in  defiance  of  England,  take  that 
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fame  away.*  Once  his  conduct  bad  been  guided  bjr  candor. 
Of  late  lie  bad  sadly  depai-ted  from  tliat  wise  course.  He  bad 
refused  to  the  representatives  of  the  peojile  the  papers  tbey 
had  a  right  to  see.  From  that  moment  the  brightnesa  of  bU 
countenance  faded.  The  glory  that  once  ehone  round  bim 
dissolved  in  nuBt.  The  enemies  of  hberty  and  his  country 
claimed  him  as  their  own,  and  the  name  of  Washington  sank 
from  the  high  level  of  Solon  and  LyeurgiiR  to  the  mean  rank 
of  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  the  insignilicance  of  a  Venetia 
doge.  Posterity  would  look  in  vain  for  any  marks  of  wisdoii 
in  his  administration.  They  would,  instead,  behold  a 
system,  the  worst  of  all  disea^ses  that  ever  inflict  a  State.  Thfl 
would  see  an  excise  arming  freemen  against  their  fellow-meo, 
and  they  would  say  the  great  champion  of  American  liberty 
retained  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  feudal  system  by  keeping 
men  in  Uvery,  and,  twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  still  owned  five  hundred  elaves.f 

One  passage  of  the  address  gave  especial  offence.  "  Tm 
onr  true  policy,"  wrote  the  President,  "  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alUances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  worldj 
What  did  this  mean  i  Why  were  the  United  States  on  & 
den  cautioned  not  to  extend  their  connections  with  Earo{ 
powers  ?  The  reason  was  plain.  Washington  had  lately  for 
the  United  States  into  a  treaty  witli  Great  Britain.  The 
gave  great  privileges  to  England,  and  now,  lest  eiuular  cone 
sions  should  be  granted  to  France,  be  would  have  all  politic 
connections  with  Europe  clo.se.  J  Even  when  his  succeasor  1 
been  chosen,  the  meanest  of  all  motives  was  declared  to  be 
cause  of  the  farewell  address.  His  refusal  to  be  a  third  tar 
a  candidate  was  said  to  spring  from  a  knowledge  that 
would  not  be  elected,  not  from  a  want  of  ambition  nor  lust 
power.  Many  Republicans,  as  he  well  knew,  were  determine 
to  give  him  opposition,  and  the  nature  of  the  Govemmes 

*  Remarks  occasioned  hj  the  k,te  conduct  of  Mr.  Wuhlngtoa  as 
of  the  Vtixted  Statcfi,  1 797. 

f  A  Loitor  to  0«or^o  WnBhiniirlon.  Prpsident  of  the  ITnlled  Statet,  ''<^*»t'*^ 
Strirtiircs  on  his  AdJrc<s  of  thn  17tli  September,  1TQ0,  notifyiac  Ub  B-irHlMinlftt- 
ncnt  of  the  Prcsidcntlnl  Ofliro.  J»Mp«r  nwii;ht,  17BA.  D»i|;hl  wu  Domms  aSur- 
wiud  of  the  Aurora.  S«c  A  Word  to  Fvdortlists  and  to  tboM  who  lora  tb*  Hem* 
oi7of  Wuhington,  p.  IL  ^Argna,  October  10,  1T0«. 
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success  to  the  plan,  l^othing  would  hav^e  been 
than  to  have  made  him  Vice-President.  The  Repub- 
had  but  to  unite  on  Adams,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
Washington  knew  this,  and,  to  save  himself  the  shame  uf  being 
gupereeded,  cunningly  resigned.  Adams  had  been  objected  to 
(in  aristocrat.  He  was  so  only  in  theory;  Washington  was 
1  in  practice.  Adams  had  the  simplicity  of  a  Republican, 
but  WaiJiington  had  the  ostentation  of  an  Eaatem  pashaw.* 

*\Vlien,  however,  it  was  known  that  Washington  would  not 

tarn  again,  the  merits  of  a  mmiber  of  candidates  were  urged 

and  discussed.     Some  were  for  Hamilton.    Some  were  for 

Patrick  Henry.     Some  declared  the  fittest  man  for  the  place 

inu  John  Jay.f    No  one  was  formally  named,  for  the  Con- 

ttitntion  was  BtUl  construed  according  to  the  letter,  and  the 

electoral  college  made  the  choice.     Few  of  the  electors  were 

pledged,  and  the  election  was  not  determined  till  the  day 

whereon  they  met.     The  canvassing,  the  lampooning,  the 

handbilling,  therefore,  did  not  end  in  November,  but  went  on 

srith  incrcaaing  \'inilence  till  the  January  morning  when  the 

electors  east   tlieir  votes.     Long  ere  that  time  it  was  quite 

clear  that  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeflerson  were  the  two 

between  whom  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  lay. 

And  who,  it  was  asked,  is  John  Adams?  Did  anybody 
ever  hear  of  him  till  seven  citizens  of  Boston  were  maseacj-ed 
■  the  liritish  ?  Every  one  of  tlie  murderers  deserved  to  have 
dragged  to  the  nearest  gallows  and  hanged.  But  they 
not,  and  only  eight  of  tliem,  with  a  captain  named  Pres- 
JtoQ,  were  seized  and  put  on  trial.  Though  the  whole  town  of 
ton  was  explored  but  two  lawyers  could  be  found  hardy 
loogh  to  defend  them,  and  John  Adams  of  Braintree  was 
le.  A  hundred  guineas,  a  sight  Adams  had  never  seen 
his  life  before,  dazed  liim.  He  took  the  case  and  Pres- 
was  acquitted.  To  destroy  the  odium  of  this  act,  Adams 
It  once  became  a  violent  patriot,  deluded  the  people  as 
he  had  dclnded  the  Court.,  and   Massachusetts  sent  him  to 


*  (Mtuobtan  Ccntinel,  Dcoember  81,  1796.     Aurorit,  Dec«mber,  1790. 

f  PrHJiienl  11.  Being  obaerrationa  on  the  late  official  address  of  George 
Wwhioi^n ;  d^<n>ed  to  promote  tlie  interest  of  a  certain  candidate  for  tlie  Kx> 
aeothv,  a&d  to  rcplode  tbc  preteonou  of  others.     1790. 
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Congress,  and  Congress  sent  him  to  France.  There  he  wu 
the  butt  of  ridicule.  The  wits  called  him  Crispin,  because  he 
was  the  sou  of  a  shoemaker.  Many  a  night  "  Ne  tutor  ull 
orepidarn^^  was  written  on  the  panels  of  his  coach.  Wi 
such  a  man  to  be  made  chief  magistrate  of  America  ?  From 
Fi-ance  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  London, 
where  he  wrote  a  book,*  and  in  the  book  proved  himself  the 
advocate  of  kingly  government.  He  would  have  a  titled  no- 
bility to  form  an  upper  Honse  and  keep  down  the  swinish 
multitude  under  their  feet.  He  would  deprive  the  people  of 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  President  and  Senate,  and  make 
both  hereditary.  Did  a  free  people  want  this  champion  of 
kings  and  ranks  and  titles  to  be  their  President  1  He  sorelj 
would  l>e,  unless,  on  the  fourth  day  of  November,  they  tunsied 
out  and  by  their  votes  called  forth  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  a  Republican  in  principles  and  in  man- 
ners.  t  He  alone  could  reconcile  contending  factions.  He 
combined  in  his  character  every  requisite  quality  for  the 
Presidency.  He  was  firm,  intrepid,  consistent,  and  posBeaed 
of  an  unyielding  love  of  liberty.  No  man  could  boast  of  a 
stronger  love  of  poUtics.  No  man  was  better  versed  in  »yy 
terns  of  government.  J 

"  Hampden  "  held  him  worthy  to  be  President  becati«e 
was  a  philosopher ;  because  he  was  a  Rcpul>lican ;  becatue 
was  a  friend  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  man ; 
as  a  citizen,  he  favored  the  Constitution  with  ameudmenUt,  ad* 
mired  the  Revolution  in  Franco,  had  a  proper  sense  of  the 
j-)ert]diou3  behavior  of  Groat  Britain,  was  rich,  and  displayed 
diplomatic  talents  and  political  sagacity  of  the  highest  Idnd. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  should  a  pliihisopher  be  made  Presi- 
dent ?  Is  not  the  active,  anxious,  and  nsponsible  station  of 
the  Executive  illy  suited  to  the  calm,  retired,  and  exploring 
tastes  of  a  natural  j>hilo8opher?  Ability  to  impale  butt 
flics  and  contrive  turn-about  cliairs  may  entitle  one  to  a 
lege  professorship,  but  it  no  more  constitutes  a  claim  to 
Presidency  than  the  genius  of  Cox,  the  great  bridgt>-bnQder7 

•  Ar*us,  NoTcmbcr  1,  I79fl. 

f  Ibid.    ■'  An  AJarm."    Alao  Aurora,  Octobtr  29, 179«. 

i  Pre«dent  11,  p.  IS. 
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or  the  feats  of  Ricketts,  the  famous  equestrian.    Do  not  the 

pages  of  history  teem  with  evidences  of   the  ignorance  and 

mismanagement  of  philosophical  poUticiaiiB  t   John  Locke  waa 

a  philosopher,  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of 

Carolina;  but  so  full  was  it  of  whimsies  that  it  had  to  be 

thrown  aside.     Condorcet,  in  1793,  made  a  constitution  for 

France;  but  it  contained  more  absurdities  than  were  ever  be- 

fi>iv  piled  up  in  a  system  of  government,  and  was  not  even 

tried.     Ritteiihouise  was  another  philosopher;   but  the  only 

pnxjf  he  gave  of  political  talents  was  suffering  liimself  to  be 

wheedled  into  the  presidency  of  the  Democratic  Society  of 

PhlLulelphia.    But,  suppose  that  the  title  of  philosopher  is  a 

good  claim  to  the  Presidency,  what  claim  has  Thomas  Jefferson 

to  the  title  of  philosopher  ?     Wliy,  forsooth !  he  has  refuted 

Moeee,  disproved  the  story  of  the  Deluge,  made  a  penal  code, 

drawn  np  a  report  on  weights  and  measures,  and  speculated 

profoundly  on  tlie  primaiy  causes  of  the  difference  between 

I  whitee  and  blficks.     Think  of  sxich  a  man  as  President  I 

jk  of  a  foreign  minister  surprising  him  in  the  act  of  anato- 

nming  the  kidneys  and  glands  of  an  African  to  find  out  why 

the  negro  is  black,  and  odoriferous  I    What  respect  will  an 

officer  of  Goverament  have  for  an  Executive  who,  when  vis- 

I  ited  for  instructions,  is  busy  inventing  a  whirligig-chair? 

.Another  claim,  say  his  admirers,  is  an  attachment  to  civil 
,  religious  lilic-rty.     How  should  a  man  show  his  attachment 
[to  caril  liberty  1     By  prating  and  writing  about  it  in  times  of 
by  stoutly  defending  it  in  times  of  danger?     Any 
can,  in  the  qtiiet  of  Ins  cabinet,  compose  tine  essays 
fon  civH  rights.    But  the  men  who  will  labor  for  them,  battle 
fi)r  them,  if  need  be,  die  for  them,  are  few,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson is  not  of  the  number.     When  Tarleton,  with  a  few 
light'horse,  chased  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  Charlottesville,  a 
[fine  opportunity  opened  before  Jefferson  for  the  display  of 
pnbh'c  spirit.     Did  he  use  it?    Though  Governor  of  the  State, 
lh«  basely  fled  before  the  foe,  resigned  office,  and,  at  the  very 
criiiia  of  their  fate,  left  the  people  to  choose  a  ruler  in  his 
I  »tead.     Again,  in  1793,  when  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States  were  in  peril,  when  Englishmen  and  French- 
men and  Spaniards  plundered  us  and  insulted  us,  when  the 
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•war-cloud  grew  darker  each  day,  did  he  not  abandon  his 
and  eliuk  away  to  a  snug  retreat  ? 

Much  praise  is  given  liim  for  the  act  ostabliisLing  religiotu 
liberty  in  Virginia.     But  he  deservefl  it  not.     What  credit 
it  to  a  man  to  be  tolerant  of  all  religions  who  bclieveB  in 
What  he  is  striving  for  ia  not  freedom  of,  but  freedom  fivi 
religious  worship.    "  It  does  me  no  injury,"  he  thinlm, 


my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  Gods  or  no  (iod ;  it  ni 
thcr  picks  iny  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."    Is  this  tlie  man 
are  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  virtuous  Washington?    Cii 
Fauchet,  the  i^hilosopheru,  and  the  Jacobins  wiU  say  he  u. 

These  men  will  have  it  that  Jefiersou  in  and  was  a  friei 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Government.  Wliy,  thcn^  did 
urge  a  second  Constitutional  Convention  to  undo  and 
the  work  of  the  firsts  Why  did  he  hope  the  "nine  first 
ventions  may  receive,  and  the  four  last  reject."  Why  did 
hire  Philip  Freneau  to  vilify  the  Government,  tradnoe 
administration,  and  misrepresent  the  best  acts  of  Washington]! 
When  Genet  was  defj'ing  our  President  and  our  lawa,  w] 
did  Jefferson's  translating  clerk  write,  a  clerk  then  living 
Government  pay  i  "  The  Minister  of  France,  I  hope,  will 
with  firmness  and  with  spirit ;  the  people  are  hifi  frienda, 
the  friends  of  France,  and  he  will  have  nothing  to  apprcbeod' 
for,  &&  yet,  the  people  are  the  sovereign  of  the  United  StattW 
K  one  of  the  loading  features  of  our  Government  it  ptuilla- 
niraity,  when  tlie  British  Lion  shows  liiu  teeth  let  France  and 
her  Minister  act  as  lx^C4')rne8  the  dignity  and  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  the  honor  and  faith  of  nations.''  *  Hat!  Jeilereon 
not  been  conniving  at  tlio  misconduct  of  Genet,  that  article 
had  been  Frenean's  last.  Lift  him  to  the  Presidency,  and  one 
of  two  things  must  happen.  America  will  Ix!  dobai<"<i  by  a 
whimsical,  feeble,  unstable  administration,  or  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  Franco.f 

In  New  England  the  claims  of  JefEerson  were  etontly  rap- 

•  Nation*!  Qntctle,  July  10, 1798. 

t  Hi-c  The  rrctrnsioiu  of  T1iotna«  Ji'flrrson  to  the  Prcaldoncy  Exmndnn);  aoil 
the  Ohorgcn  ngiilnst  John  Adams  Rcfuti-d.  Tart  I,  (WntHir,  17911.  Put  11,  No- 
remWr,  17D0.  Ailtmi  was  further  (l<<f(<nilri1  In  A  Rriof  C<>iuiil«rUloa  of  the 
Important  So.rrtrv*  anil  DUtinpiishcd  Virtuet*  Mid  Tnlcntii  which  rMoouMad  Ma 
Advoe  for  the  Prcsideacj  of  the  United  Suta.     Oonoa,  170<l. 
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ported  by  the  Independent  Chronicle  of  Boston.    Men  of 
every  occupation  were  in  tuni  addressed.     Tradesmen  were 
asked  to  retueraber  that  on  election-day  a  certain  class  of  people 
thonght  them  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.     But  on  com- 
mencement-day the  same  aristocrats  held  them  of  httle  con- 
aeqnence,  and  ordered  them  into  the  kitchen  "  by  way  of  a 
cooler."*     Tom  Bowling  pleaded  with  the  Bailora.f    What, 
the  merchants  and  farmers  were  asked,  has  Adams  done  to 
show  his  knowledge  of  the  commerce  and  the  agriculture  of 
the  land  ?     He  has  written  much.     Yet  what  one  of  his  com- 
positionfl  is  designed  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  these  impor- 
tiint  branches  of  indiuitry?     Jefferson  had,  on  the  contrary, 
given  unquestionable  proof  that  the  advancement  of  commerce 
and  farming  would  be  the  leading  object  of  his  administra- 
tion.^    To  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  would  be  easy. 
One  had  moved  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     The  other 
bad  drawn  it  up.    Both  had  good  moral  characters.    Both  had 
been  ministers  to  foreign  courts.     Both  had  written  books. 
Jefferson's  marked  him  off  as  one  of  the  most  usefid  observers 
of  the  age.     Adams's  production  wa.9  a  showing  of  his  aristo- 
cratic ta-stes.     Both  had  children.     Adams  had  sons.     These, 
placed  in  high  office,  were  no  doubt  the  "  weU-bom,"  who, 
following  their  father's  principles,  would  one  day  become  lords 
and  seigniors  of  the  land.     Jefferson  had  daughters,  and,  did 
be  wish  it,  had  no  successor.     Adams  hated  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    Jefferson,  by  his  advice,  had  helped  on  the  first  steps 
taken  in  that  wonderfully  important  work.*    Elect  Jefferson, 
and  the  French  will  be  conciliated  at  once,  for  they  know  him 
to  have  a  leaning  in  their  favor.    Elect  Jefferson,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  will  be  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Government, 
for  they  believe  he  has  a  leaning  toward  Republican  equality.  | 
Adams  was  said  to  be  attached  to  the  policy  of  Washington. 
The  people  would  believe  this  when  it  was  proved.     TiU  then 
they  could  not  but  remember  the  time  when  Adams  was  not 
attached  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  when,  in  a  day  of 
great  gloom  for  the  Republic,  he  joined  a  faction  and  strove 


•  Independent  Chronicle,  November  Y,  1196, 
f  IljiJ.,  S'yrembcr  3,  IVItfl. 
(  Ihid.,  October  SI,  1796. 
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to  pull  down  General  "Washington  and  raise  np  another  to  the 
supreme  command.  This  the  Federalists  declared  was  a  ma- 
licious falsehood.  It  was  Samuel  Adams  who  joined  the  f»o- 
tioiL  It  was  John  Adams  who  sat  up  two  wholo  nights  to 
dissuade  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  from  opposing 
the  appointment  of  "Washington  to  the  chief  command  oi  tLe 
troops.* 

"What  the  Vice-President  was,  said  the  RepuhUcans,  is  Dot 
the  question.  "We  must  judge  him  by  what  he  is.  lie  wts  a 
Republican.  He  is  a  monarchist,  a  lover  of  titles.  The  terms 
•*  well-bom "  and  "  canaille  multitude "  can  only  apply  to  a 
monarchy  or  a  government  of  an  aristocratic  kind.  That 
Adams  believes  in  these  classes  is  evident  from  his  booka. 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  Will  the  people  support  such  a 
man  ?  Will  they  raise  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Republic  a 
man  who,  in  his  avowed  principles,  beUeves  the  honors  should 
fall  to  the  well-bom,  and  the  hewing  of  wood  and  the  drawing 
of  water  to  the  canaille  multitude  \  f 

Voters  were  reminded  by  the  Federalists  that  this  dangerooa 
book  had  been  written  in  1780,  and  much  read  and  abased. 
Yet  Adams  had  been  elected  "Vice-President  in  17S9.  Adams's 
book  had  been  brought  forward  against  hitn  in  1792,  when  the 
present  friends  of  Jefferson  set  up  Clinton  as  their  man.  Every 
slander  and  libel  now  charged  against  him  was  then  published 
from  New  Ilamspliire  to  Georgia.  The  cry  of  aristocracy  am 
monarchy  was  as  loud  then  as  now.  Yet  the  people  a  second' 
time  chose  him  for  their  Vice-President.  Did  any  sober  man, 
any  man  whose  head  was  right,  really  suppose  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  have  twice  lifted  ti^  so  high  a  plaoe 
a  friend  of  kings  ?  Did  any  one  think  the  people  would  heed 
the  old  charges  newly  made  to  serve  a  party  purpose  t  ^  If 
he  were  so  infamous  a  chamcter,  why  wore  such  extraordin: 
efforts  made  in  Jefferson's  Ijchidf  ?  "Why  were  so  many  himi 
bills  in  circulation  vilifying  Adams?*  They  were  nowh 
BO  plentiful  as  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  the  people  were  as- 
sured, handbUls  and  post-bills,  pocket-bills  and  broadsidee  to 
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•  New  York  (tuetle,  December  2,  1796.  +  Aurora,  October  2»,  IW«. 
t  Vew  York  Onrettc  and  Ocneral  Adrcrtlwr,  NoTOrabor  18,  1799. 

*  Qtxette  of  the  United  Sutea,  October  26  and  i6, 11 W. 
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the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  sent  off. 
The  troea  along  every  road,  the  gate-posts,  and  the  door- 
poete  of  every  farm-house  in  the  State  were  declared  to  bo 
white  with  posters  slandering  the  President  and  heaping  abuse 
on  the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States.  For  this  the  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  vrcre  responsible.  Two  years  before  they  hated 
the  excise,  and,  to  overthj'ow  it,  printed  inflammatory  addresses, 
nailed  them  on  the  trees,  scattered  them  along  the  roads  and 
flnng  them  into  every  tavern  in  the  Western  country.  Now 
tlujy  hate  John  Adams,  and,  to  defeat  him,  once  more  take 
np  their  old  tricks.  Will  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  be  in- 
flneucod  in  their  choice  by  the  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  Capital, 
the  foimders  of  the  Western  insurrection  ?  If  the  Republican 
ticket  is  chosen,  who  will  govern  the  country?  Mr.  Jefferson  ? 
Alas,  no  I  the  Democratic  Clubs.* 

Copies  of  one  of  the  handbills  of  which  the  Federalists  so 
bitterly  complained  went  out  from  Philadelphia  by  express, 
and  were  soon  scattered  over  the  whole  county  of  Luzerne. 
They  had  been  carefully  prepai-ed  for  use  in  that  region,  for 
there  the  old  feud  with  the  New  England  settlers  had  not 
become  extinct.  It  was  a  solemn  tnith,  readers  were  iii- 
formed,  that  New  England  men,  high  in  office  under  the  Fed- 
Govemment,  had  been,  and  were,  deeply  concerned  in  a 
ed  scheme  to  strip  Pennsylvania  of  millions  of  acres  of 
knd.  This  shoidd  be  remembered.  For  these  same  Feder- 
alistfi,  these  same  New  England  men  who  had  long  supported 
insurrection  and  forcible  intnision  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  would  gladly  have  put  to  deatli  any  Pennsylvanian  who 
Btood  between  them  and  thcii*  aims,  who  were  ready,  in  a  most 
lawless  manner,  to  make  half  the  territory  of  the  State  a  de- 
pendency on  New  England,  were  now  asking  the  men  tliey 
had  so  deeply  wronged  to  help  make  a  citizen  of  New  Eng- 
land President  of  the  United  States.! 

This  violence  cost  the  Republicans  dear.     As  men  of  both 
parties  read  the  document  in  the  post-offices  and  the  taverns 
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*  Ouettc  of  the  United  Sutes,  October  29,  1790.  See,  also,  ibid.,  October  SI, 
1T96. 

f  Ara«ri<:tn  Annual  Begiater,  or  UistoriciJ  Hemoira  of  tlie  United  Statca  for 
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they  pronouneed  it  to  be  libellous,  indecent,  insulting  to ' 
understanding  of  the  freemen  of  the  State.*     Many  who 
had  the  bill  never  been  seen,  would  gladly  have  voted  fo 
Jefferson,  went  on  election-day  and  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
Federal  party.     ^Vlien  the  retomfl  for  Luzerne  were  all  in, 
Jefferson  was  found  to  have  eight  votes,  Adams  four  handre<i 
and  seven.     The  State  was  Federal.     Angry  at  their  defeat, 
the  Republicans  raised  the  cry  of  fraud.     In  one  district  of 
Alleghany  county,  they  asserted,  every  ballot  cast  had  been 
for  Thonl.^8  Jefferson.    When  the  election  was  over  the  judge 
had  gone  with  the  returns,  a  hundred  votes  in  all,  to  Pittsburg ; 
but  the  other  district  judges  had  not  arrived-    "While  he  wm 
waiting  for  thoin,  a  resident  of  the  town  approached  him,  of- 
fering to  take  cliarge  of  the  returns  and  give  them  to  the  judges 
when  they  came.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing judge  went  on  his  way.     lie  was  scarce  out  of  sight  whe 
the  vile  aristocrat  destroyed  the  returns,!  and  a  hundred 
were  lost  to  the  Jefferson  ticket. 

Something  was  wrong  in  Lancaster  county.  The  toi! 
of  Strasburg  and  Lampeter  could  give  some  seventy  votes, 
the  late  election  they  actually  gave  between  live  and  six  ht 
dred,  or  three  less  than  the  whole  nutnber  of  taxable  inhabit 
ants.  X  Still  worse  was  the  case  of  one  William  Brown,  of  the' 
same  county.  The  returns  declared  that  he  had  not  reeeived 
one  vote.  The  Governor  was  amazed,  sent  for  the  boxes,  and 
received  in  reply  an  acknowledgjnent  from  the  judges  that 
Brown  had  six  hundred  and  eighteen.*  Much  the  same  Uiiug 
took  place  in  Bucks  county.  The  returns  showed  that  all  thflfl 
votes  had  been  cast  for  John  Edgar,  who  was  a  Federalist,  ana" 
none  for  James,  who  was  a  Republican.  Again  the  Governor 
demanded  the  boxes.  One  came,  and  not  a  ballot  in  it  was 
given  for  John.  How  did  it  happen  that  all  these  mistakes 
were  on  the  Federal  side  ?  which  was,  as  every  one  knew,  the 
side  of  the  "  frienrls  to  order  and  good  government."  | 
cunning  postmaster  held  back  the  Greene  county  mail  till 
poll  at  Philadelphia  was  closed.     This  gave  John  Adanu 


the 


*  Luzerti«  Giuettc,  Norembcr  I,   1706.    American  Annual  Bcgieter,   171X1, 
103.  t  Aurora,  Deoemb«r  e,  179a. 
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other  elector.     In  Maryland  another  was  gained  by  the  foUj 
of  one  who  wrote  on  his  ballot  the  names  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams.     In  the  same  State  the  man  from  Braintree  got  two 
more  electoral  votes  by  trickery.    The  counties  of  Washington 
and  Alleghany  made  the  AVestem  Didtriet  of  Maryland.    Each 
had  a  separate  poll,  but  the  votes  of  the  two  together  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  an   elector.     Washington  was  strongly 
Ktfj'ublican,  and  there  an  honest  poll  was  niaile.    Alleghany 
ffas  strongly  Federal,  and  there  the  fraud  took  place.     Votes 
were  brought  over  the  border  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
Jind,  when  the  returns  from  the  two  coimties  were  summed  up, 
die  Federalists  had  a  majority  of  four.*     How  many  British 
guineas  had  been  deposited  at  Shipjiensburg  to  keep  back  the 
Pittsburg  mail  ?     Could  any  one  tell  how  many  had  been 
givBU  in  Alleghany  coimty  for  suppressing  the  returns  ?    Did 
«ny  one  know  how  many  had  been  scattered  over  the  two 
adjoining  counties  to  produce  such  extraordinary  polls  ?    How 
many  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a   certain   lean    and   hungry 
figore  for  contributing   falsehoods   and   scurrility  to  a  well- 
knovn  Gazette  1    How  many  went  to  the  writers  of  anouy- 
nons  letters?     How  many  to  cunning  knaves  for  thrusting 
them  under  the  Governor's  door?     How  many,  in  a  word, 
had  been  used  for  spreading  lies  against  Jefferson,  far  and 
nearlf 

The  Federalists  in  turn  demanded  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  cry  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  no  king,"  that  had  been  heard 


*  Tbe  Republican  mumer  of  counting  wu  Trell  statwi  by  John  Wood.  "The 
er  of  electors  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. .  .  ,  Each  of  these  Totcd 
•  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Adams.  But  Platncr  Toted  for  both.  Hence,  in- 
!  hundred  and  thirty-cicht,  the  suffrage  came  to  one  more ; . . .  thus  they 
ated  lip  to  one  hondrod  and  thirty-nine.  Of  these,  Mr.  Adams  bod  screnty-one 
I  llr.  JefferMQ  >iitT-eight.  Laying  Sjtide  the  Maryland  TOt«  of  Platner,  Mr. 
im*  «il1  then  hare  screnty  ood  Mr.  Jefferson  siity-fieven.  .  .  .  Returning  to  Mr. 
Jcfferion  the  Greene  county  vote  in  Pennsylvania,  and  striking  out  the  spurious 
txMt  in  tbe  Western  District  of  Maryland,  vtiW  make  an  odds  of  two  rotes.  . . .  Ab- 
Mrtct  these  two  from  tbe  majority  of  scTenty.and  then  Mr.  Adams  baa  only  sixty- 
■i^L  Then  add  these  two  to  the  sixty-scren  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  he  is  Proaideiit 
'  k  majority  of  one."  History  of  the  Administration  of  John  Adams.  By  John 
i,  pp.  13,  14.  8«e  Collendar's  The  Prospect  before  Us,  vol.  i,  pp.  2i,  26, 
I  wbieli  Wood's  oMoont  Is  copied, 
t  Aurora,  December  V,  1796. 
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60  often  at  the  polls.*    It  soondod  like  a  French  ciy.    Coc 
M.  Adet  have  suggested  it  ? 

The  question  was  not  ill  timed,  for  the  French  Minifter  had 
done  all  that  he  could  to  help  on  the  Eepublican  cause.  In 
three  weeks'  time  ho  famished  hia  party  with  the  four  moet 
remarkable  documents  of  the  campaign.  Hia  purpose  waa  to 
hold  up  the  prospect  of  a  French  war,  and  then  remind  the 
people  that,  by  the  election  of  Jefferson,  the  evils  of  such  a  w«r 
could  be  averted.  Hia  plan  wajs  to  write  an  official  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and,  while  one  copy  went  to  the  office  of 
Pickering,  send  another  to  the  Aurora.  The  first  of  the  eeriec 
communicated  a  decree  of  the  French  Director}-,  that  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  would  treat  tlie  ships  of  neutrals,  as  to  confi»> 
cation,  search,  and  capture,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  aa 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  English.  The 
second  was  addressed  to  Frenchmen  dwelling  in  the  United 
States,  and  urged  them  in  bombastic  terms  to  instantly  mount 
and  wear  the  tricolor  cockade.  They  did  so,  and  among  them 
might  any  day  have  been  seen  men  who  liad  never  in  their 
lives  been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  sixteen  States,  and 
who  could  not  possibly  have  pronounced  correctly  two  word* 
of  the  French  tongue.  The  cockade  became,  in  fine,  the  badge 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends.  Ten  days  later  Adet,  in  a  third 
note,  informed  hie  countrymen  that  he  was  no  longer  Minifeter^ 
to  the  United  States,  The  fourth  in  profusion  and  folly  exr 
ceeded  them  all.  TLis,  too,  was  for  the  eye  of  the  Secret 
of  State ;  but  no  man  who  read  it  failed  to  see  thsit  it  wae, 
reality,  intended  for  the  peojile.  Such  was  the  length  of  it 
that  the  printer  of  the  Aurora  declared  he  could  not  spare  tb»1 
space  to  print  it  in  full.  Yet  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  peoplej 
read  a  part,  they  could  have  no  peace  till  they  read  all.  1I« 
would  therefore  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole.  Adet  laments 
the  liardfihip  of  exchanging  the  language  of  friendiship  for  tlia 
language  of  reproach,  made  known  the  determination  of  hit 
Government,  *' terrible  to  its  enemies,  but  generous  to  it 
allies,"  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  tliat  treaty  which  a£sui 
to  the  United  States  existence  as  a  nation,  complained  of 
circular  letter  to  the  Collector  in  August,  1793,  of  the 

*  Guetto  of  the  United  St»tca,  NoT«isb«r  B,  IfOd. 
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legalizing  the  measure  in  June,  1794,  of  the  interference  of 
the  courts  with  the  captures  of  French  privateers,  and,  before 
Ic  close<l,  praised  the  sentiments  of  Jefferson  by  name.     Had 
the  document  been  composed  by  an  ordinaiy  official  in  a  buei- 
nes^like  way,  its  tediousness  would  have  been  greater  than  its 
Inigtli.    But  Adet  composed  it,  and  lavished  on  it  all  the 
gsws  of  that  sentimental  rhetoric  which  can  only  be  described 
is  FrencL     He  told  of  "  the  sweet  sentiment "  that  "  mingled 
itself  vdth  a  proud  sentiment"  when  Frenchmen  behold  all 
Europe  in  arms  against  them  ;  of  the  longing  with  which  they 
turned  to  America,  and  "  braved  the  tempests  of  the  ocean " 
to  see  the  land  where  the  flag  of  France  had  first  been  dis- 
played in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  of  the  "  tender  tears  that 
trickled  from  each  eye  "  as  Barney  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
into  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  of  Fi-ance,  and  of  the  affecting 
scene  of  the  American  farmer  turning  np,  with  the  plough,  the 
bones  of  his  countrymen  Blaughtered  by  British  hirelings. 
The  Federalists  were  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  pur- 
They  demanded  to  know  how  the  Aurora  came  into 
ion  of  the  letter  before  it  had  been  translated  in  the 
Department  of  State;  they  denounced  the  publication  as  an 
electioneering  movement,  ajid  the  four  notes,  with  a  nmning 
commentary  by  Cobbett,  were  soon  for  sale  at  the  Federal 
bookshops  under  the  name  of  the  Gros  Mousqueton  Diplo- 
maticjue.*     But  it  would  not  change  a  single  vote.     M.  Adet 
ought  to  have  learned  something  from  his  bettors.     The  first 
apoatlo  of  the  Republic  to  come  to  America  was  Glenet.     He 
began  by  publicly  preaching  peace  and  privately  distributing 
commissions  of  war.     For  a  time  all  went  well.     But  in  a 
fit  of  anger  he  fell  out  with  the  President,  and  threatened  an 
appeal  to  the  people.     This  blasted  him  in  a  moment.     The 
cloven  foot  was  out.     He  was  taken  awav,  with  many  exjires- 
fliona  of  sorrow,  and  Fauchet,  who  understood  the  game  of 
whist,  put  in  his  place.     He  took  precious  confessions  and 
dispersed  Dei  ffratias,  and  in  turn  was  called  home  to  France. 
Then  came  M.  Adet ;  but  he,  at  a  single  stroke,  has  ruined  the 

*  The  Gros  Monnqoeton  Diplomatiqiic ;  or,  Diplomatic  Ulundcrbus,  containing 
OUiira  Adct's  NotM  to  the  Secretory  of  State,  as  bIso  bis  Cockade  Proclamotion. 
With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Porcnplne,  NoTember,  1798. 
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whole  bnsineas.    Nothing  would  do  hut  be  must  bring  the 
n:ime  of  Mr.  Jefferson  into  his  address.     This  diacoTere 
real  purpose  of  it.     And  now  there  is  not  one  elector  east 
tlie  Delaware  river  who  would  not  sooner  be  shot  than  vol 
for  Thomas  Jefferson.* 

The  statement  was  correct,  and,  when  the  Electoral  O 
legos  met,  in  every  State  north  of  Pennsylvania  the  clectora 
caiit  their  votes  on  the  Federal  side.     In  that  great  State  tbi 
law  provided  for  a  choice  by  a  general  ticket.    The  Re]»ubli 
ans  were  for  a  choice  by  districts.    But  the  Federalists  re: 
The  note  of  Adet  came  out,  and  so  many  Quakers,  it  was  said, 
alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  euppo: 
the  Jefferson  ticket,  that  but  one  Federal  elector  appeared  o: 
the  list.     Had  the  letter  of  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  Fi 
eralists  would  have  been  chosen.    Fourteen  days  were  allowi 
for  the  returns  to  come  in  from  the  most  distant  part  of  thi 
States.     The  Governor  was  then  to  make  known  the  result.) 
But  fraud  was  busy.    The  returns  from  strongly  Republican 
districts  were  kept  back,  and  Governor  Mifflin,  bebeving  the 
law  applied  to  the  judges  and  not  to  himself,  wisely  made  n^ 
declaration  till  every  return  had  come  in. 

Six  weeks  were  still  to  go  by  before  the  electors 
That  they  were  not  weeks  of  bitterness  to  Washington 
no  fault  of  the  Republicans.  Now  that  liis  work  was  doni 
the  best  among  them  were  not  ashamed  to  malign  it.  Sue 
occasions  as  were  offered  by  his  address,  his  message,  his  vmy 
of  life,  by  the  bills  he  signed,  and  the  men  he  pkced  in  power, 
were  thouglit  too  few.  One  bbeller  took  gri'at  {laius  to  prova' 
that  the  President  had  once  committed  murder.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache  reprinted  a  scries  of  letters  whieli  '-  ■  -can 
before  had  been  forged  and  publislied  under  ^^  >m*B 

name.    "When  Fort  J^c  surrendered,  a  mulatto  servant  oi< 
Gencnd  "Wiisbington,  the  editor  said,  fell  into  the  hrmds  of 
the  Britifrh.     "With  hira  came  a  portmanteau,  and  in  tlie  port- 
manteau were  seven  letters.    Some  were  addressed  to  Kr. 
Lund  Washington,  some  to  John  Parke  Custis,  and  one  t 
Mrs.  Washington.     In  them  he  was  represented  as  looking  on 


♦  Connedicttt  Cooraot,  Norember  14,  1796. 
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ike  canse  of  tlie  colonies  as  liopelees  and  lost.  Both  the  story 
aud  tbe  letters  were  false.  The  servaut  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment been  in  Eritish  hands.  Not  one  of  the  letters  had  como 
from  the  Greneral's  pen.  Yet  now,  after  nineteen  years  of  ob- 
livion, the  slander  was  again  spread  before  the  country.  He 
was  deeply  hurt,  and,  as  the  fourth  of  March  approached,  drew 
up  aiid  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  solemn 
detlaratioD  that  not  one  of  the  letters  was  his.  Meantime  a 
more  iUostrious  imraphleteer  attacked  liim. 

In  April,  1787,  Thomas  Paine  gathered  his  goods  and  sailed 
for  England.  There  he  produced  the  Eights  of  Man,  fled  to 
Frnjice,  was  made  a  citizen,  and  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Na- 
tioiml  Convention.  From  the  Convention  be  was  expelled  by 
the  influence  of  Robespierre,  was  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg 
priijon,  was  in  time  reclaimed  by  Monroe,  and  had,  mider  the 
roof  of  the  American  Minister,  foimd  shelter  and  food.  While 
there  the  farewell  addj"es8  of  the  President  fell  in  his  way,  and 
he  made  all  haste  to  answer  it  in  a  pamphlet  letter.  The  char- 
ncter  which  "btr.  "Waehington  had  attempted  to  act  in  the  world 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Paine, ''  a  sort  of  non-describable,  cliamo- 
in-colored  thing  called  prudence."  Prudence  was  in  many 
a  substitute  for  principle.  It  was  so  nearly  allied  to 
lypocrisy  that  it  "easily  slid  into  it."  Once  in  the  presi- 
dential office,  the  natural  uigratitude  of  his  character  apijeared. 
He  assumed  the  merit  of  everything  to  liimself ;  swallowed 
tbe  grossest  adulation ;  travelled  America  from  end  to  end  to 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  it;  had  in  his  chest  as 
many  addresses  as  James  II,  and  had  supported  monopolies  of 
every  kind  from  the  moment  his  administration  began.  But 
the  gist  of  the  whole  letter  was  given  in  one  short  sentence : 
"■  And  as  for  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship  (for  so 
yon  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the  (^  of  danger),  and  a 
livpocrite  in  public  life,  the  world  will  oe  puzzled  to  decide 
vbotlier  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor;  whether  you 
hare  abandoned  good  principles  or  whether  you  ever  had 
•."  *  Washington  had  not  exerted  himself  to  have  Paine 
;free. 


tmxn 


•  Lecier  to  George  Wasbington,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amcric*,  <m 
/Jltin  Public  and  PrirBte.    Ii}r  T.  Fslne,  179«,  pp.  08,  64. 
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When  Congress  met,  a  new  affront  was  given  the  Presidea 
In  accordance  with  his  custom,  he  went  down  to  the  Hoose 
Kepresentatives  and,  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  delivered  h 
speech.      The  representatives  bade  a  committee  bring  in  a 
reply.     The  committee  threw  the  burden  on  Fisher  Ames,* 
and  Ames  framed  an  answer  that  was  little  to  the  liking  of  thi 
Eepublicana  in  the  House.     Since  James  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 
ceased  to  be  a  eougressraan,  the  most  factions  member  on  the 
floor  was  "William  Giles,  of  Virginia.     For  three  years  ho  had 
been  steadily  opposing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminiirtratioi 
Ho  could  not,  therefore,  suffer  this  last  chance  of  insulting  thi 
President  to  pass  by  unused.    The  whole  answer  seemed 
him  so  objectionable  that  he  would  have  it  recommitted.    Somi 
thing  was  said  about  America  being  the  freest  and  moet 
parous  of  nations.    This  should  be  left  out     It  was  un' 
ing  to  tell  nations  involved  in  calamity  that  we  were  Iiappii 
than  they.     Something  had  been  said  about  the  President'] 
firm,  wise,  and  patriotic  administration.     This,  too,  should 
left  out.     Though  he  stood  alone  in  the  opinion  he  would  de- 
clare that  he  did  not  believe  the  conduct  of  the  administrati 
had  been  firm  and  wise.    Had  it  been,  the  present  crisis  won 
surely  have  been  averted.     Some  regret  had  been  expressed 
Washington's  rctirt-inent.    This,  also,  ho  could  not  agree 
He  felt  no  regret,     lie  hoped  the  President  would  retire  an^ 
enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  awaited  him.     Thongh  the  voice 
of  all  Ajnerica  shoidd  declare  it  a  calamity,  yet  would  ho  not 
join  in  the  declaration. 

And  now  other  members  rose  one  by  one  to  speak  agd: 
the  answer.  The  motion  to  commit  was  lost  A  motion 
amend  was  destroyed  by  the  previous  question.  Tlie  ansM 
then  passed ;  but,  when  the  ayes  and  nays  were  taken,  twel 
members  answered  No. 

In  the  press  the  President  was  yet  more  cruelly  treats 
"If  ever  a  nation,"  wrote  one  Republican  scribbler,  "if  ever 
nation  was  debauched  by  a  man,  the  American  nation  has  b(*CD 
debauched  by  Washington.     If  ever  a  nation  was  deceivi 
a  man,  the  American  nation  has  been  deceived  by  Wa 
ton.    Let  his  conduct,  then,  be  an  example  to  future  ages ;  I 

*  Flaher  Amea  to  Tbomu  Dwiglit,  December  10,  I7»6. 
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it  wire  to  be  a  warning  that  no  man  may  be  an  idol ;  let  the 
tiistory  of  the  Federal  Government  instruct  mankind  that  the 
mufik  of  patriotism  may  be  worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  designs 
againEt  the  libertiee  of  the  people."  * 

If,  wrote  another,  any  additional  proof  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Government  to  France  were  wanting,  it  could  be  found  in  the 
President's  speech.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  Congress  fifty 
of  onr  veesels  have  been  seized  by  the  English  to  one  taken  by 
tbe  French.  Our  ships  have  been  boarded ;  our  seamen  have 
li«eo  pressed,  fettered,  exposed  to  contagions  diseases  and  the 
witrd,  uay,  even  the  masters  of  our  vessels  have  been  igno- 
miaiously  whipped  by  officers  in  British  pay.  Yet  not  one 
word  is  said  about  these  tilings  in  the  address.  All  self-respect, 
nil  recollection  of  what  is  due  the  character  of  our  Govem- 
nieut,  is  forgotten  when  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  It  is 
with  their  conquerors  only,  with  the  French,  that  we  dare 
to  talk  of  dignity  and  respect-f  Fifty  to  one  t  exclaimed  a 
Federalist.  The  British  have  not  taken  fifty  ships  since  the 
treaty  was  framed  ;  nor  have  they  condemned  ten.  There 
HUn  now  anchored  in  one  French  port  in  the  West  Indies 
^^■ore  American  ships  than  the  Englibh  have  seized  in  two 
^^BbBi^  Yet  another  Republican  demanded  an  examination  of 
toe  conduct  of  the  Executive.  It  was  right  that  the  people 
dboold  know  how  far  he  had  deserved  the  censure  of  their 
great  and  good  allies  the  French.*  One,  who  wrote  in  the 
OUDO  of  the  people,  assured  the  President  that  they  highly  re- 
spected him  as  a  private  man.  Ho  was  in  that  capacity  an  or- 
nament to  the  land ;  but  of  his  political  career  this  could  not 
be  said.  Should  he  fail  to  bring  back  that  state  of  peace 
which  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  French  Republic  had 
so  suddenly  broken,  he  would  surely  go  down  to  his  grave 
with  a  character  stained  and  blackened  forever.]  When  at 
last  he  did  quit  public  life  a  shout  of  exultation  went  up  from 
the  Repubheun  press.  "  Lord,"  exclaimed  one  in  the  words 
of  Simeon,  "now  lettcst  thon  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ao- 

•  AuKini,  December  23,  1796.  f  Arpis. 

t  Gawtt*  of  the  United  Sutea,  December  14,  1796.    Boston  GMCtte,  Dcoem- 
tier  S6,  IVOa.  •  Boston  Guettc,  January  Ifl,  1797. 

|,|  BoAtoa  Qazett«,  Febmary  13,  1797. 
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cording  to  thy  words,  for  mine  eyes  have  Been  thy  ealvatioa 
Kow  should  tlie  people  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  let 
heartB  be  glad,  for  now  is  the  source  of  all  miflfortunos  broi 
down  to  the  level  of  his  fellow-men ;  now  will  political  iniqni 
cease  to  bo  legalized  by  a  name.*  After  bringing  the  cooni 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  Washington  had  fled  from  the 
eriug  Btorm.  Having  run  the  ship  between  rocks  and  slioals, 
he  had  abandoned  the  helm  and  left  the  vessel  to  her  £ate.t 
When  a  grateful  people  raised  him  to  the  exalted  po«t  of 
President,  America  was  indeed  a  happy  land ;  now  by  his 
means  she  has  become  most  miserable.  Then  eyery  French- 
man was  her  friend ;  now  every  Frenchman  is  her  foe.  $ 

The  Executive,  whose  conduct  was  so  bitterly  denoanoed, 
had  now  reached  the  end  of  his  presidential  tenu.  On  the  finl 
Wednesday  in  February  the  electoral  ballot  had  been  coonted, 
and  thirteen  names  were  found  to  have  received  rotes.  At 
the  Constitution  then  pro>'ided,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty -eight  electors  ^  wrote  down  upon  his  ballot  the  names  of 


*  " '  Lord,  nov  Icttcst  thou  thy  servant  depaxt  in  peace,  for  mine  tyee  hare 
thj  salration,'  was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  pious  man  who  beheld  •  flood  of 
pine.'iB  rushing  in  upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  that  woald  lieeBM  tlw 
reiteration  of  the  ejaculation,  that  time  is  now  arrived,  for  the  man  who  it  Ihe 
source  of  all  the  miulortunes  of  our  country  Is  tlUs  da,v  reduced  to  a  level  with  hli 
fellow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply  evils  upon  tlte 
United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a  period  for  rvjoioing,  ibis  la  the  BWOMBk 
Krery  heart,  in  unison  with  Ihu  freedom  and  happincsa  of  the  people,  ought  ta 
beat  high  with  oxultalion  that  the  name  of  Washington  cc«scs  from  this  daj  to 
^ve  ourrcncj'  to  political  iniquity  and  to  legalize  corruption.  A  new  era  !■  now 
opening  upon  us,  an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people,  for  public  meorarM 
mast  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  nefarious  projects  can  no  loii(;er 
supported  by  a  name.  When  a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Waatiinir^nian  admli^i 
istration  for  eight  years;,  it  is  a  subject  of  the  (;r«atest  oatonishmeni  that  a  singit 
individual  should  hare  cankered  the  principles  of  rcpuL>licaui.>iiii  in  an  cnligliten< 
people  just  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  dtnpotisui,  and  should  have  carried  bis  de- 
aigna  against  the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  have  put  in  Jeopardy  its  very  exist- 
ence. Such,  however,  are  the  facts,  and,  with  these  staring  us  (n  the  face, 
day  ought  to  be  a  JUBILEE  in  the  United  SUtcs."  Aurora,  Morah  6,  11V7, 
New  Tork  Daily  Qateltc,  March  10,  llvl, 

f  Aurora,  March  14,  1797.  t  Aurora,  Uarcfa  IS,  17»7. 

"  Mossachusetta,      IG  electors,  ohoeen,  H  by  district* ;  8  by  General  OourL 
Kew  Hampshire,    S      "  "by  the  Legislature. 

Vermont,  4       "  "  "  *' 

Rhode  Island,       4      "  »         »       tuwo-meetinp. 
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two  men.  Both  were^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  candidates  for  tho 
Prefeideney.  But,  when  all  the  votes  were  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Congress,  it  was  declared  that  John  Adams  had  re- 
eeived  seventy-one  and  Thomas  Jeflferson  sixty-eight.  These 
two,  therefore,  became  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  election  would  he  a  close  one,  and 
that  it  would  probably  end  as  it  did,  was  well  known  long  be- 
fore the  year  closed.  Jefferson  affected  to  fear  that  it  might 
be  carried  into  the  House,  and  bade  his  friends  on  no  account 
to  etrivc  to  put  him  in  the  fiist  place.  lie  could  not  o]>pose 
hi»  old  friend  John  Adams.  Adams  deserved  the  Presidency. 
8nch  hypocriBy,  Fisher  Ames  declared,  might  dupe  very  great 
fools,  but  it  should  alarm  wise  men.  Underneath  it  a  deep 
design  lay  liid.  The  Senate  would  give  him  no  trouble.  He 
would  have  no  casting  votes  to  give.  He  would  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any  measure.  He  would  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  public  part  in  none.  But  he  would  go  quietly  on, 
affecting  zeal  for  the  people,  combining  tho  malcontents  and 
"antis,"  and,  standing  at  their  head,  would  balance  the  power 
of  Adams  with  his  own.  During  four  years  two  Presidents 
would  jostle  and  conflict.  Then  the  Vice  would  become  chief.* 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 


Connecticut, 

9 

New  York, 

12 

New  Jersey, 

7 

PennsyWama, 

15 

DclawoTD, 

3 

Mu^lond, 

10 

Virgini*, 

21 

North  Carolina, 

12 

South  Carolina, 

8 

Oeorgio, 

4 

KentuckT, 

4 

Tenneaace, 

8 

9  electors,  chosen  by  the  Legislature. 


general  ticket. 
Legialaturt. 
district, 
geueral  ticket. 
Legislature. 


four  districts. 
Legislatar*. 


*  Fiaber  Amet  to  OhdAtopher  Gore,  Deoember  17,  1796. 
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THE  QCA£BEL  WITH  FBAKOB. 

The  ceremony  in  the  Senate  Chamber  concladed,-  Jil 
Adams  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nation  in  most  violeirt 
political  commotion.    On  the  one  side  were  the  Federalistfi,  the 
founders  of  the  Bank,  the  supporters  of  neutrality,  the  frienda 
to  tlie  treaty,  and,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  their  op] 
nents,  the  aristocrats,  the  monocrata,  the  well-bom,  the  Brit 
faction,  tlie  Tories.    On  the  other  side  were  tlie  Democrat 
Republicans,  the  men  who  had  shouted  and   feaated  roni 
G«net,  who  would  not  say  Mr.  and  Sir,  who  had  founded 
Democratic  Societies,  who  hated  the  Bank,  the  treaty, 
Mr.  Jay,  who  were  believed  to  have  raised  the  whiskey  revoM 
who  loved  the  French,  who  had  been  called  Democrat*  an 
Jacobins  by  the  Federalists  and  "  mobility  "  by  Abi^il  Ad&mc^ 
At  no  time  had  either  party  been  wanting  in  virulence  and 
malignity.    But  the  bitterness  of  their  animosity  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  closeness  of  the  elect<>ral  count  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Directory  of  France.     No  great  question  of  dome 
policy  was  before  them.     Foreign,  not  homo  afifaira, 
them.     The  Republicans  were  for  yielding  to  tlje  demands 
the  Directory,  abrogating  the  treaty,  defying  England,  and 
forming  a  dose  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  France.    The 
Federalists  were  for  the  treaty,  a  strict  neutrality,  or,  if  needt 
be,  a  war  with  France, 

That  the  Federal  party  did  show  a  singular  affectioii^ 
England,  did  submit  with  meekness  while  she  held  their 
impressed  their  seamen,  condenmod  their  cargoes  and  the 
ships,  is  perfectly  tnie.     But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
publican  party  exhibited  a  most  infatuated  love  for  Fr 


»nduct^ 
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IfameB  and  appearances  bad  deceived  theiru    The  Republic 
the  French  had  set  up  was,  they  believed,  the  same  kind  of  a 
Ri'pablie  as  the  Americans  had  set  up,  and  the  liberty  the 
French  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  liberty  as  they  enjoyed. 
Bat  tlie  two  revolutions  were  as  different  as  the  temperament 
of  the  races  by  which  they  had  been  effected.     The  revolution\  o 
bj  which  we  shook  off  the  rule  of  England  was  a  Sason  revo-l  ♦ 
IntioD,  and  conducted  with  the  sobriety,  with  the  dignity,  with 
tbe  luve  of  law  and  order  that  has  ever  marked  tlie  national 
npriaiiigs  of  the  Saxon  race.     The  French  llovolutiou  was  a 
Celtic  revolution,  and  accompanied  with  the  violence^  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  the  wilful  waste  of  life,  that 
ht  ever  disgraced  movements  toward  liberty  among  the  Celta. 
Fired  by  the  recollection  of  the  tyranny  of  England  j^^e  past, 
by  hor  insolence  in  the  present,  bj|a  mistaken  sense  o^^atitude 
to  France,  the  Republicans,  through  all  the  \'ici68itudefl  of  four 
yesTB,  were  the  apologists  and  admirers  of  a  succession  of  men 
whoee  shameful  deeds  make  everything  else  tliat  ia  monstrous 
lod  inhuman  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  seem  tame. 
Tlie  Brissotins,  the  Moimtain,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  Executive  Directory,  were 
eaoh  in  turn  the  objects  of  their  admiration  and  their  praise. 
These  men  pronounced  Washington  a  tyrant,  and  then  ex- 
tolled Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  Billaud  aud  Bar^re,  and 
Oouthon  and  Collot  D'Herbois,  and  Marat  and  Fouquier-Tin- 
TlUe,  and  the  loathsome  Hubert,  as  so  many  models  of  Repub^ 
10.     The  Government  of  America,  to  their  minds, 
srable.     That  country  was  alone  well  governed  where 
tbe  guillotine  worked  day  and  night ;  where  girls  were  roasted 
on  tbe  Place  Dauphine;  where  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces 
St  their  altars;  where  men  tore  out  and  bit  the  quivering 
hoftrts  of  women ;  *  where  crowded  boats  were  sunk  with  all 
on  board  and   toasted   as  the  national  bath ;  f    where  him- 
dre«js  of  lads  and  maidens  were  each  week  lashed  together  in 
"  Republican  marriage  "  and  drowned,  X  or  swept  down  with 
gnpeebot  and  their  bodies  sold  to  dealers  in  old  clothes;* 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  learned,  or  to  be 
benevolent,  or  to  have  a  name  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 

•  Bloodj  Buoy,  p.  IS.     f  ^^'^'^•<  PP-  81.  »7-      t  lt)id-,  p.  8I>.     *  IW^-,  p.  88. 
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the  conntry,  or  to  be  poeseeaed  of  a  face  not  stamped  with 
every  attribute  of  bestiality.  Yet  nothing  which  these  men 
did  could  turn  away  their  American  admirers.  Good  Re- 
publicans made  haste  to  seek  admission  to  their  clubs,  to  figtit 
under  their  flag,  to  sing  thoir  songs,  to  ape  their  speech,  to 
copy  their  dress,  to  toast  the  guillotine,  to  gibbet  and  bum 
the  officers  of  Government  in  effigy,  and,  while  they  bought 
and  sold  slaves,  indulged  in  foolish  rants  about  liberty  and 
equality  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  Federalists  committed 
many  gross  follies ;  but  they  were,  as  the  Republicans  in  deri»- 
ion  named  them, "  friends  to  order  and  good  government"  To 
the  Republicans  we  owe  mncli ;  but  in  every  town  from  East- 
port  to  the  St.  Mary's  river  they  were  then  the  party  of  vio« 
lencc,  ^Bfsorder,  of  mob  rule. 

Sucl^ien  had  email  rea^^  to  love  John  Adama.     Yet  hi« 
speech  on  the  fourth  of  March  drew  from  one  of  the  most  rio 
lent  of  their  journals  some  words  of  praise.     That  address, 
was  said,  could  not  he  perused  without  feelings  of  warm  ■{>•' 
probation.     It  was  delightful  to  see  the  diamonds,  the  rol 
the  ornaments  of  royalty,  placed  in  the  light  of  ridicule.     Il 
was  as  strange  as  it  was  agreeable  to  hear  an  American  Exi 
tive  acknowledge  that  all  power  came  from  the  people.     Lc' 
him  go  on  in  a  career  so  well  begun.* 

Mr.  Adams,  said  another  journal,  is  a  man  of  incormptibla 
integrity.  His  meaeures,  at  least,  will  bo  guided  by  prudence. 
Ko  party  will  find  in  him  a  head.  No  man  will  use  him  as  a 
tool  Already  he  has  declared  himself  the  friend  to  Republi 
amsm  and  to  peace.  Such  sentunonts  do  him  honor, 
are  the  marks  of  a  real  patriot. f 

For  a  time  the  Federalists  were  at  a  leas  to  know  what 
sudden  admiration  for  Adams  meant.     When  they  com 
the  language  of  the  RepubUcan  prints  in  October  with 
language  of  the  same  prints  in  March,  the  change  wjis  to  the 
most  amusing.     Noah  "Webster  was  unable  to  restrain  Ids  ridi' 
onle.    But  Mr.  Grammatical  Institute,  Mr.  Noah  Syllable, 
soon  informed  that  his  scoffs  were  out  of  place.     It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  Adams  was  the  puppet  of  Ilaniilton.     But 

*  At^«,  or  Or«enle*ri  Dkil^  Adfvrtiaer,  lUreb,  1T97. 
f  Aurom,  March  14,  1797. 
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when  the  Republicans  saw  that  he  was  not,  that  the  late  Sec- 
retary was  bitter  against  hira,  thej  learned  to  look  npon  him 
as  an  independent  Republican,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
election.  "Wlien,  still  later,  they  heard  his  speech,  and  found 
him  President  of  the  United  States,  not  chief  of  a  faction, 
ea^r  to  keep  peace  with  France,  anxious  to  shun  the  rocks 
on  which  Washington  so  insanely  ran  the  country,  then  the 
Republicans,  like  the  honest  citizens  they  were,  had  come  for- 
ward determined  to  support  him.*  Now  they  would  considt 
Adazos,  not  his  booL  Now  they  felt  sure  Republicanism 
would  be  countenanced,  and  no  hydra  of  British  faction  dare 
to  show  its  heads.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  a  President 
come  to  Congress  Hall  in  a  carriage  with  but  two  horses  and 
no  white  wands  trudging  through  the  mud.f  It  w^^^light- 
fol  to  see  a  President  calming  ^^  publi(4lh9li  haflffiiizing 
p*rty  disputes,  and  fulminating  no  anathemas  against  self- 
created  clubs.  Two  months,  however,  had  not  gone  by  when 
the  same  newspaper,  with  a  dozen  others,  were  abusing  him 
moet  heartily.  By  that  time  he  had  made  a  second  speech  on 
French  affairs,  that  was  deeply  offensive. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  Republic  toward  the  United 
States  waa  clearly  explained  by  the  lato  Minister,  Fauchet.  It 
seemed,  he  wrote,  at  first  sight,  to  have  all  the  appearance  of 
war.  Yet  a  candid  examination  of  the  dispute  would  show 
that  moderation  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Directory.  To 
nanse  all  the  wrongs  with  which  France  reproached  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
enough  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  America  stood  accused 
of  the  violation  and  inexeeution  of  treaties.  "What  were  these 
treatioe  that  had  once  bound  together  America  and  France  ? 
They  were  well  known  to  bo  two  in  number.  One  was  a 
treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  ollianco.  The  other  was  of 
Amity,  Navigation,  and  Commerce.  They  were  the  very  first 
contracts  the  United  States  ever  signed  as  a  nation.  France 
might,  therefore,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact.  Did  she 
do  so  f  No.  "With  a  policy  more  generous  than  politic  she 
I  reserved  for  herself  but  two  privileges :  that  of  bringing  prizes 
■    to  the  United  States  without  the  local  oflScers  taking  cognizance 

H  *  Anror 
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*  Aurora,  March  10,  1 797. 
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of  their  validity,  and  that  of  sending  war-shipe  in  to  rictual  to 
the  exclufiion  of  the  veeeels  of  her  foes.  Uas  America  kept 
this  Boleran  pledge  ?  Have  we  not  beheld  numbers  of  prices 
given  up  to  the  examination  of  her  courts  ?  And  what  were 
the  frivolous  pretexts  ?  Capture  within  the  limits  of  her , 
diction,  and  capture  by  vessels  armed  within  her  ports, 
justness  of  the  first  claim  has  never  for  a  moment  been  dis- 
puted. It  would  be  contesting  her  sovereignty  to  deny  it 
But  the  second  rests  on  no  justice  at  all ;  for  a  privateer  wm 
sure  to  be  accused  of  arming  in  the  United  States  if  it  did  but 
take  on  board  an  old  rusty  musket,  or  open  a  port^hole  till 
then  shut  up. 

These  two  grievances,  however,  would  not  be  worth  aeiioQi 
coDsi^^Kon  did  they  but  stand  alone,  llad  the  Federal  Got- 
emm^^^ctet^^A  siucei^  on  other  points,  it  might  easQy 
have  found  plausible  excuses  for  thenru  It  might  have  re- 
minded a  deserted  ally  that  its  trade  was  yovmg  and  needed 
protection ;  that  it  had  a  government  to  settle ;  that  its  trearory 
was  empty ;  that  it  was  hard  pressed  alike  for  money  and  men. 
It  chose  rather  to  make  malevolence  tlio  soul  of  action,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  hostilities,  without  a  word  of  notice,  signed  a  treatjj 
with  England  derogatory  to  its  ancient  treaty  with  France, 
was  a  rule  of  modem  neutrality  that  articles  to  be  contral 
must  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  at  once  used  for  purjxiaoi  of* 
war.  Pro\n6ionB  to  be  contniband  must  Ikj  carried  to  a  port 
blockaded  or  a  place  besi^ed.  Theee  were  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  1778.  It  was  a  rule  of  old-fashioned  neutrality 
that  everything  intended  for  an  enemy  was  contraband  of  war. 
This  was  the  principle  of  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Jay.  Whil* 
therefore,  England  might  lay  hold  of  timber  lit  for  ship-) 
found  upon  a  vessel  bourn]  from  Boeton  to  Bordeaux,  Franc 
must  respect  the  same  kind  of  property  if  the  veasel  bcarir 
it  liapi>en9  to  be  making  for  tlie  English  shore,  SluiU  we,1 
he  asked,  tamely  suffer  this  to  go  on  ?  Shall  we  see  our  goo«l« 
snatched  from  under  the  Araericjm  flag,  yet  permit  Knylish 
property  under  that  ensign  to  go  free  I     Have  wo  not  a  right 


to  murmur,  nay,  to  demand  that  we  bo  placed  U})on  tlie  satna^ 
footing  as  our  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  ?  Two  ways  of  doinfl 
this  were  open  to  us.    The  Directory  choee  one,  and,  by  the 
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reecJadoQ  of  the  fourtecntli  Measidor  of  the  year  Four,  decreed 
that  as  neutrals  suffer  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  English 
emiaers,  bo  shall  they  be  treated  by  the  French.  The  pamphlet 
clci^  vrith  some  good  advice.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  was  defended  in  the  an- 
swer of  Pickering  to  the  famous  remonstrance  of  M.  Adet. 
The  French  Minister  had  complained  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods ;  of  the  violation 
of  the  French  treaties  even  in  the  letter ;  of  the  treaty  with 
England ;  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  States.    Each 
eoiuplaint  was  considered  in  turn.    Even  on  that  of  ingratitude 
Le  dwell  at  length.     He  reminded  the  Minister  of  the  conduct 
of  France  in  the  Ilevolutionary  War.     How  she  cared  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States ;  how  she  formed  the  alliance 
in  Lope  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  England  on  the  sea ; 
Low,  when  independence  was  secured,  she  strove  to  delay  its 
itcknowledgiuent ;  how,  even  to  the  very  last  moment,  she 
■ought  to  deprive  the  States  of  some  of  its  happiest  results : 
a  just  e.xtent  of  territory,  the  right  to  use  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  ttike  fish  upon  the  Grand  Baulis.     And  had  America,  he 
asked,  given  no  succor  to  France  ?     Of  the  fifty -thru^e  raiUions 
of  livres  loaned  by  Franco,  how  much  remained  unpaid  ? 
Every  livre  of  it  had  been  discharged  in  1795.     Yet  the  last 
instalment  was  not  strictly  payable  till  1802.     "Was  this  in- 
gratitude ?  The  administration,  it  was  true,  hesitated  to  receive 
M  Genet.     Bat  had  P'rance  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ?    Was 
;ie  prompt  in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America? 
0.    She  delayed  for  one  year  and  a  half;  nor  would  she 
then  have  done  so  had  not  a  whole  British  army  laid  down 
its  arm8.t 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  had  not  been  many  weeks  bo- 
fore  the  pnbUc  when  a  pamphlet  came  out  in  reply.  The 
author  was  a  Frenchman.  He  denied  the  truth  of  Picker- 
ing's statements,  and  proved,  by  a  long  citation  from  Ram- 


•  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  our  Politic«l  Relations  with  the  Uniteil 
8t«t««  of  Korth  America.  By  Joseph  Fauchct,  Ex-Ministcr  of  the  French  Ro 
pabUc  Bt  Fhlliidelpliia.    Tranglitcd  by  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  1T97. 

4  Letter  of  Pickering  to  Mr.  Finckney,  Minister  Fleuipotcntiary  from  the 
Unlitd  Sutes  to  the  Rq)ablio  of  France,  January  16,  1797. 
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Bay's  "  History  of  the  American  Tlevolution,"  the  disinterested 
character  of  aid  given  by  the  French  King.  The  treaty  vu, 
he  knew,  signed  in  1778,  some  months  after  tlie  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  But  it  was  notorious,  he  declared,  that  France 
had  long  before  Bupplied  the  States  with  officers,  money,  and 
amis.  The  officers  came  out  as  volunteers ;  Mr.  Dean  wae  said 
'  to  have  sent  them.  But  they  belonged  in  fact  to  the  army  of 
the  King,  and  were  sent  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  guns 
were  bought  of  merchants ;  but  the  merchants  were  acting 
under  commands  of  the  King,  and  the  muskets  were  taken 
from  the  royal  stores.  The  clothing  came  from  the  magazines. 
The  money  to  pay  for  these  supplies  was  advanood  to  the 
credit  of  Congress  by  the  King.* 

The  pamphlet  war  now  raged  furiously.  **  A  Citizen  of 
Pennsylvania"  expressed  the  popular  view  of  the  disputc.t 
He  belonged  to  the  Republican  partj*,  and  the  argnments  he 
used  were  such  as  made  up  the  articles  copied  each  week  by 
the  coimtry  Repository!?,  Posts,  and  Centinels  from  the  col 
nmns  of  the  Argus  or  Aurora.  He  accused  the  administratioi 
of  violating  the  treaty,  and  went  back  for  his  facts  to  the  year^ 
1793.  Of  the  long  list  of  shameful  acts,  the  proclamation  t 
neutrality  came  firet.  While  France  was  still  a  monarchy 
treaty  of  1778  had,  he  said,  been  strictly  kept.  Most  probabi 
if  France  had  remained  under  the  old  regime,  the  Apostle 
Liberty  at  the  head  of  American  affairs  would  have  continn 

•  Obecrration*  on  the  Dispttch,  written  th«  16th  January,  1797,  hj  Mr. '. 
oring,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Mr.  Finckney,  ML 
later  Plenipotentiary  of  tlic  United  States  near  the  French  Repablie.     B;  C,  i 
Tanffuy  de  1«  Boissiere,  1797. 

See,  also,  for  a  like  dis«u9sion,  a  piece  signed  "  A  Frenchman,**  in  An 
May  20,  17»7.  S«c,  oiso,  Letters  of  Fal)iug,  in  the  New  World,  especially  1 
XIL  These  were  afterward  published  in  a  pamphlet,  The  Lettcr«  of  Fablos,  In 
1789,  On  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  in  1797,  On  the  Present  Situation  of  Pab. 
lie  Affairs.  For  other  defiance  of  the  French,  sec  .SItetehes  of  Freneh  and  Fn^lifh 
Politics  in  America  in  Slay,  1797.  By  a  Member  of  the  Old  Congre^a. 
Altar  of  Daal  thrown  Down ;  or  the  French  Kation  defended  against  the 
Pulpit  Slander  of  David  Osgood,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Medfon). 
Citoyen  de  Notion,  179R. 

f  An  Examination  of  the  Conduct  of  the  ExccntiTe  of  the  United  StaUa 
ward  the  French  l?epublic,  etc.     By  A  Citlton  of  Pcnnsylrania,  17V7. 
attention  waa  oalled  to  thli  pamphlet  by  a  oorretpoDdcBt  in  tha  Aiirora,  May  17,~ 
17»7. 
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to  be  attentive  to  the  compact.  He  would  have  joined  her  in 
,  her  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  or  ho  would  have  maintained 
I  neutrality  not  tainted  with  fraud.  Bat  France  became  a  re- 
pfiiblic  Instantly  a  proclamation  of  neutraUty  came  out.  If 
ever  there  was  a  wanton  infraction  of  a  treaty,  this  act  waa  the 
(me.  Great  Britain  declared  war  and  attacked  France.  This 
Dutde  the  war  defensive  on  the  part  of  France.  The  treaty 
bound  us  to  share  in  a  defensive  war.  Could  we  be  neutral 
ind  at  the  same  time  redeem  this  promise  ? 

Permitting  English  war-ships  to  bring  their  prizes  into 
American  ports  was  another  infraction.    This  was  bad  enough. 
But  the  aristocratic  conclave  at  the  head  of  Government  made 
it  worse  by  actually  allowing  Englishmen  to  make  prizes  within 
gunshot  of  our  towns.    The  Africa  Iwards  an  American  ship  in 
L^ng  Island  Sound,  ransacks  the  baggage  of  M.  Fauchet,  and 
hji  the  town  of  Newport  under  her  guns.     And  what  does 
oar  Executive  do  ?     A  month  after  the  outrage,  when  the  Af- 
rica is  on  the  i)oint  of  sailing,  her  commander  is  gently  bidden 
to  quit  the  port.     The  Cleopatra  retakes  the  Pamela  within 
the  capee.     And  what  is  done  ?    Nothing ;  and  she  is  still  free 
to  come  and  go  at  pleasure.    Are  the  French  treated  bo? 
Punctilio  is  refined  to  prevent  them  arming  shijjs,  even  for 
self-defence,  in  our  waters.     Are  the  British  hindered?     Did 
not  several  English  and  one  Dutch  vessel  arm  at  Charleston  in 
June  of  1793  ?    Did  not  the  Trusty  go  out  from  Baltimore 
•  privateer?     Did  not  the  Argonaut  send  the  corvette  L'Es- 
perance  into  Lynn  Haven,  whence  she  too  went  out  upon  a 
privateering  cruise?    But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate.    The  black 
catalogue  of  infractions  may  be  swelled  till  the  Executive  him- 
•elf  becomes  appalled.     If  anything  can  impress  the  world 
with  abhorrence  and  contCimpt  for  the  American  character,  the 
conduct  of  Washington  toward  France  will  do  it.     The  in- 
itude,  the  hvpocrisy,  the  pertidy  of  the  Government  to- 
rd  that  Repul)he,  must  be  a  lasting  monument  of  shame 
flgunst  the  United  States. 

Submitting  tamely  to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  is 
still  another  infraction.  It  makes  us  an  accessory  to  the  war. 
Oonid,  would  our  Government  bear  this  outrage  without  being 
in  secret  combination  >vith  the  nation  committing  it  ?    Scarcely 
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a  day  glides  by  bnt  accounts  of  further  impressments  come  to 
our  eara.  Not  a  week  passes  over  our  beads  but  some  new  bar- 
barity is  exercised  upon  our  men  at  sea.  Are  the  walls  of  the 
American  Divan  impenetrable  ?  Cannot  the  agonizing  crici 
of  our  citizens  pierce  through  ?  Has  Pitt,  with  his  magio 
wand,  drawn  a  circle  round  the  Executive  conclave  ?  What 
spell  is  on  the  administration  ?  \VTien  word  came  to  ns  that 
the  Directory  would  call  us  to  an  account  for  our  perfidy,  a 
late  treasury  officer,  the  chief  juggler  of  the  legerdemain  tricks 
of  the  Government,  hoped  the  South  would  join  the  East  in  re- 
sisting. How  hot  this  Judas  Iscariot  of  our  country  is  for  war 
with  the  French  Republic  1  But  he  wUl  have  us  bear  any  in- 
dignity, endure  any  outrage,  suffer  any  shame,  rather  than  take 
energetic  measures  against  his  English  friends.  The  little  re- 
public of  Genoa,  the  Caribs  of  St.  Vincent,  put  us  to  shame. 
Even  they  would  blush  to  submit  to  such  an  outrage  as  that 
committed  on  Captain  Jessop.  But  what  wonder  that  our  Crov- 
emment  lies  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  when  the  chief 
automaton  is  made  to  respond  to  the  wialies  of  a  profligate  and 
unprincipled  Creole  I  We  have  succored  Britain  by  sufferiag 
her  to  impress  our  men.  We  have  strengthened  the  navy  of 
the  enemy  of  France.  We  have  thus  violated  even  car  own 
proclamation  of  neutrality  1  * 

The  Federalists  complained  that  Barney,  who  now  eom- 
manded  the  French  ship  Medusa,  had  insulted  the  American 
people.  He  had  rim  up  the  United  States  flag  with  the  muon 
down.  This,  said  the  Republicans,  was  a  mere  accident.  Her 
flags  were  wet.  In  running  them  up  to  dry,  the  American 
ensign  had  accidentally  become  inverted-f  Fifteen 
and  half  the  crews  of  fifty  American  ships,  said  the  Fe 
ists,  have  died  in  the  port  of  HispanioLa.  How  came 
to  die?  Oh,  by  being  detained  in  a  sickly  climate.  Ke 
there,  likely,  by  those  vile  rascals  the  British!  Oh,  no, 
the  French.  But  it  is  nothing.  It  is  not  half  so  shameful  as 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Pigot.    He  flogged  an  American  cap- 

*  For  the»e  urguments,  Boe  An  EMtninntlon  of  tho  Condnet  of  the  ExacBtiTC 
of  ibe  CTnited  St&tca  toward  the  French  Republic,  etc  B;  A  Cttlsen  of  Peas 
^IrsnlK,  1797. 

f  MaiatehuMtta  Uercary,  Jinuarj  84, 1797.    Avrort,  JaauMtf,  1707. 
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taia  and  impressed  half  a  dozen  Beamen  from  an  American 
ship.    Wlij  is  it  not  as  bad  ?    Because  Frenchmen  are  saints, 
and  doea  not  the  Bible  say  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth? 
Because  the  French  are  Republicans  and  the  English  slaves  to 
s  king.    Because  the  French  say  Citizen  and  tlie  British  say 
Sir.     Because  the  French  l^e^n  their  acts  with  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,  and  the  British  close  theirs  with  God  save  the 
Kin^. *    And  such  liberty!     After  rambling  over  the  mon- 
archical and  despotic  states  of  Europe  you  advance  cautiously 
to  the  land  of  true  liberty,  France.    Scarcely  is  your  foot  upon 
the  soil  when  a  bayonet  is  at  your  breast,  and  the  demand, 
"  Your  passport,"  is  ringing  in  your  ear.     With  a  "  There  it  is, 
an't  please  your  Sans  Culotteahip,"  yon  give  it  up.    Then  you 
are  examined  all  over  like  a  horse  on  the  race-grounds  or  a 
prize  ox  at  a  fair.     Your  height,  your  hair,  your  cheeks,  your 
Lps,  your  nose  and  eyes  are  all  compared  with  the  description 
pnt  down  on  the  paper.     "When  the  commissary,  the  filthy 
agent  of  liberty  and  equality,  has,  jockey-  or  butcher-Uke,  ended 
U»  survey,  a  file  of  ragamuffins  lead  you  to  the  town-house. 
There  you  may  stand,  hat  in  hand,  before  a  dozen  baleful-look- 
ing Ksoundrela  who,  yesterday,  were  on  the  highways  or  in  the 
haUoB.    When  you  have  borne  with  their  scoSs  for  two  hours, 
and  paid  Liberty  her  fees,  yon  may  go  on  till  you  come  to  the 
next  red-capped  villain  who  chooses  to  examine  you.f     This  is 
the  liberty  Republicans  admire ;  the  liberty  of  our  good  allies. 
Good  allies  indeed !     A  captain  of  an  American  ship  not  long 
fiiooe  was  taken  into  Quadaloupe,  ironed,  and  flung  into  a 
priaoa  Trhere  some  Englishmen  were  confined.    There  he  re- 
odred  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt 
fish  each  day  till,  with  four  others,  he  was  sent  off  to  Marti- 
nique to  be  exchanged  for  some  French  prisoners  of  war. 
American  ship-masters  exchanged  for  French  prisoners  of  war ! 
Yes.     But  is  not  this  war !     OIi,  no.     It  is  only  a  gentle  way 
of  ezpreflBing  displeasure.    No  sequestration,  no  prohibition, 
DO  embargo  is  needed.     Well,  be  it  so.     This  humble  nation 
still  fawns  upon  the  French,  and  the  tricolored  ensign  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  waves  over  the  American  flag  in  every  port 

*  Ma«s»chuietta  Mercury,  January  20,  1797. 
f  Peter  Porcapiue'i  G&zotte,  March  IC,  1707. 
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of  the  West  Indies,  and  graces  the  Tontine  Coffee-House 
New  York.* 

The  tricolor,  however,  was  soon  to  be  removed.    One  da) 
in  March  a  card  bearing  an  imprint  of  the  English  and  Amezv| 
can  flags  was  fastened  to  the  walla  of  the  great  room  in 
Tontine  known  as  the  Exchange.     Some  one  tore  it  down. 
disturbance  followed,  whereupon  the  managers,  after  much  de- 
bate, determined  that  all  flags  should  in  future  be  banished 
from  the  room,  assembled  in  the  Exchange,  and,  in  their  pres- 
ence, the  French  and  American  flags,  the  tin  emblem,  and  the 
liberty-cap  were  taken  doMm  and  borne  away.     For  two  jein 
they  had  hung  upon  the  walLf 

By  this  time  reporta  of  an  alarming  nature  began  to  oome 
in  fi-om  abroad-  On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  the  streets  of  New  York  were  white  with  hand- 
bills. They  were  from  the  press  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and 
contained  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
respectability  in  Philadelpliia.  The  Ilamburg  packet  had 
arrived,  and  brought  word  from  Liverpool  that  General  Pinck- 
ney  had  surely  been  received  by  the  Diroctory,  and  from  Bor- 
deaux that  he  had  been  rejected,  iU  treated,  and  driven  back  to 
that  town.  For  three  weeks  the  country  was  full  of  romora.  X 
He  was  at  Paris  ;  he  had  Ixjen  ordered  to  quit  France ;  some 
one  had  seen  him  at  Amsterdam ;  he  was  surely  at  Bordeaux 
No  one  seemed  much  alarmed  at  these  stories  save  the  Eepnb- 
Hcana.  The  crisis,  they  declared,  was  awfuL  Tet  was  it  not 
jnst  what  a  wicked  administration  had  long  wished  for  f  If 
■with  France  was  not  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  Washing 
then  why  did  he  do  everything  in  his  power  to  provoke 
lie  had  been  partial  to  England  ;  he  had  studiously  affrontcdl 
France.  Why  was  John  Jay,  the  wicked  libeller  of  Genet  and 
the  greatest  enemy  France  ever  had,  sent  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  ?  Why  was  Gouvemeur  Morris  kept  so  long  at  Paris  t 
Why  was  James  Monroe  so  soon  recalled  J  If  the  British  treaty 
were  the  price  of  peace,  then,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  let  it  g<>-*fl 

•  Peter  Poreupme'i  Okzettc,  SI»rch  16,  1797. 

t  Herald,  March   19,   1707.     New   York  Dtil^  G>«tte,  Manft   It,  17t 
Aurora,  March  17,  1797. 

t  Aurora,  Fvbruary  17,  1797.  ■  Aororm,  Uvdi  19,  1707. 
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The  recall  of  Monroe  wm  made  necessary  by  tLe  arr<^anoe 
of  the  French  and  the  misbehavior  of  himself.  The  time  had 
oome  when  the  United  States  must  haye  in  each  foreign  mis- 
gion  a  man  efficient,  zealous,  and  warn  Jy  devoted  to  her  cause, 
ilonroe  was  none  of  these.  Ilia  abihty  was  small,  his  spirit 
and  the  administration  he  heartily  despised.  No  sound 
was  more  grateful  to  hhn  than  the  hollow  applause  of  an 
ignorant  and  unthinking  mob.  Had  he  been  a  true  patriot 
iad  an  honest  man,  he  would,  being  disaffected  to  Govem- 
ment,  never  have  accepted  his  mission,  or,  having  taken  it, 
would  at  least  have  striven  to  serve  faithfully  and  well.  He 
neglected  his  duty,  exceeded  his  powers,  wilfully  disregarded 
his  instructions,  misrepresented  the  mission  of  Jay,  and  heard 
with  meekness  such  language  from  the  Directory  as  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  no  American  Minister  \vill  ever  again  submit  to  in  any 
part  of  the  globe. 

While  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  were  stiD  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  so  unprofitable  a  servant,  an  incident  at 
Philadelphia  decided  the  Minister's  fate.  An  Englishman 
named  Dunkinson  bought  a  ship  called  Mount  Yemon.  He 
was  not  naturalized,  and  to  obtain  a  register  in  his  own  name 
was  impossible.  The  Mount  Vernon  was  therefore  cleared  in 
her  builder's  name,  loaded  in  that  of  Willing  and  Francis  with 
British  property,  and  carefully  watched  meanwhile  by  The 
Flying-Fish,  a  French  privateer.  The  merchantman  having 
itfi  be  delivered  to  her  purchaser  in  England,  the  French- 
jpped  down  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  there, 
American  waters,  made  the  Mount  Vernon  a  prize.  De- 
mands for  an  explanation  were  made  on  Adet.  Ho  shufBed, 
gave  none,  and  Wa>i]iin^QHj^as  advised  by  the  Cabinet,  deter- 
mined to  reoaU  It  was  high  time,  they  felt,  that  the 
jnte  with  Fraucu  Wiis  closed,  and  that  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
not  the  intention  of  Monroe.  As  his  successor,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen,  and  in  September,  1796, 
niled  for  France. 

Accompanied  by  Monroe,  he  presented  the  letters  of  cre- 
denee  on  the  afternoon  of  December  ninth.  Delacroix  re- 
ceived the  two  with  great  stiflfneas,  took  the  letters,  said  he 
would  submit  them  to  the  Directory,  and  asked  for  the  bap- 
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tismal  names  and  ages  of  the  new  Minister  and  his  i 
that  cards  of  hospitality  might  be  made  out.*  No 
was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  moraing  of  the  eleventb, 
when  a  note  from  Delacroix  was  brought  to  Monroe,  The 
Directory,  he  was  informed,  would  receive  no  minister  from 
the  United  States  till  the  grievances  complained  of  had  be«n 
righted  in  fulLf  Monroe  sent  the  note  to  Pinckncy,  and 
Pinckney  replied.  Delacroix  was  reminded  that  Pinckney, 
not  Monroe,  was  now  Minister  near  the  Repnblic,  and  he  waa 
asked  if,  as  no  cards  had  been  received,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Directory  that  the  American  Minister  should  quit  the  soil  o^^ 
France.  Rutledge  bore  the  note,  was  admitted,  and  told  th^H 
the  Executive  Directory  knew  of  no  Minister  Plenijwtentiaiy 
from  the  United  States  since  Citizen  Mirnroe  had  preeenlc 
his  letter  of  recall.  |  Two  days  later  the  Chief  Secretary 
Foreign  Affairs  came  to  explain.  Citizen  Delacroix  oou 
hold  no  direct  communication  with  Citizen  Pinckney.  Th: 
would  be  construed  into  an  official  recognition.  As  for 
r^t,  Citizen  Pinckney  was  undoubtedly'  aware  of  the  law 
France  as  it  affected  strangers  on  her  soil.  The  law  alluded 
forbade  any  foreigner  to  stay  more  than  thirty  days  in  Fnu)< 
unless  he  got  a  cird  of  hospitality  or  leave  so  to  do.  Pinck 
ney  replied  that  he  knew  of  this  decree,  and  asked  if  he  sho 
leave  tl)e  Repnblic  or  stay  at  Paris  till  he  heard  from  hom( 
The  Chief  Secretary  did  not  know.  Ue  would  report  w 
had  been  asked  him  and  return.  It  was  evening  when 
came  again,  and  said  that  the  Directory  meant  the  territory 
the  Republic,  not  Paris  alone,  and  that  if  Citizen  Pinckn 
wished  for  cards  he  should  address  the  Directory  through  thi 
Minister  of  Police-General.  This  he  refused  with  spirit  U>  do, 
told  the  Secretary  that  he  wa«  not  a  stranger,  that  Delacroix 


*  MonKw'a  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Ssecutire,  |>p.  89ft,  3VA,  AIm, 
menta  referred  to  in  tbe  President's  Speech  to  both  IlouscB  of  Coogrcaa  « 
16th  May,  1797,  pp.  8,  9. 

f  "  .  .  .  Ic  Dircotoire  m'a  cbarg6  Ae  roan  notifier  ((u'U  ne  r<>«aanoitr« 
Be  receTrm  ploi  de  Miniitre  Plenipotenttiiire  dea  Suta  Unia  ju8<]ue  aprd*  Ic* 
dreiaeizHnit  Ain&ricauie  et  que  la  Republiqne  Fnafals*  est  en  droit  d'«n  «ntca< 
dre."    DocanenU  referred  to  id  the  PresideDt'a  8p«ccb,  p.  V,    Uooroe'i  V'mm  «l 
the  Conduct  of  ihc  ExccutiTe,  p.  398. 

I  Document*  referred  to,  etc,  p.  1 1. 
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knew  very  well  in  what  capacity  he  came,  stayed  on,  and, 
the  day  after  the  news  of  Napoleon's  Italian  victories  arrived, 
received  directions  in  writing  to  leave  France,  He  thereupon 
eroaBfid  the  border  and  took  op  his  abode  at  Amsterdam.* 

No  sooner  was  the  Department  of  State  officially  informed 
1h»t  Pinckney  had  left  France  than  the  President  began  to 
tet.    One  proclamation  named  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
«ml  prayer.     Another  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.f    The  speech  on  that  occasion  gave 
grctt  offence.     One  scribbler  denounced  it  as  a  war-whoop,  J 
A  second  called  it  a  war-song.**     A  tliird  fastened  on  Adams 
the  nickname  of  the  President  by  three  votes.  |     AVhatever 
else  might  be  said  of  him,  he  was,  at  least,  a  most  admirable 
dicimolator.     From  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  has  com- 
pletely deceived   the   people.     Misled   by  his  inauguration 
himngne,  they  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  no  party,  and 
'  ^  the  influence  of  no  man.     But  the  mask  is  now  put  off. 
rloven  foot  is  in  plain  eight.'*-    "The  refusal,"  says  he  in 
the  war-«ong,  "  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  receive 
our  Minister  is  the  denial  of  a  right,"     Can  the  man  be  in  his 
dotage  I    A  right  ?    What  right  had  we  to  send  an  ordinary 
Minister  to  France  after  she  had  suspended  her  ordinary  Min- 
ister in  America?    "We  violated  our  faith  with  France.     We 
deceived  her.     We  gave  improper  advantages  to  her  enemy. 
She  declined  further  communication  with  us  till  we  did  her 
jOBtice,     Thereupon  Washington  sent  out  an  ordinary  minister 
to  replace  Monroe.    Having  declared  all  intercourse  at  an  end, 
Fnnoe  could  not  receive  Pinckney.    Was  this  denying  a  right? 
Such  assertions  on  the  part  of  Adams  can  deceive  nobody. 
They  are  as  superficial  as  his  man  Timothy.^    He  hafi  eome- 
thhig  to  say,  too,  of  "  domestic  faction."    And  well  he  may, 
wbcQ  the  British  faction  is  hurrj'ing  the  country  on  to  ruin. 
He  ia  pleased  to  talk  of  foreign  influence.    What  a  pity  he 
is  not  as  free  from  British  as  he  is  of  French  influence !  J 
What  a  patriot  be  is,  to  be  sure !      How  truly  American  1 

*  Doeunicnts  referred  to  in  the  President's  Speech,  etc.,  pp.  13-19,  2d. 
f  Ibirl,  March  27,  1707.  J  Aurora,  May  19,  1797. 

*  n>td.,  M»y  19.  1797.  I  Ibid.,  May  19,  June  6,  1797. 

*  Ibid,  May  19.  1797.  0  Ibid.         J  Ibid.,  May  20,  1797. 
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With  what  indigDation  does  he  dwell  on  the  treatment  we 
get  from  belligerent  powers !  How  tlie  patriot  blood  mounted 
to  hifl  face  as  he  epoke  of  the  robberies  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  impi-eesraent  of  our  seamen,  of  the  savage  condnct  of  Eng- 
land when  she  aroased  the  Indians  to  kill  our  settlers  and  bum 
onr  frontier  towns,  and  urged  on  the  Algerine  pirates  to  filch 
US  of  our  property  on  the  sea  1  Hear  him,  too,  speak  of  France, 
who  aided  us  in  the  Revolutionary  War!  His  notes  are  like 
those  of  the  dying  swan  I  What  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  maxif 
to  the  Hepublic  of  France,  to  the  peace  of  the  Uuitod  States 
is  not  John  Adams  I  * 

"  It  must  not  be  permitted,"  says  he  again,  in  his  ftmenl 
oration  on  the  departed  faith  and  honor  of  our  country,  "  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  doubted  whether  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  support  the  Govermneut."  By  the  Govern' 
ment  is  to  be  understood  John  Adams.  It  is  not  for  ME  to 
hesitate.  /,  who  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
MY  country  I  I,  who  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  MY  life 
to  gain  and  uphold  its  independence.  It  is  not  for  ME  to 
hesitate.  Were  tlie  man  in  his  second  childhood,  this  egotism 
would  be  excusable.  If  he  wLQ  own  himself  to  be  in  his  do 
it  will  be  pardonable  even  now.  Btit  for  the  President 
three  votes  to  talk  in  this  wise  is  ridiculous.  Were  not  tl: 
crisis  of  our  country  so  awful  it  would  force  a  laugh  from 
most  stoical.  Because  by  tricks,  by  frauds,  by  lineflse,  he 
cured  the  greater  number  of  electoral  votes,  he  plumes  lunuelf 
on  being  the  Govenuuent !  Poor  old  man,  how  miserably  fa« 
deceives  himself !  t  He  an  officer  of  the  people  I  Dow  he 
not  know  that  in  several  of  the  States  where  men  were  vreak 
enough  to  vote  for  him,  the  choice  of  electors  was  by  tlie  TjBfpa-, 
lature  and  not  by  the  people  I  Had  the  people  of  New  Yorl 
cast  their  ballots  for  electors,  would  Mr.  Adams  have  been 
unanimous  choice  of  that  State?  Wliy,  then,  does  he  dcu; 
that  the  present  Government  is  one  thing  and  the  peo 
another  ?  Does  he  really  think  that  the  people  and  liimself  i 
of  one  mind?  That  the  people  are  partial  to  Great  Britain t 
That  they  are  for  war  measnreB  against  France  IX  lie  has  as- 
sembled Congress  in  solemn  form  to  tell  them,  what !    That 
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t!ie  French  have  refused  to  acknowledge  an  ordinary  minister. 
Tlmt  Dekcroix  re<jeived  Lim  with  stillness.  That  he  could 
not  get  cards  of  hospitality  because  he  would  not  ask  for  them 
from  the  proper  officer.  That  some  men  in  France  look  on 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  French 
ooudenm  American  vessels  as  if  without  sea  letters.  That 
American  citizens  taken  from  the  decks  of  British  veBsels  are 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  this  he  is  hot  to  resent.  Com- 
pare this  show  of  spirit  with  the  conduct  of  Washington  when 
Etiglmd  was  at  fault.  Was  Congress  called  to  repel  unpro- 
voked hostility?  No.  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  throw 
liimsc'If  at  the  feet  of  the  British  King.* 

The  bitterness  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  had  been  in- 
creased not  a  little  by  an  event  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  frigate  United  States  was  then  fast  approaching 
completion  on  the  Southwark  stocks.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  with  a  few  friends,  went  down  one  day  in  April  to  eee 
the  ship.  But  party  spirit  ran  high,  and,  before  he  came  away, 
Baohe  was  well  beaten  by  Clement  Humphreys,  son  of  Joshua 
n  '  ys,  the  builder.  The  punishment,  he  was  given  to 
Ui  il,  was  for  the  abuse  his  newspaper  had  so  shamelessly 

heaped  upon  Washington,  the  Federalists,  and  the  Government 
at  Iarge.f  The  outrage  was  a  gross  one.  Yet  tlie  unanimous 
Tewjict  of  every  Federal  coffee-house  and  newspaper  in  Philac 
delphia  was,  "It  served  him  right."  Peter  Porcupine  waa 
especially  delighted,  and  was  still  making  merry  over  the  in- 
ddent  when  the  frigate  was  launched. 

In  the  long  list  of  splendid  vessels  which,  in  a  hundred 
Ortnibats,  have  maintained  the  honor  of  our  national  flag,  the 
Jnited  Suites  stands  at  the  head-  After  three  years  of  nn» 
Jdable  detention  the  first  naval  vessel  built  by  the  United 
ander  the  Constitution  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
waves.  The  day  chosen  for  so  great  an  event  was  the  tenth 
of  May.  The  hour  was  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  said,  came  oat  to  Southwark  to 
behold  snch  a  rare  show.  One  estimate  puts  the  number  pres- 
ent At  thirty  thousand  souls.  Another  authority  declares  tliat, 
an  hoar  after  the  launch  took  place.  Front  street  and  Second 


•  Anrots,  lUy  22,  17»7. 
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street,  as  far  north  as  Chestnut,  were  still  choked  witli  people 
going  home.  It  was  feared  that  a  strong  northwest  wind, 
wliich  had  for  seyend  days  kept  back  the  tidee  in  the  Dela- 
ware, would  make  the  water  much  too  shallow  to  permit  the 
launch.  Yet  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  the  beet 
points  of  observation  began  to  be  occupied  by  an  eager  throng. 
By  noon  every  hill-top  and  every  house-top  commanding  i 
view  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  every  inch  of  space  on  the 
stands  put  up  about  the  vessel  and  before  the  houses  on  Swan- 
son  sti-eet,*  was  covered  with  human  beings.  In  the  river  a 
hundred  craft  rode  at  anchor,  gay  with  btmting  and  riclJy 
dressed  dames.  At  one,  precisely,  the  blocks  were  knocked 
from  under  her,  the  la^^hings  of  the  cables  cut,  and,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  great  multitude,  the  United  States  slid  gncefully 
down  her  ways.! 

Scarcely  was  the  frigate  in  the  water  tlian  Uie  Republican 
journals  began  to  scoff  and  to  jeer.  What  would  the  ExecO' 
tive  do  with  his  navy  of  one  furty-four-gun  ship?  Send  her  to 
hunt  up  the  Africa  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the  insults 
heaped  upon  the  town  r»f  New3x)rt  and  the  French  Minister 
Fauehet  ?  Send  her  to  avenge  the  flogging  given  by  an  Eog- 
lishman  to  the  captain  of  an  American  ship  t  Would  ho  tue 
her  to  stop  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  and  the  plunder 
ing  of  our  merchantmen  ?  Or  would  he  use  her  against  the 
French  ?  If  he  did,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
Directory  stood  in  no  dread  of  "  the  most  en%htened  of 
tions."  Talle^Tand  himself  had  been  heard  to  flay  that  Franw 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  nation  of  debaters  that  hod  been 
trying  for  three  years  to  build  three  frigates*  To  this  it  wm 
answered  that,  if  France  held  the  United  States  in  low  esteem, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Jame«  Monroe  had  done  quite  as  mu 
as  any  two  men  could  to  encourage  her.  The  allusion  waa 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  which,  early  in  May,  luid  appeared 
in  print 

Among  hi8_  correspondents  in  1706  was  Philip  Mazzci, 
Florentine,  who  had  long  lived  near  Monticello,  and  kuew  tl 
Vice-President  well    To  him  Jeffereon  had  written  a  lettefl 

*  Tbete  seaU  are  advertised  in  th*  New  World,  Ma;  10,  1797. 
t  For  on  Kooount  of  lb«  Uunch,  see  Kew  World,  Msj  11,  I7t>7. 
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chiefly  on  private  affairs ;  but  took  occasion,  before  closing,  to 
ezprees  some  thoughts  on  matters  of  state.    Mazzei  no  sooner 
received  the  packet  than  he  translated  the  letter  into  Italian 
and  sent  oflE  a  copy  to  a  Florentine  Gazette.     The  Gazette 
caiue  in  tiuie  to  the  Moniteur,  the  official  journal  of  the  Di- 
rectory, which  in  turn  translated  and  published  the  letter  in 
French.*    Copies  of  the  Moniteur  were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  letter,  turned  again  into  EngUsh,  appeared  first 
iu  the  New  York  Minej-va,!  then  in  all  the  Federal  Gazettes 
md  Advertisers  in  the  laud.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
while  the  substance  of  the  original  remained,  the  form  was 
Words  had  been  given  new  meanings.     The  sense  of 
phrases  Iiad  been  altered.   Whole  sentences  had  been  rear- 
ianged. !(,     But  of  tliis  the  Federalists  knew  nothing.     It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  letter  had  emanated  from  the  Vice- 
resident,  that  it  contained  expressions  hostile  to  Government, 
d  that  it  gave  new  cause  for  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
warm  admirers  of  the  French.     The  aspect  of  poUtics,  Jeffer- 
son informed  M.  Mazzei,  had  wonderfully  dianged  since  he 
ft    That  noble  love  of  Hberty  which  had  carried  America 
triumph  through  the  war  was  gone.     An  Anglican,  mo- 
narchical, and  aristocratical  party  had  spnmg  up.    The  open 
of  these  men  was  to  pull  over  the  United  States  the 
bstance,  a£  tliey  had  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British 
emraent.    The  Executive  was  with  thera,  the  Judiciary 
th  them,  aU  the  officers  of  Government,  all  men  who 
ed  to  be  officers,  all  who  traded  on  British  capital,  who 
culated  in  the  funds,  who  owned  shares  in  the  bank,  were 
together  on  the  English  side.     It  would  throw  Mazzei 
a  fever  to  read  the  names  of  the  apostates  who  had  gone 
to  these  heresies,  the  long  list  of  Solomons  in  Council, 
Samsons  in  the  field,  who  had  suffered  their  heads  to  be 
lom  by  the  harlot  England.     But  the  Republicans  would 
rve  their  liberty.     They  had  but  to  wake  and  snap  the 
Lilliputian  cords  with  which  the  Federalists  had  entangled 
them  during  the  first  sleep  which  followed  their  labors.* 


Dined 


uto 


•  Honheur,  January  26,  1797. 
X  Jefferson  to  Madiston,  Aoguat  S,  I7fl7. 

*  ieff«r8ou  to  Philip  M&zzd,  April  24,  1790. 


f  New  York  Minerra,  1797. 
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The  letter  was,  at  best,  but  a  Bchool-boj  compoeition,  or 
Buch  a  document  as  a  tavern  orator  might  have  prepared  to 
affix  to  a  set  of  resolutionB  to  l>e  adopted  after  the  toasts  had 
been  drunk  on  the  fourteenth  of  July ;  yet  every  editor  into 
whose  hands  a  copy  came  had  something  to  say  of  itw     TL« 
French  translator  declared  that  it  explained  the  conduct  of 
America  toward  France.     Of  all  neutral  and  friendly  powers 
there  was  none,  he  said,  from  which  France  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect so  much  good-will  and  succor  as  from  the  United  State^^ 
France  was  their  true  mother  country.    She  had  assured 
the  States  their  liberty  and  their  indepondencc.     Ungratef 
children,  they  had  deserted  her  when  they  should  have  armed' 
in  her  defence.    Jefferson's  letter  made  the  reason  for  such  b©* 
havior  quite  clear.     England  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  dictated  it  alL 

The  American  translator  likewise  iua«le  his  commcnta. 
The  letter  bore  all  the  marks  of  authenticity ;  yet  to  boliere 
an  American  could  have  written  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  do.  It 
was  now  circulating  in  Europe.  If  a  forgery, 'Mr.  Jefferson 
ought,  in  common  justice,  to  have  a  chance  to  say  so.* 

An  explanation  was  attempted  by  the  editor  of  the  Anror 
He  was  not  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  or  some  one  cl 
wrote  the  letter ;  but  to  his  mind  the  description  of  the  t\ 
parties  was  in  the  main  correct.     He,  too,  believed  that  tl 
glorious  spirit  of  the  Tlevolution  had  slept  too  much  of  lat 
He,  too,  believed  that  there  was  a  strong  British  faction  in  the^ 
land.     lie  had  always  proclaimed  it ;  the  acts  of  Washingtoo'fl 
administration  had  proved  it.    They  were  moticlled  on  thttM 
corrupt  usages  of  Britain.     She  had  a  funding  system ;  bo  ha^| 
the  United  States.    She  had  an  excise ;  bo  had  the  United 
6tat08.t 

No  wonder  the  letter  begets  uneasinese  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  faction.  They  abhor  daylight  as  the  thief  doe*. 
They  seek  to  set  up  an  Anglo-monarchioo-*ristocratical  party 
in  the  coimtry  and  liide  it  from  the  people  till  all  is  ready,  and^ 
then  call  it  treason  to  write  about  their  doings.  In  Ilea 
arguments  to  answer  the  mehmeholy  trutlis  of  the  f  i  '  *  'dl 
M azzoi,  the  liigli-ilyera  have  denunciation.    The  theory  tl| 

abominably  false  and  wickedly  treacherous. 


•  Miiwrtt,  lf«7, 1797. 
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The  statement  was  tnie.  No  terms  were  thonght  too  vig- 
nroM  by  the  Federalists.  Had  a  private  citizen  been  guilty 
of  gacli  a  libel  on  his  country  and  his  country's  cliief,  the 
offence  would  have  been  shameful,  and  might,  they  declared, 
bvo  been  suffered  to  pass  by  with  all  the  other  infamous  lies 
of  die  Republiciins.  But  in  Thomas  Jefferson  the  act  was 
treasonable.     He  ought  to  be  impeached. 

The  cry  for  impeaclunent  was  not  heeded.  The  Congress 
when  it  met  had  a  better  way  of  spending  time,  in  answering 
he  President's  speech.  The  speech  was  delivered  on  the 
fteenth  of  May,  but  nineteen  days  went  by  before  the  House 
heard  a  motion  to  wait  upon  Adams  with  the  reply.  When  it 
been  seconded  and  the  floor  opened  for  debate,  a  member 
id  moved  that  from  talcing  part  in  this  ceremony  he,  at 
might  be  excused.  He  was  a  new  member,  came  from 
Tennant,  and  bore  the  name  of  Matthew  Lyon.  Otis  would 
ive  de8cril>ed  him  as  a  "  wild  Irishman " ;  but  he  was,  in 
th,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  self-reliant,  one  of  the  most 
common-Benae,  and,  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  present, 
tho  most  impetuous  member  of  Congress.  Lyon,  at  the  age 
fifteen,  was  lured  over  from  Ireland  by  an  American  ship- 
Iptain,  fell  sick  on  the  voyage,  was  nursed  by  two  abandoned 
>roen,  was  sold  by  the  capt^n  as  a  redemptioner  to  a  farmer 
Connecticut,  was  traded,  or,  in  the  langJiage  of  his  owner, 
appcd,  for  a  couple  of  stags  with  a  farmer  in  what  is  now 
led  Vermont,  served  his  time,  and  settled  down  as  a  citizen 
the  colony.  To  the  end  of  his  life  a  favorite  oath  was,  "  by 
bulls  that  redeemed  me."  "WTien  Sir  Guy  Carleton  made 
raid  in  177(>,  Lyon  was  a  lieutenant  of  raUitia,  and  was 
It  to  guard  a  post  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  post  was  soon 
idoned,  and  Lyon  sent  to  headquarters  to  rejxtrt  the  fact, 
lere  ho  wa«  shamefully  berated  as  a  coward  and  a  poltroon, 
seized,  arrested,  and  cashiered.  He  ever  afterward  most 
lemnly  protested  tliat  he  wa«  an  ill-used  man.  Nor  is  there 
ly  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was,  for  a  year  later  we  find  him 
in  the  army  that  captured  Burgoyne.  "When 
restored,  Lyon  became  a  manufacturer,  and  soon 
had  a  furnace  for  casting  hollow  iron-ware,  a  saw-mill,  a  slot- 
ting-mill,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  printing-press,  in  full  operation 
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near  the  foot  of  Lake  CLaniplain.  In  1793  he  began  the  pab- 
lication  of  a  email  newi3pa2>er,  which  he  named  the  F&rmor'B 
Library,  and  after  a  time  changed  to  the  Fairhaven  Gazette. 
From  the  eame  press  came  a  Life  of  Frankhn  and  a  novel, 
"  Alphonse  and  Daliuda."  He  acquired  property,  he  took  to 
■wife  a  daughter  of  Governor  Chittt-nden,  and,  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  his  race,  became  a  local  politician  of  note.  It  WM 
an  evil  day  for  him  when  he  quit  his  basiness  for  a  politician's 
career ;  but  he  knew  it  not,  couBented  to  run  for  Congress,  and 
in  May,  1797,  was  seated  ae  one  of  the  representatives  of  Ver 
mont,  Little  was  heard  from  him  till  the  morning  the 
had  been  carried  and  the  House  was  about  to  march  with  dofl? 
solemnity  to  the  President's  house.  Then  he  rose  in  his  place 
and  moved  that  so  much  of  the  resolution  as  made  attend&uoe 
obligatory  be  rescinded,  that  the  words  **■  attended  by  the 
House"  be  stricken  out,  and  that  the  words  ''attended  by 
such  members  as  may  think  proper"  might  be  put  in.  A 
member  seconded  the  motion,  as  he  said,  to  give  the  gentl^-^ 
man  from  Vermont  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Lyon  thercupoofl 
explained  to  the  House  that,  as  an  honest  Re]>ubUcan,  ho 
could  not  take  part  in  the  mummery  of  marching  after  the 
Speaker  to  the  President's  door.  He  had  been  assured  that 
he  might  keep  away  if  he  chose  and  not  bo  missed  ;  but  the 
House  had  the  law  on  its  side,  and  might  use  it  Tlie  role 
forced  every  member  to  attend  with  the  Sj>oaker.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  leave  would  be  given  for  such  members  to  remain 
in  their  seats  as  wished  to.  Wliat  were  known  as  both  sidca 
of  the  House  had  been  consulted.  Gentlemen  of  the  one 
aide  had  said  Pooh !  pooh  I  say  notliing  about  it  or  you  wiD 
be  laughed  at.  Gentlemen  of  the  other  side  had  condemnedj 
the  custom,  but,  the  President  not  being  of  t.lieir  jmrty.  thej 
were  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  seemed  factious.  Whe 
he  had  finished  talking,  the  Speaker  told  him  the  motion  mii 
be  confined  to  himself.  This  was  done.  A  new  motion 
u^ade,  and,  as  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put  it  to  a  vote,  Lyon 
rose  to  speak.  Were  he  alone  concerned,  to  fall  in  widi  » 
fashionable  folly  would  be  a  very  little  matter.  Kemember- 
ing,  however,  that  the  dignity  of  eighty  thousand  American 
citizens  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  was  a£fected,  he  felt 
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compelled  to  resist  The  member  from  Comiecticut  hod  said, 
while  the  answer  to  the  President  was  under  debate,  that  there 
was  enough  American  blood  in  the  House  to  carry  it.  Let 
thoee  men  of  blood  go  in  the  procession ;  he  for  one  had  no 
clauuB  to  blood.  He  came  not  from  one  of  the  bastards  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  from  the  Puritans  who  hanged  witches, 
drore  oat  the  Quakers,  and  pimished  their  horses  for  not 
keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day  ;  yet  he  had  something  within 
Lini  which  boiled  with  indignation  when  he  heard  of  such  dis- 
diictions  in  a  Eepublican  land.  When  the  question  was  put, 
every  member  present  stood  up  at  the  call  for  the  ayes.  The 
llouae  then  mai-ched  off  to  deliver  the  answer  to  the  speech. 

On  the  return  of  the  representatives  to  their  chamber  they 
went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Ten  resolutions  were  then  presented.  More  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  defence  of  harbors  and  ports.  The  three 
frigates  building  should  be  finished.  Three  others  ought  to  be 
begun.  The  President  ought  to  have  power  to  call  ouf  the 
Trhole  naval  force.  Merchant-ships  ought  to  be  armed,  the 
army  increased,  money  borrowed,  a  larger  revenue  raised,  a 
provisional  army  created,  and,  for  a  limited  time,  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammunition  stopped.* 

It  was  high  time  that  the  House  began  to  act.  Even  the 
snpporter^  of  Govermueut  had  commenced  to  grumble.  What 
a  ridiculous  figure,  exclaimed  Noali  Webster,  does  this  great 
nation  make!  The  rulers  of  the  land  have  been  called  to- 
gether to  take  measures  to  save  our  name  from  infamy,  and  to 
protect  our  commerce  from  thieves.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing. Three  weeks  have  been  wasted  in  debating  about  the 
exact  degree  of  shame  and  humilktion  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
bear.  The  scandal  of  this  war  of  words  is  shameful.  The 
cost  is  one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  But  the  ill  eflFect  it  will 
hare  on  the  French  nation  is  beyond  calculation.  It  will 
show  the  Directory  that  we  are  a  people  divided  against  it- 
self.f  Twenty-one  thousand  dollai"8,  exclaimed  one  of  the 
Kepublicans,  for  so  trifling  a  thing  as  an  answer  to  the  speech 
of  John  Adams !  Are  the  people  ready  to  bear  it  ?  If  this 
enormoUB  expense  is  incurred  for  talking,  what  may  we  not 


•  Amub  of  Congress. 


f  HincrTB,  June,  1797.    Aurora,  June  6,  1797. 
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erpect  when  the  warlike  President  by  three  votes,  and  tba] 
British  junto,  begin  to  act  i  *    This  fondness  for  nidaumef 
had  of  late  become  most  popular.     Pickering  was  '*the  man 
Timothy."    Hamilton  was  "  the  Creole."    Sitgreaves  was ' 
in  the  last  ditch."    Smith  was  "  Old  Brazen  Head."    HaniBool 
Gray  Otis  was  "  the  man  with  more  than  one  shirt."    Benji^' 
min  Franklin  Bache,  who  owned  the  Aurora,  was  "lightning- 
rod  Junior."     On  the  Irish  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  fast- 
ened the  epithet  of  "  wild."    Some  of  these  came  from  romarki 
dropped  by  the  representatives  in  the  heat  of  debate.    Never 
had  there  been  such  debating.     For  days  at  a  time  flcaroa  A 
member  spoke  without  roundly  abusing  the  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.    Cries  of  Order !  order  1  were  often  heard. 
Some  would  not  yield  the  floor  that  an  explanation  might  be 
made  or  a  question  asked.    Others,  who  had  long  been  friend^, 
ceased  to  speak,  crossed  the  streets  lest  they  should  meet, 
pulled  their  hats  over  their  faces  and  stared  at  the  sliop-i<it 
do^^  as  they  passed  by.f    Nothing  would  give  satisfaction 
one  ranter  for  words  spoken  in  debate  but  an  exchange  of  ohc 
on  the  duelling-ground.  X 

What  was  said  at  such  times  in  the  House  was  commented 


*  Anrore,  June  13,  1797.  f  JeffenoD  to  Sandolph,  Jnne,  1707. 

X  The  uigcr  of  the  Republicans  found  rent  in  nombcrlcu  epigraina.    Om  oa 
Sitgrearca  reads : 

"  Die  in  the  la«t  dit«h  1  yot  not,  I  pmy, 
The  proverb  says,  that  you  must  have  jronr  dny." 
Another  member  called  u|M)n  Coiigre.*?  to  assume  toward  Frmnoe  "ihftl 
tone  of  Austria  and  the  erect  attitude  of  EngUnd."    On  tliia  it  vaa  writlCQI 
"  Pray  what  is  Austria's  raaiily  tone 
And  liritain's  attitude  erect  ? 
That,  is  the  wbiitper  of  a  pvan, 
ThiM,  A  low  bow,  I  suspect" 
Winian  Smith,  who  moved  the  ten  resolntioni  for  defeoee,  sad  aft 
added  two  more,  l>ccame  the  riibject  of  a  ooiiplo  of  epigrams: 
"Tweke  motions  Smith  in  one  day  made, 

Yet  the  mountain  brought  forth  but  a  mouM ; 
The  next  motion  he  makes,  let  us  pray, 
Uo  may  move  himself  out  of  the  nooae." 


"Sis  frigates  and  six  sloops  of  war. 

Hear  ieam'd  Dr.  Smith,  how  he  splatters— 
Three  frigates  arc  arm'd  for  a  TPar, 

Aikd  his  convoys  bare  dwiodled  to  cutters.** 
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yet  more  savagely  by  the  press.    A  member,  for  some  re- 

■ks  on  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the  House,  was  told 
that  hie  face  was  of  brass,  that  his  mouth  was  a  bag  of  words, 
that  his  head  was  as  empty  as  Newton's  vacuum,  and  that  any 
one  who  bought  liim  at  his  true  value  and  sold  him  at  his  own 
esteemed  price  would  become  a  rich  man  by  the  transaction. 
Another  remarked  that  in  defending  the  honor  of  the  country 
expense  should  be  out  of  the  question.  Could  Pitt,  it  was 
asked,  have  said  more  when  he  subsidized  the  Emperor  ?  Did 
our  chattering  representatives  think  the  Treasury  in  such  a  state 
of  inandatiou  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  count  the  cost 
of  the  warlike  plans  of  John  Adams  and  the  British  junto  1 
Already  there  was  a  trifle  of  eighty  millions  saddled  on  the 
country  as  a  debt.  Did  a  few  millions  make  no  difference  to 
the  people  ?  And  how  was  it  to  be  raised  ?  By  a  loan  ;  Pltt'a 
darling  plan  of  a  loan;  for,  if  the  administration  was  not 
British,  it  was  nothing.  Wlio  was  to  make  the  loan  ?  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  issuing  new  stock.  What  would 
the  stock  bring  J  Perhaps  ten  shilUngs  in  the  pound.  And 
•who  would  redeem  it  at  par  i  The  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the 
farmer,  and  that,  too,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  "Would  the 
Btockholdere,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  speculators,  pay  any  part  of 
it  f    Not  one  t^ent. 

The  loan  was  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it 
trafl  not  the  only  source  of  complaint,  for  a  new  duty  on  salt 
laid  and  a  st-mip-act  passed.     Henceforth  every  farmer 

0  made  an  inventory  of  his  crockery  and  his  tools,  or  gave 
letter  of  attorney  to  his  neighbor  or  his  son ;  every  heir  who 
receipted  for  a  legacy ;  every  company  that  undertook  to  insure ; 
every  merdiant  who  put  his  name  to  a  bond,  or  gave  a  promia- 
•oiT  note,  or  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on  some  distant  town ;  every 
Itwyer  who  got  a  bcense  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  every  man  who  took  out  letters-patent  for  a  dozen  acres 
of  land,  or  for  a  macliine,  or  for  a  balsam  or  elixir  to  cure  all 
numncr  of  human  aUments ;  every  alien  who  wished  for  that 
certificate  which  would  enable  Idm  to  vote,  must  take  his 
document  to  the  nearest  supervisor  of  the  revenue,  pay  down 
a  proper  fee,  and  have  it  stamped.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  twenty  dollars  should  be  the  price  of  naturalization.    But 
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at  this  members  of  the  House  who  had  themBelves  once 
aliens  cried  out.    The  tax,  said  one,  is  excesfiive.    Compare  I 
■with  any  other  in  the  list ;  with  that  imposed  on  the  kwjen^' 
for  instance.    The  man  of  law,  on  beginning  a  Incrative  prac- 
tice, is  to  pay  ten  dollars  for  his  license.     But  the  poor  for- 
eigner, if  he  wishes  to  become  a  good  citizen,  must,  should  the 
bill  pass,  pay  twice  as  mneh.     This  is  cruel.     Nay,  it  is  ahame- 
fully  inconsistent.     Ever  since  the  glorious  fourth  of  JulyJ 
1770,  our  boast  has  been  that  America  is  the  asylum  of  the  oj 
pressed.     Come  to  us,  we  have  said ;  come,  and  on  a  rich  and 
free  soil  share  with  us  the  blessings  we  enjoy.     Now,  upon 
sudden,  we  say  to  the  men  lured  here  by  inducement*,  Yotti 
must  pay  twenty  dollars  for  the  right  to  vote.    GenUemeal 
claim  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  Irishman,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  a 
Scotchman  to  become  a  citizen.    lie  can  make  a  living,  and  a. 
good  living,  without  being  naturalized.     To  be  sure  ho 
But  is  it  not  necessary  for  us  to  naturalize  him  ?     Is  it  safe 
have  in  our  cities,  on  our  farms,  all  over  our  land,  thousands  oi 
men  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Government  1     These  ei 
grants,  we  are  answered,  may  be  bad  men,  highwaymen.    If 
they  will  be  precisely  the  men  to  feel  the  tax  least.    To  whoc 
will  twenty  dollars  be  the  greater  sum :  to  the  robber  who^ 
takes  it  at  the  pistol's  mouth  from  the  passer-by,  or  to  the 
hone«t  farmer  who  earns  it  from  the  soil  with  the  plough  Ij 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  want  only  rich  emigrants.     The  poo 
Irishman  flying  from  the  hearth-tax,  the  forlorn  wonder 
escaped  from  the  despotism  of  Europe,  they  would  keep  out. 

Why,  it  was  a^ked,  was  bo  much  said  about  tlie  goo<l  tlxe 
country  would  derive  from  the  emigrants,  and  not  a  word  ut- 
tered about  the  good  the  emigrants  would  derive  from  th« 
country  ?  They  were  to  get,  for  twenty  dollars,  a  share  in  all 
the  blessings  Americans  had  bought  with  an  immense  expenc 
tare  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  door  for  enugrants  was  opei 
too  wide.  It  would  l>o  wise  to  close  it  a  little.  Too  many  for 
cigners  came  to  the  States.  Already  they  were  out  of  all  pr 
portion  to  native  citizens.  "Wljcn  the  country,  eaid  Otis, 
new,  it  may  have  been  good  policy  to  admit  all.  But  it  i«  sol 
no  longer.  A  bar  should  be  placed  against  the  admittance  of 
those  restless  people  who  cannot  be  tranqnil  and  happy  at 
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liome.  We  do  not  want  "  a  vast  horde  of  wOd  Iriphmen  let 
koae  upon  ns."  When  the  bill  paseed,  the  proposed  tax  was 
lednoed  to  five  doUars. 

This  display  of  native  AmericaniEm  was  bitcerir  resented. 
"The  Tn*i»  with  more  than  one  shirt  ^  mnst  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  a  strange  kind  of  foreigneis.    If  Irifhmgn 
Kere  "wild"  in  New  England,  they  were  so  nowhere  else. 
Fhikdelphia  had,  he  was  reminded,  as  laige  a  share  of  them 
as  any  dty  in  the  land.    Yet  there  they  were  men  of  learning, 
men  of  energy,  men  of  business  enterprise  and  push.    Phila- 
ddphia,  at  least,  owed  much  to  her  foreigners.    For  six  years 
the  dtj  had  sent  an  Irishman  to  Congress.    He  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  Englishman.    A  Scotchman,  in  17^4^,  set  np  the 
&Bt  office  in  the  city  for  the  printing  of  books  exdnsively. 
Now  there  were  thirty.    Another  Scotchman  had  reprinted 
the  Encydopsedia.    A  splendid  Bible,  to  oc«t  twenty  dollars, 
WIS  in  press  by  two  Englishmen.    Gutlme'c  Geographical 
Grammar,  costing  sixteen  dollars,  was  reprinted  by  an  Irish- 
man.  The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  ever  printed  in  Ameri- 
ca was  the  work  of  two  Irish  lads.    Were  such  men  to  }te  told 
tliey  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  i    Would  the  United 
States  be  better  off  without  them  ?    Had  Philadelphians  for- 
gotten the  day  when  four  booksellers  held  a  grave  conciiltation 
oa  the  publishing  of  a  few  hundred  copies  of  Dilworth's  Spell- 
er?   With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  whole  trade  in  books 
was  in  tibe  hands  of  foreignere.    Of  the  five  daily  newtrpapers 
in  Philadelphia,  two  were  owned  by  Irishmen  and  two  by 
Englishmen.    One  of  these,  the  Peimsylvania  Gazette,  netted 
its  owner  sixteen  thousand  dollars  yearly.    When  Congress 
wanted  a  stenographer,  it  was  compelled  to  employ  an  Eng- 
lishman.    He  left,  and  an  Irishman  took  his  place.     How 
many  school-masters  were  Irishmen  ?     The  British  faction 
might  lament  the  arrival  of  these  men,  but  eveiy  true  patriot 
would  wish  long  life  to  the  revolutions  and  disturbances  that 
drove  BO  many  men  of  marked  ability  to  seek  a  refuge  on  our 
shores. 

But  of  all  the  issues  that  came  from  the  press  in  1797, 
none  found  so  ready  a  sale  as  a  pamphlet  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  a  book  by  James  Monroe.    After  waiting  in  France 
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till  the  dangers  of  a  \dnt4;r  voyage  were  paijsed,  Monroe  eei 
sail,  and  reached  Philadelphia  kte  in  June.  Almost  his  firrt 
act  after  landing  was  to  begin  a  correspondence  with  the  Seo 
retarj  of  State.  He  would  know  the  reasons  for  his  recall ; 
he  would  justify  himself  against  any  imputations  that  hid 
been  or  were  intended  to  be  raised  against  him.  Some  re^ 
sons  liad  been  giren;  others,  he  felt,  had  been  intimated. 
These  he  requested  to  know  as  a  matter  of  right.  Uudonbt* 
edly  the  Executive  had  the  power  to  censure  and  recall  a  pub- 


lic minister;   but  that  power 


ought 


always  to  be  exerciacd 


according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice.*  For  twelve  day«  he 
waited  impatiently  for  a  response,  then  wrote  again.f  To  this 
note  an  answer  came.  The  request,  Pickering  replied,  wm 
unexpected.  Save  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
tenure  of  all  Government  offices  was  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  This  was  constitutionaL  It  was  clearly  not 
tended  that  the  erpediency  of  particular  acts  of  the  President 
will  should  be  submitted  to  trial  by  discussion  in  the  pu 
lie  prints.  X  Monroe  replied.  He  expressed  astonishment 
the  doctrines  the  Secretary  annoimcod,  wrote  much  aljout  tbo' 
blessings  of  an  honest  fame,  and  declared  he  never  would  suf- 
fer hhnself  to  be  robbed  of  it  by  any  description  of  parsons 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  Do  you  suppose,  were  his  wurds, 
that  tbe  power  given  to  the  Executive  to  censure  and  reniovu 
public  ministers  allows  him  to  do  so  without  proper  oaoM  t 
Do  you  suppose  that  tlie  Executive  is  not  accountable 
party  injured  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  1 
doctrine  is  against  the  Constitution.  It  becomes  the  merii 
of  a  country  where  a  monarch  inherits  the  land,  and  the  pvop] 
who  dwell  on  it  arc  his  slaves.  The  administratiou  had  inj 
him.  The  situation  of  the  United  States  was  criticaL  An  Id 
was  abroad  that  tho  criaia  was  in  8<^>me  way  due  to  him.*  Ila 
then  asked  for  a  room  and  the  aid  of  a  clerk  for  a  few  days 
revise  his  letters  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Pickering  assured  hun  that  yielding  to  his  rcipiest  f< 
reasons  might  prove,  in  times  to  come,  an  injproper,  inc 
▼enient,  tmwise  precedent.    Removal  did  not  always  impl 


I 


•  Vonroo  to  Plckeiius,  July  fl,  1797. 
f  Monroe  to  Ftckcriiig,  Jul;^  10,  1797. 


I  Pickoring  to  Uanroe,-Jnl;  17,  11 
*  MonrtM  to  Flekerisj^  Jvly  19, 17VT. 
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miscoBdnct.  "Want  of  confidence,  bad  judgment,  lack  of  dili« 
gecce  uud  skill,  was  each  a  good  cauEe.  A  minister,  through 
mistaken  zeal,  might  invite  a  comse  of  action  from  a  foreign 
power  which  tlie  Executive  could  not  approve.  He  might, 
■while  his  dispatches  were  all  correct,  consort  and  become  the 
friend  of  men  who  were  the  open  enemies  of  the  Government 
he  bad  the  honor  to  represent.  Monroe,  however,  had  set  his 
mind  on  a  public  appeal.  It  was  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and 
be  coTild  not  resist  it ;  yet  the  practice  of  appeal  was,  in  gen- 
eral, the  resort  of  shiillow  poHticiims  and  of  foolish  men. 
Genet  had  made  a  threat  to  do  so ;  Adet  had  carried  the  threat 
out ;  Edmmid  Kandolph  had  pnblished  a  Vindication ;  *  John 
Becklej,  when  he  lost  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatives,  filled  the  journals  of  Philauelphia  with  lamenta- 
tions on  his  fate ;  and  now  Monroe  made  haste  to  prepare  "  A 
Tiew."f  Meanwhile  he  sent  his  late  correspondence  to  the 
printers  of  tlie  newspapers,  and  begged  them  to  put  it  into 
print. 

The  Federalists  read  Monroe's  letters  with  jeers.  Mr. 
Mo'jroe,  they  said,  wi\s  growing  bold.  "  The  blessings  of  an 
boncst  fame!"  Who  would  have  expected  such  language 
from  the  man  who,  when  Minister  to  France,  had  over  and 
orer  again  eaten  dirt  l>efore  her, five  titular  kings;  from  the 
majs  who  tamely  kept  his  seat  when  the  President  was  openly 
insulted  at  a  feast,  and  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  to  Thomas 
Paine  that  the  miscreant  might  slander  and  malign  George 
Washington's  "  honest  fame "  ?  Had  he  been  as  bold  in  as- 
Berting  the  rights  of  his  country  aa  he  is  in  demanding  his 
there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  the  tyrants  to 
diaries  Pinckney  out  of  France.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Republic  of  Frjince  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  Stites.  Here  a  returned  minister  may  pat  on  a 
haughty  air  such  as  becomes  the  true  Jacobin,  insult  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  befoul  the  administration,  demand  an  apology 

*  For  another  ilefcDce  of  Randolph,  see  Political  Truth ;  or,  iLnimadveraiona 
OB  the  PjuI  and  Present  Stato  of  Public  Affaira,  »iik  on  Inqiur;  Sato  tl)c  Trulb 
of  the  Charges  preferred  againjit  Mr.  Randolph,  MW, 

j  Thi*  was  examinrd  in  detail  in  Rt-flectiona  on  Monroe'a  Ylcw  nf  the  Tondiict 
of  tlir  Bxcctitive,  as  publiisLed  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States  under  the  aig> 
of  Sdpio. 
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from  the  Executive,  and  call  on  the  mob  to  play  jorv  in  the 
case.  Would  M.  Adet  have  dared  to  assume  such  a  tone  to- 
ward the  Directory  when  he  went  back  to  France  I  If  he  had, 
his  head  would  have  rolled  into  the  basket  before  the  sun 
went  down.  Yet  France  is  the  only  land,  we  are  told,  where 
sweet  Liberty  is  not  in  chains  I 

Pickering's  views  on  the  power  of  removal  were,  to  the  Re- 
publicans, most  offensive.  In  the  estimation  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior Adams,  said  they,  his  Grand  Vizier  Timothy,  and  his 
Mufti  Oliver,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Turks.  An  appeal  to  them  is  an  unpardonable 
offence.  The  man  who  makes  the  appeal,  therefore,  merits  the 
same  punishment  that  would  be  awarded  by  the  Divan  should 
a  Turk  distorb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Monroe  was  writing  his  letters  to 
Pickering,  and  demanding  that  the  administration  should  re- 
store to  him  the  "  bloasings  of  an  honest  fame,"  he  was  himself 
refusing  to  yield  to  a  similar  demand  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. The  affair  was  an  old  one.  Five  years  before  a  wretch 
named  Clingman  had  been  arrested  for  subornation  of  perjury. 
He  had  sought  letters  of  administration  that  he  might,  by 
fraud,  collect  a  debt  due  from  the  United  States.  He  was  de- 
tected, seized,  and,  in  his  distress,  turned  for  help  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Muhlenberg  heard  the  prayer  and 
visited  him  in  the  jaiL  There  Clingman  let  faD  some  hints. 
He  was  not  the  only  man  engaged  in  this  kind  of  bnanesB. 
Greater  men  than  be  were  buying  up  old  claims.  If  his  part- 
ner, Reynolds,  had  a  mind  to  speak,  Alexander  Hamiltoo  was 
a  ruined  man.  Muhlenberg  took  the  hint  instantly,  for  there 
WM  nothing  he  longed  more  to  see  than  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  bron^t  low.  He  pressed  Clingman  with  a  few 
qneeticms,  and  then  hurried  awaj.  Bat  the  news  was  too  good 
to  keep  He  must  tell  it  to  somebody.  So  be  told  it  to 
Abraham  Venable^  a  member  of  the  Hoose,  and  to  James 
Monroe,  of  the  Senate.  These  three  men  then  began  to  play 
a  part  that  would  have  been  shamefnl  in  a  pimp.  Baming 
with  RepubUcan  zeal,  diey  set  off  to  find  Bejnolds  in  bk  eeO, 
for  he»  too,  as  a  paitner  of  CUngman,  had  been  pboed  under 
arrest    They  qoestioDed  him,  and  he  answered  them  in  a 
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mannor  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  oracle  of  Greece. 
Bat  he  would  say  nothing  definite  til!  he  was  free.  The 
moment  he  was  released  he  fled,  and  left  Monroe  and  Muhlen- 
berg to  seek  information  from  hia  wife.  She  admitted  that 
Hamilton  had  written  her  husband  many  notes.  But  he  had 
burned  them  at  the  Secretary's  request.  Mr,  Ilamilton  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  to  her  husband  too.  Not  ont  of 
friendsliip,  but  becauee  Mr.  Reynolds,  if  he  had  a  mind  to, 
could  tell  things  that  would  make  the  heads  of  some  depart- 
ments tremble.   She  produced  two  notes  from  Hamilton's  hand. 

This  done,  the  Speaker,  the  senator,  and  the  representative 
went  back  to  Clingman,  put  down  in  writing,  and  had  Mm  sign, 
the  substance  of  the  talk,  obtained  a  few  more  notes,  made  and 
signed  memoranda  of  the  conversations  held  with  Reynolds 
and  Ms  wife,  and  then  laid  all  the  documents  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  asked  Mm  to  explain.  Hamilton  owned  the  notes, 
and  named  the  evening  of  the  same  day  for  the  explanation.* 
He  then  told  them  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  been  his  mistress,  that 
the  husband  knew  it,  had  pretended  to  find  it  out,  had  received 
a  thousand  dollars  to  silence  his  complaints,  had  declared  it 
enough,  had  then  demanded  more,  had  received  some,  and, 
when  at  last  refused,  had  turned  to  them  for  purposes  of  re- 
venge. A  huge  bundle  of  notes  from  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her 
husband  was  brought  out,  and  Hamilton  began  to  read.  But 
he  had  not  read  many  when  two  of  the  dupes,  overcome  with 
shame  at  the  part  they  had  played,  begged  him  to  stop.f  The 
Secretary  went  on,  and,  when  the  visitors  were  gone,  wrote  to 
each  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  statements  they  had  shown. 
The  notes,  he  hoped,  would  be  kept  from  their  owners  lest 
they  should,  at  some  future  time,  be  used  for  mischief.  Copies 
were  sent,  and  with  them  came  a  promise  from  Monroe  that 
the  request  of  Hamilton  should  "  be  most  strictly  complied 
with."  t 

But  Monroe  broke  his  promise.  The  request  was  not 
strictly  complied  with  ;  the  papers  were  turned  to  a  miscMev- 


•  OtMerrations  on  certain  DocumenU  contained  in  Noa.  V  and  VI  of   The 
History  of  the  United  States  for  the  Your  1196,  in  which  the  charge  of  Specu- 
lation against  .\icxancler  IlamiUon,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  fully  refuted. 
Written  by  Himself.    1797,  p.  87.      f  Ibid.,  pp,  27  and  xxx.      ^  ^bid.,  p.  xxzvL 
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OU8  use.  When  he  set  out,  in  1794,  for  France,  the  letten 
passed  to  "  a  respectable  character  in  Virginia,"  and  thenoe  to 
the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  all  the  men  who,  at  that  day,  spr 
scandal  and  WTote  lampoons  for  a  living. 

James  Thomson  Callender  was  a  Scotchman  of  whom  not 
ing  good  is  known.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer 
the  brazen  forehead  of  a  knave.  In  Scotland  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  called  "'The  Political  Progress  of  Great 
Britain,"  was  driven  from  the  country,  fled  to  the  United 
States,  where,  like  Frenean,  like  Duane,  like  John  Wood, 
like  every  man  who,  for  a  few  shillings,  would  land  France 
and  slander  the  aduiinistration,  he  was  taken  up  and  helped  by 
Jefferson.  lie  became,  in  short,  what  might  well  be  called  a 
Jeffersonian  hack.  His  business  was  to  gather  all  the  political 
scandal,  all  the  foul  abuse,  all  the  libels,  all  the  mean  lies  that 
circulated  through  the  press,  to  distort  congressional  speocfaei, 
to  misinterpret  good  acts,  to  attribute  false  motives,  to  digoit 
the  scurrility  of  the  Aurora,  of  the  Argus,  of  the  Indepeadeol 
Chronicle,  and  once  a  year  send  out  the  whole  mas  in  tlie 
form  of  a  book.  He  began  this  career  in  1795  by  repoblish- 
ing  the  "  Political  Progress "  and  reporting  congrowional  de- 
bates. The  "American  Annual  Register,  or  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  1 796,"  appeared  the 
year  following.  In  1797  came  "The  History  of  the  United 
States  for  1796,"  and,  m  1798,  "Sketches  of  the  Hirtogrj  of 
America."  The  "  History "  was  published  in  eight  part*  by 
subscription,*  and  contained,  in  Numbers  V  and  VI,  tlje  docu- 
ments Mjihlenberg  and  Venable  had  deposited  with  Monroe, 
and  which  Monroe  had  promised  Hamilton  should  never  be 
put  to  a  mischievous  use.  Copies  had  been  furnished  Callen- 
der by  "a  respectable  character  in  Virginia,"  and  that  re- 
spectable character  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Thomas  Jefferaoo 
himself. 

Monroe  was  soon  visited  and  asked  to  explun.t  One 
paper,  in  particular,  needed  irom  him  a  few  words.  It  \nt 
signed  by  him  alone,  and  imphed  that  the  letters  were  all 

*  Aurora,  Mnr  S,  1'797,  contAhu  tho  advortiMMncnt. 

f  ObMnrmtions  on  CcrUin  DocumenU  conUinod  in  Xoa.  V  and  VI  ot  Hm 
BUttorj  of  tfae  United  Sutea  for  th«  Year  KM,  etc.,  p.  89. 
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forged,  and  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  them  that  he  might, 
by  owning  adultery,  prevent  a  charge  of  misconduct  in  a  high 
place  of  tmst.  *    An  explanation  of  this  Monroe  most  ehame- 
fnlly  refofled  to  give.     In  a  few  weelcs,  therefore,  Hamilton, 
with  a  plain  statement  of  his  crime,  put  his  whole  correspond- 
ence with  Mrs.  Keynolda  in  print.f    While  the  Eepuhlicans 
rejoiced  over  what  they  called  Hamilton's  confession,  the  Fed- 
ts  were  efjually  joyful  over  the  expulsion  of  "WiUiam 
iDt,  a  Republican  senator  from  the  new  State  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  third,  the  President's 
fecretaiy  came  down  to  tlio  House  with  a  message  in  writing, 
L   and  a  bundle  of  reports  and  documents  from  the  Secretary  of 
■  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War.     Among  them  were  some 
papers  disclosing  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Spanisli  territory 
_  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Fears  of  an  attack  on  upper 
^Louisiana  by  the  British  had  already  been  mentioned  by  the 
^kbni&h  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  had  been  made 
^^Bovm  to  the  EngUsh  Minister ;  had  been  denied,  and  the 
aanrancd  given  by  Pickering  to  Don  Carlos  de  Ymjo  that 
W*  raspicions  were  without  cause.     But  the  Minister  would  not 
be  convinced.     Again  he  expressed  his  belief  that  an  attack 
was  being  planned ;  again  Liston,  the  English  Minister  was 
addressed  on  the  subject,  and  again  a  denial  was  returned. 
There  Lad,  the  Englishman  admitted,  been  some  talk  of  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  ])08seseions  in  the  South.    Early  in  the  winter 
[t  man  named  Chisholm  called  on  liim  and  proposed  an  expedi- 
ioD  against  the  Floridas.     England  was  to  send  a  fleet  to  New 
[  Orleans  or  Mobile.     Chisholm  was  to  lead  a  band  of  Araeri- 
!  cans  and  Indians  over  the  border.     Listen,  having  heard  the 
objected.     The  thing  was  impossible.     It  would  be  an 
violation  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States.    This 
bolm  denied.    The  men,  he  said,  going  from  the  States 
Id  march  tmarmed.    Still  the  EugUsh  Minister  would  not 
ion  it.     He  had,  ho  protested,  no  authority  to  do  so. 


•  ObKrvatioiu  on  Certain  Docuroenta  contained  in  Soa.  V  and  VI  of  The 
Hi«toi7  of  the  United  Sutcs  for  the  Year  1798,  etc.,  p.  29. 

f  DiliL  For  some  strictnrca  on  the  behavior  of  Monroe,  we  Ilamilton  Terana 
Mooroe,  or  Great  Talents  contrasted  with  Foliar ;  and  Public  Virtue  with  Public 
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Thereupon  Cliisholm  asked  if  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
wotild  sanction  it.  He  was  told  that  all  that  conld  be  done 
wa3  to  write  to  England  and  wait  for  the  reply.  This  might 
come  soon.  It  might  be  long  in  coming.  It  might  not  come 
at  all.  For  several  months  Chisholm  chafed  and  waited.  At 
last  his  patience  gave  out,  he  hastened  back  to  Liston, 
begged  hard  for  leave  to  go  to  England  himself  for  the  replj 
With  a  show  of  reluctance,  leave  was  given,  A  vessel  to 
for  London  was  soon  found,  Chisholm^s  passage  paid,  a  draft'' 
for  twenty  pounds  on  a  London  banker  given  him,  and  a  pack- 
age of  letters  covered  with  lead,  which,  ^ould  the  French 
the  vessel,  Chieholm  was  bidden  to  throw  into  the  sea.  But 
was  a  babbler,  and,  before  the  sliip  sot  saU,  luid  shown  his  Ic 
ters  to  a  merchant,  to  a  tavern-keeper,  to  a  number  of  Strang 
mon^  and  had  two  months  before  explained  the  whole  pU 
to  James  Carey,  of  Tenneesee.  Carey  was  interpreter  to 
Cherokee  Indians,  was  assistant  at  the  Tellioo  Block-House 
pubhc  stores,  and  had  come  to  Philadelphia  with  the  Cborokee 
chiefs.  There  he  fell  in  with  Chisholm,  heard  his  plan,  aai^ 
some  of  the  letters,  and  spoke  of  his  adventures  to  Wil 
Blount.  The  senator  affected  to  make  lif?ht  of  tho  matto 
But  the  interpreter  was  no  sooner  back  at  TelHco  than  Blot 
wrote  liira  a  long  note.  The  affair  Captain  Chisholm  had 
talked  of  was  likely  to  come  off  in  tlie  fall.  If  the  Indians 
would  do  their  part,  it  must  succeed.  A  man  of  much  conse- 
quence had  gone  to  England.  He  would  probably  orrango 
affairs.  If  he  did,  Blount  would  likely  tjike  part  In  the  busi- 
ness himself  at  the  head  of  the  British  force.  But  Carey  muit 
be  cautious.  A  single  careless  word,  and  each  one  concerned 
in  the  expedition  was  a  mined  man.* 


*  "  I  beliere,  but  %m  not  quite  rare,  that  tlio  plan  thon  Ulked  of  wfll  be  i 
tempted  this  fall ;  and  if  it  U  attempted,  it  will  b«  (n  a  niucb  larger  way  ' 
then  talked  of;  and  if  tfac  Indians  act  their  part,  I  bnve  no  doubt  bnt  it  will 
aueoeed.  A  man  of  conaequenoe  has  gone  to  England  about  the  hnxineM,  and  if 
1m  makes  arrangemonts  as  he  ezpeets,  I  shall  ravf elf  bare  a  hand  In  the  hiuine«a, 
and  probablr  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  biwinons  nu  ihr  pari  of  iho  BriUfh.  Too 
arc,  however,  to  understand  that  it  is  not  quite  ecrtain  that  the  plan  will  be  at- 
tempted; yet  yon  will  do  iroll  to  keep  things  in  a  proper  train  of  action,  in  easa 
It  should  be  attempted,  and  to  do  so  will  require  all  your  managmnont — I  say 
require  all  your  management,  becauae  you  must  take  oaro,  in  wbatam  yoa  say  to 
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TLe  letter  caused  Carey  great  uneaeinees  and  alarm.     Ho 
longed  to  serve  William  Blount,    He  had  sworn  to  serve  the 
United  States.    What  to  do  he  knew  not,  and,  in  his  nncer- 
Uinty,  consulted  a  clerk  in  hia  employ.     The  clerk  bade  him 
''consider  his  oath."     This  did  not  content  hun,  and  a  second 
man  wan  consulted,  and  ^ho\vn  the  note.     On  the  ajssnrance 
that  the  public  onght  to  know  of  it,  Carey  gave  it  up,  and  the 
contents  were  soon  in  the  newspapers.     In  a  few  weeks  a  copy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Seeretaiy  of  Wai'  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.     The  English  Minister  was  at  once  addressed.     Pick- 
ering reminded  him  of  the  denial  of  a  plan  to  invade  Louisiana 
from  the  upper  lakea,  and  asked  if  he  knew  of  a  project  to  in- 
vade it  elsewhere.    This  question  was  not  based  on  a  vague 
sufipicion.     Undoubted  information,  he  was  told,  had  come  to 
luuid,  and  in  it  tlie  British  Minister  was  named. 

The  next  day  brought  Liston's  reply.  He  admitted  the 
visit,  the  plan,  the  mission  to  England,  but  declined  to  men- 
tion any  names.  The  day  following,  copies  of  tlie  letter  of 
Bloant  to  Carey,  of  Pickering  to  Liston,  and  the  reply,  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  case  against  Blount 
thought  a  plain  one.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
,te  to  rejMjrt  what  should  be  done  with  him,  and,  while 
they  were  de1)ating  the  report,  proceedings  were  interrupted 
;a  Utessenger  from  the  House.  The  Attorney-General  had 
I'iiBOnsulted  by  a  member,  and  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Carey  letter  was  evidence  of  a  crime ;  that  the  crime 
was  a  misdemeanor ;  and  that  the  writer,  if  Blount,  was  Uable 
to  impeachment.  The  Republicans,  led  on  by  Gallatin,  raised 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  to  im- 
fiiitor.  That  right,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  sec- 
ii  ,  was  extended  over  the  President,  the  Vice-I*refii- 

dent,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States.  A  senator  was 
none  of  these.  Even  if  he  were  a  civil  officer,  how  could  he 
1)C  impeached  for  offences  not  in  tlie  line  of  his  official  duty  ? 

Ro^nTB,  or  anybody  else,  not  to  let  the  plan  be  discovered  by  Hawkiiu,  DcM- 
swre,  Bycn",  or  any  otbcr  person  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  Spain.  .  .  . 
C»n't  Roger*  contrive  to  get  the  Creeks  to  desire  the  President  to  tuije  Hawkina 
OBiKf  the  Creek  nation?  for,  if  ho  stays  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  gets  the  good- 
will of  tlifl  nation,  he  can  and  will  do  great  injury  to  our  plana.  When  you  have 
twi  thU  letter  over  three  dmea,  then  bius  it,  ... " 
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On  that  principle,  the  Federalists  contended,  it  would  not 
ptesible  to  remove  a  justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  for  makinj 
war  on  the  United  States,  because  he  is  not  a  dvil  officer,  anif 
waging  war  is  out  of  the  line  of  hia  official  duty.  Again,  if 
a  legislator  were  not  an  office-holder  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  he  might  take  presents  and  titles  of  nobilitj  from 
foreign  powers,  because  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitntion 
merely  applies  to  "  persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  tmst 
under"  the  United  States.  Would  the  House  support  such  a 
doctrine  ?  The  Ilouse  would  not ;  impeached  Blount  of  hi 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  demanded  that  ho  shoald 
"sequestered"  of  his  seat.  The  Senate  readily  complied, 
on  July  eighth  he  was  expelled.  Nor  was  he  suffered  to  lesva 
the  custody  of  the  meesenger  of  the  Senate  till-  be  gave  boofda 
himself  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollan,  with  two  snretiea  of 
tive  hundred  dollars  each,  to  come  and  answer  such  ardclee  of 
Impeachment  as  might  be  exhibited  against  him  by  the  Hoose. 

Blount,  at  first,  hid  himself,  and  so  put  all  manner  of  ru- 
mors afloat.  He  had  ded.  He  had  been  arrested.  lie  liad 
eeoaped.  His  papers  were  not  to  be  fonud.  The  truth  vraa, 
when  the  letter  to  Carey  became  public  ho  <lid  seek  to  p» 
southward.  A  ])ilot-boat  was  chartered  to  curry  liim  to  Ocm- 
coke  bar,  his  trunk  was  sent  on  board,  and  he  soon  followod 
it  himself.  But,  while  the  captain  was  waiting  for  his  clear> 
ance  papers,  the  officers  of  justice  came  on  board.  The  tnink 
was  seized-  Blount.,  not  being  known  to  them,  was  sufftrcd  to 
go  free.*  So  firm  was  the  jKjpular  belief  that  he  luul  fled  from 
justice  that,  a  month  after  he  ha<l  been  lilx-Rited  on  hi«  bom 
as  he  rode  along  an  unfrequented  road  near  the  Yit^iiiUA 
lage  of  Stanoton,  a  troop  of  horse  wont  after  him,  broi 
bim  back  to  Staunton,  and  there  detained  him  till  won!  rame 
that  he  had  l)een  released  on  bail.f 

No  one  could  declare  him  innocent.  Even  his  owri  ii  !>. n-is 
did  not  attempt  it,  but  attacked  the  English  Minister  :uid  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Who,  they  demanded,  could  read  the  fawn- 
ing, canting  letter  of  the  man  Timothy  and  not  blush  from  yerj 

•  New  World,  July  6,  1797. 

t  When  tried  in  1798  the  Seiial«  d«cided  "...  that  thli  Court  otight  aot  tolwU 
]arijdicdoo  of  Um  B«id  impe«ohinent,  ud  that  the  Mid  imp««chiD«nt  ladlaatbMd.** 
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fihame?  "  TVill  you  permit  me  to  inquire  ? "  writes  he.  Permit  I 
He  had  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation.  "  The  President," 
writes  Timothy,  "  received  great  Batisfaction  from  the  tone  of 
your  reply."  Now  who  will  eay  that  our  Government  is  not 
partial  ?  *  Compare  this  hurahle  tone  and  gentle  treatment  of 
lieton  with  the  shameful  cruelty  exercised  on  Genet.  Was 
the  proof  of  Genet's  threat  to  appeal  to  the  people  more  fully 

.bliflhed  than  Liston's  conspiracy?     By  no  means.     Yet 

let  waa  denounced  and  his  recall  demanded.  Lieton  is 
thought  harmless  as  a  dove.  And  why  waa  Genet  denounced  ? 
£ecaafie  he  was  an  honest  and  a  clear-headed  man,  and  Minis- 
ter from  the  Republic  of  France.  And  why  is  Listen  caressed  ? 
Because  he  has  talents  for  corruption  and  intrigue,  and  is  Min- 

r  from  the  English  court.    Why  was  Genet's  recall  desired  ? 

rase  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the  machinations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Why  is  Liston  still  suffered  to  remain?  Because 
between  him  and  the  Executive  an  improper  understanding 
exists.  The  people  have  too  long  been  blinded  by  what  are 
known  as  "  Federal  men  and  Federal  measures."  It  is  now 
high  time  this  Federalism  waa  looked  into.  Federalism  means 
English  guineas,  English  rule,  English  interference  in  Ameri- 
ean  afEairs.  Look  at  the  man  Timothy,  and  say,  if  you  can,  he 
is  fit  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  But  Tim  is  a  Federalist,  and 
that  is  enough  for  Liston  and  the  ministry  of  the  crazy  British 
king.  There,  too,  is  Oliver,  deemed  so  trustworthy  by  the 
late  iLinister  Hammond-  Oliver  is  hkewise  a  Federalist,  and 
was  frantic  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  John  Jay.  Tliis 
British  faction  is  now  eager  for  the  speedy  trial  of  Senator 
Bloant  They  would  act  at  once.  Then  will  the  people  be 
led  into  the  belief  that  the  vile  conspiracy  is,  from  first  to  last, 
a  piece  of  Republican  work.  Then  will  much  evidence,  which 
'leas  hasty  investigation  would  furnish,  be  kept  back.  Before 
House  rose,  its  committee  to  report  articles  of  impeach- 
ment was  bidden  to  sit  through  the  recess,  take  testimony,  send 
for  papers  and  men,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  what  parties  were 
joined  in  the  plot  with  William  Blount. 

For  eight  weeks  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  been  sitting. 
When  they  adjourned,  the  defence  of  the  country  was  thought 


•  Aurora,  July  10,  1197. 
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to  be  fully  cared  for.  The  States  were  called  on  to  hare  eightj 
thousand  militia  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Gun* 
gmiths  and  cannon-foxmders,  sabre-makers  and  powder-millcTB, 
were  forbidden  to  send  arms  or  ammunition  abroad.  A  great 
stun  was  voted  to  put  up  breastworks  and  earth-forts  along  the 
coast ;  three  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  armed  and  manned ; ' 
the  namber  of  revenue-cutters  was  increased,  and  commission- 
ers were  dispatched  to  make  terms  \nih  France.* 

The  commissioners  were  announced  to  be  Charlce  C.  Pincl- 
ney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  Marshall  was  the  k^  ] 
to  set  out.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  on  his  journey  when  the 
worst  predictions  of  the  preachers  on  fast-day  seemed  fulfilled. 
God,  they  had  said,  would  curse  the  land  and  sorely  afflict  it  if  J 
the  rulers  and  the  people  gave  any  comfort  to  the  murdersni 
and  regicides  of  France.  When  the  yellow  fever  was  known 
to  have  appeared  in  each  city  from  which  the  envoys  sailed,  it 
was  pronounced  by  pious  men  a  manifestation  of  divine  wrath. 
Worldly  men  said  it  was  imported.  Proof  existed  that  it  came 
from  the  Indies.  Some  laid  it  to  the  atmosphere,  others  to  the 
filth  in  the  docks  and  streets.  The  disorder  broke  out  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  followed  by  imusual  alarm.  Men  who,  iu  the 
terrible  days  of  1793,  in  1795,  and  again  in  179G,  had  never  for 
a  moment  thought  of  hurrying  away,  now  shut  their  houses 
and  fled.  A  pecuhar  malevolence  was  thought  to  attend  the 
fever.  Of  every  five  taken  down,  but  one,  it  wras  commonly 
believed,  got  welL  The  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  doctors  could 
devise  nothing  to  hold  it  m  check.  At  such  a  time  a  man  of 
sense  and  judgment  would  have  spared  no  pains  to  quiet  fear, 

*  The  belt  atatement  of  the  Fcdermi  side  of  the  quarrel  with  Fnooe  wu  mmSm 
by  Robert  Ooodloo  Harper — "  Good;  Harpor  "  of  the  Republican  lampoona — ia  a 
speech  in  the  House,  May  29,  1797,  aod  in  Obsenratioos  on  the  Dispute  betwMa 
the  United  Butea  and  France,  addressed  by  Robert  G.  Harper,  Esq.,  of  Booth 
Carolina,  to  his  Constituents,  in  Mar,  1797.  The  pamphlet  went  through  ais  adi. 
tiona  in  England  and  four  in  this  country  in  less  than  a  ypsr,  and  was  translated 
into  French.  See  Obaerration!)  sur  lea  D6m(l6«  entte  les  £tat«-Unis  et  ]a  Fraooa ; 
Adresa^ea  par  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  Ssq.  L*im  dea  ReprteenUtis  au  Goa^r^ 
pour  la  Caroline  M6ridionalc,  k  ses  Coramettans,  en  Mai,  1797.  Another  F«d«r«I 
pamplet  was  The  Anti^lican ;  or,  The  Lover  of  bb  own  Country,  in  a  Serica  of 
Papers,  partly  heretofore  published  and  partly  new,  wherein  French  Influenoc  and 
False  Patriotiinn  are  fully  and  fairly  displayed.  By  a  Cititcn  of  New  Snglaad, 
Doaember,  1797. 
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and  allay  excitement  of  every  kind.     But  Governor  Tliomaa 
Mifflin  possessed  no  tact  save  that  peculiar  tact  which  makes 
men  leaders  of  parties,  and  puts  them  in  the  high  places  of  the 
State.     What  the  doctors  conld  not  ctu-e  with  medicine  he 
would  cm-e  by  fines,  by  penalties,  by  yellow  flags,  by  the  rig- 
orous execution  of  a  silly  law.*    Yellow  fever  was,  he  pro- 
claimed, contagious.     All  communication,  therefore,  with  the 
wlmrvea  and  houses  of  the  infected  district  f  must  be  cut  off. 
Streets  miiat  be  barricaded,  yellow  flags  must  be  hung  from 
infected  houses,  dwellers  in  the  adjoining  houses  must  instant- 
ly remove,  men  sick  of  the  fever  must  be  carried  out  of  town. 
[To  clirab  over  the  barricades,  to  talk  to  a  fever-stricken  per- 
in,  to  go  into  a  house  from  which  a  yellow  flag  was  hung, 
to  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars.    "Whoever 
ifosed  to  admit  an  inspector  to  hie  house,  whoever  hindered 
im  in  putting  up  a  flag,  whoever  pulled  one  down  when  once 
pat  up,  was  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  on  State  Island,  and 
kept  there  for  thirty  days.     Half  of  all  tines  went  to  the  in- 
'omiers. 

The  effect  was  most  pitiable.  Before  a  week  elapsed  the 
iroclamation  was  more  dreaded  than  the  disease.  If  a  flag  ap- 
before  a  house,  the  whole  neighborhood  fled  into  the 
:try.  Tho  demand  for  physicians  on  a  sudden  almost 
Ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  men  no 
rnger  dared  to  summon  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  the 
lest  they  should  be  pronounced  fit  subjects  for  the  Wig- 
and  hurried  there  to  die.  Rumors  of  shamefiU  deeds 
lone  by  the  inspectors  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  were 
ilieved.  One  told  of  a  mother  torn  from  her  httle  family 
.nse  an  ignorant  doctor  had  declared  her  complaint  the 
jQtrid  fever.  Another  had  heard  of  a  man  of  wealth  whom 
the  inspectors  found  lying  sick  of  a  bilious  fever.  They  pro- 
nounced it  the  contagion.  He  protested  it  was  not,  and,  on 
his  knees,  offered  untold  sums  to  be  left  in  his  own  house. 
Bat  the  haixl-hearted  agents  threw  him  into  a  wagon  and  took 
him  to  tlie  hospital,  where  he  soon  caught  the  fever  and  died. 
8ach  tale&i  grossly  exaggerated,  wore  boheved  by  every  one. 

*  See  his  ProcUmstion. 

f  SoDtb  street,  Front  street,  Spruce  street,  and  the  rirer. 
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Nobody  knew  when  liis  own  turn  might  come.     To  be  sick,  it 
was  said,  was  no  longer  necsessaiy.     Mere  snspicion  that 
might  be  was  enough  to  send  a  man  to  some  infected  ho6pita],'i 
where,  surrounded  by  the  most  malignant  cases,  tormented  bj 
fear,  overcome  by  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  th«"»8e  he  held  deuvj 
be  would  himself  be  stricken  down.     Then  the 
would  name  him  as  an  instance  of  the  keenness  of  their  judg- 
ment and  the  excellence  of  their  medical  ekilL     Then  thej 
would  boast  how  they  had  detected  the  sjonptoms  of  the  ferer 
when  his  physician,  when  his  friends,  when  the  patient  him-] 
self,  solemnly  protested  he  was  a  well  man,    Then  these  min-j 
ions  of  power  would  become  more  insolent  and  orerbearing 
than  ever.    Each  one  of  them  who  nursed  a  grudge  or  chor- 
ifihed  a  mean  political  hatred  would  henceforth  have  hia  rictiin 
in  his  power.     From  these  terrors  there  was  but  one  way  of 
escape,  and  that  was  in  flight.    So  many  fled  that  the  etate 
the  city  became  most  deplorable.     The  shops  were 
tlie  wharves  were  no  longer  covered  with  hogsheads  and 
thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  work.    Ahinnod  b^ 
the  stories  which  spread  tlirongh  the  country,  the  fartuei 
ceased  to  bring  their  supplies.     The  stalls  of  the  market-placflH 
wei-e  empty,  while  long  trains  of  Conestoga  wagons,  heavy 
with  grain  and  cheese  and  flour,  wound  southward  and  choked 
the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

Letters  and  protests  against  the  proclamation  came  to  the 
Governor  every  day.  Matched,  said  Peter  Porcupine,  it  wm- 
not  be  without  the  limits  of  Republican  France.  Were  a ; 
ber  of  Parliament  to  propose  such  a  measure,  his  brains 
be  knocked  out  iK^fore  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  from 
House.  What !  enter  my  house  by  force,  and  drag  thence  mt 
wife  or  my  child  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  being  eickl 
And  if  I  insist  on  defending  them,  fine  me  or  transport  me 
State  Island  !  Pray,  goo<J  Mr.  Tliomas  Mifflin,  toll  us  in  what^ 
tyranny  consists.  Many  of  us  begin  to  fear  that  it  ia  fast  grow- 
ing up  in  America.*  A  surgeon-major  on  one  of  the  Frent 
ships  denounced  the  proclamation,  and  gave  some  reme 
for  the  fever.f  But  no  one  spoke  with  more  authority 
Jean  Deveze.    He  was  a  physician,  had  treated  the  disease 


*  Porcapfaui'i  Quette,  August  26,  1707.        {  Aurar^  September  1,  1707. 
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with  success  in  Jamaica,  and  had,  in  the  awful  days  of  1793, 
with  Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm,  nursed  the  sick  at  Bush 
HilL  He  now  assured  the  Governor  that  everything  produc- 
tive of  conBtemation  or  of  fear  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Noiliiiig  was  less  rational  than  the  puhlicatious,  the  sick  Hsts, 
the  death  lists,  which  daily  filled  the  papers.  The  display  of 
yellow  flags,  the  barricading  of  the  streets,  the  carrj-ing  away  of 
dtizenB  by  force,  waa  most  pemiciouB.  Scenes  of  this  kind 
spread  terror  ainong  the  people.  Humanitj'  revolted  at  such 
cmelty.  The  Turks  had  never  been  guilty  of  it.  At  Mar- 
seilles, when  the  fever  was  raging  fiercely,  acts  so  barbai"0U8 
had  not  even  been  thought  of.*  Tlie  inspectors  of  the  health 
office  protested  that  they  were  greatly  maligned.  Sick  people 
had  not  lieea  removed  unless  the  attending  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  necessary.  In  no  case  had  force  been  used,  or  even 
contemplated.  Flags  had  been  placed  at  a  few  doors  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  approach.  One  fence  had  been  put  up  at 
Penn  street,  where  the  fever  raged  with  peculiar  malignancy. 
This  waa  alL  As  for  the  hospital,  it  was  in  fine  order.  The 
sick  were  well  cared  for,  and  their  famiUes  were  given  accom- 
modation in  tents  near  by.f 

What  was  then  thought  good  care  would  now  be  considered 
as  barbarous  treatment.  Gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  prescribe,  and,  in  their  igno- 
rance, began  to  quarrel  and  dispute.  Two  hostile  schools  sprang 
up.  At  the  head  of  the  one  was  William  Corrio,  Benjamin  Rush 
led  the  other.  The  Currie  men  declared  the  fever  was  imported 
and  contagious.  The  Rush  school  maintained  that  it  was  not. 
Filthy  streets,  they  held,  and  loathsome  alleys  had  much  to 
do  with  the  sickness,  and  they  urged  the  use  of  mercurial 
purges  and  the  copious  letting  of  blood.  If  the  patient  would 
bat  attend  to  the  fever  in  time,  his  chances  of  recovery  were 
ninety-nine  in  one  hundred.  He  needed  no  physician.  Let 
him  go  to  the  nearest  apothecary,  purchase  one  of  Rush's  mer- 
curial purges,  take  it  on  the  first  symptoms  of  yellow  fever, 
lose  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  keep  up  the  purging 
and  bleeding  till  his  health  was  restored.  If,  said  tlie  oppo- 
nents of  Rush,  the  man  ever  does  recover,  it  will  be  by  God's 


*  .larort,  September  3,  1707. 
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will,  and  for  a  epecial  end.  A  patient  who  cannot  be  killed] 
by  the  fever,  salivation,  and  bleeding  combined,  most  surely 
have  been  bom  to  be  hanged  or  drowned.  Against  this  a 
nnmber  of  men  well  known  in  the  community  came  forward 
to  testify.  One  had  been  under  the  lancet  twenty-two  times  in 
ten  days,  had  lost  one  himdred  and  seventy-six  ounces,  and 
was  a  well  man.*  Another  had  twice  been  sick  of  the  fever,fl 
had  been  blistered,  had  taken  mercury  freely,  and,  in  fifteen 
bleedings,  had  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  ouncea.t  A  third 
had  lo6t  one  hundred  and  twenty-dx ;  a  fourth  one  hnndred 
and  ten.  J  From  a  little  child  of  six  years  thirty  ounces  of 
blood  had  been  di-awn.  And  what  of  this?  it  was  a&ked. 
What  good  can  it  do  to  name  forty  men  whom  it  has  been 
found  uapoasible  to  bleed  to  death,  when  we  each  know  of 
three  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  practice  for  every  one 
carried  through  ?  In  Gil  Bias  was  a  fine  summary  of  th« 
materia  medica  of  certain  bloody  disciples  of  Galen.  Sai 
grado  had  his  venesections  and  his  potions  of  warm  water.] 
He,  too,  bled  his  patients,  and  kept  on  bleeding,  and,  whe 
twenty  died  each  day,  declared  that  death  was  caused  by  not] 
being  bled  enough.  Benjamin  Eusb,  said  his  enemies,  is  thei 
modern  Sangrado.  His  notions  are  old;  he  has  borrowe 
them  from  the  East  Indies.  There  they  have  been  in  use  fofj 
years.  Yet  he  assumes  to  himself  the  credit  of  being  a  bene 
factor  of  the  human  race.  He  is  puffed  up  with  ambition.  Jit 
will  consult  with  no  one  who  is  not  his  pupil  and  doce 
walk  in  his  way.  Other  doctors  are,  in  his  language,  "  ineij 
rienced  practitioners."  Yet  he  is  ever  ready  to  meddle  wit 
other  men's  patients.  Has  he  not  sent  two  ignorant  nc 
about  the  by-ways  and  alleys  to  purge  and  bleed  men,  women, " 
and  children  without  regard  to  their  constitutions  or  their  st»te 
of  health  ?  Enthusiasm  has  deprived  him  of  his  wits.  Whe 
has  not  heard  how  he  drove  through  Kensington  with  a  ncgro^ 
iji  a  gig,  and  cried  out,  "Purge  and  bleed  all  Kensington j^ 
drive  on,  boy  "  ?  To  meet  him  is  enough  to  make  a  well  m« 
sick.  He  is  constantly  stopping  citizens  upon  tlie  street,  and 
bidding  them  go  home  and  nurse  the  fever.    "  You've  got  it  II 

*  Lett«r  of  Dr.  Philip  Sjng  PhysloJc.  Ottette  of  the  Cbitcd  Fute*,  8«pt«mb<rj 
U,  1797.  f  Ibid,  October  2,  IW.  %  Ibid.,  October  10,  1W7. 
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jonVe  got  it ! "  is  his  salutation  to  every  pale  face  he  meets. 
Some  he  has  terrified  into  cliilly  fits  ;  some  into  relapses ;  some 
into  convulsions;  some  into  the  grave.*  Blood-letting,  was 
the  response,  might  at  times  fail  to  cure.  Many  cases  were 
not  \nmting.  But  they  all  fell  under  one  of  five  causes.  The 
remedy  might  not  have  been  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
innkdy,  or  used  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  or 
Tieglected  during  the  "exacerbation  of  the  fever."  Possibly 
the  jutient  had  been  given  animal  food  too  soon.  His  consti- 
tntion,  again,  might  have  been  broken  down  by  gross  habits  or 
juttmiK' ranee  in  drink.  The  public  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  aiuount  of  blood  which,  in  several  cases,  had  been  drawn. 
There  was  no  need  of  this  fear.  In  the  body  of  every  adult  of 
middle  size  were,  at  least,  four  hundred  or  four  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces.* 

While  the  doctors  wrangled  the  people  perislied.    In  Sep- 
tember the  death-rate  rose  to  sixty-eight  in  two  days.     The 
city  was  almost  deserted.     Divine  service  was  no  longer  held 
in  the  churches.    Justice  ceased  to  be  administered  in  the 
^^^Orts.     Even  the  public  offices  were  shut.     The  President 
^hs  at  Braintree.     The  War  Office  was  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill.    The  Treasury  was  at  Gray's  Ferry.    Tlie  State 
D^artment  "was  at  Trenton.     The  Attorney-General  was  in 
Vii^inia.     The  Custom-IIouse  at  Chester.     The   Post-Office 
found  shelter  in  a  stable  beyond  the  outsldrts  of  the  town. 
Sixteen  business  houses  moved  to  Wilmington.    Twenty-tkree 
men  put  np  their  shutters.     The  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  were 
white  with  tents,  where  food  and  clothes  and  slielter  were 
given  to  the  poor.    Five  hundred  and  twenty  laborers  were 
without  work.     These  were  put  to  mending  the  roads,  and,  for 
a  time,  received  seventy-five  cents  each  day.     But  the  money 
aet  apart  for  their  needs  by  the  Legislature  ran  low,  the  pit- 
tance was  cut  down  to  fifty  cents,  and  it  seemed  quite  likely 
that  the  fund  wonld  be  exhausted  long  before  the  fever  ceased 
to  rage. 

Common  as  tlie  practice  was,  excellent  as  all  men  allowed 
it  to  be,  many  felt  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever. 


*  Letter  from  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe, 
r  18, 1797. 
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blood-letting  had  been  carried  to  a  gross  eicese.     Aft* 
manner  of  the  times,  every  one  who  had  an  opinion  c 
matter  rushed  into  print     By  the  middle  of  October,  Medicuf 
Spectator  and  Medicos  Spectator  Alter,  Currie-Comb  and  Eu- 
genic, Acastos  and  Censor,  Dr.  Currie  and  Dr.  Coxe,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  Noah  Webster,  and  the  printer  of  Porcupine's  Ga- 
zette, were  deep  in  the  dispute.     From  arguments  they  passed 
to  ridicule,  from  ridicule  to  abuse,  and,  before  they  had  done^ 
to  caninge,  challenges,  and  suits  at  law.     One  day  some  strict-  j 
ures  on  Rush's  claims  to  immortality  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  United  States  Gazette.    He  attributed  the  paper  to  Dr.j 
Koss,  but  did  nothing.     Thereupon  the  son,  John  Ruah,  tooli 
up  the  matter,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  supposed  traducer. 
doctor  declared  he  was  not  the  author,  and  told  the  roedsenger,' 
when  about  to  depart,  that  John  Rush  was  an  "  irapudeat  pn|K  i 
py."     This  was  not  to  be  borne.     The  young  man  waylaid] 
Ross,  and,  old  as  he  was,  beat  him  with  a  cane.     A  challenge  I 
was  now  sent  to  the  elder  Rush,  who,  it  was  Itelieved,  liad  set 
on  the  son.    Rush,  like  a  man  of  sense,  declined  it,  and  the 
son  put  the  whole  correspondence  into  print.    On  this,  Cobbett 
made  some  remarks.     Many  a  man,  he  said,  was  Ix^ld  with  ft 
lancet  who  was  a  coward  with  a  sword.    This  turned  the  rage 
of  John  Rush  against  Cobbett,  and  called  forth  a  reply  foil  of ^ 
that  ]ieculiur  abase  which  is  the  argument  of  an  angry  man. 

Porcupine,  however,  took  no  notice,  for  he  was  thea  ei 
gaged  in  a  far  more  serious  quarrel  with  a  man  of  far  greftterl 
weight.     His  Catholic  Majesty  had  sent  out  a  Spaniard  named] 
Don  Carlos  Martinez  de  Yrujo,  or,  as  Cobbett  called  him,  Don  I 
Yarico,  to  be  Minister  to  the  United  States  from  Spain.     The! 
purpose  of  his  mission  was  speedily  aimoimced  in  n  note  to  the  < 
Secretary  of  State.    He  represented  that  bis  master,  anxious  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace  so  long  existing  witJi  ^Vmeri»j 
ca,  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  October  twenty- seventh,  1795; 
had  opened  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea;  had  ceded  a  goodly 
strip  of  territory ;  had  agreed  to  run  the  Imnndary-line  between  i 
Florida  and  the  United  States;  and  had,  in  the  interests  of] 
humanity,  atlopted  the  principle,  free  6hi|i9  make  free  goods. 
His  Majesty  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  a  very  different  kind  of  a  treaty  was 
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miking  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  definition  of  neutrali- 
ty maintained  in  the  instrument  negotiated  by  Mr.  Pinckney 
had  no  place  in  the  instrument  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay.  Against 
this  contract  it  waa  the  duty  of  tlie  Minister  to  protest,  and  he 
protested  on  three  grounds :  it  did  not  provide  that  a  neutral 
flag  should  be  a  cover  to  a  belligerent's  goods ;  it  made  ship- 
timber,  rosin  and  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sails,  and  copper  in  sheets, 
contraband  of  war ;  it  gave  to  England  the  right  of  navigation 
on  the  l^IissLssippi,  a  right  the  United  States  only  acquired  by 
ttie  treaty  with  Spain. 

Honest  as  the  complaint  seemed  to  be,  tlie  dullest  politician 
knew  well  what  it  meant.     It  came  from  Madrid,  but  was  dic- 
tated at  Paris,  and  was  another  showing  of  the  high  displeasure 
the  British  treaty  had  given  the  insolent  Republic  of  France. 
Tlie  unhappy  being  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  was  a 
king  but  in  name.    The  will  of  the  Directory  was  his  will,  and 
bia  will  was  displayed  in  the  first  news  that  came  from  liatchez. 
Governor  Gayoso,  Pickering  was  assured,  would  not  suffer  the 
boundarj'-line  to  be  drawn ;  would  not  give  ujj  the  posts  north 
of  latitude  thirty-one ;  had  increased  the  forces  at  Natchez  and 
Wain nt Hills;  had  fortiiied  St.  Louis;  had  roiised  the  Indians; 
and  sent  rowing  galleya,  armed  with  cannon,  above  the  month 
of  the  Ohio.     Later,  the  cause  for  this  activity  was  given  out 
to  be  dread  of  an  Invasion  from  Canada,    The  excuse  was  false. 
Ymjo  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  the  plot  of  Blount  till  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Febrnary.    Yet  the  garrison  at  Natchez  was 
Btrengthened  in  February,  and   St.  Louis  fortified  early  in 
March. 

Pickering  made  this  Spanish  demonstration  the  subject  of 
a  long  report.  The  House  ordered  it  printed.  Trujo  sent  to 
the  Secretary  a  most  arrogant  reply,  for  which  ho  was  praised 
by  the  RepubUcans  and  vigorously  attacked  in  Porcupine's 
Chizette.  Ever  since  Spain,  observed  the  writer,  haa  been 
ruled  by  princes  of  the  Bom-bon  family,  her  name  has  been 
disgraced  in  peace  and  in  war.  Every  important  measure  has 
been  directed  by  the  crooked  pohtics  of  France,  This  had  al- 
ways been  apparent,  but  never  so  apparent  as  in  the  present 
reign  and  at  the  present  time.  The  degenerate  prince  who 
then  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne  seemed  destitute  not  only  of 
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the  dignity  of  a  Jcing,  but  of  the  common  rirtaes  of  a  man. 
To  ally  liimself  to  the  murderers  of  a  benevolent  prince,  the 
flower  of  his  family,  was  not  enough.  He  had  Ixscome  the  tool 
of  their  most  nefarious  politica.  Aa  was  the  King  at  home,  so 
was  the  Minister  abroad.  The  nod  of  tlio  five  despots  at  Park 
governed  Charles.  The  French  agents  in  America  mled  Dob 
Yarico.  The  infidel  tyrants  had  seen  fit  to  insult  and  rob  the 
United  States.  The  obsequious,  imitative  Don  must  therefore 
attempt  the  same.*  A  week  later  the  Minister  was  called  a 
frivolous  Spaniard,  half  Don  and  half  Sans  Culotte.f  Still 
another  week  and  his  master  was  again  attacked  for  Don  Yari« 
co's  conspiracy  with  William  Blount  $ 

Abuse  quite  as  rancorous  was  daily  published  by  the  Eepub- 
licans  on  every  crowned  head  in  Europe,  and  no  notice  taken 
by  their  ministers.  Hardly  a  newspaper  can  l>e  named  that  had 
a  good  word  for  any  king  or  qneen.  Now  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal is  a  "  crazy  lady  "  and  "  a  lunatic  " ;  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many is  "  a  scoundrel "  and  a  "  thief  " ;  the  King  of  Prussia  a 
"  sharper  " ;  the  Empress  of  Bussia  "  a  she-bear."  The  Aurora 
itself  had,  a  score  of  timep,  abused  the  King  of  England  far  tnoro 
roundly  than  Porcupine's  Gazette  had  ever  abused  the  King  of 
Spain.  George  III  was  "  a  monster,  a  king  of  sea  robben  ** ; 
" a  prince  of  robbers " ;  "a  prince  of  land  and  eea  robbew." 
The  English  were  "  the  perfidious  nation,"  "  tlie  bloody,  aav- 
age  islanders."  Their  government  was  "a  mixture  of  tyranny, 
profligacy,  brutality,  and  corruption."  Nor  were  the  Spaniards 
suffered  to  escape.  One  day  the  readers  of  the  Aurora  are  as- 
sured that ''  the  slaves  of  Madrid  will  soon  shrink  from  the 
conquerors  of  Toulon."  On  another  day  the  Spanish  people 
are  called  "  the  most  cowardly  of  the  human  race,"  and  their 
army  "the  ignorant  soldiery  of  the  infamous  tyrant  of  Cas- 
tile." 

But  Don  Tmjo  determined  that  the  defamation  of  King 
Charles  and  his  subjects  by  the  Federal  press  at  least  should 
go  on  no  longer,  and  complained  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a 
number  of  slanderous  articles  in  Porcupine's  Gazette,  The 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Peter  Porcupine  boimd  over  to  stand 

•  Porcaplne'*  OtsctW,  July  17,  IIVI. 

t  Ibid.,  July  24,  1797.  \  Ibid,  July  S,  1794. 
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trial  in  the  Federal  District  Court  before  Judge  Peters.    With 
this  the  Minister  ehoiild  have  been  content.    But  he  now  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  name  his  own  court,  and,  with  strange  inde- 
cency, chose  Pennsylvania's  Supreme  Court.     There  as  Chief 
Justice  sat  Thomas  McKean,  and  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
McKean  was  soon  to  be  Yrujo's  wife.    The  request  was  not 
granted.    Thereupon  new  libels  were  hunted  up,  and  the  State 
of  PennBylvania  petitioned  to  begin  a  prosecution.    In  a  few 
days  an  indictment  was  drawn,  a  warrant  was  out,  and  Porcu- 
pine under  arrest.    When  the  trial  came  on,  McKean  took  the 
pirt  of  a  witness  and  a  judge.     His  charge  to  the  jury  was  a 
fine  one.     His  explanation  of  tlie  law  of  libel  did  him  credit. 
His  condemnation  of  the  ril)aldry,  the  scurrility,  the  slander- 
OM  charges  made  daily  by  writers  of  pamphlets,  and  contribu- 
tow  to  Federal  and  Republican  journals,  was  richly  deserved. 
Libelling,  he  declared,  had  become  a  kind  of  national  crime. 
It  marked  off  the  American  people  not  only  from  neighboring 
countries,  but  from  the  whole  civilized  world.    American  satire 
Was  billingsgat«.     The  struggle  had  been  who  could  call  names 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  phrase,  who  could  mangle  the 
t  number  of  characters,  who  could  toU  the  most  shame- 
lies.     Had  he  ended  his  charge  with  these  remarks  he 
V<mld  have  done  well.     But  he  went  on,  forgot  that  he  was 
4  jadgo,  became  an  advocate,  and,  in  turn,  libelled  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar.     Impressed  with  the  duties  of  his  station,  he 
bd,  the  JTiry  were  told,  ";;sed  some  endeavors  for  checking 
these  evils  by  binding  over  the  editor  and  printer  of  one  of 
them,  licentious  and  virulent  beyond  all  former  example,  to 
his  good  behavior."     Violent  as  Col>bett  was,  he  could  not, 
with  truth,  be  called  the  worst  of  political  writers.     That  libel 
would  certainly  have  been  atrocious  for  which  a  parallel  could 
not  easily  have  been  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Argus  or  the 
Anrora.     From  the  day  he  wrote  "  Observations  on  the  Emi- 
gration of  Doctor  Priestley"  to  the  day  he  published  the 
enth  number  of  the  "  Rush-Light,"  he  had,  as  a  pamphlet- 
equal  in  the  land.     The  jury,  after  listening  to  the 
returned  the  bill,  ignoramus.* 

*  Cobbett*!  hUtory  of  the  affair  i»  giTcn  in  The  Republican  Judge,  or  the 
Mrieia  Libertf  of  the  Press,  u  cshibited,  explained,  and  exposed  in  the  BaM 
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It  was  now  the  end  of  November,  and  the  city  begmn  to  as- 
sume ita  usual  look.  The  early  frosts  had  checked  the  fever. 
The  poor  had  been  removed  from  the  tents,  the  fihope  had 
opened,  the  Federal  officers  had  returned,  and,  on  the  tenth 
of  the  month,  the  President  came  back  from  Braintree.  Some 
ardent  Federalists  determined  to  make  his  arrival  an  occasion 
for  a  great  display  of  love  and  zeal.  All  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed  from  Braintree  to  Newark  had  given  him  at 
least  a  welcome  or  a  feast.  Surely  his  friends  in  Philadelphu 
would  not  do  less.  The  Adjutant- General  thought  the  recep- 
tion should  be  such  ae  became  the  respect  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent'a  high  place,  and  the  esteem  felt  for  his  person.  The 
artillery,  the  infantry,  the  horse  of  the  city,  were,  therefoi 
invited  to  parade.  Every  friend  to  order  and  good  go 
ment)  it  was  hoped,  would  be  in  the  ranks.  But  for 
work  the  militia  had  little  liking.  When  Washington  waa 
President,  it  was  said,  he  made  several  journeys  to  Moant  Var- 
non.  But  there  was  no  parading  of  the  militia  to  eecoit 
into  town.  Even  when  some  tribute,  smacking  of  royal 
was  paid  to  him,  all  murmurs  were  hiislied  by  alluding  to 
great  services  in  the  war.  What  has  John  Adams  doae 
Nothing.  Yet  the  merchant  must  quit  his  counter,  the  artisan 
put  aside  his  tools,  the  tradesman  close  his  shop,  and  all  go 
forth  and  greet — ^the  Duke  of  Braintree,  the  libeller  of  RopalK 
lican  government  in  America.  Let  the  British  faction  go 
they  wish,  and  bear  a  litter  with  tliem,  and  put  the 
man  in  it  and  carry  him  home,  lest  a  spring  break,  or  a  w! 
come  oil  his  carriage,  and  a  life  ao  dear  to  our  countrymen  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  But  let  every  lover  of  liberty  show  hii 
•'  respect "  by  keeping  away.  All  along  the  route  of  his  trinm- 
phal  march  to  the  Capital  his  Serene  Uighness  has  been  richly 
entertained  at  feasts.  Yet  at  these  Federal  festivals  no  respect 
was  paid ;  no,  not  even  mention  was  made  of  the  second  ofBoer 
of  state.  Why,  on  the  long  list  of  toasts,  is  the  name  of  the 
Vice-President  not  found  ?  Was  not  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  President?  Snn'ly,  if 
respect  is  to  be  paid  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  man  who  was  not 

•nd  Partial  Ptowcution  of  WiUUun  Cdbbett,  for  ■  Pictandwl  Libel  unin«t  the 
King  of  Sp*in  and  the  AmbaMador,  before  the  Supreme  Ckwrt  oi  Peaujlnnia. 
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the  choice  of  the  State,  respect  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  Penn- 
eylrania  to  the  name  of  the  man  who  was.  Shall  Federal!  stfi 
bsult  Jefferson,  and  Republicans  do  Adams  homage?  Are 
the  militia  a  set  of  asses  to  bear  every  burden  made  ready  for 
their  backs  ?  * 

A  few  militiarmen  paraded.     One  troop,  said  the  Aurora, 

nnmbered  twelve  men,  another  eighteen,  a  third  as  many  aa 

twenty-four.     These  set  out  in  solemn  array  in  the  forenoon. 

By  three  in  tlie  afternoon  they  came  back,  marching  before, 

behind,  and  around  the  carriage  in  which  sat  his  Serene  BUgh- 

nm  of  Braintree.  Naval  oflSeers  and  collectors  of  excise  brought 

up  the  rear.     The  greatest  possible  order  prevailed.     Not  a 

whigper  was  heard.     No  gaping  multitude  rent  the  air  with 

Bliouts.    No  martial  music  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  scene. 

A  funeral  could  not  have  been  more  decorous.     Two  or  three 

ccmtableB,  to  be  eure,  attended  at  his  Highness's  door,  and 

WDght  to  make  some  disturbance.    *'  Huzza  1  '*  cried  they  as  his 

Higbnees  mounted  the  steps.     But  all  was  stiU  as  death.    "  Hoz- 

zb!"  again  shouted  the  constables,  "won't  you  huzza  for  the 

President  ? "    Thereupon  some  boys  cried  "  Huzza ! "  and  the 

President  went  in  and  shut  the  door.f     The  Federalists  declared 

this  description  was  a  base  libeL    The  Republicans  maintained, 

and  truly,  that  it  was  not. 

Wlien  enongh  senators  and  representatives  had  come  into 
the  city  to  make  a  quorum  of  each  House,  Adams  delivered 
his  speech.  He  called  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Looisiana,  to  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  posts  on  the 
MisBissippi,  to  their  hindrance  of  the  surveyors  in  running  the 
boundary-line,  and  to  their  tampering  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
io  the  forgery  of  American  ship-papers  by  the  belligerents, 
and  to  the  awards  made  by  the  spoliation  commission  provided 
for  by  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  country,  he  thought,  should 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
protected.  After  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  Houses 
Beparated  and  began  each  to  prepare  a  reply.  When  the  rep- 
reft  '  '■  -  had  finished,  and  the  time  had  come  to  move  that 
the  r  should  carry  it  up  to  the  President,  two  members, 

Robert  Harper  and  Matthew  Lyon,  rose  at  the  same  moment 
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and  addressed  the  Chair.  Harper  was  recognized  hy 
Speaker,  and  moved  that  "  the  Speaker,  attended  bj 
House,"  should  carry  the  reply  to  the  President.  Lyon 
got  the  floor,  and  stated  his  grievance,  which  was  the  old  one 
of  the  session  before.  In  substance  he  said :  A&  I  rose  the  finst 
time,  my  purpose  was  to  move  a  committee  to  carry  the  ad- 
dress^ But  1  will  restrain  myself.  I  will  not  deprive  mcjn« 
bera  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  when  indulged  with  pageants 
and  street  parades.  A  hke  consideration  surely  will  be  given 
to  my  feelings,  and  leave  granted  me  to  remain  in  the  UooK 
tiU  the  members  return.  A  motion  to  this  effect  ww  then 
made.  One  debater  thought  the  member  from  Vermc 
should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  respect  to  the  Preei^ 
Another  declared  the  idea  of  obliging  members  to  show  re>-~ 
spect  by  forcing  them  to  parade  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
was  absurd.  Itespect  not  voluntary  was  worse  than  disreepeet. 
A  thii'd  suggested  that  Lyon  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or 
two.  A  fourth,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  motion  and  i 
without  being  qnestioned.  Grallatin  held  that  the  words  "  i 
tended  by  the  House "  were  used  in  a  m«xiified  sense. 
"  House  "  strictly  could  not  exist  outside  the  walla  of  its  owb' 
chamber.  To  make  a  "  House,"  the  Speaker  must  be  in  the 
chair.  On  the  street  they  could  not  perform  any  of  theji 
duties.  They  could  not  legislate;  they  coulj  not  debate.  Tl 
figure  of  the  "  House "  was,  therefore,  a  legal  fiction-  The 
member  might  go  or  stay.*  The  previous  question  was  oallod, 
and  the  motion  of  Lyon  destroyed. 

The  answer  delivered,  and  the  President's  wine  and 
consumed,  the  House  came  back  to  its  chamljer  to  begin 
work  of  an  exciting  session.  The  first  outlireak  of  eoctiot 
hate  was  over  an  antislavery  petition  presented  on  the  last 
of  November.  The  Quakers  drew  it  np.  Gallatin  brought : 
in.  Four  years  before,  the  most  shameful  of  a  long  serios  ( 
shameful  acts  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  has 
down  to  our  time  ander  the  name  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1793.  For  fifty-seven  years  it  remained  unaltered  and  in 
force,  and  during  those  fifty-eeven  years  caused  more  miserjr, 
more  injustice,  more  outrageous  violation  of  tlie  rights  of  mem, 

*  Merduuit'A  Dail;  AdvertiMr,  December  1,  1797. 
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both  black  and  wliite,  tlian  any  other  piece  of  leglalation  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States.  By  the  provision  of  the  act, 
every  slave-holder  whose  bondsman  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
eacape  had  summary  power  to  seize,  hold,  and  drag  back  the 
fngitive,  when  caught,  to  the  servitude  from  wliieh  he  had 
fled.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  abuses  to  which  it  led  were  worse. 
For  it  was  not  long  in  effect  before  swarms  of  kidnappers  were 
busy  in  every  northern  town.  Negroes  whose  friends  had. 
bought  their  hberty,  whose  masters  had  set  them  free,  who 
had  never  in  tlieir  lives  been  slaves,  were  laid  hold  of,  bur- 
riwl  intii  the  holds  of  ships,  or  carried  bodily  to  some  southern 
auctioQ  block.  Not  a  free  black,  old  or  yoimg,  was  safe.  So 
flagrant  did  the  crime  of  kidnapping  become  that,  in  1794, 
Uio  State  of  Delaware  begged  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
terfere. For  three  years  the  memorial  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  were  trifled  with  before  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  interfere.*  Four  negroes  of  North 
Carolina  next  petitioned  for  relief.  "  Conscientious  masters  " 
had  set  them  free,  and  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  had 
pronounced  their  liberation  legal.  Yet  the  slave-owners  in  the 
face  of  this  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  empowering 
them  to  seize  and  sell  free  negroes  found  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tl^e  State.  Slave-hunting  became  profitable ;  a  breed 
of  kidnappers  grew  up,  and  the  four  petitioners  were  forced 
to  flee  northward.  One  Lad  been  chased  day  and  night  by 
men  and  dogs,  had  slept  in  the  woods,  and  hid  in  stacks  in  the 
fields  till  he  reached  Virginia  soil.  Another  had  seen  his  little 
cabin  broken  open  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  had  been  pursued  by 
armed  men  and  mastiffs,  taken,  bound,  and  with  difficulty  had 
e»»pcd.  The  third  owned  a  little  plot  of  ground  and  a  few 
ntensila.  Bat  he,  too,  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  com  stand- 
ing, and  seek  safety  in  flight.  They  merely  asked  as  freemen 
^^P  be  protected  in  tlieir  right  to  live  where  they  chose.  It 
^^ppie  out  in  debate  that  ten  dollars  bad  been  offered  for  one  of 
W  tliem  if  taken  alive,  and  fifty  dollars  if  found  dead.  Yet  even 
I  tliifl  could  not  move  the  House.  The  petition,  by  a  vote  of  fifty 
I    to  Uiirty-three,  was  thrown  out.f    The  next  one  came  from  the 

*  Annals  of  Coii?reM,  December  29,  1796,  and  January  18,  1797. 
t  Ibid.,  JaDoai7  80,  1797. 
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people  called  Qnakers.  Soiuething  was  eaid  in  it  about  the  in 
crease  of  dissipation  and  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the  United 
Stated,  and  eomethiug  about  the  evik  sure  to  tlow  from  cock- 
fighte  and  horse-racee,  gambling-dens  uid  stage-plays.  But 
the  cliief  purpose  of  the  prayer  was  to  right  the  wrongs  of  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-four  negroes.  They  had  been  freed  in. 
North  Carolina  by  the  money  and  the  influence  of  the 
of  Friends.  They  had  been  seized  and  again  made  fil&< 
under  an  ex  poet  facto  law  of  the  State.  This  act  was,  in 
language  of  the  petition,  "an  abominable  tragedy."  It 
sure  to  bring  down  upon  the  land  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Almighty  God. 

When  the  clerk  had  finished  reading,  Gallatin  niored  iiiat 
the  paper  be  read  again ;  for  the  custom  of  the  HoBW  ««• 
to  have  petitions  read  twice  and  then  sent  to  tlie  proper  oom- 
mittees.  As  he  took  his  seat  a  fierce  debate  began.  Tlufl| 
exclaimed  a  member,  is  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  tlio 
third  time  such  papers  have  troubled  the  House.  They  aro 
most  pernicious.  They  tend  to  stir  up  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons, and  lead  them  to  inflict  on  others  calamities  far  greater 
than  any  of  the  evils  these  people  now  endure.  This  Legis- 
lature, and  every  legislature,  ouglit  to  set  its  face  against  pwj- 
ers  of  this  kind.  And  who  are  these  petitioners  ?  The  peo- 
ple called  Quakers.  And  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  tho 
Quakers  ?  They  have  attempted  to  seduce  gentlemen^s  ser- 
vants journeying  to  the  seat  of  Government ;  again  and  again 
they  have  besought  Congress  to  do  what  the  Constitution  dia- 
tinctly  says  it  cannot  do.  'Sow,  at  a  time  when  foreign  na- 
tions are  beholding  the  most  barbftrons,  the  most  horrid  eoenea^ 
the  Quakers  are  eagerly  seeking  to  incite  certain  pereoos  to 
perpetrate  like  crimes  in  America.  If  I  were  suru  tlie  peti- 
tioners would  get  the  strong  censure  they  so  richly  deserve,  I 
would  be  for  eommitment.  But  I  am  not  sure.  I  am,  there- 
fore, for  laying  the  paper  on  the  table,  nny,  under  the  table, 
that  we  may  be  done  with  the  business,  not  only  for  to-day, 
but  forever.  A  law  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  i»  com- 
plained of.  Wliat  has  tho  House  to  do  with  that  J  Do  vre 
come  here  to  act  on  matters  as  our  feelings  prompt  us,  or  aa 
the  Constitution  bids  us  t    This  petition  b  oucoustitatiooaL 
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Xlie  Qnakere  might  as  well  ask  the  President  to  come  and  take 

the  Speaker's  chair.     Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The 

matter  is  one  of  State  policy.     The  object  of  the  petitioners  is 

to  sow  dissension.    They  are  not  peace-makers.    They  are  war- 

makere.    In  the  South  they  are  continnally  seeking  to  stir  up 

the  negroes  to  insurrection.    Not  a  man  in  Georgia  but  wishes 

there  were  no  slaves.     They  are  a  cnree  to  the  country.    But 

this  is  not  the  way  to  got  rid  of  them.     It  is  astonishing  to  see 

those  people  come,  session  after  session,  with  a  petition.     I 

know  notliing  about  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  negroes. 

But  this  I  do  know  :  during  the  Revolution  the  Quakers  were 

generally  Tories.    Then  they  began  freeing  their  slaves.   North 

Carolina  forbid  them.     If  they  do  not  like  the  law,  let  them 

take  their  property  to  Pennsylvania,  and  there  set  it  free. 

The  object  of  this  petition  is  plain.     Gentlemen  wish  to  fix  a 

stigma  on  North  Carolina.     One  hundred  and  thirty-four 

manumitted  slaves  say  they  have  in  North  Carolina,  by  an  «» 

post  facto  law,  been  cruelly  sent  back  to  slavery.    Now  this  is 

not  so.     A  law  of  my  State  forbids  any  man  to  free  a  slave 

save  for  meritorious  services  recognized  by  a  license  from  the 

Coort.     Slaves  set  free  contrary  to  this  law  are  seized  and 

told. 

From  the  heat  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  said 
Bayard,  it  might  be  supposed  the  question  is,  Shall  or  shall 
not  slavery  be  abolished  ?  But  the  question  re.ally  is,  Shall 
thle  memorial  be  read  a  second  time  ?  Some  say  No ;  the 
general  habits  of  the  Society  forbid  it.  Now,  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  more  respectable  body  of  men.  They  obey  the  laws, 
ropport  the  Government,  and  commit  as  few  crimes  as  any 
other  set  of  men  in  the  land.  Others,  again,  treat  the  paper 
as  if  it  c-ame  from  an  Abolition  Society.  It  came  from  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  It  came  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Quakers.  Some  say  it  is  full  of  matt<?r8  on  which  the  House 
cannot  act.  I  do  not  myself  think  the  House  can  manumit 
slaves.  But  there  is  not  in  the  petition  a  word  ralating  to 
ebvee.  Negroes,  not  slaves,  freemen,  have  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  Has  Congress  no  jurisdiction  over  this?  It  certainly 
has.  Doee  not  the  Constitution  say  no  State  shall  make  an  ex 
pogt/acto  law }    When  a  dozen  like  speeches  had  been  made, 
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and  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  ex  post  facto  law  endc<l,  the 
petition  was  read  and  committed.  "VVlien  the  coimnittee  re- 
ported, the  House  willed  that  leave  be  given  the  petitionere  to 
take  their  paper  back. 

Bills  and  motioDB  of  little  public  interest  now  took  np  the 
time  of  the  Ilouse  for  two  weeks.  On  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember, however,  a  report  was  made  on  a  matter  which  deeplj 
concerned  the  business  prosperity  of  every  merchant  and 
trader,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  every  laborer  in  the  land. 
The  coinage  was  in  confusion.  Millions  of  dollars  in  silrer 
had,  a  few  months  before,  been  declared  no  longer  legal  tender. 
Millions  of  dollars  in  gold  were,  in  a  few  moutlis,  to  meet  a 
like  fate.  An  act  of  1793  provided  that,  three  years  from  the 
day  on  which  the  first  silver  coin  and  again  three  years  {rom 
tlie  day  on  which  the  first  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
Btruck  at  the  Mint,  gold  and  silver  l)oariug  the  stamp  of  fo 
eigu  powers  should,  save  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  and  po 
thereof,  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  and  should  not  henceforth  be ' 
taken  by  tlie  collectors  in  payment  of  taxes  and  impost  daea. 
Men  who  were  held  to  be  shrewd  and  able  financiers  firmly 
believed,  when  that  day  came,  joes  and  guineas,  crowns  and 
shillings  would  be  rare,  and  in  their  places  would  be  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  United  States  coins,  bright,  roimd,  and  of  fall] 
weight.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  machinery  was  cmdo.' 
The  workmen  were  few  and  unskilled,  and,  with  one  press ' 
striking  all  the  time,  twenty  thousaud  dollars  was  the  atmoet 
that  could  bo  made  each  week.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797,  when  the  director  made  his  report  to  the  House,  the 
entire  output  of  the  Mint  fell  thirteen  dollars  short  of  aeren 
hundred  and  forty  thoTisand. 

Nor  did  many  of  these  go  far  from  the  eeaport  and  great 
towns.     In  the  country  distncts,  in  the  Ohio  valley,  on 
northern  border  they  were  still  unknown.     The  school-m«»t«r^ 
received  his  pittance  in  French  crowns  and  Spanish  lialf-joea. 
The  boatmen  were  paid  their  hire  in  shillings  and  pence>  and] 
if  perchance  some  traveller  paid  his  reckoning  at  a  tavern  with] 
a  few  American  coins,  they  were  beheld  with  wonder  by  eti 
lounger  who  came  there  to  smoke  and  drink. 

The  law,  however,  was  imperative.    The  President  made4~ 
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proclamation,*  and,  on  tlie  fiiteentli  of  October,  every  foreign 
6ilver  coin,  except  the  Spanish  dollar,  ceased  to  be  a  legal  ten- 
der for  debt.  Had  the  law  been  strictly  obeyed,  three  fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  country  would,  on  that  day,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  barter.  But  it  was  evaded ; 
the  banks  consented  to  receive  and  pay  out  French  crowns  at 
one  hundred  and  ten  cents  each,  and,  in  time,  the  tax-gatherer 
d  the  collectors  of  the  custoraa  were  the  only  men  who 
ould  not  take  crowns  at  alL  The  residt  was  inevitable. 
The  price  of  Spanish  dollars  and  American  silver  went  stead- 
ily np.  The  distress  of  the  merchants  became  so  great  that 
general  ruin  seemed  near  at  hand.  Then  the  Government 
relented,  and  bade  the  Custom-House  otBcers  take  French 
crowns  at  the  same  value  as  did  the  BanL  The  order  was 
illegal.  But  the  eufieriug  was  severe,  and  it  was  hoped,  when 
Congress  mot,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mould  be  declared  proper  and  wise.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  Uouse  referred  the  matter  did  make  a  favorable  report. 
If,  they  set  forth,  the  act  of  1793  were  enforced,  a  large 
amount  of  coin  would  be  tliro>vn  out  of  circulation.  The  Mint 
could  not  replace  this.  Distress  and  embarrassment  would  fol- 
low. Trade  would  languish,  and  commerce  fall  into  decay. 
Silver  coin  of  every  kind  ought  therefore,  for  two  years  to 
come,  to  be  taken  by  collectors  of  the  Government  revenue. 
During  the  same  period  so  much  of  the  act  of  1793  as  affected 
foreign  gold  ought  to  be  suspended. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  make  this  discrimination  3  Why  make 
crowns  and  shillings  a  tender  for  revenue  only,  and  joes  and 
goineas  a  tender  for  debts  in  general  i  Every  member  of  the 
House  knew  that  silver  went  by  tale.  Gold  passed  by  weight. 
Not  a  gold  piece  but  had,  by  sweating,  or  cUpping,  or  plugging, 
become  debased-  Not  one  of  them  could  be  taken  with  safety 
till  it  had  been  thrown  into  a  pair  of  scales  and  weighed, 
Thoy  could  not  be  withdrav^Ti  from  circulation  too  soon. 
Adopt  the  report,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity would  be  speculating  on  the  other.  Shopkeepers  and 
nnall  traders,  and  men  who  paid  no  doty,  would  refuse  to  take 
crovms  at  more  than  a  dollar.    But  when  the  great  merchant 
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wanted  crowns,  the  value  would  be  found  to  have  gone  up  to  s 
dollar  and  ten  cents. 

This  was  denied.  The  committee,  the  objectors  were  told, 
had  good  reasons  for  the  discrimination.  The  act,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  silver  coin,  had  already  gone  into  effect  Much  of 
the  evil  of  which  gentlemen  complained  had  been  Buffered. 
If  the  acts  were  kept  in  force,  if  crowns  were  made  tender 
for  duty  alone,  silver  money  would  be  confined  to  the  sea- 
port towns,  would  pass  readily  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  be  sent  thence  to  the  United  States  Mint.  With ' 
gold,  however,  the  case  was  very  different.  Gentlemen  must 
remember  that  whUe  there  was  little  gold  coin  in  the  citiea, 
there  was  much  in  the  back  country ;  so  much  that  it  could 
not  be  gathered  and  brought  to  the  Mint  witljout  great  coet  to 
the  Government  and  great  harm  to  the  people.  In  northern 
New  York,  in  northern  Vermont,  aU  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
brisk  trade  with  Canada  went  on.  And  there  all  paymenta 
were  made  in  dollars  and  guineas,  and  half-joes  and  crowns. 
The  same  was  true  in  the  interior  of  everj'  State.  Suppose, 
then,  the  law  remains;  suppose  foreign  gold,  on  the  thirty- 
iiret  of  July,  1798,  loses  its  legal-tender  powers;  the  whole 
country  removed  from  the  seaboard,  and  the  banks  will  be 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  money  with  which  to  make  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debt.  As  for  an  eagle  or  a  dime,  it 
is  in  those  parts  a  curiosity  rarely  seen. 

The  Speaker  was  finally  asked  if  a  resolution  could  be  in* 
sorted  in  the  report.  He  answered  Yes,  and,  in  a  few  momenta, 
a  motion  was  made  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  1793  aa  related 
to  silver  coin,  and  so  much  as  went  to  restrain  the  circulntion 
of  foreign  coin,  be,  for  a  limited  time,  suspend e<l.  Still  the 
members  were  not  satisfied,  and  an  amendment  to  the  amend* 
ment  was  offered  to  put  in  the  word  silver  after  the  word  for*  j 
eign  and  before  the  word  coin.  There  wob  no  reason  what- 
ever why  foreign  silver  should  not  pass  current.  The  piecca 
had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  went 
by  tale.  They  were  just  as  good  and  just  as  useful  as  any  of 
the  dollars  or  dimes  gentlemen  were  so  eager  to  liave  replace 
them.  But  with  gold  this  was  not  the  case.  The  quantity 
was  small  and  very  bad.    So  general  had  the  mutilation  been 
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that  every  gold  piece  mxist  be  weighed  before  it  was  taken. 
And  how  many  men  had  gold  scales  ?  Not  one  in  five  hun- 
dred. How  many  knew  the  value  of  gold  cuin  whoa  found 
deficient  1  Not  one  in  a  thoiisand.  Here  there  was  a  fine 
chance  for  those  who  did  know  to  cheat  those  who  did  not. 
Gold,  therefore,  not  sUver,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Mint  and  re- 
coined.  To  this  the  House  would  not  agree.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  voted  down,  the  amendment  was 
p«aaed,  and,  late  in  December,  the  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time. 

With  the  new  year  Matthew  Lyon  came  into  public  notice 
for  the  third  time.  During  the  suraraer  a  committee  had  been 
busy  gathering  testimony  against  WUliam  Blount.  In  Novem- 
ber it  reported.  In  January,  1798,  the  matter  of  his  impeach- 
ment had  gone  so  far  that  the  election  of  managers  to  conduct 
it  came  before  the  House.  The  choice  occupied  part  of  several 
days,  and,  on  the  raoruing  of  one  of  them,  the  members  seemed 
more  than  ever  prone  to  disagree.  The  tellers  were  busy  with 
the  ballots.  The  Speaker  had  left  his  chair,  and  occupied  a 
Beat  just  without  the  bar.  Before  him,  and  leaning  on  the  bar, 
stood  Matthew  Lyon.  About  them  were  gathered  tlie  mem- 
bers, smoking  and  writing,  and  listening  to  what  the  Speaker 
aaid.  He  was  Jesting  with  Lyon,  and  the  subject  of  their  talk 
was  the  Foreign  Intercourse  BiU  and  the  behavior  toward  it 
of  the  Connecticut  members.  These  men  were  acting,  Lyon 
claimed,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  constituents'  will ;  were 
following  their  own  ends,  cared  nothing  for  the  pabKc  good, 
wanted  office,  and  whether  the  office  was  worth  one  thousand 
or  nine  thousand  a  year  was  of  no  consequence  to  them.  "  If 
I  were  to  go  into  their  State,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  Griswold  to  hear,  "with  a  printing-press  for  five  or  six 
months,  I  could  efiect  a  revolution,  change  the  politics  of  the 
State,  and  turn  the  present  representation  out."  "If,"  ex- 
claimed Griswold,  who  represented  a  Coimecticut  district,  "  if 
you  went  into  Connecticut,  would  you  wear  yonr  wooden 
■word  ? "  AU  who  heard  this  shouted  with  laughter,  for  he 
referred  to  Lyon  having  once  been  cashiered.  As  he  spoke, 
he  loft  his  seat  and  came  and  stood  by  Lyon  at  the  bar.  "  I 
know  them  well,"  Lyon  continued,  "  for  I  have  had  to  fight 
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"Did  yon," 
your  wooden 


them  whenever  they  came  into  my  district." 

sneered  GriBwold,  "did  you  fight  thorn  with 

sword  i "    The  next  instaut  the  member  from  Vermont  tamed 

and  spat  fxdl  in  Griewold's  face.* 

For  a  moment  the  disorder  was  great.  The  Speaker 
tened  to  the  chair.  The  two  men  were  separated,  the  Ilooas 
called  to  order,  and  a  committee  ordered  to  consider  the  con- 
duct  of  the  offending  member  and  report.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  that  he  should  be  e.xpelled.  Witnesses  were  called, 
sworn,  and  examined..  Lyon  made  an  apology,!  and  when  tbi 
vote  on  expulsion  waa  reached,  fifty-two  were  for  it  and  f" 
four  against.  The  ayes  not  being  two  thirds  of  the  House,  the 
motion  to  expel  'was  lost.  The  vote  was  a  strict  party  one,  and 
the  result  filled  every  Federalist  with  rage  and  shame.  No 
man  in  the  whole  Republican  party,  not  Benjamin  Frankli 
Bache,  nor  Albert  Gallatin,  nor  Thomas  Jefferson,  nor  Jamefi 
Thomas  Callender,  was  so  hated  and  despised  as  Matthew  Lytm. 
"Was  he  not  a  coarse-grained,  half-educated  Irish  clown  ?  Had 
he  not  been  bought  and  sold  like  an  ox  or  a  hog  ?  Had  he  no1 
twice  insulted  the  President,  and  was  he  now  to  be  suffered  to 
spit  in  a  gentleman's  face  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  be  de- 
clared guiltless  of  any  breach  of  decency  by  the  House  I  There 
was  no  making  a  gentlemaji  of  a  clown.  The  lubber  waa  made 
of  too  coarse-grained  material  to  be  refined  to  the  standard  of 
a  well-bred  man.  If  a  creature  be  a  beast,  one  might  shaTO 
him,  pare  his  nails,  cut  off  his  horns,  dress  him  in  fine  clothes, 
nay,  even  send  him  to  Congress.  Yet  he  would  be  a  bcaBt 
still.  A  fine  figure  the  character  of  the  United  States  would 
cut  in  Europe  I  The  challenges  of  a  previous  session  did  rauc 
to  sink  our  national  reputation.  But  the  motion  to  be  exc 
from  waiting  on  the  President,  and  the  spit  in  the  face,  would] 
really  attach  infamy  to  the  name  of  American.  Look,  th( 
Europeans  will  say,  the  Americans  ore  such  downs  as  to  el 
the  indentured  servants  of  Europe  to  the  lugh  places  nnder 
Government;  and  these  cast-off  servants  then  epit  in  their 
faces  1  The  Frencli,  whom  these  patriots  so  love,  sometimco 
nise  a  riot  in  the  Cuuucil,  and  let  in  a  mob  to  assaasinate  » 

*  Sec  the  teatimony  uid  report  of  tb«  House  Oommittee. 
t  See  Mr.  Lyon'i  letter  to  the  Speaker,  February  1,  1798. 
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member  or  two.  But  tihej  have  never  jet  fallen  bo  low  as  to 
spit  on  each  other.*  No  man,  except  John  Jaj,  was  ever  made 
the  subject  of  more  bad  verse,  more  poor  wit,  more  bad  puns. 
He  was,  the  Federal  prints  declared,  what  his  name  indicated, 
the  "King  of  Beasts.  He  was  the  spitting  Lyon  that  put  Mr. 
Bnchbeck's  Learned  Pig  to  the  blush.  La  the  "Gimcrack 
Mnsemn"  was  to  be  seen  a  wax  figure  called  the  American 
Orator,  representing  a  member  of  Congress,  in  solemn  debate, 
spitting  in  the  eye  of  his  opponent  to  clear  it  from  the  mist  of 
prejadioe-t  For  two  years  reference  was  constantly  made  to 
the  "spitting-record." 

To  these  taunts  the  Eepublicans  replied  by  declaring  that 
Griswold  received  what  he  had  long  deserved,  that  he  was  a 
puree-proud  aristocrat,  and  nicknamed  him  "Knight  of  the 

*  Oawtte  of  the  United  States,  Febraaiy  6,  1V98. 

f  Among  the  poems  was  one  addressed  to  the  owner  of  the  learned  pig,  and 
called  "The  Lion  and  the  Fig." 

"  Tell  US  no  more  of  your  learned  little  Fig, 
In  dze  a  mere  runt,  though  in  science  ystj  big. 


Can  the  grunting  little  thing,  which  jou  set  so  very  high  on, 
Be  compared  to  our  beast,  the  great  and  mighty  Lyon  ? 
Ton  boast  your  little  I^  can  spell  the  hardest  word ; 
Did  yonr  Uttle  I^g  erer  wear  a  wooden  sword  f  " 

Tet  uiotber  contains  these  stanzas,  to  be  sung  to  "  Tankee  Doodle  " ; 
"  Pm  ragged  Mat,  the  Democrat, 
Berate  me  as  you  please,  sir. 
True,  Paddy  Whack  ne'er  tum'd  his  back, 
Or  bow'd  his  head  to  Cxsar. 

"  Horum,  scorum,  rendum,  roarum, 
Spittam,  spattam,  aquirto. 
Tog,  rog,  derry  meny,  rawhead  and  bloody  bones, 
£Bng,  langalee,  nobody's  hurt,  0 1 

"  We  Lions  bold  abominate 

To  court  the  great  and  wealthy, 
I  did  it  not  in  Vermont  State, 
I  sha'n't  in  Philadelphia. 

••  Nor  was  I  to  the  Congress  sent 
To  dress  like  coxcomb  fine,  sir, 
To  cringe  before  the  President, 
And  taste  his  cake  and  wine,  sir." 

Oaiette  of  the  United  States,  May  8, 1798. 
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Rheom-ftil  Conntenance."  For  several  days  after  the  vole  he 
came  to  the  House  with  what  then  passed  for  a  walking-etick, 
but  would  now  be  called  a  cudgel  The  chance  to  nae  it  sooe 
came.  Lyon  was  in  Lis  seat.  Prayere  had  been  said,  but  the 
House  not  called  to  order.  Rising  from  his  place,  Griswold 
walked  across  the  floor  with  his  cudgel  in  his  hand,  stopped  in 
front  of  his  enemy,  and  began  to  beat  him.  The  act  waa  a  moat 
cowardly  one,  for  the  Vermont  member  was  seated,  and,  it  ia  j 
believed,  waa  without  a  stick.  Nothing  so  shameful  a^jr^ui 
took  place  in  Cong^ress  till  Brooks  entered  the  chamber  of  ll 
Senate,  and  in  a  manner  yet  more  cowardly  beat  down  Chark 
Sumner,  and  left  him  senseless  on  the  floor.  Lyon  roee 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  rushed  toward  Griswold  to  grappl 
with  him.  But  he  fell  back,  striking  as  he  went.  When 
two  were  clear  of  the  seats,  Lyon  rushed  to  the  fireplace 
caught  up  the  tongs.  The  next  moment  Griswold  beat  thci 
from  liis  hand,  and  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with  the  cac 
Lyon  now  ran  around  the  clerk's  table,  and  into  the  narrot 
passage  between  the  wall  and  the  Speaker's  chair.  Tlicre  the 
two  grappled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  During  all  the 
fracas  the  Speaker  looked  on  with  manifest  delight.  Some 
members  now  raised  the  cry  of  Order!  order  I  Others  hM> 
tened  into  the  passage,  seized  Griswold  by  the  legs,  and  dragged 
him  o£E.  The  Speaker  began  to  rap  on  tlie  table,  and  call  the 
members  to  their  seats.  A  friend  hurried  to  Lyon,  and  pnt  a 
cane  in  his  hand.  Lyon  then  went  in  search  of  Griswold, 
found  him  drinking  water  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rootn,  and 
struck  him.  But  the  by-standers  interfered,  and  the  fight  came 
to  an  end.  A  few  men,  whose  sense  of  decency  was  not  dnllcd 
by  party  hate,  demanded  that  both  of  the  qnarrellers  should  be 
expelled.  The  motion  went  to  the  Committee  on  Privilegee. 
The  committee  reported  against  it,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-three  to  twenty-one,  sustained  the  report.  To  in- 
clude Lyon  in  such  a  motion  was,  the  Federalista  declared, 
really  unjust.  He  had  done  nothing.  He  had  merely,  in  the 
most  quiet  manner,  submitted  to  a  good  beating.  That  sorely 
was  ptmiahment  enough.* 

•  The  figbt  WH  tbe  occasion  of  a  new  outbre*k  of  po«trT  uul  autooni.    Tbfl 
most  cUbomte  poem  b  The  Spaakicd ;  or,  Heroitiu  ImproTcd.     A  CoogrcHioiul 
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Here,  exclaimed  the  Republicans,  is  a  fine  display  of  the 
nsnal  behavior  of  the  party  of  the  cloven  foot.  These  are  the 
men  who  boast  of  being  the  "  friends  to  order."  With  pockets 
full  of  English  guineas,  they  are  ever  turning  up  their  eyes 
and  holding  up  their  hands  at  the  insolence,  the  violence,  the 
bratal  conduct  of  the  French.  Their  presses  teem  with  abusive 
boob  and  pamphlets.  Their  newspapers  are  full  of  infamous 
lied.  Yet  they  can,  when  the  time  comes,  be  guilty  of  acts  so 
low  that  the  meanest  sans-culotte  in  all  France  would  not  com- 
cait  them. 

Each  of  these  charges  was  trtie.     Griswold  had  disgraced 
himself  and  his  party,  and  his  party  had  never  yet  suffered  a 
cliancc  of  putting  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  a  bad  light 
to  pass  by  unused.     Not  a  publication  on  the  matter  appeared 
in  Europe  but  it  was  quickly  reprinted  here.     Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  said  to  have  been  sold  of  the  "  Cannibals' 
Progress,"  the  "  Bloody  Buoy,"  the  "  History  of  Jacobinism," 
the  *'  Warning  to  Britain,"  and  the  "  Incursion  of  the  French 
into  Franconia."   Some,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  were  "  em- 
bellished with  striking  copper-plates  "  far  from  rude ;  others, 
translated  into  German,  were  read  by  the  farmers  in  the  val- 
leys of  Pennsylvania.     Every  packet  that  came  from  St.  Bar- 
Dlomew  or  St.  Kitts,  or  from  Cura§oa,  brought  news  of  ships 
rerhauled  and  phmdered,  of  sailors  beaten,  and  cargoes  seized 
and  confiscated  by  the  French.    The  names  of  more  than  three 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  captured  by  the  French  since  July, 
170(1,  were  known  at  the  State  Department.     Under  such 
headings  as  "  Abominable  French  Fraternity  "  or  "  Some  Fra- 
ternal Grips,"  "  Sans-culotte  Piracy"  or  "  Dear  Sister  France," 
tlie  Gaxette  gave  the  Federal  version  of  what  were  beyond 
doubt  most  high-handed  and  insolent  acts.    A  French  priva- 
jr,  it  was  firmly  beheved,  lay  in  wait  below  Reedy  Island 
outward-hound  ships.    A  wager  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
laid  that  in  three  montlis  the  French  would  actually  come  and 
take  the  vessels  from  our  very  wharves.     Before  the  three 

DiapUj  of  Spit  and  Cudgel.  A  Poem  ia  Four  Cantos.  By  an  American  Yoatb. 
8m,  alM,  The  Bouse  of  Wisdom  in  a  Bustle.  A  Poem  doscriptire  of  the  Noted 
Battle  latelj-  fought  in  C — ng — bb.  By  Geoffry  Touchstone.  Versification  of  a 
Letter  from  a  Political  Character  in  Philadelphia  to  hiB  Friend  in  Conneciicut. 
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months  were  out  a  French  privateer  did  sail  into  Rebellic 
Roads,  and,  in  full  view  of  the  docks  and  •veharves  of  Cbarl 
ton,  burnt  an  English  vessel  to  the  water's  edge.  Yet  ew 
this  could  not  move  the  Republicans.  They  would  do  n< 
till  they  heard  from  France.  What  little  French  newa 
be  gathered  from  the  captains  of  the  packets  and  Bnows 
most  fragmentary  and  conflicting.  On  one  day  the  American 
envoys  were  said  to  have  been  well  received  ;  on  another  tlier 
were  reported  to  have  been  arrested  at  Paris.  Now  there  was 
Btrong  likelihood  of  a  war.  Now  they  were  framing  a  firm 
and  lasting  treaty  of  peace.  One  captain  had  seen  numbers  of 
American  ships  with  double  sets  of  hands  hurrying  to  depart 
before  the  French  declared  war.    A  second  would  give  tltc 


conversation  between  Talleyrand  and  the 
^1  Stiites  had  sent  to  make  peace.    **  \re_ 
tod  the  Frenchman,  "to  break  with  Enj 
the  Americans,  "  we  are  not."     *•  Wei 
ind^am  commanded  by  the  Directory 

Not  one  of  the 


very  words 

Minister  thei 

you  instruct 

land?"     "Nc 

I,"  replied  Taliey 

enter  into  negotiatioi^Bl  no  other  plan."  * 

stories  was  true. 

The  powers  of  the  envoys  were  ample.  Their  instnicti 
were  clear  and  full.  They  were  bidden  to  consult,  negotiai 
and  treat  on  all  claims  and  causes  of  difference  between  t 
United  States  and  France.  They  might  even  sign  a  nc 
treaty  or  convention,  and,  in  that  event,  five  leading  princfpl 
were  to  be  their  gnide:  The  United  States  would  bear  no 
blame  or  censure  for  her  conduct ;  none,  therefore,  was  to  be 
bestowed  on  France.  No  aid  was  to  be  promised  during  the 
present  war.  No  engagements  were  to  be  made  inoonsif  t<  <u 
witli  prior  treaties.  No  restraint  on  conunerco  was  to  bo  ad- 
mitted. No  stipulations  made  under  which  French  tribunals 
could  be  set  up  within  the  United  Stat€fl.t 

With  such  powers  and  instmctionfl  tlie  envoys  set  off,  and 
entered  Paris  on  the  evening  of  October  fourth,  1797.  Their 
letters  wore  soon  presented,  cards  of  hospitality  secured,  and, 
on  Saturday,  the  fourteenth  of  October,  negotiations  may  b© 

*  Oucttc  of  tbc  United  Statei,  Juu^rjr  8  and  4,  1798. 
f  Sec  "  InBtractioDs"  and  "  Full  Power*  "  in  the  Presidont's  MaMag«  to  Cs»> 
great,  April  3,  1798. 
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said  to  have  begun.   On  that  day  a  Major  Mountflorence  called. 
He  Baw  General  Pinckuey,  told  him  of  a  talk  with  M.  Asmond, 
private  secretary  to  Talle;jTand,  and  declared  the  French  Di- 
rectory were  much  exasperated  at  some  passages  in  the  Presi- 
dent's last  speech.     Xo  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  for  four 
days.    Then  a  M.  W.  came,  saw  General  Pinekney,  declared 
a  il,  X-  was  a  man  of  liigh  repute,  and  that  confidence  might 
be  placed  in  every  word  he  said.     That  same  evening  M,  X. 
called.    When  he  was  alone  with  General  Pinekney  the  object 
of  Ms  coming  was  stated.    The  Directory,  and  two  members 
of  it  especially,  were  wroth  at  some  sentences  in  Mr.  Adams's 
Bpeech.    These  must  be  softened  or  explained  away ;  besides, 
a  gnm  of  money  was  required  for  the  private  pocket  of  the 
Directory,  and  a  loan  must  be  promised  to  ^jninco.    These 
tilings  done,  all  differences  with  France  w(^^b  at  au  end. 
The  demands  did  not  come  direct  from  Tal^^^H,  but  from 
a  gentleman  in  whom  the  Minister  put  goHKPusty  a  M.  Y. 
What  the  hated  passages  were,  how  much  me  loan  must  be, 
M.  X.  did  not  know ;  but  the  "  douc^to^  for  the  pockets  of 
the  five  directors  must  be  twelve  hundila  thousand  livres,  or, 
in  English  money,  fifty  thousand  pounds.    Pinekney  was  aa- 
tounded.     He  could  not,  he  said,  even  consider  the  proposition 
till  it  had  l>een  made  to  his  colleagues,  and  this  M.  X.  must 
do.    After  some  higgling  an  agreement  was  reached.    Pinek- 
ney was  to  call  on  M.  X.  and  formally  request  liim  to  repeat 
the  proposition  to  the  three  envoys.     M.  X.  was  to  comply, 
and,  that  no  misunderstanding  might  arise,  the  proposition  was 
to  Ixs  submitted  in  ink.     Pinekney  made  the  visit,  and  X.  was 
invited  to  breakfast  with  Gerry  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first,  and  there  make  such  explanations  as  the  envoys  might  see 
fit  to  ask.    He  promised  to  do  so ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth,  he  came  and  said  that  M.  Y.,  tlie  trusted  fiiend  of 
Talleyrand,  would  make  the  explanations  himself.    That  even- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  in  Marshall's  room,  the  envoys  met  X. 
and  Y.    The  Directory,  Y.  said,  were  angry.    They  had  not 
acknowledged  nor  received  the  American  Ministers,  nor  given 
M.  TallcjTand  leave  to  speak  with  them.    But  that  Minister 
never  could  forget  the  kind  things  done  to  him  when  he 
;ht  a  refuge  in  the  United  States.    M.  Y.  came  not  as  a 
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diplomatic  character ;  he  was  clothed  ■with  no  authority.  He 
was  merely  M.  Talleyrand's  trusted  friend  come  to  make  a 
few  propositions.  These  once  accepted,  M.  Talleyrand  would 
plead  with  the  Directory,  and  beg  it  to  give  a  public  audienoB 
to  the  envoys  from  the  United  States.  As  he  s[>uke  he  drew 
from  a  pocket  a  French  translation  of  the  President's  speech, 
pointed  out  the  passages  offensive  to  the  Directory,  and  dic- 
tated some  propositions,  which  M.  X.  wrote  down. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1796,  James  Monroe  had  a 
private  audience  of  the  Directory,  presented  his  letters  of  re- 
call, and,  before  he  left,  was  addressed  by  Barraa  in  thece 
words :  "  By  presenting  this  day  to  the  Executive  Directory 
your  letters  of  recall,  you  give  to  Europe  a  very  strange  Eight 
France,  rich  in  her  liberty,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  victories, 
and  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  nut  abase  bereelf 
by  calculating  the  consequences  of  the  condeeoeitsion  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  wishes  of  her  ancient  tynmte. 
The  French  llepublic  hopes,  however,  that  the  sucoeason  of 
Columbus,  of  Kaleigh,  and  of  Penn,  always  proud  of  their 
liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to  France.  Thej 
will  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous  friendship  of  the 
people  of  France  with  the  crafty  carcases  of  certain  perfidioaB 
men  who  seek  to  bring  them  once  more  under  their  aiicie 
yoke.  Assure  the  good  people  of  America,  Citizen  Mini 
that,  like  them,  we  adore  liberty,  that  they  will  always 
our  esteem,  and  that  they  will  find  in  the  French  people  that 
Republican  generosity  which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as  well 
as  caoBe  its  sovereignty  to  be  respected.''  * 

On  this  speech  of  fiarraa,  and  on  the  whole  l»ehavior  of 
France,  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  addressed  Congres8,t  made  some 
timely  remarks.  M.  Y,  now  had  the  face  to  demand  thjut 
these  remarks  should  be  recalled ;  nay,  more,  that  it  should  be 
formally  declared  in  writing  that,  in  the  speech  of  fitrrw, 
there  was  nothing  offensive  to  the  Govenmient  of  the  United 
States.  This  done,  and  the  statements  of  the  three  other  ob- 
jectionable passages  recanted,  France  would  be  ready  to  nuke 
a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States.  "But,"  said  M-  Y^ 
"  but,  gentlemen,  I  vrill  not  disguise  from  you  that,  tlus  satis- 

*  Uoaroe'E  View,  p.  898,  has  %  Bligbtl;  different  Tomon.       f  lUj  IS,  1797.  j 
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faction  being  made,  the  essential  part  of  tlie  treaty  remains  to 
be  adjusted.  You  must  pay  money ;  you  must  pay  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  money."  He  then  went  away  with  M.  X.,  promising 
to  breakfast  with  Gerry  the  next  day. 

When  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  M.  Y.  was  reminded 

that  a  Iiint  had  been  di"opped  that  the  demands  regarding  the 

Fpeech  might  be  satisfied  in  another  way.     What  was  this 

wnr?    M.  Y.  did  not  know ;  he  had  merely  his  own  opinion. 

He  thought  money  would  do  it.     How  much  money  he  could 

not,  of  course,  say.     He  might,  if  the  gentlemen  wished  it, 

suggest  a  sum.    The  gentlemen  did  wish  it,  and  he  then  said 

there  were  to  be  had  thirty-two  millions  of  florins  of  Dutch  ro- 

tcriptions.     They  would  in  the  market  bring  no  more  than  ten 

shillings  in  the  pound;  but  they  might  be  assigned  to  the 

United  States  at  twenty  sliilKngs.     When  asked  if  the  fifty 

Aousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  Directory  were  to  be  added 

to  the  rescriptions,  he  answered  Yes. 

Astonished  at  such  insolence,  the  three  envoys  went  to 
another  room  to  consult.  When  they  came  back  they  brought 
with  them  a  written  answer,  read  it,  and  gave  M.  Y.  leave  to 
copy  it  if  he  pleased.  M.  Y.  grew  angry  and  refused.  You 
treat  the  money  demand,  said  he,  as  if  it  came  from  the  Di- 
rectory. It  does  not  come  even  from  the  Minister.  I  have 
snggeeted  that  you  oflfer  the  money  in  place  of  the  painful  ac- 
knowledgment the  Directory  will  surely  demand  of  you. 
We  understand,  said  the  envoys,  that  the  proposition  was,  in 
form,  to  be  ours ;  but  wo  believe  tliat  it  comes  substantially 
from  the  Minister.  You  have  brought  no  credentials,  it  is 
true  ;  but,  relying  on  your  honor,  we  have  believed  that  what 
you  said  came  in  reality  from  the  Minister,  and  we  have 
talked  to  yon  just  aa  we  would  to  M.  Talleyrand  himself. 
We  cannot  consider  any  suggestion  of  M.  Y.  as  not  having 
been  first  approved  of.  M.  Y.  said  something  about  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  Directory ;  how  that  it  would  exact  as  much 
u  was  paid  to  the  ancient  kings,  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
of  the  envoys'  couree,  and  went  away. 

M.  X.  now  came  back  alone.  After  some  idle  talk  about 
ynr,  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the  point.  It 
ia  money.    It  is  expected  that  you  will  oSer  money."    "  We 
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have  spoken  to  that  point,"  exclaimed  the  envoys,  "  very  ex- 
plicitly." "No,"  said  M.  X.,  "you  have  not.  What  is  yoi 
answer  1 "  "  It  is,"  said  the  envoys  with  spirit,  "  it  ia  N 
No  I  not  a  sixpence."  Then  he  again  presented  to  them 
dangers  threatening  the  United  States,  bade  them  cons 
the  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  declared  that  only  two 
three  of  the  five  Directors  wanted  a  douceur.  Merlin  wo 
not  take  a  livre  of  it ;  he  was  paid  by  others.  The  o\mera 
the  privateers,  said  the  envoys,  pay  Merlin.  M.  X.  noddud  aA- 
sent,  reminded  them  that  AmericA  paid  money  foi*  pcivce  v>i 
the  Algerines  and  the  Indians,  and  that,  if  she  could  do 
with  savages,  she  might  well  do  it  with  France.  lie  wm 
that  when  our  Government  made  a  treaty  with  the  Algerines  or 
with  the  Creeks,  money  was  known  to  l>e  the  basis  of  the  whole 
affair.  It  was  the  essential  article.  The  whole  nation  knew  it, 
and  expected  it  as  a  thing  of  course.  But  to  make  such  a  proi 
ositlon  to  France  would,  in  the  opiniou  of  tlte  United  Stal 
be  a  grosa  insult.  Does  not  your  Government  know,  exclaim< 
X.,  that  nothing  is  to  be  had  here  without  money  t 
there  is  not  an  American  in  Paris  but  could  have  told  you 

This  strange  negotiation  now  put  on  a  new  form.     ToWi 
tlie  close  of  an  October  day  *  Gerry  was  waited  on  by  a  Freai 
gentleman  named  M.  Z.     He  knew  Talleyrand  well,  and 
bidden  to  express  8urpri-»e,  not  uumingle<l  with  pain,  that 
American  envoys  had  not  called  on  the  Minister  as  priv 
men.     Of  the  three,  Gerry  alone  knew  Tulleynuul,  and, 
week  later,  went  with  M.  Z.  to  call.    The  French  Minimi 
began  the  conference.    The  Directory  had  paaaed  an  arriU. 
Thoy  would  demand  ex])lanation  of  some  parts  of  Ailamti's 
speecli.    They  would  have  reparation  for  others.    M.  Talle: 
rand  knew  how  the  envoys  must  feel  regarding  tliia  d 
But,  if  they  would  only  offer  money,  he  could,  he  was 
hinder  the  arrete  talking  effect.    Gerry  spoke  nothing  whii 
coidd  pass  for  Frenclu    He  asked  M.  Z.,  therefore,  to  say 
the  envoys  had  no  such  power.    Then,  said  M.  Talle; 
they  may  aasnme  it    Gerry  then  spoke  out  in  English,  pi 
tested  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  a  loan,  that  they  con! 
not,  as  men  of  honor,  assume  such  power,  but  that  they  wh 
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Three  days  later  General  Pinckney  was  approached  bj  s 
lady,*  for  in  France  a  diplomatic  aSair  would  have  been  tri- 
fling in  which  no  wonaan  bore  a  part.  She  knew  Talleyrand^ 
well,  was  sent  by  him,  and  began  by  expmsing  sorrow  for 
unsettled  state  of  the  envoys.  France,  said  she,  loaned  moDc 
to  America.  Why,  then,  will  not  America  loan  money  to* 
France  i  I  surely  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  M.  Talleyrand^ 
Yet  he  has  assured  me  a  loan  must  be  made.  Without  it  yoi^H 
may  stay  six  months  and  your  negotiation  will  not  take  on^™ 
step  forward.  Mr.  Pinckney  thought  the  envoys  might  as 
well  go  away  at  once.  Then,  said  she,  a  rupture  will  follow, 
and  a  rupture  you  had  better  avoid ;  for  we  know  well  tljat 
there  is  in  America  a  great  and  flourishing  party  firmly  de- 
voted to  our  cause.! 

Her  information  was  correct.     And  never  before  had  that 
party  been  so  strong,  bo  active,  so  devoted  to  the  caoae  of 
France  as  in  the  mouth  of  March,  1798.     On  the  fifth  of  th 
month  the  President  informed  Congress  that  dispatches 
come  from  France ;  that  they  were  in  cipher,  and  that  aoi 
time  must  elapse  before  all  could  be  translated.    On  the  nim 
teenth  he  made  known  the  result.    The  mission  he  prononnc 
a  failure.    To  expect  anything  from  it  compatible  with 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  land  was  idle.     The  country 
ought  therefore  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.    The  coast  should 
be  defended.    The  arsenals  should  be  filled  up,  fotmdries  aQd_ 
armories  established,  and  the  revenue  made  secure.     The  mo 
ment  the  message  was  read,  a  great  change  took  place.     Ever 
Federal  member  was  filled  with  exultation,  and  evury  Uopul 
lican  with  dismay.    Not  one  of  them  yet  knew  tlie  ountents  i 

able  to  the  United  Sutes,  and  they  now  wish  to  be  serviceable  to  Fnutea.  Un 
standing  that  the  Freneb  Republic  has  aixtocn  millions  of  Vuich  r««crit>tlotia  M' 
Bell,  the  United  States  will  purchase  them  at  par,  and  irill  give  bcr  further  aasiaW 
ance  when  in  their  power.  The  first  arningciDent  bving  made,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  take  m«astires  for  reimbursing  the  equitable  domands  of  America 
arising  from  prizes,  and  to  give  free  Davigation  to  their  ahips  hi  futare."  Praif- 
dent's  Meaaage,  April  8,  1798,  Exhibit  0,  Letter  Ko.  4. 

•  l>ccomber  20,  17J>7. 

f  President's  Keasage,  April  8,  1798,  Exhibit  A,  Letter  Ko.  4.     The  <tin>a>Bliei 
of  the  envoys  were  of  course  in  cipher,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Wondh  «aniMft> 
ri«s  in  full    But  Pickering  withheld  them,  and  used  Instead  the  letwra  W,  X, 
mad  Z. 
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the  dispatches.  But  the  message  of  the  President  was  enough. 
Twice  had  oflFere  of  peace  and  amity  been  rejected ;  twice  had 
Ainerican  Ministers  been  received  with  scorn  ;  twice  had  Ameri- 
can citizens  been  treated  like  men  of  a  conquered  nation  bj  the 
five  Fi-euch  kings.  "Was  this,  they  asked,  never  to  end  ?  "Was 
France  to  drive  our  flag  from  the  ocean  and  our  Ministers  from 
her  soil,  insult  our  President,  and  tell  us  what  our  treaties  ought 
to  be?  Had  we  become  a  French  colony?  "Was  tliere  one 
spArli  of  patriotism  left  ? 

The  Republicans  denounced  this  as  the  "  war-hawk's  cry," 
lod  pronounced  the  President's  message  as  no  better  than  an 
^^pen  declaration  of  war.     But,  even  in  their  stronghold,  they 
Lid  now  become  weak.     In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  reso- 
latioDB  against  defensive  measures  were  quickly  voted  down. 
The  House  bill  to  arm  three  frigates  was  passed.    The  Senate 
voted  that  the  President  should  be  empowered  to  buy  or  hire 
sixteen  vessels  fit  for  war,  and  one  or  more  foundries  where 
cannon  could  be  cast.    A  motion  to  lay  an  embargo  was  lost. 

Nor  were  the  Republicans  slow  to  act.  Three  resolutions 
were  made  ready  by  them,  and  brought  in.  Richard  Sprigg, 
of  Maryland,  moved  them  in  the  House,  and  they  have  there- 
fore ever  since  passed  by  his  name.  The  first  stated  that,  as 
matters  then  stood,  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  United  States 
to  resort  to  war  against  the  Republic  of  France.  The  second 
declared  that  a  restriction  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  arming  of 
raercli  ant-ships.  The  third  urged  that  the  coast  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  The  debate  was  still  at  its  height  when  a 
call  was  made  for  copies  of  the  dispatches  the  envoys  had  sent. 
On  the  third  of  April  the  President  sent  them  in,  and  they 
were  soon  in  the  public  prints. 

The  pubUcation  was  most  timely.  What  the  Republicans 
called  the  "  "War  Message  "  had  been  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
angry  protests  from  every  Republican  newspaper.  Here,  it 
was  said,  is  food  many  wiU  fiud  hard  to  digest ;  gunpowder 
and  red-hot  balls.  The  man  from  Braintree  has  not  thought 
fit  to  decipher  the  late  dispatches  for  public  and  legislative 
^  BW.  The  contents  he  holds  in  his  own  breast.  But  that  is 
^^BpQgh.  He  haa  seen  them.  He  has  made  up  his  infallible 
pHnd  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  only  remains  for  our  obe- 
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dient  Congress  to  do  it.  The  time  has  now  oome,  in  his  opin- 
ion, for  America  to  draw  the  sword,  break  her  neutrality,  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Europeaoi  war,  and,  O  tempores  t  take  hex 
place  by  the  side  of  the  tottering  Government  of  England.* 
Does  the  old  dotard  suppose  that  men  who  saw  the  sun  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village  of  Charlestown ; 
who  looked  over  the  ramparts  of  Bunker  Hill ;  who  grew  thin 
in  the  prison-ships  at  New  York ;  who  shivered  in  the  hnts  at 
"Valley  Forge ;  who  saw  theii-  plantations  laid  waste  by  Tarfe- 
ton's  men  ;  who  recall  the  glorious  October  morning  when  tho 
white  banner  of  France  waved  in  triumph  over  the  last  field 
of  the  Revolutionary'  War :  does  the  dotard  think  such  men  wil 
ever  lift  one  finger  in  support  of  the  British  tyrant's  crown  I 
The  crisis  which  the  British  faction  liave  so  long  been  prepu^ 
ing  is  now  at  hand.  Our  hot-headed  Federalists  are  in  tha 
suds.  They  know  not  what  to  do,  what  to  commimicato.  BulH 
if  the  country  does  not  now  awake,  it  may  sink  into  the  golf 
of  political  perdition  forever. 

When  the  dispatches  were  read  from  the  newspapers,  Um 
coimtry  did  awake.  Thousands  of  men  who  despised  John 
Adams,  who  detested  tho  Fedoraliste,  who  loatlied  the  infla- 
ence  Great  Britain  had  in  Federal  affairs,  now  turned  to  snj 
port  the  Government  with  vigor.  Their  hearta  were  stili 
warm  toward  France.  But  they  could  not  suffer  even  ao  o\i 
and  dear  an  ally  to  heap  up  insult  on  their  native  land.  Sue 
an  outburst  of  patriotism  had  never  before  been  seen.  It  be- 
gan at  PhiLadc'lphia,  and  spread  thence  as  fjist  as  the  post-rider» 
could  carry  the  news.  Night  after  night  at  the  theatre,  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  joined  in  one  mighty  shout  for  the  "  Prea- 
dent's  March,"  for  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  or  for  the  stirring  mode 
of  "Stony  Point."  Wliile  the  airs  were  being  played,  the 
wildest  excitement  prevailed.  The  audience  rose  to  their  foet, 
stood  u]X)n  tho  seats,  waved  hats  and  walking-sticks,  hh^^ 
cheered,  and,  when  the  piece  was  finished,  demanded  th^^^l 
should  be  given  over  and  over  again.f  Then  a  band  of  hardy 
Republicans  in  some  part  of  the  gallery  or  the  pit  would  call 
for  "  Q&  ira  "  or  the  "  Marseillaise  "  hymn,  till  their  cries  were 


*  BoitoB  Gaiettc,  April  3,  1798. 

f  GAzetto  of  the  D&ited  Suteti,  April  6, 179& 
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drowned  amid  a  Btonn  of  hisses  and  groans.    Not  to  be  out- 
done, the  Republicans  thereupon  bribed  the  mnsiclans  to  play 
no  Federal  tunes.     The  first  night  thej  refused  a  storm  of 
indignation  was  raised  in  the  theatre,  and  they  gave  way. 
Tlie  next  night  they  stood  firm  and  wei-e  well  pelted  for  their 
pains.    The  Federalists  were  highly  indignant.     The  theatre, 
said  they,  more  than  any  other  place  brings  men  of  all  classes 
together.     The  managers  should  tlierefore  pay  some  heed  to 
public  feeling  in  the  selection  of  the  music.    The  present  is 
no  time  to  grate  the  public  ear  with  those  Gallic  murder- 
ts,  "  Q&  ira "  and  the  "  Carmagnole."     The  enthusiastic 
or  T\-ith  which  the  " President's  March"  had  been  called 
for,  and  the  deafening  applause  with  which  it  had  been  greet- 
shonld  have  taught  them  this.     Is  it  the  purpose  of  a 
company  to  please  or  to  insult  the  public  i    The  action 
of  pelting  the  fiddler  and  smashing  the  fiddle  is  greatly  to  be 
condemne<I.    The  firm  and  dignified  conduct  of  leaving  the 
theatre  and  keeping  away  till  the  managers  solemnly  promise 
that  the  "  President's  March  "  shall  be  the  first  tune  played  in 
the  house,  is  much  to  be  preferred.* 

The  theatre,  the  Re})ublicans  protested,  was  a  public  house, 
and  the  managers  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  If, 
however,  they  were  determined  to  make  it  the  resort  of  the 
British  faction,  then  let  them  look  to  that  faction  for  8upport.f 
Every  earnest  Republican  and  true  patriot  would  keep  away. 
Thifl,  was  the  rejoinder,  is  greatly  to  be  wished.  Men  of  sense 
long  for  the  time  when  the  Jacobins  and  their  murder-shouts 
shall  bo  driven  from  every  decent  resort.  Let  them  desert  the 
tlieatre,  and  with  the  shillings  thus  saved  pay  some  of  their  old 
debts.  X 

While  the  factions  wrangled,  the  l>enefit-night  of  a  favorite 
wtor  drew  near.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  profit 
by  the  popular  will,  and  at  no  time  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  liad  so  fine  a  chance  of  profiting  by  the  popular  Avill  been 
offered  him.  Politics  ruled  the  hour.  The  city  was  full  of 
excited  Federalists,  who  packed  the  theatre  night  after  night 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  shout  themselves  hoarse  over  the 

•  OtzetVe  at  the  United  States,  April  17  aad  18,  1798.  f  Aurom. 

X  Gazette  of  tbe  United  States,  April  23,  1708. 
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"President's  Marcli."     He  determined  to  make  use  of  this 
fact.    He  would  take  the  Marcli,  find  some  one  to  write  a  few 
patriotic  stanzas  to  soit  it,  and,  on  the  night  of  his  benef  t, 
sing  them  to  the  house.     Some  Federahsts  were  consulted, 
were  pleased  ^vith  the  idea,  and  named  Joseph  HopkinscMi  M 
the  man  best  fitted  to  WTite  the  words.     He  consented,  and  iii_ 
a  few  hours  "  Hail,  Columbia  "  was  produced.     The  night  fo 
the  benefit  was  that  of  Wednesday,  the  twenty -fifth  of  April,1 
and  the  Gazette  announced  tliat  the  performance  would  conv^ 
prise  a  comedy  called  "  The  Itahan  Monk " ;  the  comic  open 
of  "  Rosina  "  ;  "  More  Sack,"  an  epilogue  on  the  cliaracter  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff ;  and  "  an  entire  new  Song  (written  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Philadelphia),  to  the  tune  of  the  'President's  Mardi,* 
will  be  sung  by  Mr.  Fox,  accompanied  by  the  fall  band  tad  • 
grand  chorus : 

"  Firm  united  let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  our  lil)erty ; 
As  ^  band  of  brothere  join'd, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find."  * 
Long  before  the  curtain  rose  the  house  was  too 
hold  tlie  thousands  who  clamored  to  be  let  in.    Those  who 
in  were  too  excited  to  wait  quietly  for  the  song.     At  last  tl» 
comedy  ended,  and  Mr.  Fox  appeared  upon  the  stage.    Eve 
line  was  loudly  applauded,  the  whole  house  joined  in  the  cho 
rus,  and,  when  the  veree  "  Behold  the  cluef  who  now  coi 
mandfi"  was  reached,  the  audience  rose  to  its  feet  and  chc 
tiU  the  building  Bli(X>k  to  its  foundations.    Four  times  the  Btxag^ 
was  encored,  was  demanded  again  at  the  end  of  the  pantomime, 
and  agaiji  at  the  close  of  the  play.f    A  few  called  for  "  ^a  ira,** 
but  were  quickly  put  down.     The  words  of  "Hail,  Columbia" 
were  printed  in  full  in  the  newspapers  of  the  following  day. 
The  Gazette  hoped  that  every  lady  in  the  city  would  practical 
the  music,  learn  the  words,  and  sing  them  at  the  next  rej)ed^^ 
tion;  then  perhaps  the  two  or  tlirce  French- Americans  who 
remained  might  feel  the  charm  of  patriotism  and  join  in  th^| 
chorus  of  the  song.     There  was,  however,  one  "  French- Amcri- 


*  Oazett«  or  the  United  SUtcs,  April  23,  179S. 
f  Guatt«  ot  the  Uaitod  SUtM,  April  20,  1798, 
17»a. 
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can"  in  the  dty  whom  no  Federal  song  conld  charm.  The 
editor  of  the  Aurora  treated  the  scene  in  the  theatre  with 
Ktter  contempt.  On  Wednesday,  he  assured  his  readers,  the 
admirers  of  BritiBh  lyranny  assembled  at  the  New  Theatre. 
The  managers  had  announced  on  the  plaj-bills  of  the  day  that 
a  new  patriotic  song  would  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Presi- 
denfs  March."  All  the  British  merchants,  all  the  British 
igentB,  and  many  of  our  congressional  Tories  attended  to  do 
hoaor  to  the  event.  When  the  wished-f or  song  came,  which 
contained,  amidst  the  most  ridiculous  bombast,  the  vilest  adu- 
lation of  the  Anglo-monarchical  party  and  the  two  Presidents, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  faction  knew  no  bounds.  They  encored, 
tiiey  shouted,  they  became  "mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Doric 
6od."» 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  question  as  to  what  tunes 
should  be  heard  in  the  theatre,  and  the  Federalists,  highly 
elated,  brought  out  new  songs  and  turned  the  play-house  into 
a  political  engine  of  great  power.  The  night  after  "Hail, 
Columbia"  was  produced,  the  "New  Yankee  Doodle"  was 
Bung  by  an  actor  in  full  sailor  dress.f  The  evening  follow- 
ing this,  "The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  a  serious  panto- 

*  Aurora,  AprU  29, 1798. 

t  Conntcy  Porcupine,  April  28, 1798.    Two  of  the  stanzas  were: 

L 
"  Columbians  all,  the  present  hour 
As  brothers  should  unite  us, 
Union  at  home  's  the  only  way 
To  malce  the  nation  right  us. 

Tankee  Doodle,  guard  your  coast, 

Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 
Fear  not,  then,  nor  threat,  nor  boast, 
Tankee  Doodle  Dandy. 

n. 

"  The  only  way  to  keep  off  war. 
And  guard  'gainst  persecution, 
Is  always  to  be  well  prepared 
With  hearts  of  resolution. 

Yankee  Doodle,  let's  unite, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy ; 
As  patriots  still  maintain  our  rights, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy." 

Spectator,  Hay  9, 1198. 
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mime  in  one  act,  was  jjerformed.     In  the  course  of  it  the 
player  who  took  the  part  of  the  illnstrions  general  proposed 
three  toasts.     When  the  third  was  offered,  every  man  in  the 
house  stood  up,  uncovered,  and  gave  three  huzzas.*    On  May^ 
day  Adams  attended  tlie  theatre  for  the  first  time  since  thej 
excitement  began.     The   play  waa  " Isabella;   or,  the  Pad-' 
lock."     But  the  box  where  the  President  aat  was  the  one  at- 
traction of  tlie  evening.     The  cheering  and  applauding  wor 
tremendous,  and,  at  each  interval  between  the  parts  of  the  per 
formance,  "Hail,  Columbia"  and  the  "New  Yankee  Doodle' 
wore  repeatedly  sung.     The  play  over,  a  band  of  Fe<leralis 
paraded  the  streets,  serenaded  the  President,  the  membera  of' 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  author  of  the  new  national  song.    And 
well  they  might  do  honor  to  Mr.  Ilopldnson,  for  he  had  rer 
dered  to  tlie  party  services  of  no  common  land.     Adams  n.< 
ognized  his  services,  and,  as  the  Republicans  delighted  to  poini 
out,  named  him  a  commissioner  to  frame  a  treaty  with  thfl 
Oneida  Indian6.f     Posterity,  too,  has  honored  Iiim,  for,  of  the 
innumerable  patriotic  songs  produced  by  tlie  men  of  that  day, 
"Hail,  Columbia"  is  tlie  only  one  sung  by  the  men  of  this. 

Addresses  and  memorials  to  the  PreMdent  meanwliile  camc^ 
pouring  in.     The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  addressed  bini^| 
the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  tlie  Select  and  Common  Conndla 
addressed  him  ;  the  citizens  at  largo  sent  in  a  memorial.  ^    The 
youth  of  the  city  and  Liberties  were  iufonued  that  copiee  of 
an  address  awaited  their  names  at  the  Library  aud  tlie  Citi 
Tavern.*     Hundreds  made  haste  to  sign,  and,  M-hile  they  did  i 
Peter  Porcupine  threw  out  a  suggestion,  which  they  spcedilj^ 
took  up.     When  the  young  men  went  to  present  their  address, 
let  every  one  of  them  mount  the  American  cockade  and  wear 
it  till  the  haughty  and  insolent  foe  is  brought  to  reason.    The 
writing  at  the  foot  of  the  address  wonld  be  seen  by  few  and 

*  "  1.  Hay  the  Bword  of  Tirtuo,  draws  in  the  cauw  of  freedom,  never  b$ 
iheathed  but  in  conquest 

"  2.  May  the  bicsuogt  of  llbertj,  aecurod  to  as  by  the  blood  of  oar  fortfath«n, 
never  be  forfeited  by  the  degeneracy  of  their  rodb. 

"  3.  The  i^teful  mcmnrr  of  those  hcroe*  who  fonght,  bt«d,  and  died  for  tba 
country."  '  Oazelte  of  the  United  Sutes,  April  88,  Hfl«. 

t  The  Dee,  Mny  2S,  1798. 

i  Gaxctte  of  the  United  Sutes,  April  H,  1707.  "  Ibid.,  ir«y  S,  17M. 
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remembered  by  none.    The  cockades  would  be  seen  by  the 
whule  city,  and  mark  out  the  wearers  as  patriotic  men.*    The 
thought  was  a  happy  one.    The  young  men  acted  upon  it, 
and,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  twelve  hundred  of  them,  each 
■with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  assembled  at  tlie  City  Tavern 
and  marched  thence  to  the  President's  house.f    As  he  came 
out  to  review  them,  the  crowd  saw  with  delight  that  he,  too, 
had  mounted  a  black  cockade.  ^    The  decoration  was  of  ribbon, 
folded  nearly  cii'cular,  was  fotir  full  inches  in  diameter,  and,  ou 
i  cocked  hat,  was  fastened  under  the  loop.     On  a  round  hat  the 
cockade  was  worn  on  the  left-hand  side  well  up  toward  the 
cpown.*    The  fashion  spread  fast.     Before  the  month  ended, 
each  city  and  town  boasted  a  baud  of  "Associated  Youth" 
rearing  the  Federal  badge.    At  Lauca£ter,  at  Alexandria,  at 
Baltimore,  at  New  Brunswick  and  Mount  Holly,  in  New  Jer- 
eey,  at  Portamouth  and  Boston,  at  Trenton  and  New  York,  in 
thi      "      ■  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  great  seats  of  learning  at 
C-i-  _  ,  and  Providence,  and  New  Haven,  men  far  too 

young  to  vote  drew  up  addreesea  warmly  supporting  the  Fed- 
eral catise. 

From  the  young  men's  meeting  at  New  York  came  most 
anbappy  consequences.  Brockholst  Livingston,  as  bitter  a 
Repablica.n  as  the  city  could  produce,  described  the  gathering. 
The  Argus  published  the  description.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish, 
a  Btripling  of  forty-eight  years,  said  the  vmter,  was  made  chair- 
man. Notwithstanding  liis  green  years,  he  accjuitted  hunself 
with  as  much  judgment  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
full-grown  man.  Master  Jemmy  Jones,  another  boy  not  quite 
sixty,  also  graced  the  assembly  with  his  presence.  It  was  truly 
pleasant  to  see  the  rising  generation  thus  early  zealous  in  the 
country's  cause.  |  Mr.  Fish  gave  the  paragraph  no  heed.  Mr. 
Jones  went  into  a  passion,  demanded  the  writer's  name,  met 
Livingston  a  few  evenings  after  on  the  Battery  walk,  took  him 
aside,  denounced  hira,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  beat 
him  with  a  cane.  Livingston  sent  a  challenge.  The  two  met 
in  the  Hoboken  fields,  and  Jones  fell     The  moment  his  death 


•  Countrjr  Poroipinc,  Msy  4,  1798. 
I  Porcupine's  GaxetU?,  Mny  8,  1798. 
I  K««  Jaaoj  Journal,  May  15,  1798. 
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t  Il)i(!.,  Mot  7,  1794. 
•  Ibid.,  May  W,  17»8. 
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was  known  the  Federalists  all  over  the  country  extolled  him 
a  martyr  to  tlie  cause.     Here,  thej  cried,  is  true  Jacobinism 
It  18  no  longer  safe  for  men  to  assemble  quietly  and,  in  tlte 
spirit  of  true  patriotism,  ofier  their  services  to  their  inrohed 
land.     For  doing  this  they  are  to  be  tirst  insulted  and 
shot.    Lot  every  young  man  remember  this.    Let  him  hon 
James  Jones,  the  martyr,  and  hold  up  to  universal  execratioa' 
Brockliolst  Livingston,  the  murderer.     Some  thought  Living 
Eton  should  have  been  mobbed.     The  New  York  patriotB 
seemed  to  them  too  tame.     New  York  Federalism  woj*  d 
Glared  to  be  half  sham.    How  often  had  the  "•President*' 
March"  been  played  or  called  for  at  the  theatre?    Trii 
cockades  were  to  be  seen  at  the  coffee-house  and  on  the  comei 
of  every  street.     But  how  many  black  cockades  were  visible 
At  Vauxhall  Gardens  a  Frenchman  actually  had  the  bol 
to  attempt  to  pull  the  American  badge  from  a  young  man's 
hat.     Yet  nothing  was  done  to  him.* 

This  offence  now  became  so  conunon  that  every  man  who 
wore  the  black  cockade  did  so  at  his  peril.  Some  were  way- 
laid at  night,  some  were  stopped  by  bullies  in  broad  daylight, 
some  were  compelled,  as  they  sat  in  the  taverns  or  before  thoir 
own  doors,  to  protect  their  badges.  All  the  arts  of  JaoobininD, 
it  was  charged,  all  the  base  manners,  are  played  off  to  "  down  " 
the  American  cockade.  Finding  threats  of  no  use,  the  French 
faction  have  tried  what  coaxing  wiU  do.  The  black  cockadi 
they  declare,  is  not  American,  but  English.  Thus  they  hop 
to  bring  up  cockades  of  all  sorts.  But  the  people  are  not  to 
duped.  They  well  know  that  the  black  cockade  was  worn  by 
the  American  army  during  the  whole  Revolutionary  War,  that 
it  is  worn  now  by  the  President,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
.hsis,  by  a  late  order,  commanded  that  it  shall  be  worn  by  evei 
'American  officer  and  soldier  of  our  forces  on  land  and  sea. 
Coaxing  having  failed,  the  Jacobins  now  openly  advised  to  p 
off  the  cockade  whenever  seen-f  For  this  advice  Govenn 
Mifflin  was  declared  to  be  re8]X)nsible. 

Unpopidar  as  the  Kepublicans  had  become,  they  were  by 
no  meana  cowed.    They  ridiculed  Adams  and  his  party 

*  Oasette  of  the  United  Sut«A,  May  10, 1798. 
t  Porcupine's  Gasette,  Xaj  IB,  16,  n«8. 
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proae  and  bad  verse,*  wore  the  tricolor  as  boldly  as  ever,  set 
up  Uberty-poles,  mocked  at  the  addresses  of  the  "  Associated 
Youth,"  bnmed  the  President  in  eflSgy,  and,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  insulted  him  in  toasts  and  speeches.    The  ninth  of  May 
luid  been  named  as  a  day  of  national  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.    Everywhere  it  was  observed,  but  nowhere  so  strictly 
18  in  New  England.    There  every  sermon  was  a  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  the  French.    One  preacher  drew  a  parallel  between 
the  tribute  demanded  of  Hezeldah  by  Sennacherib  and  the 
tribute  demanded  of  Adams  by  the  French.f    A  second  took 
for  his  text  the  mournful  message  which  Hezekiah  sent  to  the 
Fn^het  Isaiah. ;(    A  third  preached  against  Bepublicanism 
from  the  words, ''  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  O  Israel ! "    A  fourth  besought  his  hearers  to  despise  the 
passive  spirit  of  Issachar  and  not  become  servants  unto  tribute. 
The  preaching  and  the  fasting  gave  the  French  sympathizers 
great  offence,  and  a  few  at  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  deter- 
mined to  express  their  disgust  in  a  public  way.    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  of  May,  therefore,  the  post-rider  beheld 
near  the  meeting-house  the  efSgy  of  a  man  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, and  lying  in  a  fire.    To  a  post  were  fastened  an  inscribed 
board,  and  a  paper  with  some  doggerel  verse.^    At  Williams- 

*  A  Btanzt  of  one  of  these  Bongs  was: 

"  See  Johnny  at  the  helm  of  State, 
Head  itching  for  a  erowaj ; 
He  longs  to  be,  like  Georgy,  great, 
And  pull  Tom  Jcffer  downy. 

Yankee  Doodle,  sing  and  dance, 

Praise  the  British  Treaty, 
Vent  heavy  curses  'gainst  old  France, 
John  and  Harp —  will  greet  ye." 

Centinel  of  Freedom,  Hay  29,  179& 
f  T.  M.  Harris,  at  Dorchester  and  Hilton.  X  Sermon  of  Jedediah  Hone. 

*  On  the  board  were  the  words: 

"JOHN  ADAHS. 
Those  who  venerate  this  intended  despot  may  here  pay  theb  last  homage  to  his 
fCBudning  ashes." 

On  the  p^>er  were  the  lines : 

"  Adams,  the  great. 
In  envied  state, 
Issn'd  a  Proclamation, 
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borg,  in  Virginia,  the  students  of  William  and  Maiy  college 
subjected  liim  to  a  like  insult  on  the  fourth  of  July.  He  wai 
represented  as  receiving  a  "Royal  Addrefis,"  and  Bearching 
through  a  bundle  of  ready-made  answers  for  a  reply.  * 

Despite  such  scenes  in  New  England,  the  Republicans  were 
there  greatly  in  the  minority.  The  country  had  not  been  bo 
deeply  moved  since  tlie  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  battle 
Bunker  HilL  "  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for 
ute,"  l>ecame  the  Federal  slogan,  and  was  taken  up  and  re 
ed  all  over  tlie  laud  by  men  who,  much  as  they  loved  France, 
much  as  they  wished  to  see  her  demands  acceded  to,  were  still 
determined  that  those  demands  should  never  be  forced  upon 
the  nation  with  insults,  with  tribute,  and  by  threat*  of  war. 
Every  hour  the  war  fever  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  till  tba^ 
whole  people  seemed  ready  to  rise  up  in  anna.  The  young^^ 
men  associated  for  defence ;  the  merchants  made  generous  sub- 
scriptions for  ships-of-war  ;  the  women  worked  flags  and  bm- 
ners.  Even  those  who  had  the  knack  of  scribbling  verse  did 
something,  and  kept  up  tbe  fervor  of  the  hour  with  innnm 
able  patriotic  odes  and  songs.  "  Adams  and  Liberty  " 
as  popular  at  Boston  as  *'  Hail,  Columbia  "  was  at  Philadelpi 
or  "  Washington  and  the  Constitution "  at  New  York.t 

Tlial  each  fr««  SUtc 
Abstain  front  meat 
With  deep  humiliation. 
Let  'RiAt4x:rat9, 
Thoec  wnirry  brsto, 
Ec«p  fast  with  fear  and  noar&ing; 
But  we'll  coD8piro 
To  l.uilJ  a  Cru, 
Aiid  put  Ms  Image  banun^." 

MaiMchaacti*  Hcrtmty,  June  19,  IIO. 
*  Oolnmbian  ContincI,  Jaly  2S,  1708. 

I  The  ntnnbor  of  songs  written  under  tho  Influetiee  of  the  "  black  cockade,' 
and  long  iince  for^tten,  ia  enormoui.     flut  a  few  ataiuas  from  the  OMSt  ( 
tcristic  of  them  may  afford  aotne  idea  of  them  all : 

"  Tlif  Prcddcnt,  with  gooA  Intent, 
Three  cnroy*  aent  to  Pari», 
Bat  Cinq  TStea  would  not  with  'em  treat, 
Of  honor  France  ao  bare  ia. 

"  Tanlice  Doodle  (mind  the  tone), 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy, 
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tiie  inland  towns  volunteer  companies  were  formed,  and  ad< 
dresses  burning  with  Federal  zeal  prepared.  Along  the  Atlan< 
tie  border  nd  town  felt  too  poor  to  start  a  subscription  to  baild 
and  loan  the  Government  an  armed  ship.  Newbmyport  prom- 
ised a  twenly-gnn  vessel  in  ninety  days.*  At  Boston  the  sub- 
scription ran  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-iive  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  keels  of  two  frigates  were  speedily 
Iaid.t    At  Ifew  York  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in 

If  Frenchmen  come        »       «        • 
We'll  sp&nk  'em  bard  and  handy. 

"  Thio'  X.  and  T^  and  Madame  Sly, 
They  made  demand  for  money ; 
For,  08  we're  told,  the  French  love  gold 
As  itinging  bees  lore  honey. 
ChoroB,  etc 

"Bold  Adams  did  in '76 

Our  Independence  sign,  sir, 
And  he  will  not  give  up  a  jot, 
Tbo'  all  the  world  combine,  sir. 
Choms,  etc. 

"  Americans,  then  fly  to  arms, 
And  learn  the  way  to  use  'em ; 
If  each  man  fight  to  'fend  his  rights. 
The  French  can't  long  abuse  'em. 
Chorus,  etc." 


"  Adams,  the  man  of  our  choice,  guides  the  helm ; 
No  tempest  can  harm  us,  no  storm  orerwhelm ; 
Our  sheet-anchor's  sure. 
And  our  baric  rides  secure ; 
So  here's  to  the  toast, 
We  Columbians  boast. 
The  Federal  Constitution  and  the  President  forever  I " 
Newport  Mercury,  Jane  S,  1798;  Spectator,  May  20, 1798. 


"  Shall  Gallia's  clan  our  coast  inrade. 

With  hellish  outrage  scourge  the  mi^ 
Lunlt  our  nation's  neutral  trade. 
And  we  not  dare  our  rights  naintun  f 
Rise,  united  Harvard's  Band, 
Rise,  the  bulwark  of  our  land." 
Hamid  Patriotio  Ode,  by  Joseph  Story,  song  in  the  College  Chapel,  Jane  28. 
1798.    Colombian  Centinel,  June  30, 1798. 
*  Boston  Gazette,  May  28,  1798. 
t  MMnebofletts  Mercury,  June  16,  July  8,  1798. 
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one  honr.*  At  Portland  and  Port6month,t  at  Charleetou  nnd 
Salem,  at  ChatliaTn,  at  Norwich,  at  Philadelphia,  J  at  Balti* 
more,**  vessels-of-war  grew  rapidly  upon  the  stocks.  Mooej 
wafi  collected  at  Portland,  |  iu  Maine,  and  at  Charleston,'^  in 
Sonth  Carolina,  that  forte  and  earthworks  might  be  put  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  spacious  harbors  that  lay  before  those  towns. 
In  June  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  New  York  beheld, 
with  deep  regret,  "  the  finest  walk  in  all  the  world  "  torn  up, 
and  clumsy  cannon  frowTiing  over  an  earth  rampart  clo^  to 
the  Battery  walk.  That  the  work  might  go  rapidly  on,  each 
householder  was  urged  to  pay  ten  shlllLngs  a  day,  or  toil  him- 
self on  the  fort.  ^ 

On  the  fourth  of  July  the  newspapers  published  the  Doclaiv 
tion  of  Independence,  and  the  people  in  their  celebration  dis- 
played unusual  zeal.  Even  the  women  bore  a  part.  At  North 
Deerfield  numbers  of  them  met  in  a  "  Bower,"  sang  **  Adams 
and  Liberty,"  and  drank  toasts  and  cold  tea.  X  At  Middletown 
they  ate  a  cold  lunch,  toasted  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
and  marched  tlirough  the  towTi  to  the  liberty-tree,  whero  on 
old  relic  of  seventy -six  was  difiplayed.  J  At  Lancaster  X  and 
Pottstown,**  at  Philadelplaia  aud  York,tt  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  tlie  young  women  presented  stands 
of  colors  they  had  worked  to  volunteer  companies  of  young 
men.  $  J  Nor  did  the  debtors  in  the  Newark  prison  forget  th« 
day.**    With  the  militia  companies  that  kept  the  day  at 


*  Poreiipine's  Oixettc,  June  32,  1708. 
t  OolambMn  CentincI,  Juljr  II,  1798. 
t  Porcupine'*  Gazette,  June  13,  22,  Juljr  10,  \tM.    GuetU  of  the  Uidlcd 

States,  June  18,  1798. 

•  Porcupine's  Curtt^,  June  22  uiil  80,  17M. 

I  IfMMchuBetU  Uercury,  Juue  IS,  n»8.  *  Ibid.,  May  29,  1T98. 

0  Ibid..  Jul;  10,  1708. 
J  Mo»«chusetU  Memiry.  July   17,   1708.     One  of  the  ta«it«  wm, 

GftlUa  force  Columbia'^  sons  to  the  field,  let  it  bo  the  dul;  of  bcr  daugbl 
furnish  balm  for  their  woundt  and  laurels  for  Iheir  browa," 

J  Porcupine's  Gawlte,  July  H,  1798.        J  n.id.,  June  SO,  1798. 

**  Philadelphia  Ossetle,  July,  1708.       f'f  Porcupine's  Ga»tt«,  July  14, 1 

tt  Tmo  American,  July  4,  1708. 

**  Forming  a  procession,  Uicy  nMmfaed  about  the  priaon-jard.  Their 
waa  a  pair  of  tattered  brrccbes  huii|!,  with  the  pocket*  tarned  iaalde  oat, 
ooutable'D  dtalT.  On  the  top  of  the  atall  waa  aa  enpty  piuM  hwcirihtd  "' 
True  American,  July  19 
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ero6B-road  taverns  and  wayside  inns,  the  toasts  were  "  Millions 
for  '  '       ,  but  not  one  ceot  for  tribute,"  "The  wooden  walla 

^of  (  1,"  and  "  The  rising  navy  of  America." 

Their  pride  in  the  navy  was  soon  increased.    On  Friday, 
A|B  sixth  of  July,  the  sloop-of-war  Delaware,  Stephen  Decatur, 
Be  elder,  in  command,  set  sail.     Land  was  still  in  sight  when 
il      t  meix^ntman,  the  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  met  and  hailed. 
The  captain  declared  his  ship  had  been  boarded  and  hia  cargo 
L   plnndered  by  men  from  a  French  privateer  of  twenty  gons, 

■  told  in  what  direction  the  enemy  sailed,,  and  the  Delaware  went 
~  m  pursoit.     A  few  hours  later,  four  schooners  were  descried 

off  the  bow.     Wliich  of  the  four  was  the  privateer  Decatur  did 
not  know,  but  hia  ready  wit  suggested  a  ruse  which  enabled 

■  him  to  find  out.  He  pretended  to  be  a  merchantman,  stood 
H  off  as  if  fearing  capture,  and  quickly  had  the  privateer  in 
B  chase.    The  race  for  a  time  seemed  an  unequal  one.    The 

Frenchman  gained  steadily,  but,  when  he  had  come  near 
^  enough  to  see  that  the  Delaware  was  a  full-armed  sloop-of-war, 
B  he  turned,  fled,  was  captured,  and  the  next  day  brought  in  tri- 
B  uraph  int^  port.  This,  exclaimed  the  weai-ers  of  the  black 
P  cockade,  is  the  true  Federal  way  to  pay  TallcjTand  his  tribute. 
,     All  honor  to  Decatur  for  paying  the  first  instalment  so  prompt- 

Ily.*     A  new  era  has  begun.     A  good  work  has  commenced. 
Henceforth  neither  Sans-Culottes,  nor  Sans-Culottist  princi- 
ples, shall   find  a  home  in  America.     "  France,  terrible  to 
her  enemies,"  is  not  so  dreadful  as  the  Jacobins  would  have 
oa  to  snpposp ;  for  a  Frenchman,  mounting  fourteen  guns 
and  seventy  men,  has  pulled  down  the  tricolor  to  a  twenty- 
B  gtuj  sloop  manned  by  stout  Yankee  tars-f    But  the  victory 
:     did  far  more  than  destroy  the  Democratic  threat  that  in  a 
war  with  America  the  French  arms  would  never  know  defeat. 
!  It  inspired  confidence  in  the  little  navy,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  Federal  Government  was  really  labor- 
ing to  create. 

This  rising  navy  of  America,  as  the  Federalists  never  tired 
of  callmg  it,  numbered,  on  paper,  six  frigates,  twelve  sloops, 
and  six  small  vessels  of  war,  a  marine  corps  of  nine  hundred 
officers  and  men,  and  such  vessels  as,  built  by  the  subscription 

*  Columbioa  Ccntinel,  Julj  14,  1793.       f  P(»rcopiae'8  Gazette,  July  9,  1798. 
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of  public-spirited  men,  were  offered  to  the  I'reeident  for  pun^ 
chase  or  on  loan.*  The  oflBcers  to  command  them  were  in  exerj 
case  taken  from  the  merchant  marine.  Some  have  left  do  aame 
behind  them.  Others  were  fortunate,  rofio  in  time  to  gnai 
fame,  became  the  idols  of  the  nation,  were  feasted  and  /Htdf 
and  honored  with  medals  and  Kwords,  and,  at  the  xety  OQiMky 
gave  to  our  navy  that  reputation  for  courage,  for  efficicncjr,  for 
splendid  deeds,  which,  despite  the  stupidity  of  CongraaSi  bas 
ever  since  been  maintained.  Among  them  were  Samuel  Nich- 
olson, the  iirst  officer  that  ever  issued  orders  on  the  Constiti^ 
tion's  deck;  Thomas  Truxtun,  who  took  the  French  frigate 
L'lnsurgente ;  Andrew  Sterrett,  who  in  time  brought  in  tlte 
French  corvette  Berceaux ;  William  Bainbridge,  David  Porter, 
Charles  Stewart,  Isaac  Hull,  John  Rodgers,  and  the  tw<>  I>t!<3i- 
turs,  father  and  son.  To  make  the  service  yet  fnore  ctiide 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created^  Benj: 
Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  appointed  to  it,  and  the  ufiadra  of 
navy  were  no  longer  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

James  M^ Henry  was  still  Secretary  of  War,  and  Lad  oodfiC, 
his  oixlers  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  respectable 
lighting  men,    Tho  force  of  the  six  old  regiments  bad 
creased.     Twelve  new  regiments  of  infantry,  and  six  tJt>op6 
dragoons,  to  serve  during  the  French  troubles,  had  boon  aildod, 
and  the  regular  anny  tJius  made  to  number  thirteen  thoiuuid 
men.     To  command  them,  two  major-generals,  an  iDspeetof'    , 
general,  and  four  brigadiers  were  prci\'ided.    The  eliief  coi^H 
mand  was  given  to  a  heutonant-general,  and  for  this  post  tl^^ 
whole  country  agreed  that  but  one  maii  was  6t.     Four  hun- 
dred tltonsand  dollars  was  set  apart  to  buy  arms,  and  the  Pteai 
dent  bidden  to  accept  the  services  of  such  oompanios  as 
volunteer,  and  have  tliem  well  trained  and  drilled.     Bi 
provisional  army  was  to  have  no  pay  till  actually  summoned 
the  field,  for  tho  coffers  of  the  Treasury  were  far  from  fi 
By  tho  most  liberal  estimating,  the  revenues  of  the  ooun 
would  not  yield,  the  Secretary  thought,  a  penny  over 
millions  of  dollars.     The  interest  on  tho  public  >i  '  ^  ' '     it 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  the  loan  due  the  UnittMl  Ilank, 

*  These  ehip«  tho  PrvnEdent  mu  bidden  to  ptircluse  by  u  Imo  of  i 
cent  stock.    The  kmount  so  issued  ma,  la  round  niunbcn,  $TlI,T00i 
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»nd  tlie  money  granted  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City, 
woulil,  of  this  income,  consume  seven  millions  and  a  half. 
The  President,  therefore,  was  given  power  to  borrow  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  any  way  he  could,  and  two  millions  more  on 
the  credit  of  a  new  and  odious  tax. 

The  tax  was  direct,  and  fell  on  two  kinds  of  property, 

d'welling-houses  and  slaves.     For  every  slave,  man  or  wench, 

frwn  twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  was  to 

be  required  of  the  owner.     For  every  house,  out-house  and  lot, 

which  in  the  market  would  bring  two  hundred  dollars,  forty 

cents  were  to  be  paid.     At  this  rate,  a  fifth  of  one  per  cent, 

the  tax  remained  tiU  property  worth  five  hundred  dollars  was 

reached.     Then  the  rate  was  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 

dollars  till  a  valuation  of  one  thousand  was  reached.    On  estates 

of  thirty  thoasand  dollars  a  tax  of  three  hundred  was  laid. 

Had  Congress  stopped  at  tliis  point,  adjourned,  and  every 

iber  hastened  to  his  home,  the  Federal  party  would,  un- 

abtedly,  never  have  dated  its  downfall  from  the  early  days 

'  of  July.     But  the  hour  of  the  party  was  come.     Four  years  of 

Dnteet  with  tlie  Eepublicans,  in  which  neither  calumny  nor 

was  spared,  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Federalists  with 

[longings  for  revenge,  which,  at  the  height  of  power,  they  went 

take.    Ilaving  provided  ways  and  means  to  defend  the 

xtry  from  French  attacks  without,  they  were  detormined 

[by  some  moans  to  punish  French  sympathizers  for  attacks 

'  within.    To  James  Lloyd,  of  Maryland,  belongs  the  crtfdit  of 

,  having  found  one.     The  Senate,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  him 

t  leave  to  present  a  bill  to  define  and  punish  the  erirao  of  sedi- 

and  define  in  precise  terms  wherein  the  crime  of  treason 


I  section  declared  that  every  Frenchman  was  an  enemy 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  give  him  aid  or  comfort  was  trea- 
son, *pnnishablo  with  death.  Another  defined  mispiTsion  of 
treason.  A  third  had  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  men  who 
oonapired  or  combined  to  withstand  the  execution  of  United 
States  laws.  The  fourth  provided  that  any  one  who,  in  speech 
or  print,  justified  France  or  defamed  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  should  suffer  punishment  by  imprisonment  or 

But,  moat  happily,  for  such  tyranny  even  a  Federal 
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Senate  was  not  prepared  The  first  and  second  scctionfi  were 
stricken  out.  The  third  and  fourth,  slightly  changed,  went 
down  to  the  House.  There,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speakfer, 
the  fourth  of  Lloyd's  sections  was  dropped,  a  new  one  put  ii 
the  third  of  March,  1801,  fixed  for  the  exjnratioa  of  the 
and  a  provision  added,  that  in  libel  suits  truth  might  be  gi^ 
in  evidence. 

A  strange  series  of  events  encouraged  the  Senate  to 
the  bill.     Ten  days  before  a  letter,  written  by  Talleyrand 
the  American  envoys  at  Paris,  came  out  in  the  Auron''s  ool- 
nmns.     The  whole  city,  the  whole  country,  was  amazed.*    On 
the  fourth  of  May  the  President  had  sent  to  Congreas  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  the  envoys  had  written  to  M.  Talleyrani 
Again,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  Adams  in  a  message 
copies  of  the  accounts  of  two  interviews  the  envoys  had 
with  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    But  not  even  a 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  document  the  Aurora  published  in 
full  had  yet  come  to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    How,  then,  it  was  asked,  did  Bache  obtain  iti    To  tbo 
Federalists  the  way  was  clear.     Bache  was  a  hireling  of  the 
Directory  and  in  open  correspondence  with  Talleyrand, 
editor  of  one  newspaper  declared  that  a  man  named  Kidd4 
bad  come  from  Paris,  that  he  bore  dispatches  from  the  Dir 
tory  for  Bache,  that  he  had  delivered  them  punctually, 
that  the  letter  pubUshed  in  the  Aurora  was  one  of  the  lot 
The  editor  of  another  evening  paper  a-sserted  that  a  clerk  froj 
TallejTand's  office  had  given  two  packets  to  a  man  named 
that  ho  left  the  ship  soon  after  her  arrival  off  the  Amer 
coast,  and  that  one  of  the  packet*,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Frenc 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  addressed  to  Benjamin  Fr 
Bache.  ^  John  Kidder,  when  called  on,  gave  his  version  of  tl 
affair.     He  bad  sailed  on  the  snow  William  from  France, 
the  same  vessel  was  a  passenger  named  Lee,  who  beggod  hii 
to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  well-knov 
citizens  of  America.     One  was  for  Genet.     Anotlier  was  for 
Bacie.    These  packets  had  all  been  put  in  the  post-offioe  at 
New  York.*     Confident  that  they  had  now  caught  the  editor 

*  Anrora,  Jooe  10,  1798.  f  Ooxette  of  the  raited  Sl*tes,  June  18,  I79H. 

t  PhlUdclphk  Gazette,  Jane  18, 1798,  *  Aiaericu  DtOljr  Adrertiser,  Juaa  19,  ITM. 
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of  the  AttPora  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  French- 
men, the  Federalists  printed  the  letter  of  Jolm  Kidder  as  a 
handbill*  and  scattered  it  over  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
act  led  Samnel  M.  Hopkins  to  reply,  Mr,  Lee,  Mr.  Kidder, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  fellow-traveUers  from  Paris  to 
BordeaTix.  Mr.  Lee's  intended  departure  from  Paris  being 
known  some  time  before  he  left,  a  bundle  of  letters,  ns  was 
customary,  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  These  he  sorted  and 
looked  over  in  the  presence  of  friends.  Several  packets,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  addressed 
to  Genet,  Baclie,  and  Citizen  Monroe,  excited  the  attention  of 
them  all,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  letters  ought 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lee  and  Hopkins  left  the 
snow  at  sea,  and,  by  mistake,  some  of  the  packets  fell  into 
John  Kidder's  hands.f 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  followed  by  one  from 
Mr,  Lee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Citizen  Buche.  It  was  by  mistake  that  they 
were  left  with  Mr.  Kidder.  The  others  bearing  the  French 
seal  had  been  given  up  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.^ 

Meanwhile  Bache  had  an  interview^  with  Mr.  Kidder,  pub- 
lished it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  denial  of  the  charge  of  being 
an  agent  of  the  French.  He  even  went  before  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelpbia,  took  an  oath  that  the  Talle^Tand  letter  hud  not 
come  to  him  from  France,  but  from  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  raysteriooB  packet  dropped  by  Kidder 
in  the  poet-office  had  not  yet  been  seen.*  Three  days  later  a 
measengor  from  the  Secretary  of  State  entered  the  office  of 
the  Aurora  and  laid  the  packet  on  the  table.  Bache  detained 
the  messenger,  and  sent  a  clerk  for  two  witnesses  to  be  present 
at  the  breaking  of  the  seals.  Joseph  Clay  and  Mathew  Carey 
came.  They  found  on  the  packet  the  words  "  Au  Citoyen  B. 
F,  Bache,  imprimeur,  k  Philadelphie  " ;  on  the  seal,  "  Repnb- 
liqne  Fran^aise,"  "Relations  ExUirienres,"  and  above  and  be- 
low the  seal  two  indorsements  by  men  of  note.  ||   When  opened, 

•  June  ao,  1798.  f  New  York  Gazette,  June  21,  1708. 

t  Ibid.    AUo  Aurora,  Jane  38,  1798.        *  Aurora,  June  21,  1708. 

I  "  Reoeired,  Jane  SOtb,  frooi  William  Lee,  Olir.  Woloott,"  and  under  iha 
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this  terrible  packet,  wliich  for  a  week  had  kept  the  whole 
country  in  excitement  and  alarm,  contained  two  Imrmleee  pam- 
phlets in  the  French  tongue.* 

The  angry  editor  now  gave  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
probable  history  of  the  affair.  "William  Lee,  it  was  quite 
likely,  sent  word  to  Government  that  the  suspicious  letters 
were  in  bis  hands,  and  asked  what  should  be  done  with  tliem. 
To  discover  anything  to  feed  the  flagging  system  of  alarm  was 
a  strong  temptation.  IJut  the  subject  was  a  delicate  one.  To 
receive  another's  property  without  leave  was  dangerous  ;  so  it 
was  arranged  that  Oliver  Wolcott  should  go  to  New  York,  see 
the  letters,  pick  up  what  information  he  could,  and  decide  if 
it  was  well  to  violate  every  principle  of  law  and  honor,  break 
the  seals,  and  get  at  the  contents.  But,  while  he  was  perform- 
ing this  shameful  journey,  two  mouthpieces  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Congress  were  bidden  to  charge  the  editor  with 
being  a  hired  agent  of  France.  Such  charges,  made  in  so  re- 
spectable a  place,  would  be  most  damaging.  Besides,  it  was 
ten  to  one  the  editor  would  not  be  able  to  clear  himself.  If 
the  packet  contained  dangerous  matter,  he  was  surely  lost.  If 
it  contained  nothing  of  moment,  to  destroy  it  and  say  Captain 
Pender,  of  the  St.  Albans,  who  boarded  the  snow  William, 
Lad  taken  the  letter,  was  easy.  Tliat  such  a  packet  had  ever 
existed  would  then  he  quite  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  cloud  of 
calumnies.  Most  happily,  Kidder  implicated  Lee.  Lee,  to 
clear  himBelf,  declared  tlie  letters  had  been  given  up  to  Gov- 
ernment, The  secretaries  were  thus  made  answerable,  and  the 
packets  were  produced.  Ilaving  made  this  charge  against  the 
Government,  Bache  proceeded  to  deny  the  reports  spread  that 
he  was  arrested,  that  he  was  in  jail,  that  he  had  fled.  Through 
a  channel  almost  official  he  heard  tliat  an  order  for  his  arrest 
was  actually  signed.  What,  he  demanded,  is  the  purpose  of 
these  reports?  To  intimidate  me?  to  force  me  to  fly?  to  make 
me  seem  to  own  my  guilt  ?  But  what  was  my  conduct  f 
When  denounced  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  did  I  truckle  t  No  I 


seal,  "  Received  in  the  mail  from  New  York,  June  22, 1798,  T.  Pickering."    An- 
rors,  June  26,  1798. 

*  "  Lcttr«  d'un  Franf&i^  i  M.  Fitt,"  and  "Seconds  lettre  d'on  Fnu>;ais  &  M. 
Pitt."  » 
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I  dared  my  calumniators  to  the  proof,  and  gave  them  the  epi- 
thets their  conduct  deserved,  Fi-om  the  dawn  of  the  persecu- 
tion the  spirit  of  my  paper  steadily  rose.  So  it  ever  shalL 
And  who  are  the  persons  who  have  taken  on  themselves  to 
violate  the  rights  and  injure  the  character  of  the  editor  ?  They 
are  officers  not  even  known  to  the  Constitution.  Creatures 
of  the  Executive,  and  subject  to  his  wiD.  Shall  such  men 
he  above  the  law?  intercept  private  correepondence  and  run. 
private  character  down  ?  If  they  are  not  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice  for  tlieir  arrogance,  it  is  because  they  fear  the 
tribunal  of  the  press  more.*  The  day  after  this  article  ap- 
peared, Bache  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libeUing  the  Presi- 
dent, Congreee,  and  the  Secretary  of  State.f  The  same  day, 
June  twenty-sixth,  Mr.  Lloyd  brought  in  his  bill.  The  title 
he  gave  it  was  "  An  Act,  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  '  An 
Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States ' "  i  but  the  people  called  it  the  Sedition  Law,  and,  in 
their  execrations,  coupled  it  with  another  more  infamous  still 
to  which  Adams  had  just  affixed  his  name.  "  An  Act  con- 
cerning aliens,"  or  the  Alien  Law,  had  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  House  on  the 
nineteenth.  To  do  this,  the  repreaentativea  turned  from  the 
consideration  of  a  very  similar  biU  of  their  own,  a  bill  for  the 
restraint  of  dangerous  and  seditious  persons,  which  had  been 
long  under  debate.  Gallatin  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  tliis 
was  done.  Both  were  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  piirpose 
was  the  removal  of  aliens  from  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
believe  tlie  genei-al  Government  could  do  this.  All  powers 
vested  in  the  Government  were  either  distinctly  specified  in 
the  Constitution  or  were  snch  as  were  necessary  for  carrying 
the  specified  powers  into  effect ;  for  an  amendment  provides 
that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States.  Nobody 
contended  that  a  right  to  remove  aHens  was  given  to  Congress 
in  so  many  word^i,  but  that  it  was  impUed.  One  member 
found  it  in  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.    This  could  not 

•"The  Plot  UnrBveUed."  Aurora,  Juno  2R,  1708.  S«e,  olso,  »  pamphlet, 
"Truth  Will  Out!  The  Foul  Charges  of  the  Tories  against  the  Editor  ot  tho 
Aurora  repelled  by  Positive  Proof  and  Plala  Truth,  and  his  Base  CAlummators 
put  to  Sliaine,"  .     f  Aurora,  June  27,  1798. 
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be,  because  the  bill  was  not  for  commercial  but  for 
purposes,  and  affected  not  only  alien  merchants,  but  aiieo* 
generally.    Another  found  it  in  the  clanse,  ''CongreaB  thaH 
have  power  to  lay  and  cuUect  taxee,  duties,  impoets,  and  exeisei, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States."     It  came,  he  said 
the  authority  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare.     To  construe  the  clause  in  this  wise  was,  QaOatis 
held,  a  mistake.    The  meaning  was  not  that  Congree*  ia  die 
first  place  should  lay  and  collect  taxes,  and  in  the  second 
place  provide  for  the  general  welfare ;  but  that  taxes  ehon 
be  laid  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
common  defence  and  general  welfare.    Othere  took  a  ge: 
ground,  and  maintained  that  the  Government  could  do  an 
thing  necessary  to  preserve  and  defend  itself.     If  this  were 
why  were  limitations  sot  by  the  Constitution  f     Suppose  a  6sai 
gerous  conspiracy  existed,  and,  to  meet  it  effectually,  CongreaB 
thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus,  could  sueii 
an  act  be  passed  t    No,  not  unless  there  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution,  "  actual  rebellion  and  invasion,"     There 
was,  then,  clearly  no  general  ground  for  this  power  to 
out  aliens,  no  direct  grant  of  such  power,  nothing  from 
it  can  be  implied.     Was  there  no  clause  by  which  it  was  fo: 
bidden  ?    Congress,  p.iys  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  articl 
Bhsdl  not  proliibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  perso: 
as  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States  ehall  think  proper 
admit.     How,  then,  can  it  pass  an  Alien  Bill  i    To  say  tl 
expression  *'  such  pereons  "  means  slaves  is  absurd.    The  woi 
are  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons.    Can  slaves  mi 
grate?    No;  they  are  imjwrted,  and  the  prohibition  therefora 
applies  both  to  emigrants,  who  come  Itecause  tliey  wish  to, 
to  slaves,  who  come  because  they  are  brought. 

The  Federalists  argued  that  "  admit  * '  had  a  special  m^ 
ing  and  made  a  special  law  necessary,  and  tliat,  until  the  Stat 
paseed  laws  declaring  they  did  admit  aliens,  Congress  had 
power  to  keep  aliens  out.  Express  power  to  do  an  act  was  not 
necessary.  Every  session  bills  wore  passed  for  which  no  ex- 
pressed power  was  given.  Tlie  bank  charter  was  one  case. 
The  Extradition  Law  was  another.    The  war  powers  of  Co; 
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gresB,  thej  held,  were  all-sufficient  to  justify  the  act  concem- 
ing  aliens,  and,  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  to  forty,  carried  the  bill. 
On  June  twenty-fifth  the  President  approved.     He  thus  be- 
came vested  with  power  to  send  away  all  such  aliens  as  lie 
jndged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States, 
or  had  reason  to  think  were  hatching  treason  or  laying  plots 
against  the  Government.    Should  any  one  so  ordered  to  depart 
be  fonnd  at  large,  without  a  license  to  remain,  ho  might  be 
imprisoned  for  three  years  and  could  never  become  a  citizen. 
Aliens  imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  the  act  were  subject  to  re- 
moval from  the  country  on  the  order  of  the  President,  and  on 
voluntarily  retnming  to  reimprisonment  for  such  time  as  the 
Frcddont  might  think  the  public  good  required.    That  no 
aliens  should  escape,  sea  captains  were,  after  July  first,  1798, 
to  make  report  in  writing  of  the  names,  ages,  and  places  of 
birth  of  all  foreigners  brought  over  in  their  sliips.    Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  were  given  cognizance 
of  offences  arising  under  the  law.     Aliens  sent  away  were  to 
be  free  to  carry  goods  and  chattels  with  them,  and  dispose  of 
property  left  behind  in  any  manner  they  pleased.*     The  law 
was  to  expire  two  years  from  the  day  of  passage,  and  the  day 
of  passage  by  the  Senate  was  the  twenty-spcond  of  June.f         i 

Tlie  fame  of  this  remarkable  act  has  cast  deep  in  the  shade 
that  of  two  others  equally  severe  on  alien  friends  and  alien 
enemies.  The  first,  enacted  some  weeks  before,  amended  the 
naturalization  law,  lengthened  the  necessary  term  of  residence 
to  fourteen  years,  and  provided  that  foreigners  seeking  natural- 
ization must  declare  their  intentions  five  years  before  the  time 
for  obtaining  papers.     Aliens  coming  to  dwell  in  the  United 


*  While  the  Alien  Bill  was  pending,  Hurophrc/  Marshall  wrote  a  poem  of 
•neutr-four  stanzas,  which  be  called  The  Aliens:   A  Patriotic  Poem.     By  II. 
Marslmll,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.    Occasioned  hy  the  Alien  Bill,  now  ht- 
for*  the  Senate,  Uay  15,  1798.    Save  M  a  literary  curiosity,  it  is  worthlesB.    Aa 
a  cariosity,  the  first  stanza  will  do  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole : 
"  In  Europe  bom,  a  prostrate  land. 
They  grew  to  di.4duin,  a  station ; 
Where  most,  to  tyrants,  stoop  and  bend, 
Like  slaves  of  base  bred,  condition." 
Faased  by  the  Senate  June  S.    Amended  and  passed  by  the  Hoase  Jane  SI. 
lenta  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  June  22.    Signed  by  the  President  Jane 
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States  after  the  passage  of  the  act  must  be  i     "         1.     Soch 
as  were  enemies  could  never  become  citizen  as  were 

friends  mmst,  before  taking  the  oath  of  citizenship,  produce 
certificates  of  registration  in  proof  of  residence  in  the  ooaaxxj 
for  fourteen  years.  By  the  second,  enacted  some  weeka  later, 
the  President  was  given  the  right,  in  case  of  war  declared 
invasion  threatened,  to  seize,  secure,  or  send  away  all  reside 
aliens,  whether  natives  or  adopted  citizens  of  the  hostile  n.att 
Neither  of  tliese  laws  was  ever  carried  into  effect,  jet  hun^ 
of  timid  and  harmless  emigrants  gathered  their  property  and 


1 

rem 


liaving 


already  beco: 


m^_ 
'4 


fled.     Factious  men  remained ;   for, 

citizens,  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Alien  Act,  b 

unluckily  for  them,  not  of  Lloyd's  Sedition  Law, 

This  act  was  carried  in  the  Senate  on  the  fourth  of  July,  by 
three  votes  in  the  House  on  the  tenth,  and  was  directed  againist 
seditious  acting,  speaking,  writing,  publishing,  and  putting 
print.  Henceforth  any  hothead  who  conspired  with  intent 
oppose  a  Uiw  of  the  Ignited  States,  who,  by  intimidation,  hi 
dered  any  person  holding  place  or  office  from  doing  what  hi 
duty  required,  who  caused,  advised,  even  attempted  to  proc 
any  insurrection,  riot,  or  unlawful  gathering,  behaved 
tiously,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor, 
might,  on  conviction.  l>e  fined  as  much  as  five  thousand  dol--' 
lars  and  imprisoned  for  as  long  a  time  as  five  years,  TliJa,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  was  the  worst  form  sedition  could  take,  and 
next  to  it  came  writing,  printing,  uttering,  jinblighing,  or  caus- 
ing, procuring,  or  willingly  and  knowingly  helping  any  one  to 
write,  print,  or  publish  any  false,  scandtdous,  and  malidona 
writing  against  the  Government  or  against  the  Senate  or 
House,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent 
defame  and  bring  them,  severally  or  collectively,  into 
pute.  For  this  offence  the  greatest  fine  was  two  thoosam 
lars  and  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  two  years, 
offender  might  at  the  trial  give  the  tmtii  of  ti>e  matter  ooi 
taincd. 

Republicans  cried  out  against  the  bill  as  nnooostitatioi 
as  violating  the  rctsurvcd  powers  of  the  States^  the  liberty 
the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  epoccL     Fe<leralistfi  maim 
that  hberty  of  the  press  did  not  mean  licentionsness,  and 
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freedom  of  speech  only  meant  a  right  to  say  anytliing  and  be 
an5werable  to  the  party  harmed.  I  have,  said  one,  liberty  to 
drive  a  horse ;  but  does  that  mean  I  may  nm  down  and  injure 
every  one  I  meet  on  the  road  ?  Another  pointed  out  that  Vir- 
giiiia,  whose  representatives  were  so  fierce  against  the  bill,  had 
a  law  against  swearing,  which  was  only  exercising  the  liberty 
of  speech ;  and  a  law  against  seditious  writing,*  though  the 
State  constitution  distinctly  said,  "the  freedom  of  the  press 
canoot  be  restricted  except  in  despotic  governments."  So, 
too,  New  Hampfiliire.  Then  the  supporters  of  the  bill  heated 
fach  other  by  reading  long  and  abusive  articles,  full  of  that 
atrocious  kind  of  slander  which  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  and 
the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece  alone  knew  how  to  write. 

For  passing  the  act  there  was  unquestionably  great  provo- 
cation. No  man  who  has  not  waded  through  the  political  lit- 
erature of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  depiths  of  falsehood,  of  knavery,  of  calumny, 
of  shameful  abuse  to  which  it  is  possible  for  writers  of  pam- 
phlet* and  editors  of  newspapers  to  descend.  Yet  the  Sedition 
Law  was  most  untimely  and  unwise.  Had  the  Federalist  con- 
greeemen  assembled  in  caucus  and  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  make  themselves  more  hated  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, by  what  means  they  could  destroy  their  present  power,  by 
what  means  they  could  turn  thousands  of  "  black  cockaders  " 
into  bitter  and  inveterate  foes,  they  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  found  a  means  so  efficient  as  tlie  law  against  liliel- 
lons  and  seditious  writing.  Hamilton  saw  this  plainly,  and 
begged  them  not  to  set  up  tyranny.  Energy,  he  reminded 
them,  was  one  thing ;  violence  was  another.  But  they  would 
not  listen  to  him.  Their  faces  were  set  toward  destruction. 
And,  from  the  day  the  bill  became  law,  the  Federal  party  went 
steadily  down  to  niin. 

And  what,  asked  the  Eepublican  newspapers,  is  a  libel  ?  A 
libel  is  whatever  a  Federal  President,  Marshal,  Judge,  and 
Grand  Jury  choose  to  make  it.  The  President  orders  the  prose- 
cution. The  process  goes  out  in  his  name.  He  appoints  the 
Marshal.  The  Marshal  summons  the  grand  and  petit  jurors, 
aiid,  in  a  largo  city.  Federal  Tories  for  this  duty  may  be  had 


*  An  Act  of  December,  1792. 
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in  plenty.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Federal  judges  are  Hkewiae 
named  by  the  President,  who,  if  they  behave  well,  may  make 
them  Envoys  Extraordinary,  as  he  did  of  John  Jay.*  Does 
any  man  hope  for  an  impartial  trial  before  6uch  a  trihnnal  as 
this?  The  thing  is  an  infamous  mockery  of  justice.  The 
moment  tlie  law  takes  effect,  the  Democrat  who  squints  at  the 
President  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  will  be  guUty  of  sedition. 
To  look  at  him  through  an  opera-glass  will  subject  tlie  man  to 
misprision  of  treason.  To  utter  the  disoi^nizing  syllable  Bo ! 
to  a  goose,  ^vill  be  treason  in  the  last  degree,  f  To  laugh  at  :ho 
cut  of  a  congressman's  coat,  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  Frenchman, 
to  let  him  sleep  in  your  bed,  will  be  treason.  $  When  election 
time  comes  roun<l,  it  will  no  longer  bo  safe  to  speak  of  a  mem* 
ber's  doings  in  the  House  lest  it  "  bring  him  into  contempt  and 
disrepute."  **  Do  the  Tories  really  think  their  gag-law  will  be 
obeyed  i  If  one  knows  a  member  to  be  actuated  by  bad  and 
wicked  motives,  sliaU  he  not  say  so  ?  Can  any  man  read  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  say  such  freedon^  of  epeech 
can  be  abridged  ?  Certainly  not.  (  The  independent  citizens 
of  America  will  never  be  deterred  from  a  manly  censure  aa 
their  servants.  May  the  hand  be  palsied  and  the  voice  grov 
dumb  that  slirinks  from  such  a  task,  let  the  threats  of  the  senr- 
ants  of  the  people  be  ever  so  loud.^  As  for  the  c  i 
proposed  this  gag,  let  him  Ixavo  that  kind  of 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  ruftian  who  burned  down  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  Give  the  name  of  this  Tandal.  this  Goth, 
this  Ostrogoth,  this  Hun,  to  be  a  byword  among  the  nations  I 
Hold  him  up  while  living  to  the  execration  of  nionldnd.  Con- 
sign him  when  dead  to  the  abhorrence  of  posterity.  ^ 

There  is  an  old  saw,  replied  a  Federal  journal,  that  tlie 
galled  horse  will  wince.  Benedict  Arnold  complained  of  the 
Treason  BilL  Parson  Burrouglts  thought  the  laws  against  Irarg- 
lary  an  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  man.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Jacobins  now  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  the  Sedition 
Bill.  X    For  his  share  in  the  hue  and  cry  the  editor  of  the  In- 

*  Oreeniotra  Daily  AdrerUscr,  JuIt  11, 1708.  |  Ibid.,  July  S,  1798. 
f  Cutft  United  States  Recorder,  July  8,  1798.           ^  Ibid. 

X  IndcpcDileat  Chroniole,  July  A,  179S.  0  Ibid.,  Jan«  19,  I7M. 

•  Ibid.,  July  19,  1798.  ;  Colombian  Centinol,  Jaly  9«.  IT98. 
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dependent  Chronicle  was  soon  expelled  from  the  Fire  Society 
at  Boston,*  and  the  editor  of  the  Time  Piece,  on  a  charge  of 
libel,  put  nnder  arreet.f     But  the  first  to  he  tried  and  con- 
victed was  he  the  Federalists  named  the  Beast,  from  Vermont. 
Mtttthew  Lyon,  while  the  Sedition  Bill  was  on  its  passage 
through  the  House,  wrote  and  diepatched  a  letter  J  which, 
after  Adams  signed  the  hill,  was  read  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
Tennont  Gazette.     The  letter  was  no  worse  than  those  hnn- 
dredfi  of  honest  gentlemen  were  constantly  exchanging  through 
the  mails  or  uatrosting  for  delivery  to  the  care  of  private 
knds ;  no  worse  than  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mazzei,  than  Adams's 
letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  than  the  yet  more  famous  letter  in  which, 
two  years  later,  while  the  Sedition  Law  was  still  in  force,  Ham- 
ilton maligned  Adams.     But  Lyon  had  long  been  a  marked 
man.    Hi»  conduct  in  the  House,  his  fracas  with  Griswold,  his 
iatred  of  idle  show,  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  ene- 
nu'es  now  took  tlieir  revenge.    He  was  no  sooner  at  home  than 
he  was  arrested  for  libel  on  three  counts.    The  letter  to  the 
Gazette  was  one.     Reading  some  extracts  at  a  pohtical  meet- 
ing from  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  Baldwin  wa.s  the  second. 
Abetting  the  publication  of  the  Barlow  letter  in  fnU  made  the 
third.    This  Barlow  is  memorable  as  the  only  one  of  our  conn- 
tryraen  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  pro- 
duce an  American  Epic  Poem.     But  a  better  title  to  immor- 
tality ifl  the  inf anions  part  he  bore  in  enticing  ignorant  French- 
-  men  to  buy  and  settle  the  lands  of  the  Scioto  Company  on  the 
Ohio.    Toward  Adams,  Barlow  felt  the  same  contempt  which 
any  man  who  admires  poetry  must  feel  toward  the  scribbler 
who  debased  the  English  language  by  writing  "  The  Colum- 
biad,"  and,  when  he  heard  that  John  Adams  was  choeen  Presi- 
[  dent,  he  poured  out  his  thoughts  on  the  pohtical  situation  in  a 
letter  to  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  brother-in-law  and  a  member  of 
Congreas.    The  letter  abounded  in  objectionable  passages ;  but 
the  one  selected  by  the  prosecutors  of  Lyon  contained  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  the  answer  of  the  House  to  the  Presi- 
j dent's  speech  of  April  third,  1797,  had  not  been  "an  order  to 
[fiend  him  to  a  mad-honse." 


•  Independent  Chronicle,  Ju!j  16,  1798.  |  Ibid. 

I  Dated  June  20.    Pu«t-niiikcd  PliilftJelphU,  July  7,  17W. 
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Lyon  in  his  own  letter  denounced  the  faat-day  prockma- 
tion  as  using  the  "  sacred  name  of  religion  as  a  state  engine  to 
malie  mankind  bate  and  persecute  each  other  " ;  lamented  that 
"every  consideration  of  the  public  welfare  was  swallowed 
in  a  continual  grasp  for  power,  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ric 
lous  pomp,  foolish  aduktion,  and  selfiBh  avarice " ;  and 
while  good  men  were  turned  away  for  "independency  of  senti- 
ment," "moan  men"  got  places.  WLen  the  trial  came  he 
conducted  big  own  case,  and  began  by  challenging  some  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  chosen  by  tlie  Mai-sbaL  But  the  Judge  do- 
med the  right  of  challenge,  and  berated  him  for  not  knowing 
the  law  of  his  own  State.  Then  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  some  of  his  charges  by  making  a  witness  of  the  Judge. 
Have  you  not,  asked  Lyon,  have  you  not  often  dined  with  the 
President  and  seen  his  ridiculous  pomp  and  parade?  The 
Judge  protested  that  on  such  occasions  he  had  seen  only  a 
decent  simplicity,  and,  when  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned, 
Bcolded  the  prisoner,  fined  him  one  thousand  dollars,  and  com* 
mitted  him  to  the  jail  for  four  months. 

The  jail  was  at  Vergennes,  and  waB  a  fair  e^xximcn  of 
horrible  dens  in  which,  all  over  the  countr}',  our  aiatptnrs 
fined  criminals  and  debtors.    Though  the  season  was  late 
the  weather  cold,  the  autliorities  wo«ld  give  him  no  stove. 
With  great  reluctance  they  consented  to  put  glass  in  the  one 
window  that  lighted  the  cell.    No  one  Beems  to  have  been 
kind  to  him  but  the  jailer,  the  parisli  parson,  and  a  man  named 
Byrd,  the  most  acrimonious  of  all  the  Federalists  at  Vergennea^^ 
Tet  he  was  not  forgotten.*     Jamee  Lyon,  a  son,  kept  hiiH 
father's  canse  before  the  public  in  a  little  publication  which 
he  called  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  and  Repositorj'  of 
portant  Political  Truths.    The  truths  were  such  as  were  cot 
tained  in  Livingston's  speech  on  tlie  Sedition  Bill,  in  the  pr 
sentments  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  by  Grand  Juries,' 
and  county  meetings  in  Virginia  and  Tennossoe,  and  in  extracta 
from  the  Aurora  and  like  Republican  prints.     Ilis  friend  pet 
tioned  Adams  to  release  him  from  jail,  but,  when  tni\d 
Lyon  had  not  signed  the  paper,  Adams  refused.     To  reli 
his  distress,  a  lottery  was  started,  bis  houses,  his  lands^  his  mills, 

*  The  Scourge  ut  Aristocrac;,  vol.  i,  No.  4,  pp.  1S4-IM. 
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his  fousdij  made  the  prizes,  and  tbe  people  urged  to  be 
prompt  in  saving  from  poverty  the  first  eacrifice  oa  the  altar 
of  Sedition.  In  the  call  were  some  strong  expressions,  and 
the  Government,  to  ite  shame,  had  the  printer  of  the  Gazette 
fined  and  imprisoned.  Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
started  a  subscription  to  pay  the  fine ;  his  district  re-elected  him 
to  Congress ;  and  some  friends,  to  revenge  his  cause,  girdled 
the  apple-trees  in  the  orchards  of  the  men  who  testified  against 
him,  and  celebrated  his  release  fiom  ''  the  Federal  Bastile  "  in 
tt  "  Patriotic  Exultation."  * 

Insult  and  violence  were  everywhere.  Young  men  at  New 
York  were  stopped  in  secluded  places  and  stripped  of  their 
black  eockades-t  At  llackensack  village  a  huge  liberty-cap 
had  during  four  years  adorned  the  top  of  a  tall  polo.  The  cap 
was  now  denounced  as  a  symbol  of  the  exploded  Jacobinism 
of  ninety-three,  as  an  offensive  link  between  America  and 
France,  was  pulled  down,  buried,  and  an  eagle  put  up  in  its 
place.  X    At  Newbnrg,  liberty-poles  were  raised  and  inscribed 

*  The  poem  song  on  that  occasion  was  written  by  Citizen  IlBsvrell,  of  the  Ycr- 
moDt  Qaxette,  and  oontainB  these  stanzas : 

"  Come  take  a  glass  and  drink  Us  beblth, 
Who  ia  a  friend  to  Lyon, 
Firat  martyr  under  Federal  low 
The  junto  dared  to  try  on. 


"  The  liberty  of  speech  and  press, 
Our  sacred  right  by  charter, 
Our  Constitution  shall  express 
When  Jacks  arc  at  low  water." 

la  another  song  was  this : 

"  The  freedom  of  speech,  to  discuss  and  debate 

On  the  deeds  of  our  servants  who  govern  the  State, 
We'll  never  resign  to  the  sticklers  for  power, 
Though  courtiers  and  sycophants  frown  and  look  sour." 
See  ■  broadside,  "  Patriotic  esuItaUon  on  Lyon's  release 

from  the 
Ver 
Federal  Bastile  in  gen  State  of  Vermont, 

nes, 
Bennington,  third  day  of  release,  February  12,  1799.    No  thanks  to  Power." 
f  A  reward  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  one  guilty  of 
Uiis  offence.     American  D.iily  Advertiser,  July  12,  1798, 
J  New  York  Oawrtte,  July  11,  1798. 
VOL.  II. — S6 
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"  No  British  Alliance,  No  Sedition  Bill"  *  They  soon  came 
down.  A  third  cap  was  taken  from  the  flag-staS  at  Newarlcf 
One  August  day  a  party  wearing  black  cockades  rode  into 
Mendham,  a  little  village  not  far  frotu  Morrietown,  in  Js«? 
Jersey,  cut  down  the  liberty-pole  and  took  away  the  cap.  F( 
this  the  Mendham  men  were  taunted  by  a  New  B; 
newspaper  ob  cowards.  Stung  by  the  reproach,  they  gave 
notice  in  the  Elizaljethtown  newspaper  that,  on  a  certain  day, 
another  pole  should  be  raised,  and  deiied  the  Federalists  tu 
come  and  cut  it  down.  X  As  Matthew  Lyon  passed  tlirough 
Trenton,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  groaely  insulted,  hustled, 
and  followed  far  out  of  town  by  a  crowd  smd  a  band  of 
fiddlers  playing  the  Kogue's  March.*  The  same 
awaited  him  at  New  Brunswick.  |  When  Gallatin 
Heading  a  great  mob  surrounded  the  tavern,  while  some  m' 
cians  played  the  Rogue's  March,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  en 
his  carriage  the  next  morning,  bunicd  his  effigy  before 
face.  At  Fredericksburg  his  cfiigy  was  cbiincd  in  the 
for  two  days.'^  Adams,  on  his  way  to  Braintree,  caused  a  n 
at  New  York.  The  day  he  was  expected  to  arrive,  a  corn 
of  artillerymeu  were  drawn  up  behind  tbe  new  Battery  ranv 
parts  to  fire  a  salute  a&  he  approached.  As  the  time  drew  near 
a  nunor  spread  that  the  President  was  to  be  rowed  over  from 
Paulus  Hook  in  the  barge  of  the  British  frigate  Topaze.  The 
gunners  instantly  threw  down  their  matches  and  refused  to 
serve.  Nor  could  they  be  induced  to  return  to  their 
the  report  was  positively  disproved.  The  commander 
Topaze  did  offer  the  use  of  his  barge,  but  Adams  had 
dom  to  decline.  ^  After  nightfall,  wliile  the  citizens  were 
taking  their  airing  on  the  Battery  Walk,  a  crowd  of  Federalists 
appeared,  with  flags  and  music  and  black  cockades.  Thinking 
them  bent  upon  mischief,  the  Republicans  gathered  and  f  ' 
lowed  them  up  Broadway  till  opposite  Brockholst  Livingston 
house.     There  tlie  Republicans  remained  to  cheer.     The  F 
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•  Carey's  United  Suies  Recorder,  July  19,  1708.     t  Argm,  Jane  23,  1798. 

X  ArguB,  August  34  snd  29,  1T98.  *  Columbian  Oentlnvl,  August  1,  1798. 

I  Porcupine's  Oucttc,  July  28,  1798. 

*  Independent  Chronicle,  October  8,  17M. 
0  Carey's  United  SutM  Recorder,  Jul^  81,  1798. 
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enlists  went  on  to  tlie  Common,  where  the  City  Hall  now 
Btauds,  sang  "  Hail,  Colmnbia,"  and  the  new  patriotic  songs, 
and,  at  a  late  hour,  went  back  to  the  water-front.  There  the 
Eepublicans  retaliated  by  singing  "  Qa  Lra "  and  the  "  Carma- 
gnole." Some  poshing  and  josthng  took  place,  and  a  fracas 
broke  ont,  in  which  the  Republicane  declared  the  secretary  of 
Adamfl  bore  a  chief  part.  In  revenge,  the  gnns  on  the  Bat- 
tery were  every  one  spiked.* 

The  anger  of  the  two  parties  did  not  always  show  itself  in 
to  serious  a  way.     In  Connecticut,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  an 
old  farmer  wore  a  chip  from  the  cow-yard  in  his  hat  in  mock- 
ery of  the  black  cockade.     A  man  in  Vermont,  who  advertised 
for  American  eagle-egga,  got  a  dozen  ounce-balls  in  reply .f 
Tradesmen  sometimes  put  at  the  head  of  their  advertisements 
the  words  of  Y". :  "II  faut  de  1' Argent — il  faut  beaucoup 
d' Argent."  X    Liberty-poles  were  nicknamed  the  wooden  gods 
of  sedition.     A  common  toast  in  the  taverns  was,  May  the 
American  Eagle  pluck  out  the  Gills  of  the  Gallic  Cock,     The 
night  John  Marshall  was  present  in  the  Fredericksburg  Theatre 
a  disturbance  arose.     He  should,  the  crowd  declared,  have  the 
same  kind  of  reception  at  Fredericksburg  from  them  that  Mat- 
thew Lyon  had  at  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  from  the 
Tories.* 

»  Marshall  had  come  back  to  the  United  States  early  in  June. 
Wearied  by  the  delay,  and  angry  at  the  demands  of  X.,  Y., 
and  Z.,  the  three  envoys  addresscfJ  a  long  letter  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  document  was  dated  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1798,  but  was  not  delivered  till  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  The  subject  was  a  French  law  commanding  the  cap- 
ture of  neutral  shi]>8  with  the  products  of  Great  Britain  on 
board.  The  Minister  was  reminded  how  contrary  this  was  to 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  how  repugnant  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween America  and  France,  how  ruinous  to  what  little  cora- 

*  Kew  Tork  Oftzette,  August  24,  1799.  At  Portdmoath,  N.  H.,  tho  cannon 
wen  filled  with  itonea.  f  American  Spy,  August  28,  1798. 

I  One  of  the  boat  of  theBe  occurs  in  the  Keivbui-yport  newspaper,  and  U  in 
thcB*.'  words:  "The  abore  articles  will  be  sold  low  for  cash.  '11  taut  de  1' Argent 
^il  faut  beaucoup  d'.Axgent':  that  is,  in  plain  English,  money,  money;  be  wants 
money  aa  mucli  as  the  French  do," 

*  Ctrej*!  United  Stat«s  Beoorder,  Angost  16  and  18, 1798, 
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merce  still  remained  to  the  United  States.  The  euvoya ' 
added  that  they  c*)uld  not  but  feel  that  the  demands  of  Franoe 
made  their  powers  of  no  avail,  that  thej  were  not  permanent 
Ministers,  bnt  envoys  extraordinary,  and  that,  under  each  cir- 
cumatances,  to  stay  longer  in  France  would  be  wrong.  Two 
weeks  went  by,  and  no  auBwer  came.  Major  Rutledge  was 
then  sent  to  ask.  the  Minister  if  he  had  any  to  make.*  M. 
Talleyrand  answered  that  he  had  none.  A  not«  was  next  sent 
asking  an  interview.f  The  second  of  March  was  appointed ; 
the  envoys  went,  accomplished  nothing,  and  came  away.  Hot 
tin  the  eighteenth  of  March  was  an  answer  to  their  letter  re- 
ceived. It  was  most  insolent,  began  by  accusing  them  of  dooeit^ 
and  ended  with  the  assurance  that  the  Directory  would  *'  treat 
with  that  one  of  the  three  whose  opinions,  presumed  to  bt 
more  impartial,  promise,  in  the  coni-se  of  the  c\plan«ti<: 
more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence  which  \&  indisj>ensable.1 
The  envoys  made  a  long  reply,  and  asked,  if  the  Director 
would  send  passports,  that  the  papers  might  accompany  let 
of  safe  conduct  to  protect  them  from  the  cruisers  of  Fr 
M.  Talleyrand  now  addressed  Gerry.  lie  Bup)x>6od  that  Pincli 
ney  and  Marshall  had  seen  fit,  moved  by  the  hints  in  hla  let 
and  the  obstacle  which  their  known  opinions  placed  in  the ' 
of  reconciliation,  to  quit  the  soil  of  France.  He  would,  there- 
fore, name  two  days  in  the  month  Glerminal,  on  which 
Gerry  might  call  and  speak  his  mind. 

Mr.  Pinckney  was  kept  at  Paris  by  a  daughter's  il 
John  Marshall  started  home,  laudini  at  Now  York,  and  WM ' 
welcomed  at  Philadelphia  with  unfeigned  joy.     While  he  wm 
still  riding  toward  the  city,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  troop 
of  cavalry  and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  went  to  meet  hiu 
and  bring  him  in.     The  church-bells  rang  loudly.     The  streets 
through  which  he  went  were  choked  with  people  shoutingJ 
and  singing  "  Kail,  Columbia,"  and  blessing  him  as  on  honeetl 
gentleman  who  would  not  sell  Iub  countrymen  to  the  San»*j 
Culottes  of  France.    Federal  congressmen  gave  him  a  dinner^ 
and  the  President,  in  a  measage  to  each  House,  congrat 
them  on  the  envoy's  arrival  at  a  place  of  safety  whers  he 
held  in  such  just  esteem.  X 


raaott.^ 
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•  Febnurjr  19, 1798.    |  Febnut?  37, 179a    \  PNaidenl'f  Umttt,  SvM0  Sl«  I7MI 
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Meanwhile  Gerry  was  at  Paris  conferring  informally  and 
without  orders  with  M.  Talleyrand.  For  a  whole  month  the  ne- 
gotiating went  on.  Nor  did  it  cease  when  a  dispatch-boat  with 
a  letter  of  instruction  arrived  from  the  United  States.*  Should 
a  treaty  be  under  discussion,  the  envoys  were  bidden  to  bring 
it  to  a  close.  Should  they  not  have  been  received,  or  received 
and  yet  no  treaty  broached,  they  were  to  demand  their  pass- 
ports and  return. f  The  commands  were  clcai*,  precise,  and 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  And,  had  Gerry  acted  like  a  man  of 
gpirit,  he  wonld  that  moment  have  gathered  his  papers  and 
left  France.  But  he  did  not.  The  dispatch-boat  was  detained, 
and  for  three  more  months  he  continued  to  be  played  with  by 
Talleyrand.  Sometimes  the  Minister's  secretary  was  seen,  and 
always  declared  that  France  did  not  wish  to  see  the  British 
treaty  abrogated.  Once,  when  the  Minister  was  seen,  Gerry 
waa  assured  the  Directory  had  no  thought  of  war.  A  hint 
was  even  dropped  that  a  minister  would  bo  sent  to  the  United 
States.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  thuig,  Gerry 
stayed  confidingly  on  till,  one  morning,  he  took  up  a  Paris 
newspaper  and  waa  filled  with  surprise  at  what  he  read.  In  it 
was  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches  and 
a  demand  that  he  should  pronounce  them  false. 

Alarmed  for  his  own  safety  he  now  collected  his  papers 
and  made  re^dy  for  the  worst.  The  worst  was  a  note  from  the 
Minister  with  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  containing  the 
dispatches  in  full.  In  the  letter  was  a  demand  for  the  names 
represented  by  the  letters  TV.,  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.,  and  a  request  that 
the  envoy  should  give  his  own  dispatches  the  lie.  Had  one 
spark  of  manliness  been  in  him,  Gerry  would  that  instant  have 
tnmed  his  face  toward  home.  But  he  again  swallowed  the 
insult,  made  some  vain  explanations,  and  meanly  gave  up  the 
namefl.:^  Talleyrand  did  not  need  such  information.  He  knew 
their  names  well.  He  had  himself  assured  Gerry  that  what> 
ever  Bellamy  might  state  was  correct,  and  had  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  Gerry  in  the  presence  of  Hottinguer  and  Bellamy 
too.     Hauteval  had  disclosed  himself  in  a  letter.    But  he  now 

•  M»y  12.  f  Pickering  to  the  cnToyg,  March  23,  1798. 

%  W.  waA  not  disclosed ;  X.  wae  a  Mr.  Hottinguer  -,  T.,  «  Mr.  Bellamy ;  Z.,  a 
Mr.  Qsnteral ;  and  the  lady,  a  Madame  de  Tiliette. 
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Iiad  Gerry's  esplanations  and  admissions,  and  be  Lastened  to 
put  them  in  print.  The  acts  of  the  three  agents  were  ind%- 
nantly  disavowed.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  were  bitterly  ib- 
sailed,  and  denounced  as  dupes.  On  Gerry  were  bestowed 
8ome  of  those  pecxdiar  compliments  which  a  Frenchman  de- 
lights most  to  give,* 

*  The  history  of  thin  remarkable  mission  was  placed  before  the  people  in 
every  conceivable  way,  both  in  pi-ose  and  rcrae.  Tlie  longest  of  the  poem*  b«is 
the  title,  "French  Arrogance ;  or,  The  Cat  lot  out  of  the  Bag.  A  Politioal  Dbk 
logue  between  the  Envoys  of  America  and  X.  Y.  Z.  and  the  Lady,"  179S,  u<d 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages.  Another  and  a  shorter  one  iii  "The  Flv».j 
Beaded  Monster;  or,  Talleyrand  Dissected.  A  New  Song  for  the  Jolly  Tart 
America."  The  tune  was  "  Derry  Down,"  and,  as  the  song  was  loQg  Ter;  pofiakr, ' 
a  few  stanzas  may  not  be  out  of  place : 

"  Safe  landed  on  shore  after  storms  and  disastem, 
They  at  length  see  the  lacqaey,  but  can't  see  the  masteta ; 
For  (strange  to  relate),  without  tipping  a  toaster, 
Tou  can't  get  a  peep  at  the  five-headed  Beast,  sir. 

CAoriM.  Derry  down,  down,  down,  deny  dowB._ 

"  Then  these  three  hearty  lada,  without  fuss  or  grimaM, 

In  plain,  honest  lingo  lay  open  their  ease. 

And  said,  '  Our  old  friends,  we  have  Eail'd  in  one  ship ; 

Let's  drown  all  dispute  in  a  can  of  good  flip.' 

Chonu.  Derry  down,  etc 

"  '  Not  so  fast,  my  good  fellows,'  says  sly  Talleyrand ; 
*  First  tip  us  the  chink,  and  then  comu  cap  in  hand  ; 
For,  though  about  juBtice  and  honor  you  prato. 
Without  ready  rhino  'tis  idle  debate.' 

Chonu.  Derry  down,  etc. 

"  Now  let  «Acb  jolly  tar,  with  one  heart  and  ooc  roioe, 
Drink  n  can  of  good  grog  to  the  man  of  our  choice ; 
Under  John,  the  State  pilot,  and  George's  command, 
There'*  a  fig  for  the  French  and  the  «ly  Talleyrand. 

C'fuM-vt,  Derry  down,"  etc. 

The  excitement  over  the  X.  T.  Z.  dispatches  wai*  made  the  subject  of  a  "  Dr*. 
matio  Piece,"  called  "The  Politicians;  or,  A  Sutc  of  Things,"  which  (s  a  fair 
specimen  of  dramatic  writing  by  the  Americans  of  that  day.  For  a  scrioni  eoa> 
sidoration  of  the  dispute,  see  "  What  is  our  Situation,  and  what  our  ProfpMia  t 
A  few  Pa;^  for  Americans,  1798."  "An  Oratton  on  the  Rise  and  Projnm  of 
the  Ooited  States  of  America  to  the  present  Crisis,  and  on  the  r>  ■  CW- 

lens."     By  Alexander  Addison,  1798,     "  AddrcM  lo  the  Pwiplc  ■  .  \  oa 

the  Ri-^c,  Projfress,  and  prcwnt  State  of  French  Agprpsfion,  with  a  Sk.aiJi  vt  th» 
Infamous  Attempts  to  degrade  the  liorcmmrnt  of  the  United  States,  and 
Reflections  oa  the  late  Proceedings  in  Congreaa,  1798." 
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The  harm,  however,  "was  done.  The  defence  amonnted  to 
nothing.  The  dispatches,  trauelated  into  a  dozen  Continental 
tongues,  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Earope  by  agents  of  the 
Britiflh  canse.  From  Hamburg  came  Bellamy's  defence. 
Every  statement  of  the  French  ^Minister  was  pronounced  un- 
true. The  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  in  the  American 
aSair  not  a  step  had  heen  taken,  not  a  word  had  been  said, 
witliout  the  knowledge  and  express  orders  of  M.  Talleyrand. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true.  Had  Talleyrand  confessed  this, 
there  would  then  have  been  every  reason  to  believe  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
negotiation  was  the  handiwork  of  knaves.  For  if  the  great 
Frenchman  ever  in  his  life  spoke  the  truth,  he  did  bo  grudg- 
ingly, and  because  neither  pleasure,  nor  profit,  nor  injury  to  a 
friend  was  to  bo  had  by  uttering  a  downright  and  deliberate 
Uc. 

The  correspondence  which  now  went  on  between  this  sin- 
gular pair  is  far  from  diverting.  On  the  one  side  all  is  knav- 
ery, insolence,  and  trifling  excuse;  promises  fairly  made,  but 
never  for  a  moment  intended  to  be  kept.  On  the  other  side 
all  is  vacillation,  the  creduhty  of  a  child,  timidity,  and  a  strange 
dulness.  Gerry  writes  to  Talleyrand  declaring  that  he  miist 
now  return  in  the  dispatch-boat  waiting  at  Havre,  and  hopes 
that  the  sketch  of  a  long-promised  treaty  may  go  back  with 
him.  The  reply  is  abuse  of  the  President.  Adams,  when 
Bending  the  dispatches  to  Congress  on  April  third,  ought  not 
to  have  kept  back  the  Minister's  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March.  Talleyrand  is  then  reminded  that  a  letter  cannot  go 
from  Paris  to  Philadelphia  in  two  weeks.  But  he  is  not  to  bo 
caught,  is  ready  with  another  lie,  and  denies  ha\'ing  accused 
the  President  of  keeping  back  his  note.  What  he  meant  was 
that  AdamJ  did  not  tell  Congress  that  the  Directory  would 
treat  with  one  of  the  Ministers ;  but  not  with  the  other  two. 
Gerry  now  b^[god  for  his  passport  over  and  over  again.  At 
last  it  came,  and  with  it  a  note  full  of  assurances  that  France 
loved  nothing  so  much  as  peace.  Had  she  not,  since  Marshall 
went  away,  made  many  offers  to  treat  ?  The  United  States 
had  suspended  commercial  intercourse,  had  fortified  her  cities, 
had  raised  and  armed  troops,  had  even  bade  her  seamen  cap- 
tnro  the  cruisors  of  France.    Yet  this  could  not  move  the  Di- 
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rectory  to  retaliate.  Tlie  most  France  would  do  was  to  laj  a 
temporary  embargo  on  American  ebips,  and  wait  till  actoallj 
forced  into  war.  Gerry's  reply  to  this  is  the  only  one  in  hi« 
long  correspondence  that  deserves  to  be  read  without  a  blo^h. 
It  soon  appeared  in  print,  and  forced  Talleyrand  to  add  one 
more  to  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fakehoods.  In  spite  of 
all  that  had  passed,  in  spite  of  the  messagee  of  the  three  go- 
betweens,  in  spite  of  the  paper  he  wrote  and  burned  before 
Gerry's  face,  he  now  had  tlie  impudence  to  deny  that  any 
reparation  for  the  President's  speech  was  wanted,  or  that  a 
loan  had  ever  been  asked.  Four  days  later  Gerry,  with  his 
passports  in  hid  pocket,  began  his  journey  home.  At  Havre 
the  tricks  of  the  Minister  kept  him  two  weeks.  On  the  eighth 
of  August  he  set  sail.  The  work  which  he  accomplished  has 
ever  since  been  the  subject  of  dispute ;  for  there  have  always 
been  those  who  think  that  be  did  nothing  and  those  who  think 
that  lie  did  much.  His  Federal  countrymen  accused  him  of 
having  sold  himself  to  France,  which  was  false,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  the  dignity  of  his  country  to  a  mean  ambition  to  ao* 
quire  fame,  which  was  partly  true.  He  did  wrong  to  sepaiat* 
himself  from  Marshall  and  Pinckney.  He  had  no  powen  to 
treat  separately,  and  by  attempting  to  do  so  he  snfiered  Franco 
to  decide  who  should  and  who  should  not  be  Minister  from  the 
United  States.  Appointing  him  to  a  place  on  the  commisuoa 
was  concession  enough  to  France  and  the  lovers  of  France  in 
America.  The  principle  on  which  the  envoys  were  eliosen  waa 
most  judicious ;  for  the  President  was  determined  they  should 
represent  the  three  great  sections  of  the  country  and  the  two 
parties  striving  for  its  control.  To  Pinckney,  who  reproseutod 
the  far  South,  Adams  was  at  first  disposed  to  have  Hamilton 
and  Madison  joined.  But  Jefferson  soon  brought  word  that 
Madison  would  not  take  the  place,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, when  consulted  on  tlie  matter,  threatened  to  resign. 
They  could  not  approve  the  selection  of  Madison,  nor  did  it 
seem  likely  the  Senate  would  confirm.  Having  given  up  Madi- 
son, Adams  gave  np  Hamilton  too,  and  suggested  Richard  Daoa 
or  Elbridge  Gerry  as  the  man  from  the  Eastern  Statea.  Dana 
was  liked  beet,  was  appointed,  and  refused  to  serve.  Once 
more  the  Cabinet  was  assembled  and  aaked  if  Gerry  ahoold  be 
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namecL  Each  one  of  the  five  promptly  answered  No ;  and  bo 
the  matter  was  settled  in  the  affirnmtive.  "Such  inveterate 
prejudice/'  John  Adams  afterward  declared,  "  shocked  me.  I 
said  nothing,  but  was  determined  I  would  not  be  the  slave  of 
it."  Gerry  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  Senate,  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  man  thus  chosen  to  be  the  representative  of  the  East- 
em  States  was  bom  and  reared  at  Marblehead,  than  which,  in 
his  day,  no  finer  specimen  of  a  New  England  fishing-town 
existed.  His  family  longed  to  see  him  a  physician ;  but  he 
followed  his  own  inclinations,  and,  after  leaving  college,  cn- 
ga^d  iu  mercantile  afi!airs.  Nature  placed  him  in  that  great 
class  of  men  who  are  dissenters  without  being  revolutionists, 
and  objectionists  without  being  conservative ;  men  who,  while 
they  destroy  with  judgment,  cannot  build  up.  Such  men 
were  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Either  Adams  or  Hancock  might,  lilce  Jefferson,  have 
written  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  but  neither  of  the 
three  could  have  drawn  a  constitution  that  would  have  Uved 
six  months.  For  Gerry,  therefore,  as  for  these  men,  the  Revo- 
lution opened  a  field  of  great  activity.  He  became  a  patriot, 
and  rose  rapidly,  step  by  step,  from  a  place  on  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  There 
the  severity  of  his  Republicanism  was  often  displayed.  No 
attempts  to  strengthen  the  general  Government  found  any 
favor  with  him.  When  his  State  bade  her  delegates  place  be- 
fore Congress  a  request  for  a  revision  of  the  Ai'ticles  of  Con- 
federation, Gerry  and  his  colleagues  would  not  obey.  When 
the  Constitution  was  placed  before  the  Convention  for  sig- 
natures, Gerry  refused  to  sign,  went  home,  and  denounced  it 
vigoronsly.  From  that  hour  he  was  an  Antifederalist,  an  op- 
poi«.!r  of  the  measures  of  Government,  a  RepubUcan.  He 
could  support  no  cause  which  was  not  the  cause  of  opposition. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  man  who,  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
acted  the  part  of  private  envoy  to  France. 

The  name  of  his  imitator  was  George  Logan,  a  Friend,  and 
ft  descendant  of  a  Pennsylvania  family  not  unknown  to  fame. 
One  member  had  been  secretary  to  William  Penn,  and  another 
is  still  gratefully  remembered  as  the  founder  of  that  fine  library 
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which  bears  his  name.  He  waa  himself  a  man  of  property, 
and  possessed  of  that  strange  mixture  of  benevolence  and  con- 
ceit which,  in  little  things,  makes  men  bnsybodies,  but  often 
turns  them  into  benefactors  when  concerned  with  matters  iiat 
are  great.  A  stanch  Republican  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
France,  he  seems  to  have  been  sorely  grieved  that  the  two 
Bepublics  should  fall  out,  when  the  whole  trouble  might  bftj 
smoothed  by  a  little  tact,  a  little  judgment,  and  a  few  IoihI 
words.  Enthusiasm  mastered  liis  good  sense.  Jle  felt  divine, 
ly  moved  to  do  what  the  three  envoys  had  failed  to  do,  and, 
at  his  own  cost,  without  a  passport,  with  merely  a  couple  of 
letters  from  Thomas  Jefferson  aud  Thomas  McKean,  he  quietly 
flailed  for  France.  There  he  was  hailed  by  the  newspaperj  as 
the  true  envoy  of  peace,  was  dined  and  feasted  by  Merlin,  was 
received  by  Talleyrand,  and  came  home  to  Philadelphia  ia 
November  ^vith  some  copies  of  old  letters  to  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral,  aud  the  verbal  assurance  tluit  France  would  negotiate  foi 
peace.  With  all  possible  haste  he  sought  the  Secretary 
State.  But  Pickering  was  not  in  town.  Few  of  tho  citijteiii 
were,  for,  since  Logan's  departure,  Philadelphia  had  been  de- 
populated, and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  borne  to  the  grara. 

Once  moi-e  tho  yellow  fever  had  swept  tlirough  many 
northern  cities  and  towns.  At  Boston  the  sickness  WM  attn 
uted  to  putrid  beef.  Fifty  or  sixty  quarters  of  decaying  flesh! 
from  the  market  had  been  thrown  from  the  docks  into  the  bay, 
The  tide,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  them  away.  But  tbi 
water  went  out  and  came  in,  and  went  out  again,  and  the 
still  lay  festering  in  tho  sun;  What  tho  physicians  declared 
were  high  bilious  aud  putrid  fevers  broke  out  in  tho  neighbor- 
hood.  The  selectmen,  in  ahimi,  ordered  sixty  hogsheads  of 
lime  to  bo  emptied  into  the  dock.*  But  the  people  had  be- 
come frightened,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  ten  thousand  souls  w«ro 
eetimated  to  have  fled  into  the  coimtry. 

At  New  York  jnedical  men  feared  tho  filth  in  the  atreets 
would  of  itself  breed  tlie  pestilence.     This  seemed  so  likely 
that  the  people  gladly  responded  to  a  call,  gathered  at  the 
pumps  one  August  afternoon,  and  worked  vigorously  for  fif-^j 
teen  minutes,  f    But  even  tliis  could  not  wash  away  the  dirt^H 

*  Cutj'B  United  Suie*  Beoorder,  Aagiul  16,  17»&        f  Aigua,  AngnM  13,  ItW, 
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ami  the  fever  came.  The  seasons,  it  was  afterward  observed, 
gave  nnml>erlo8s  signs  and  tokens  that  the  atmosphere  was  in 
a  strange  state.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  earlier  and  lees 
frequent  than  usual.  The  spring  and  summer  were  remai'k- 
ably  dry.  The  hay  crop  was  scanty.  The  Jamestown- weed 
was  plenty.  Purslane  grew  without  putting  forth  leaves,  and 
froit-trees  in  many  places  gave  promise  of  a  second  crop. 
Ants  and  mos«|iutoeB,  roaches  and  crickets,  had  never  been  so 
many.  Old  farmers  could  not  remember  a  time  when  the 
grasshoppers  came  in  such  swarms.  A  strange  mortality  raged 
among  the  cats  and  rats.  The  dogs  were  affected  by  a  distem- 
per. In  New  England,  owing  to  some  disorder,  the  foxes  be- 
came the  hunters'  easy  prey.  Such  facts,  the  people  claimed, 
were  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  were  signs  of  an  atmos- 
pheric condition  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  disease. 

When  the  fever  broke  out  at  Philadelphia  the  cause  was 
hotly  debated.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  declared  it  was  of 
domestic  ori^.  The  sultry  weather,  the  stagnant  water  in  the 
muddy  streets,  and  the  foul  air  from  the  holds  of  ships,  had 
caused  it  all.  The  College  of  Physicians  were  equally  sure  the 
fever  was  imported,  and  pretended  they  could  name  the  ship 
IB  which  it  came.  On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  July  the 
armed  ship  Deborah,  from  Jeremie,  anchored  off  the  marine 
hoepital,  rode  at  quarantine  for  ten  days,  discharged  her  cai^o 
at  the  Race  street  wharf,  and  went  up  to  Kensington  for  re- 
in a  few  weeks  fifteen  persons,  who  had  been  on  or 
the  Deborah,  were  dead.  The  malady  was  clearly  yellow 
fe%'er,  and  spread  rapidly-  Every  day  reports  of  deaths  and 
new  cases  came  crowding  in.  Fifty-tliree  died  during  the  first 
week  in  August.  Not  one  in  six  got  well.  Terrified  at  such 
a  deatb-rate,  the  people  shut  their  doors  and  fled.  From  one 
equate,  whence,  in  1T93,  but  twenty-five  removed,  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons  went  in  1798.  Forty  wagons  loaded  with 
furniture  were  counted  moving  at  one  time  out  of  town.  At 
the  hospital  burying-ground  the  ginve-diggers  were  never  idle 
night.  So  many  wore  the  dead  that  separate  graves 
i  to  be  dug ;  a  huge  trench  was  made,  and  into  tliis  Iradies 
were  thrown  so  fast  that  the  digger?,  as  they  removed  the  earth 
before  them,  turned  about  and  threw  it  over  the  corpses  that 
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filled  the  trench  behind  them.   Every  night  bodies  were  thrown 
over  the  hospital-wall.     Some  were  found  lying  in  the  etreet 
Others  were  detected  by  the  st«nch  they  gave  forth.    The  Buf- 
fering of  those  who  depended  for  a  Uving  on  the  wages  gaizted 
by  daily  toil,  the  men  who  carried  hods,  who  eawed  wood,  who 
rolled  hogsheads  and  lifted  bales  along  the  docks,  who  diwe 
the  carts,  or  hawked  gilt  gingerbread  for  the  children  to  bay,J 
was  extreme.     It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  procure  a  oust  j 
each  day.     All  employment  ceased,  all  the  shops  were  doeed* 
Ko  credit  was  to  be  had.     Not  a  baker  remained  in  town.     la 
this  pass  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  and  the  Board  of  Health 
came  forward.     Tents  and  sheds  were  put  up  on  tho  cast  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  soon  twelve  hundred  starnng  creatnrM 
were  gathered  along  the  river  where  the  Cht«tnnt  street  brid|^ 
now  stands.     But  even  this  was  not  enough.     A  call  for  aid, , 
for  money,  tents,  boards,  clothes,  meat,  food,  anything  tbaCj 
could  help  the  snfiFerers,  went  out.    The  response  was  iinm^( 
diate.     Philadelphians  who  had  fled  to  Germantown  ordered  i 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  raised  in  their  name.    Proviric 
poured  in  from  New  Jersey.     Money  was  sultscribcd  at  Balti- 
more.    "  A  Yankee  Sailor  "  sent  fifty  dollars  from  Boston,  and  j 
a  second  village  of  tents  and  sheds  was  soon  rising  at  Master's  | 
Place,  near  where  the  Mill  Pond  stood. 

The  encampment  was  a  well-ordered  town,  with  a  popular 
tion  of  over  two  thousand.    The  streets  were  regular,  well  p<H 
liced,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.    There  were  schools  for* 
the  children,  and  a  huge  bake-house  and  kitchen  where  thoj 
food  was  prepared.    Four  fifths  of  the  poptxlation  of  Phila* 
delphia  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  tents  and  the  neighboring] 
towns.     The  others  were  urged  to  flee.     Late  in  September  a| 
handbill  was  posted  on  tho  house- walls  and  scat tx? red  over  the ' 
Btreets.    The  citizens  were  begged  to  leave  before  it  was  too 
late.     One  hundred,  the  handbill  stated,  were  smitten  with 
the  fever  e.ach  day.     Half  of  that  number  died.     If  the  mal»-| 
dy  continued  for  six  weeks,  one  fourth  of  tho  population  of  1 
the  city  would  surely  be  no  more.     "Why,"  exclsimod  thoj 
writer,  "  why  do  you  prefer  famine,  sickness,  and  death,  toj 
health  and  plenty?     Go,  before  it  is  too  late."     Meanwhile] 
the  Government  offices  had  closed,  the  city  tavern  had  closed,! 
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the  market  was  deserted,  ho  ships  came  up  to  the  wharves,  the 
bulks  removed  to  Germaiitown.  Three  newspapers  ceased  to 
be  printed.  A  fourth  hastened  to  Germantown.  A  fifth  pat 
out  but  half  its  usual  sheet,  and  Federalists  all  over  the  conn- 
try  heard  with  unconcealed  delight  that  fienjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  printer  of  the  Aurora,  was  dead. 

Deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  the  city  fell  a  prey  to  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves.  Houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  robbed.  The  convicts  in  the  prison 
made  several  attempts  to  eecajie.  Alarmed  at  the  depredations 
nightly  committed,  the  men  of  Southwark,  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, and  of  the  city,  formed  bands  to  protect  the  town. 
The  firing  of  a  field-piece  was  to  be  the  signal.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  old  Potter  s  Field  was  the  place  to  which,  when  that 
signal  sounded,  all  were  to  hurry.  November  came  before  it 
was  thought  safe  to  have  the  encampments  on  the  Schuylkill 
broken  up.  Deeply  grateful  for  the  kind  things  done  for 
them,  the  inmates  of  the  tents  and  sheds  requested  to  be  suf- 
fered to  march  in  a  body  to  town.  Every  citizen,  it  was  hoped, 
would  behold  the  procession,  and  the  irm-keepers  on  Market 
etreet  were  asked  to  draw  all  wagons  close  to  the  sidewalks 
that  nothing  might  impede  the  march,*  What  people,  it  was 
proudly  said,  had  ever  looked  down  on  a  pageant  such  as  this? 
Three  thousand  human  beings,  saved  by  the  hand  of  charity 
from  a  shocking  death,  coming  to  give  their  deliverers  thanks  I 
Of  such  a  sight  Philadelphia  might  well  be  proud.  The  pro- 
ocasion,  unliappily,  never  took  place.f 

Pious  men  saw  in  this  terrible  mortahty  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  the  anger  of  God.  |  Why,  they  demanded,  are  the 
maritime  cities  so  sorely  afflicted  year  after  year?  Why  is 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  poured  out  on  the  seaports  and  not 
on  the  country  towns  ?  Because  they  are  full  of  extravagance 
and  dissipation,  of  idle  foUy  and  vain  show.  Because  men  are 
there  consumed  by  an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain  by  speculating, 
land-jobbing,  bank-jobl)ing,  and  the  setting  up  of  theatres  and 
lascivious  shows.  Because  there  men  are  guilty  of  tlie  sin  of 
idolatry  and  reverence  the  name  of  man  ra,her  than  the  name 


•  True  American,  Norembcr  7,  1788, 

}  New  Jorae;  Jounuil,  September  18,  1783. 


f  Ibid.,  NoTember  8, 1788. 
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of  God.  No  city  has  been  so  often^nd  so  terribly  scoTti^ged  bs 
Philadelphia.  And  is  not  Philadelphia  the  seat  of  political 
and  pecuniary  iniquity?  In  her  streets  have  began  those 
Bchemea  which  have  swept  thousands  of  honest  men  on  to 
ruin.  There  theatres  have  been  promoted.  There  a  few 
knaves  have  outdone  even  Donegam  in  sleight  of  hand. 
Under  the  names  of  bank-script  and  land-script  they  hare 
played  their  cards  with  a  success  which  puts  the  exploits  of 
the  learned  pig  to  shame.*  Another  fanatic  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet of  seventy  pages  on  the  theme.  The  pestilence,  he  held, 
was  a  punishment  from  the  hand  of  God.  In  the  black  cat^ 
logae  of  human  sins  there  were  some  which,  as  every  conflkk 
emte  person  mxxst  allow,  had  no  small  influence  in  bringing 
the  calamity  on  the  town.  They  were  idleness  and  pride^ 
profancness,  intemperance,  covetousness,  injustice,  SabbaUk- 
breaking,  neglect  of  education,  mockery  of  religion,  nnthank- 
fulness  to  God,  and  bad  books.  Let  the  survivors,  then^  take 
heed.  If  the  jiestilence  were  not  heard,  if  the  language  of  the 
plague  were  not  understood,  something  yet  more  aronsing  to 
reformation  would  surely  come.  Perhaps  a  war,  or  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  hurricane,  or  a  deluge,  might  be  sent.  Nay,  an 
angel  in  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  might  descend  and  bum  the 
city.t 

In  this  desolate  city  Logan  landed  one  evening  in  Novem- 
ber.   Every  Federalist  firmly  beUcved  him  to  be  aa  agent  of 

*  Soc  the  Independent  Chronicle,  September  S7,  1798. 

f  Philadelphi*  Reformed,  or  else  Destroyed.     By  Thvldeus  Browii,  1"^8. 

The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1708  luty  be  read  in  the  newspaper*  asd 
pamphlets  of  the  time.  Monoirs  of  the  Yrllow  FeTor  which  prev«ilrtl  in  Pbila' 
delphia  and  other  Parta  of  tbc  United  S(at«8  of  America  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  the  Present  Year,  17  9S.  William  Currie.  msmrr  of  the  Pwtil««ea 
oommonly  called  Tellow  Fever,  whidi  almost  desolated  Pliiladeljiliia,  la  lb« 
Uonthi  of  Augu-st,  September,  and  October,  1 79S.  T.  Conilie  and  R.  FolwdL 
This  book  gives  the  namo4  of  3,621  dead.  Facts  and  Observation*  relative  to  lb* 
Kature  and  Origin  of  the  Pestilential  Fever  whicli  prcviiletl  in  tJtis  City  ia  1793, 
1797,  and  1798.  College  of  Pbysidans  of  Philadelphia,  )708.  Anvoni;  the  otber 
towns  Tisited  by  the  fever  in  1798  were  New  York,  where  1,624  died;  Dostoo, 
Portsmouth,  New  Port  and  Kew  London,  New  Uilford,  Royaltoo,  ami  Wlmiaor, 
In  Vermont,  and  the  Grand  Isiek  in  Lake  Chanphun;  at  Wilmington,  in  D«Uwv«l 
at  Cheater,  at  Unrcis  Hook,  at  ('hew'a  Landing,  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  at  Lamb^r. 
ton,  at  Frankfurd,  at  Bristol,  at  Truuton,  at  Qcrmantown,  k&d  at  City  Poist,  VU. 
ginia. 
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tilt;  iiepublicana,  to  have  gone  to  Paris  with  dispatches  from 
Jefierson  and  Bache,  and  to  have  come  back  with  a  statement 
of  the  ships  and  troops  that  could  be  furnished  in  case  of  an 
invasion  by  France.  Rumors  were  abroad  that  he  had  been 
airefited  and  his  papers  found  to  be  sealed ;  that  he  had  dcd 
from  justice ;  that  a  horse  had  been  provided  on  which  he  rode 
away  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  shore.*  For  this  some  ground 
existed.  As  soon  as  Logan  reached  Philadelphia  he  went  in 
haste  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  office  was 
ebat  The  Secretary  was  still  at  Trenton.  Cut  such  was  the 
good  Quaker's  impatience  that  the  next  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  he  procured  a  horse,  crossed  the  Delaware  and  hurried 
toward  New  Vork.f  At  Trenton  he  was  cmlly  received  by 
Pickering,  who  most  properly  refused  to  receive  the  papers 
Logan  bore.  The  American  Consul  had  given  them  to  him. 
They  were  from  Talleyrand,  and  conveyed  some  aseuraneea  of 
the  safety  of  American  property  in  France. 

From  Trenton  Logan  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
had  an  Interview  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  conver- 
sation  and  the  meeting  were  quite  characteristic  of  the  parties 
and  the  men.  Even  when  he  wished  to  be  most  gracious, 
"Wasliington  seemed,  to  strangers,  cold,  distant,  and  reserved ; 
but  when  it  was  his  purpose  to  be  diillmg,  he  was  chilling 
indeed.  The  etiflfnees  of  his  attitude,  the  immobility  of  his 
face,  the  firm  set  of  his  mouth,  the  brevity  and  cold  civility 
of  his  replies,  had  often  made  men,  far  more  ardent  than 
Logan,  wish  they  had  never  called  on  him,  and  depart  with 
their  business  yet  undone.  To  Washington  the  doctor  seemed 
a  factious  busybody  and  foolish  meddler  in  affairs  of  state. 
The  Quaker  was  taking  on  himself  powers  which  even  the 
House  of  Representatives  coTild  not  share.  Who  should  go  to 
foreign  courts,  by  whom  dispatches  should  Ije  delivered  and  re- 
ceived, who  should  speak  the  will  of  the  country,  was  for  the 
President  and  the  Senate  alone  to  say.  If,  every  time  a  mia- 
onderstanding  or  a  dispute  arose,  every  benevolent  old  gentle- 
man rich  enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  journey  across  the  sea 
were  at  liberty  to  interfere,  the  country  would,  in  a  little  while, 
be  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  world.    That  George 

*  Argiu,  Norcmbcr  17,  1708.  f  Funncr'ii  Register,  November  21,  1708. 
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Logan  meant  well  is  true,  but  he  was,  dogpit«  his  intenticms,  a 
great  fooL  As  such  Washington  received  him  standing,  and 
in  the  most  distant  manner.  The  doctor  gave  an  account  of 
his  trip.  Washington  remarked  that  it  wsje  most  strange  that 
a  private  citizen,  without  power,  should  think  tliat  he  could 
do  what  three  accredited  envoys,  with  full  powers,  eonld  not 
Logan  thought  not,  solemnly  protested  that  the  charges  nude 
against  him  were  false,  that  he  was  not  sent  by  the  Repablio- 
ans,  that  not  five  men  knew  of  his  going  till  he  went,  XliMt  he 
took  out  DO  dispatches,  but  merely  certificates  of  citirenship 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  McKcan,  and  that  he  had 
done  something,  for  Merlin  had  received  him,  and  expressed 
great  concern  that  the  two  Republics  should  once  more  be  on 
friendly  terms.  Washington  replied  that  if  peace  was  raal^ 
desired  by  the  Directory,  the  way  to  show  that  desire  vm 
plain  enough.  Let  the  decrees  against  American  commerce  be 
repealed,  let  the  plundering  of  American  ships  stop,  let  amends 
be  nude  for  injury  already  done.  This,  Logan  a«ecrt<il,  wuuW 
have  been  done  had  not  the  French  believed  America  dLgposed 
to  war.  Washington  asked  if  bearing  and  forbearing  past  all 
limits  of  self-respect,  and  then  sending  three  envoys  to  reooa- 
cile  matters,  looked  \erj  much  like  wart  But,  said  Logan, 
the  Directory  is  disposed  to  peace ;  the  embargo  has  been 
lifted.  A  matter  of  small  consequence,  Washington  replied, 
as  very  few  American  vessels  were  in  France.  Logan,  finding 
ho  could  accomplish  nothing,  left. 

Republicans  received  him  warmly,  elected  him  to  the  A* 
Bembly  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  him  a  true  patriot,  and 
declared  he  had,  by  what  the  faction  called  meddling,  averted 
a  ruinous  war,  and  kept  untold  calamities  from  falling  on  poa- 
terity.*  Federal  wita  for  a  while  made  him  their  butt,  and 
likened  him  to  Noah's  pet  dove.  Twice  had  meaaengera  bean 
sent  abroad  over  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Sans-Cnlotte  del- 
uge, and  brought  nothing  back.  But  the  tliird  dove,  having 
flo^vn  slyly  out  of  a  back  window,  had  returned  with  a  with- 
ered loaf  in  his  beak.  Galled  beyond  endurance,  the  honest 
Quaker  explained  his  conduct  in  a  long  letter  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  f 


Argus,  December  29,  1798. 


f  Ibid.,  Joauarr  ft,  n»9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PABTT. 

As  Lc^an  and  his  mission  sank  from  public  notice,  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches  died  away. 
War  was  not  near.  The  country  was  in  no  danger  of  a  French 
invasion,  and  the  baffled  and  humbled  Eepublicans  ventured 
to  speak  out  Public  sentiment  was  already  on  the  turn ;  the 
Federalists  were  doomed.  To  fix  by  a  precise  date  the  time 
when  that  triumphant  party  began  its  downward  career  is  im- 
possible ;  yet  we  cannot  go  far  astray  in  placing  the  day  just 
after  the  elections  to  the  sixth  Congress,  an  election  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  gave  the  Federalists  complete 
control  of  the  House.  A  common  error  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  min  of  the  party  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.  They 
did  much,  but  not  all.  Looking  over  the  work  of  the  late  ses- 
Bion,  Bepublicans  could  find*  nothing  but  what  to  them  seen;ied 
iniqnitons.  The  Naturalization  Bill,  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
the  increase  of  the  army,  the  duly  on  stamped  vellum  and 
paper,  direct  taxes  and  the  public  loans,  were  singled  out  in 
turn  as  fit  subjects  of  complaint.  But  the  best  for  immediate 
use  were  "  An  Act  concerning  aliens,"  and  "  An  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States."  The  stamp  tax,  the  house  tax,  the  Natu- 
ralization Bill,  were  much  more  odious  and  oppressive.  But 
he  must  have  been  a  simpleton  who  could  not  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  best  political  capital,  the  most  effective  campaign 
ahoats,  the  finest  material  for  stirring  speeches,  pamphlets,  and 
tavern  resolutions,  were  contained  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  Since  the  autumn  of  1798  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  party  cries  have  been  heard  in  this  country.  Some 
Tou  11.— 27 
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died  with  the  occasion.     Some  went  out  of  nee,  and  came  in 
and  went  out  again.     But  there  are  two  which  have  never 
l>een  out  of  fashion,  never  been  nsed  without  telling  effect,  and 
these  two  are  "  freedom  of  speech  "  and  "  liberty  of  the  proiB.'* 
With  these  upon   tlielr  lips,  Republicans,  whenever  miuter 
day,  or  court  day,  or  general  training  brought  a  great  crowd 
of  people  into  town,  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Bills  publicly  condemned.     Resolutions  were  framed, 
passed,  and  published  in  the  pubhc  prints.     Petitions  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  were  sent  through  the  country,  and,  whi 
Congress  met,  great  rolls,  bearing  thousands  of  namee^  were 
laid  on  the  clerk's  desk.    They  came  from  the  counties  of  Saf- 
foljf  and  Queens,  in  New  York ;  from  the  county  of  E&sez, 
New  Jersey;  from  those  of  Philadelphia,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Washington,  Mifflin,   Dauphin,   and   York,   in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  Amelia  county,  in  Virginia.     In  Vir- 
ginia the  discontent  was  particularly  strong.     Tlie   men  of 
Prince  Edward,  when  they  beheld  freedom  of  tliinking  re- 
Btricted  and  freedom  of  speaking  proscribed,  trial   by  jury 
alx)Iished,  and  the  President  armed  with  dangerous  power,  to^H 
be  put  to  an  odious  use,  felt  justly  and  sorioualy  alartnod.*^^ 
The  men  of  Powhatan  considered  the  two  laws  to  be  tjranai 
cal  and  unconstitutional,  and  resolved  that  alhanc«  with  any 
foreign  government  holding  principles  repugnant  to  our  own 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  our  Uberty  and  our  rightaf 
In  Louisa  county  a  great  meeting  was  held  on  nmeter  day, 
Those  present  denounced  a  standing  army,  praised  a  wdl-rcgU' 
lated  militia,  opposed  all  foreign  alliances,  and  declared  tlio 
country  quite  able  to  stand  alone.     Liberty  of  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  were  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.     Tlte  law  to  punish  sedition  w;tfi,  therefore,  an 
infringement  on  the  people's  rights.    Sentiments  of  the  taxaa 
kind  were  expressed  by  the  freeholders  of  Caroline   ooi 
when  they  met  on  court-day,*     In  Tennessee  tlic  Grand 
rors  of  Hamilton  District  gave  it  as  their  oplulon  that  the 
Alien  Act  was  premature,  becanse  it  was  pewed  before  1808^ 

•  Held  AiigMt  20,  1798.     Dixon'n  ObdcrratorT,  September  24,  IV98. 

t  Hclil  September  19,  179B.     Ibid.,  September  24.  1798. 

X  October  4,  1798.    Ibid.,  October  28,  1798.  •  NoTember  IS,  179$,. 
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and  Tineonstitiitional,  oppressive,  and  derogatory  to  the  general 
compact,  because  it  took  away  trial  by  jury  ;  that  the  Sedition 
Act  cramped  the  pre^,  and  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
to  express  disapproval  of  both  laws  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,* 

This  was  in  some  measxire  what  the  loaders  of  the  party  had 
determined  should  be  done.  They  did  not  intend,  it  is  tme, 
to  go  through  the  idle  form  of  prayiug  a  Federal  Senate  and 
a  Federal  House  to  undo  bo  excellent  a  piece  of  party  work. 
Bat  they  were  fully  resolved  that,  in  such  State  Legislatures  as 
were  still  Kepublican,  a  stand,  and  a  determined  stand,  should 
be  made  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Government  on  the 
reserved  powere  of  the  States. 

Precisely  what  shape  this  opposition  shoiild  take  was,  one 
day  in  the  autimin  of  1798,  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
Jefferson,  Wilson  0.  Nicholas,  and  George  Nicholas,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Like  thousands  of  other  men,  Jefferson  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Federalists  were  longing  to  set  up  a  king,  and 
that  die  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills  were  bold  steps  toward  that 
end.  In  a  letter  written  in  October,  the  Vice-President  had 
60  declared  himself.  The  acts,  he  believed,  wore  but  experi- 
ments on  the  American  mind,  to  see  if  it  would  bear  an  open 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  so,  then  another  act  making 
Adams  President  for  hfe  would  surely  follow ;  then  another 
fixing  the  succession  in  his  family,  and,  finally,  the  very  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  hold  office  for  life.f  That  Jefferson 
ever  wrote  such  folly  is  of  itself  enough  to  deprive  him  of 
every  posaiblo  claim  to  statesmanship.  Holding  such  views, 
he  expressed  a  warm  desire,  as  tlie  conversation  went  on,  to 
086  Kentucky  join  with  Virginia  in  protesting  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  two  laws.  George  Nicholas  was  quick 
to  act  on  the  suggestion,  and  offered,  if  Jefferson  would  fi-ame 
tlie  resolutions,  to  have  them  introduced  in  the  Kentucky 
Lc^ialaturc.  To  this  Jefferson  agreed,  took  from  his  guests 
A  flolemn  pledge  never  to  make  known  the  author,  and  wrote 
a  eet  of  resolutions  which  in  November,  witli  some  modifica- 
tions and  scarcely  a  dissenting  vote,  was  passed. 

The  Kentucky  resolutions,  as  Jefferson  drew  them,  were 
nine  in  number.     The  first  defines  the  Constitution  of  the 


•  OctolHsr  IB,  17fl8. 
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United  States.*  The  second  declares  that  power  has  been 
delegated  to  Congress  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting,  pira- 
cy, felony,  offences  against  the  law  of  nation^  and  uo  other 
crimes ;  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  that  the  law  punishing  the  crime  of  sedition  is,  therefora^ 
an  exercise  of  undelegated  power,  and  Toid  and  of  no  fone. 
No  power,  it  is  stated  in  the  third,  no  power  over  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  or  the  press  being  delegated,  all  lawful  power 
regarding  them  remains  with  the  States ;  and,  what  is  more, 
Congress  is  expressly  commanded  to"  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  ther 
of ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  cvf  speech  or  of  the  press 
The  Sedition  Law  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  wai^  it 
consequence,  is  void.  The  fourth  asserts  that,  no  power  of 
aUen  friends  being  delegated  to  Congress,  they  are  nnd 
the  protection  of  the  States  wherein  they  dwell,  and  he 
"An  Act  concemhig  aliens"  is  void.  The  fifth  resolatio 
begins  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  migration  or  iraportatic 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  Uiic 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  bo  prohibited  by  Congress  prii>r 
the  year  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,"  declar<» 
Kentucky  does  admit  the  migration  of  aliens,  that  to  romo^ 
them  when  migrated  is,  in  fact,  a  prohibition  of  migration,  and 
"  An  Act  concerning  aliens  "  is  therefore  void. 

A  phrase  in  the  fifth  amendment  is,  no  person  shall  "  ba 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  withont  due  process  of 

*  1.  ftttolv^,  That  the  sereral  States  oompoaing  the  nnited  State*  of  . 
ICK  ftre  not  iiuUfd  on  the  prindplc  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  geiwai  < 
emtnent ;  but  thnt,  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Coiutltstkm  I 
the  United  States,  and  of  amondmcnts  thereto,  the;  oonstitutcd  a  general  GoWB* 
tnent  for  speciul  purposes,  dclcpited  to  that  Oorcmmcnt  oerlain  daflnite  pwwi, 
racrrlng,  each  State  to  iteelf,  the  residuary  mans  of  rights  to  their  owa  atlf-fUT- 
•mmont ;  and  that  whensocrer  the  general  Oorcmmcnt  aHRunM  unddqustod 
powers,  its  act*  arc  iinaiithoritatiTc,  void,  and  of  no  force  ;  Uiat  to  this  compart 
each  State  acceded  as  a  Stat*,  and  is  an  Integral  parly,  iti  co-Staice  forming,  aA^ 
Ui  itaclf.  the  other  party ;  that  the  Otjvcmment  created  by  this  oorapart 
made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  ilic  powers  deUgat«rJ  to  i 
lince  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  Ihe  Con»litution,  the  i 
of  Its  powers  ;  bat  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compacts  among  pcwora  bavlsv 
no  common  judge,  each  party  hu  an  etpial  riBhl  to  judge  for  ii«<Jf  aa  well  <if 
inf  rsotions  aa  of  tha  mode  and  mcMure  of  redress.        f  JUBendmioU,  Artida  L 
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hw."  Impriaonment  of  a  person,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Kentucky,  for  refusing  to  obey  a  mere  order  of  the 
President  to  depart  out  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  according 
to  the  sixth  of  Jefferson's  resolutions,  a  violation  of  this  amend- 
ment ;  hence  the  Alien  Law,  by  remanding  him  to  prison  with- 
out accusation,  without  trial  by  jury,  without  confronting  him 
with  his  accnsers,  and  summoning  witnesses  for  and  against 
him,  is  void  and  of  no  force.  In  the  seventh  resolution  the 
statement  is  laid  down,  that  the  construction  applied  by  the 
general  Government  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  tlie  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers," 
destroys  all  limitations  prescril>ed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  acts  of  the  general  Government  under  these  articles 
will  bo  fit  subjects  for  revision  in  a  season  of  tranquillity. 
The  eiglith  is  the  longest  and  the  bitterest  of  all.  To  take 
powers  from  the  States  and  give  them  to  a  consolidated  Gov- 
ernment is  there  declared  not  to  be  for  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  States;  that  "this  Commonwealth  is 
determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  un- 
delegated, and,  consequently,  unlimited  power  in  no  man  or 
ly  of  men  on  earth ;  that,  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  dele- 
power,  tlxe  members  of  the  general  Government  being 
chosen  by  the  peojde,  a  change  by  the  people  is  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but  where  those  powers  are  assumed  which 
have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  right- 
ful remedy ;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  tlie  compact  {casus  non  ft.tder{s\  to  nullify  all  assump- 
tion of  j>ower  by  others  within  their  limits"  ;  but  that,  never- 
theless, Kentucky  would  confer  with  her  sister  States  and  ask 
for  ■  'II  of  their  opinion,  and  urged  that  a  committee 

of  1  lid  correspondence  bo  appointed  by  each  State 

to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  "  co-States "  "  in  declaring 
these  acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  each  to  take  measures  of 
its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  other  of 
the  general  Government,  not  plainly  and  intentionally  anthor- 
iaad  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their  respeo- 
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tdve  territories."  The  ninth  hade  this  comiruttee  correspond 
with  like  bodies  in  the  co-Statee  and  report  at  the  next  Beaaion 
of  the  Legislature. 

These  resolutions,  in  time,  were  moved  in  the  Kcntackj 
Legislature.  But  tie  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  wm 
bolder  and  more  defiant  than  even  the  nullitiers  were  ready  to 
accept.  The  ninth  of  Jefferson's  set  was  therefore  dropped 
and  a  new  one  put  in  after  the  seventh,  bidding  the  seiiatorB 
and  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  lay  the  re9olati<H)B 
before  Congress  and  strive  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws ;  the  eighth, 
softened,  expanded,  and  filled  with  foolish  declamation,  then 
became  the  ninth  and  the  longest  of  those  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November  tliey  passed.*  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Jefferson  sent  off  a  copy  to  Madison,  for  nae 
in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  Madison  took  the  hint,  re- 
wrote the  resolutions,  and  gave  them  to  one  John  Taylor  to 
bring  in.  They  declared  that  the  Constitution  was  a  ooov 
pact  to  which  tlie  States  were  parties ;  that  they  granted  but 
limited  powers  of  government ;  that,  when  powers  not  grant' 
ed  by  the  compact  were  exercised  by  the  Government,  the 
States  had  the  right,  nay,  were  bound,  to  intcrjx»R',  stop  tlM 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  preserve  their  authorities,  rights,  tnd 
liberties ;  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  wore  palpable  and 
dangerous  violations  of  the  Constitution ;  that  when  Virginia 
ratified  the  Constitution  she  plainly  asserted  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  the  press  could  not  be  cancelled 
or  abridged,  modified  or  restrained,  by  the  Uiiitod  Status;  had 
recommended  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  liad  aeon  that 
amendment  adopted,  and  would  not  now  bo  indifferent  to 
wanton  violation  of  the  one,  and  the  setting  np  of  a  prece- 
dent dangerous  to  the  others;  and  that  sho  pronounced  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  tmconstitntional,  and  was  confident 
her  sister  States  would  do  the  same.  The  Governor  was  then 
instructed  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  her  delegates 
and  senators  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  fifteen 
States.f    The  minority  dissented,  and  justified  their  views  in 

•  The  nny*  were :  first  reRolotion,  ono ;  ninth,  ihrw ;  cadi  of  lh«<  otlurrv,  two. 
f  Introduced  Decumbcr  21,  1798.     Passed  December  Hih.     In  tbe  Uonaci 
■7es,  100  ;  nays,  63.    In  the  B«nat«:  ayea,  14 ;  naja,  S. 
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t  long  address  to  the  people  of  Yirginia ;  *  but  Madison  de- 
fended the  resohition  in  as  fine  an  address  as  he  knew  how  to 
write,  a  defence  which,  with  the  resolution,  went  out  to  the 
States  in  January,  1799.  Two  months  before  this,  George 
JTicholas  had  performed  a  like  service  for  the  resolutions  of 
Keatucky.f 

Tlie  publication  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  in  December 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  new  crop  of  remonstrances  and 
petitions  from  the  people.  County  politicians  and  hberty-pole 
orators,  citizens  who  had  once  been  aliens,  aliens  who  could 
not  yet  be  citizens,  good  men  who  honestly  beUeved  that  Ub- 
erty  was  in  danger,  bad  men  enraged  that  licentiousness  was 
restrained,  tricksters  hungry  for  place,  all  joined  in  one  re- 
newed shout  of  condemnation.  To  such  the  work  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  stijreliouse  of  argument  and  fact,  upon  which  they 
made  hot  haste  to  draw.  Few  went  so  far  as  to  aflBrm  lug  doc- 
trine of  nulhfication,  but  liis  constitutional  objections  were 
taken  up  and  asserted  over  and  over  again.  Memorials  by 
scores  came  in  from  each  State,  and  the  signatures  appended 
to  some  were  as  many  as  sixteen  hundred. 

Those  from  Pennsylvania  alone  bore  over  eighteen  thou- 
sand names.  But  the  names  were  not  in  every  case  peaceably 
and  fairly  obtained.  One  petition,  while  preparing  in  Phila- 
delphia, bred  a  riot.  On  a  certain  Friday  in  February  an  Irish 
Presbyterian  minister  and  some  Catholic  priests  decided  to 
frame  a  decent  remonstrance  against  the  Alien  Bill,  have  it 
signed,  and  sent  to  Congress.  But  they  soon  learned  that  the 
House  had  made  the  consideration  of  such  petition  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  following  Monday,  and  prepared  it  at  once. 
On  Saturday  it  was  printed,  passed  about,  and  some  signatures 
affixed.  But  the  Irishmen  were  widely  scattered,  time  was 
precious,  and,  as  they  would  all  be  at  church  on  Sunday,  it  was 

•  8e«  The  Address  of  the  Minority  in  tlic  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  People  of 

,  State  ;  containing  a  Vindication  of  the  Constitutionalitj  of  the  Alien   and 

tioa  LawB. 

f  A  letter  from  George  Nicholas,  of  Kcntnckv,  to  his  friend  in  Virginia,  justl- 
tjiag  the  c«nduct  of  the  dlizeaoB  of  Kentucky  aa  to  some  of  the  late  mcaaures  of 
the  general  Government ;  and  correcting  certain  false  statements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  different  Slates  of  the  views  and  action*  of  the  p«ople  of  Kentucky. 
Notomber  10,  1798. 
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thonght  best  to  wait  and  have  the  signing  done  there.  On 
Sunday  morning,  therefore,  as  the  people  came  flocking  to  St, 
Mary's  Chm"ch,  they  noticed  small  handbills  fastened  to 
gate-posts  and  on  the  walls  beeide  the  door.  Natives  of 
were  asked  to  wait  in  the  yard  after  service  and  sign, 
who  thought  such  action  would  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sai 
bath,  tore  the  bills  down.  But  they  were  as  often  replaced 
whereupon  a  young  Irishman,  losing  patience,  complained 
the  pnest.  The  sermon  finished,  the  priest  had  gone  to  the 
sacristy  to  take  off  his  surplice.  Had  he  known  it  before  en- 
tering the  pulpit  he  would,  he  said,  have  forbidden  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. As  it  was,  the  beet  that  could  be  done  was  to  hastei 
to  some  men  of  influence  in  the  church  and  beg  them,  in 
priest's  name,  to  have  the  signing  prevented.  They  did  so, 
not  till  a  disturbance  aroBe,  till  a  pistol  had  been  drawn, 
one  of  the  carriers  of  the  paper  had  been  knocked  down  and 
beaten,  and  the  petitionere  arrefito<l  and  held  in  heavy  baih* 
Such  memorials  as  reached  the  Ilouse  were  sent  to  a  coi 
mittce,  who,  late  in  February,  reported.  Many  of  the  pej 
tions,  they  said,  were  full  of  invectives  against  the  policy 
the  Government.  Others  contained  insinuations  insulting 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Cabinet.  Yet  they  had  got 
over  the  documents  carefully  and,  they  trusted,  im 
and  had  found  that  in  each  the  constitutionality  of  the 
and  Sedition  Bills  was  impeached.  These  acts  were  not  con- 
stitutional, because  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  Uws  for 
removing  aliens,  for  aboliahing  trial  by  jury,  for  hindering  Um 
liberty  of  the  preea.  One  section  of  the  first  article  of 
Constitution  declares  '*thc  migration  or  importation  of  su 
persons  as  any  of  tho  Stat-es  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shaQ 
not  be  prohibited  by  tho  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808.** 
This  argument,  they  thought,  was  abiiurd,  for  three  reasons. 
Every  man  in  his  senses  knew  that  this  article  was  enacted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  Congrees  stopping  the  impo: 
tion  of  slaves.  It  never  was  intended  to,  nay,  it  did  not,  appl; 
to  emigrants  in  general. 
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*  A  Report  of  the  Eztnordinmr;  Transaction  which  loolt  plkce  •!  PhUjulel- 
phla,  in  Febraarr,  lTi)9,  in  conMquenm  of  ■  Ucniorial  from  Certain  Chlaeat  of 
Ircluid  to  Congress,  pntring  •  Repeal  of  tbo  Alien  BiU,  17Vtf. 
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Bnt,  even  if  it  did,  to  prevent  emigration  in  general  was 
one  thing ;  to  send  oil,  after  arrival,  emigrants  who  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  countryj  was  quite  an- 
other thing.  The  game  constmction  which  would  deny  to 
CoDgress  tliis  right  would  lead  to  the  denial  of  a  3'et  more  im- 
portant right :  that  of  driving  from  the  soil  a  band  of  men  who, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  come  to  invade  it.  Again,  if  the 
Constitution  has  given  to  the  States  no  power  to  remove  aliens, 
then  they  cannot,  even  in  war-time,  send  dangei-ous  foreigners 
nway,  though  they  be  natives  of  the  country  then  waging  the 
war. 

The  Alien  Law  was  held  to  be  illegal  for  a  second  reason: 
it  gave  the  President  the  power  to  send  off  aliens  on  suspicion 
and  without  a  jury-trial.  The  Constitution  provided  that  every 
criminal  brought  to  jujstice,  unless  impeached,  should  be  tried 
by  judge  and  jury.  In  answering  this  piece  of  reasoning  the 
committee  reminded  the  House  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  citizens,  not  for  aliens ;  that  they  had  no  rights  under  it ; 
that  they  merely  lived  in  the  country  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  its  laws,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  favor,  and  that  this  favor 
could  be  recalled  at  will ;  that  the  provision  for  jury-trial  ap- 
plied to  men  guilty  of  crimes,  that  an  aUen  could  be  removed 
without  committing  any  crime,  and  that  his  removal,  however 
inconvenient  to  him,  was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  for  crime. 
He  was  so  treated  from  policy  or  motives  of  general  safety. 

The  Sedition  Act  was  directed  against  two  kinds  of  offences : 
seditions  acts,  and  libellous  and  seditious  writings.  The  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  of  seditious  acts,  the  committee  re- 
ted,  had  not  been  complained  of.  It  was  flatly  denied, 
»wever,  that  Congress  could  legally  pass  an  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  libels.  No  such  power  was  expressly  given,  and 
powers  not  expreasly  given  were  reserved  by  the  States.  This, 
in  plain  language,  meant,  the  committee  said,  that  Congress 
had  power  to  punish  sedition,  yet  had  not  power  to  prevent 
sedition  by  punishing  those  acts  which  led  dircMitly  to  it.  The 
duty  of  the  Government,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
was  to  be  quiet  while  the  press  teemed  with  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  writings,  making  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  inciting  men  to  resist  its  laws,  and  form  seditious  com- 
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binations  to  break  them  down.  When  sedition  had  openly  ap- 
peared, and  not  till  then,  could  the  Congress  legally  act.  The 
statement  of  the  argument  was  its  own  refutation. 

The  Sedition  Law,  it  was  further  claimed,  abridged  the  Hb- 
erty  of  the  press,  and  was  therefore  unconstitDtionaL     To  thia^ 
it  was  answered  that  the  cry,  "  Liberty  of  the  press  I     LibertjrS 
of  the  press ! "  was  much  abused.    The  doctrine  that  tlie  lilv 
erty  of  the  press  was  a  license  for  one  man  to  print  what  he 
pleased  about  another  without  being  held  responsible!,  was  as 
false  as  it  was  pernicious.    Would  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  action  justified  a  man  in  going  by  violence  into  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  or  beating  and  shamefully  using  the  people  he 
might  meet  on  the  street?    Would  any  one  hold  that  liberty 
of  speech  justified  one  man  in  speaking  maliciously  of  aa^H 
other?     He  could  do  so  if  he  chose.     But  would  he  not  do^^ 
serve  to  be  speedily  and  condignly  pimished  ?    In  like  maimer 
liberty  of  the  press  meant  leave  to  publish  what  one  pleased, 
being  answerable  for  any  harm  done  thereby  to  men  or  to  tho 
pubhc* 

The  report  closed  with  three  resolutions,  and  these  vrere : 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good  to  repeal 
either  the  Alien  Law,  or  the  Sedition  Law,  or  any  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  army,  tlio  navy,  or  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Statea.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  the  House  being  in 
Committee  of  the  Wliole,  the  three  resolations  were  token  np 
one  by  one.  Gallatin  spoke  long  and  well  against  the  first;  but 
it  was  carried.  Mr.  Nicholas  spoke  at  greater  length  against 
agreeing  to  the  second.  But  the  Federalists  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  the  report,  and,  as  Nicholas  went  on,  treated 
him  with  great  disrespect  Thoy  assembled  in  groups  alx>nt 
the  House,  langhed,  coughed,  and  talked  at  the  top  of  their 
voices ;  nor  would  the  Speaker  command  order  in  the  room. 
When  Nicholas  finished,  shouts  of  "  Question  1  Question  1" 
rose  from  all  sides.  A  member  from  North  Carolina  hoped 
the  question  would  not  be  taken.    The  hour  was  bte.    Other 


*  The  Proceedings  of  the  Houae  of  RepreMUtfttires  of  the  ITnJud  SxMt*  with 
Setpect  to  the  Petitions  praring  for  a  RppcAl  of  the  Alien  and  Sedhkrn  Lim,  fa- 
oludinii;  tlio  Report  of  a  Select  Commlitec,  ood  the  Speeches  of  Meim.  Qalhlin 
•nd  Nleholu  theroon,  1709. 
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fliembere  had  something  to  say.     An  hour  or  tveo  on  the  mor- 
row might  well  be  spent  in  discussion.     He  moved  tho  com- 
mittee should  rifle.    Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  sit,  and  the  question  be  taken.     The  subject  had 
been  exhausted  by  essays,  speeches,  and  debates.    lie  did  not 
believe  that  gentlemen  on  the  floor  of  Congress  wanted  to  hear 
anything  more  on  the  matter.     Mr.  Livingston  hoped  they 
would  hear  more,  and  spoke  for  some  minutes.    The  Speaker 
then  said  he  lamented  that  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina 
and  New  York  should  consume  time  in  arguing  in  favor  of 
being  allowed  to  speak.     The  gentleman   from  New  York 
ought  to  recollect  that  a  vote  had  already  been  taken  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Alien  Bill,  on  the  passing  of  which,  a  year  before, 
the  gentleman  had  spent  all  his  bitterness  and  aU  his  threats. 
If  a  like  decision  were  made  on  the  question  of  repealing  the 
Sedition  Law,  the  Speaker  believed  that  both  he  and  the  mem- 
from  New  York  would  eat  their  dinner  as  comfortably  and 
Bp  jast  as  well  as  if  the  question  were  determined  in  another 
way.    Mr.  Livingston  declared  the  Speaker  was  mistaken.    Let 
the  question  go  in  the  affirmative,  and  neither  he  nor  the  coun- 
try would  sleep  in  quiet. 

Tho  motion  to  rise  was  lost,*  the  question  on  the  second 
weolntion  was  carried,!  the  question  on  the  thii'd  resolution 
was  carried,  X  then  the  committee  rose.  The  House  then 
agreed  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  each  of  the  three 
resolations.* 

The  Federal  party  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
and  power.  It  controlled  the  Senate.  It  controlled  the  House. 
Outwardly  it  was  great  and  powerful,  but  within  that  dispute 
had  begun  which,  in  a  few  short  months,  drove  Pickering  and 
IT  Henry  from  the  Cabinet,  split  the  party  in  twain,  and  gave 
to  the  country  the  strange  sjjectacle  of  stanch  and  earnest  Fed- 
eralists wrangling  and  contending  and  overwhelming  each  other 
with  abuse. 

Adams  came  back  to  Philadelphia  from  Braintree  in  No- 
vember, 1798.  Congress  was  soon  to  assemble,  and  he  began 
at  once  to  prepare  his  speech.    Many  suggestions  as  to  what 

*  OB  to  42.  f  B2  to  4S.  X  Without  a  diriiion. 

*  ^2  to  48  on  the  first  and  second  resolutions ;  61  tjea  on  the  third. 
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he  should  say  were  made  to  him  bv  the  Cabinet,  and  among 
these  was  one  touching  the  conduct  of  the  Republic  of  France. 
The  spirit  with  which  the  envoys  rejected  the  demand  for  a 
tribute  and  a  bribe,  the  promptness  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration made  ready  for  war,  had  done  much  to  render  popalar 
the  Federal  cause.  This  policy,  the  Cabinet  thought,  should 
still  be  pursued.  Congress  should  be  reminded  that  the  peace- 
ful offers  of  America  had  twice  been  rejected,  and  her  Minis- 
ters twice  dismissed  by  France ;  that  self-respect  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  next  overture  should  come  from  her ;  and  that, 
should  a  French  Minister  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  he 
should  be  received  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  treated  with  in 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  But  Adams  had  a  quick  temper, 
and,  when  his  temper  was  up.  was  stubborn  and  perverse  in  the 
extreme,  lie  would  hear  nothing  of  such  a  thing,  and  declared, 
in  substance,  that  should  France  send  a  Minister  one  day,  he 
woidd  order  the  man  back  the  next.  Then,  resistance  being 
removed,  his  temper  cooled,  and  he  rushed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  had  at  first  refused  to  go.  ■  Not  only  did 
he  say  all  that  he  was  ajsked  to,  but  much  more ;  and  professed 
himself  willing,  on  assurance  of  a  proper  reception,  to  even  send 
a  Minister  to  France.  Wolcott,  who  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
speech,  and  Pickering  and  M'Henry,  protested  and  begged 
him  not  to  go  so  far.  But  he  persisted,  and  the  speech  was 
made.  E  ven  as  he  spoke,  a  letter  from  WiUiam  Yans  Murray, 
the  American  Minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  containing  as- 
surances from  France,  was  on  the  sea. 

Not  long  after  Gerry  sailed  from  Ilavre,  Murray  was  sur- 
prised by  a  communication  from  the  French  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  the  Hague,  M.  Pichon.  Murray  was  assured  that  France 
had  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  that  the  envoi's  were  very  fool- 
ish to  go  away,  and  that  were  a  new  Minister  sent  out  he  would 
surely  be  received.  Of  tlois  some  reasonable  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed. M.  Pichon  thereupon  produced  a  letter  from  Talley- 
rand. It  was  full  of  flattery  of  Mnrray,  and  complaints  of  the 
fickleness  of  Gerry,  denied  any  wish  of  the  Directory  to  revolu- 
tionize the  United  States,  declared  France  wished  for  peace, 
not  war,  and  explained  a  pa;3sage  in  the  letter  addressed  by 
Talleyrand  to  Gerry  when  about  to  depart.     France,  it  was 
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there  stated,  would  treat  with  any  envoy  "  who  sbonld  miite 
Gerry's  advantages."  This  was  not  an  attempt  to  dictate  an 
envoy.  It  was  merely  a  friendly  intimation  that  more  confi- 
dence would  be  liad  in  an  envoy  if  he  hated  England  and  loved 
France.     A  hint  was  then  given  that  Murray  would  do. 

But  a  second  letter  to  M.  Pichon  went  further  still.  Any 
Minister,  he  was  to  assure  Murray,  any  Minister  the  United 
States  miglit  send  would  be  received  "  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  representative  of  a  fi-ee  and  independent  nation."  The 
words  were  those  of  Adams's  speech.  This  the  President 
thought  was  enough.  He  had  been  waiting  for  a  promise 
from  France,  and  the  promise  had  come.  But  of  the  letter 
and  the  promise  the  people  knew  nothing.  When,  therefore, 
early  in  February,  1739,  the  True  American,  the  Aurora,*  all 
the  llepublican  newspapers  at  Philadelphia,  declared  that  a 
message  had  gone  to  the  Senate,  that  a  new  envoy  to  France 
had  been  recommended,  and  even  gave  the  man's  name,  the 
Federalists  flatly  refused  to  believe  one  word.  The  menibers 
of  the  Cabinet  treated  the  report  aa  a  new  piece  of  Republican 
abuse,  as  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  President  what  he  should 
do.  The  Federal  newspapers  maintained  that  the  thing  was 
impossible,  that  it  could  not  be.  Everybody,  said  one  of  them, 
must  see  that  the  mmor  is  idle,  and  false  upon  its  face.  The 
Executive  Ims  asserted,  in  his  speeches,  in  his  messages,  in  hia 
answers  to  addresses,  that  justice  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
France.  Nay,  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June,  did  he  not  use  language  stronger  still  ?  Did  ho  not 
say :  "  I  will  never  send  another  Minister  to  France  without  aa- 
Burances  that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as 
the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent 
nation  "  ?  After  this  promise,  to  suppose  him"  capable  of  send- 
ing a  Minister  was  to  insult  him.f  But  the  Republicans  moin- 
tiined  that  the  re]>ort  was  true,  and  it  was, 

"Without  a  word  to  the  Cabinet,  Adams  had  prepared  a 
message  and  sent  it,  with  the  nomination  of  Vans  Murray  and 
the  second  letter  of  Talleyrand  to  Pichon,  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate,  in  amazement,  referred  the  nomi- 
nation to  a  committee.    The  committee  made  haste  to  ezpos- 


*  Aurora,  February  19,  1199.        f  PorciipiDc'e  Gwette,  February  20,  17»9. 
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tnlate  with  Adams  on  his  course.  But  he  would  not  be  moved 
The  committee  told  him  they  would  report  against  the  mi^OD. 
He  thereupon,  in  a  second  message,  named  three  men  to  be 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 
The  men  were  William  Vans  Murray,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.*  Henrjr  i 
declined,  and  William  Davie,  Grovemor-elect  of  North  Caroifl 
lina,  went  in  his  stead. 

While  the  seuators  were  expostulating,  Matthew  Lyon  ap- 
peared in  the  House.  His  iine  paid,  his  time  of  imprisonment 
served  out,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  finish  his  term  in 
Congress,  But  he  was  scarcely  seated  when  a  motion  WM 
made  to  torn  him  out.  Bayard,  who  sat  for  Delaware,  was  the 
mover,  and  the  language  he  used  was  that  in  which  the  indict 
ment  had  been  drawn.  Matthew  Lyon,  having  been  convict* 
of  being  a  notorions  and  seditious  person,  of  a  depraved  mini 
of  a  wicked  and  diabolical  disposition,  and  of  wickedl;  ' 

fully,  and  maliciously  contrivmg  to  defame  the  Goveru ,i 

the  United  States,  and  John  Adams,  President  thereof,  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  the  Honse,     The  Federalists  were  fo 
taking  the  vote  at  once.     But  the  friends  of  Lj'on  came  to 
rescue.    Had  tlie  motion,  one  of  them  said,  been  a  fair  aac 
candid  statement  of  the  case,  he,  for  one,  would  gladly  ha\ 
an  immediate  vote.    But  the  motion  was  not  such  a  statement 
The  words  were  those  of  ever)'  indictment,  were  general,  di^ 
not  belong  to  Lyon's  offence  in  particular,  and  the  truth 
them  had  never  been  inquired  into  during  the  trial.     Thei 
were  a  mere  form  used  to  bring  him  into  court.    The  arg 
ment  had  much  forc«,  and  for  two  days  no  vote  was  takea.1 
On  the  tAventy-second,  while  the  people  were  preparing 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Washington  for  the  last  time  in  hi 
life,  the  vote  was  reached.     The  ayes  were  forty-nine  and  the 
nays  forty-five,     A  two-tliirds  vote  was  necessary  to  expel; 
Lyon  therefore  kept  his  seat,  and  was  entertained  at  a  great 
dinner,  where  toasts  were  drunk  to  Logan,  Barlow,  Gerry,  and 
Monroe. 

The  term  of  the  member  from  Vermont  was  a  short  one ; 
for  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  JVIaich,  the  third  eeesion  of  the 
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fifth  Congress  came  to  a  close.  Fifty  bills  in  aU  had  been 
passed.  But  the  few  that  were  of  great  public  interest  did  not 
number  five.  Some  attention  was  drawn  to  the  "  Logan  Act " 
for  the  punishment  of  just  such  offencea  as  Dr.  Logan  had 
eommitted.  Another  kept  on  non-intercourse  with  France. 
Three  more  provided  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  dock-yards,  and  for  the  building  of  sis  ships  of  tlie 
line  and  six  sloops  of  war.  Every  dollar  spent  on  the  navy 
was,  the  Federalists  claimed,  money  well  laid  out.  Every 
fillip  put  in  commission  is,  the  Republicans  complained,  a  step 
toward  a  standing  navy,  an  evil  as  great  on  water  as  a  standing 
army  is  on  land.  Let  the  faction  go  on,  and  wo,  too,  in  a  few 
years,  shall  have  captains  as  insolent  as  the  captain  of  the 
Africa,  and  sailors  as  mutinous  as  those  at  the  month  of  the 
Koire.  Yes,  said  the  Federalists,  and  victories  Uke  those  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Our  navy  is  indeed  small.  Yet  it  has 
already  driven  every  picaroon  vessel  from  our  coast,  and  made 
our  flag  respected  where  before  it  was  despised.  The  little 
navy  which  the  Eepublicans  so  maligned  was  serving  in  four 
eqaadrons.  Nine  ship,  under  Commodore  Barry,  cruised  along 
the  Lesser  Antilles  from  Taboga  northward  to  the  island  of 
Martinique.  Five  more,  under  Commodore  Tnixtun,  had  their 
rendezvous  at  St.  Kitts,  and  watched  the  ships  that  came  from 
Guaduloupe.  A  third  fleet  closed  the  Wind  wan  1  Passage.  A 
fourth  was  off  Havana  and  the  Cuban  shore.  The  private 
armed  vessels  in  commission  were,  it  was  boasted,  as  many  as 
the  days  in  the  year.* 

One  of  the  five  ships  under  Traxtun  was  the  French  cor- 
vette brought  in  by  Decatnr,  which,  refitted  and  renamed  Re- 
taliation, had  been  given  to  Captain  Bainbridge  to  command. 
Her  cruising  ground  was  o£F  the  island  of  Gnadaloufje,  and 
there,  one  day  in  November,  two  French  frigates  bore  down 
upon  her,  captured  her,  and  took  her  into  port  a  prize.  But  she 
was  soon  set  free.  Desfomeaux  had  succeeded  Victor  Huguea 
aa  the  French  commander  of  the  island,  and  Bainbridge,  with 
the  Retaliation  and  two  ships  full  of  captured  seamen,  was 


•  A  report,  made  toward  the  close  of  1798,  gave  the  number  of  prirale  armed 
ihfps  as  36a,  the  number  of  gmu  on  them  as  2,733,  and  the  soilon  maiming  them 
nM74. 
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sent  back  as  a  peace  offering  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  receive  the  ship,  pronounced  her  a  cartel,  and  she 
in  turn  went  back  to  Gnadalonpe  full  of  sailors  taken  from 
French  privateers.*    Fortune  now  changed.     Of  the  two  frig- 
ates that  captured  the  Retaliation,  one  sailed  for  Havre.     The 
other  became  a  prize.     She  was  named  L'lnsurgente,  wan  % 
taut  frigate  of  forty  guns,  and  the  swiftest  sailer  the  Frenc 
navy  could  produce.     And  well  it  was  for  her  that  her 
was  great,  for,  falling  in  with  the  United  States  frigate  Con*^ 
stitution,  she  spread  all  sail  and  escaped,  and,  ou  Sanday,  the 
tenth  of  Febniary,  was  off  St.  Kitts.     There  the  Constellation 
frying  Commodore  Truxtuu's  pennant,  gave  her  cha^e.     In  t? 
hours  the  space  between  the  ships  had  so  much  shortened 
the  fight  began.     In  tonnage,  guns,  and  seamen  the  pair  wc 
not  ill  matched.     But  the  fire  of  the  Constellation  was  sloi 
and  well  directed,  while  the  ahota  she  received  from  L'li 
gente  passed  goneraDy  tlii-ough  her  sails.     When  the  battio' 
had  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  sixty-seven  killed  and 
wounded  sailors  lay  upon  his  deck,  the  French  commanc 
thought  enough  had  been  done  for  tho  honor  of  the  tricolo 
and  drew  down  his  flag. 

News  of  tho  victory  reached  the  United  States  in  March, 
and  was  heard  by  the  Federalists  ^ath  extravagant  joy.  Bb 
one  thing,  they  asserted,  could  have  addetl  to  their  delight, ; 
that  was  that  the  renegade  Barney  had  been  in  eotmnand,  fo 
L'lnsurgente  was  one  of  the  sliips  with  which,  two  years  U 
fore,  he  had  behaved  so  insolently  in  Chesapeake  bay.  Eve 
the  Republicans  affected  to  feel  some  pride  in  the  triumph 
Tho  British  faction,  said  they,  have  now,  undoubtedly,  brought 
tlie  country  into  war  with  France.  Since  this  must  be,  every 
patriot  must  surely  see  that  there  can  be  but  one  result,  and 
that  result  is,  perhaps,  conquest,  or  at  lea^t  defeat.  This  ^a^| 
tory  should,  therefore,  inspire  the  hope  that  the  skill  of  ou^* 
commodores  and  the  valor  of  our  tars  may  enable  ne  to  do 
much  upon  the  sea,  to  obtain,  it  may  bo,  an  honorable  peace, 
and  avert  that  deep  humiliation  the  Great  Republic  has  never 
yet  failed  to  inflict  on  her  conquered  foes.  It  is  terrible  to 
think,  however,  that,  in  tlio  very  moment  of  victory,  a  murder 
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was  committed  on  the  Constellation's  deck.  A  yonng  officer 
plunged  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a  sailor.  And  for 
what  ?  Did  the  wretched  man  desert  his  post  ?  No.  Did  he 
disobey  orders?  No.  "Was  he  mutinous i  No.  He  turned 
pale.*  This,  it  seems,  is  a  heinous  crime  in  "  our  infant  navy." 
Can  there  be  a  finer  illustration  of  the  insolence  which  accom- 
panies military  and  naval  command  ?  The  thought  of  being 
instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of  fellow-beings,  the  sicken- 
ing sight  of  the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  companions, 
may  well  blanch  tlie  cheek  of  the  bravest  man.  But  the  pen- 
alty for  this  is  death.  Let  every  pale-face  hasten  to  purchase 
rouge,  and  lay  it  on  well,  and  give  his  cheeks  a  courageous  hue, 
lest,  when  these  officers  step  ashore,  they  nm  him  through  the 
body  for  looking  as  pale  upon  the  land  as  poor  Neale  Harvey 
lately  did  on  sea.* 

Friends  to  Government  could  see  nothing  atrocious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  "With  seamen  as 
with  soldiers,  tliey  argued,  discipline  must  be  maintained.  This 
is  necessaiy  in  any  navy.  In  an  infant  navy  it  is  most  imperar 
tive,  and  may  be  enforced  by  punishments  which,  in  older 
navies,  would  be  cruelly  severe.  The  victory  is  a  great  one, 
and  sorely  needed,  and  whatever  has  helped  to  secure  it  is 
right.  The  taunts  and  insolence  of  the  French  have  become 
Dnbeamble.  American  seamen  have  been  nicknamed  "John 
Adams's  jaokaasee."  "Victor  Hngues  has  often  been  beard  to 
say  that  he  would  fit  out  a  twenty-gun  ship  to  take  the  three 
American  frigates,  and  a  cock-boat  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  the 
fleet-t  Henceforth  a  different  language  will  be  heard.  No 
man  who  is  not  a  Jacobin  and  a  hireling  of  the  five-headed 
monster  of  France  will  ever  speak  the  name  of  Truxton  with- 
out feelings  of  joy  and  words  of  praise.  The  merchant,  in 
particular,  should  be  well  pleased.  For  now  tlie  ruinous  rates 
of  underwriting  will  go  down,  and  their  ships  again  be  safe  on 
the  Spanish  main.  And  they  were  well  pleased.  Not  a  sea- 
port along  the  whole  New  England  coast  but  received  the 
welcome  news  with  rejoicings,  and  sent  out  snows  or  sloops  to 
trade  with  the  Antilles.  At  Boston  the  Federalists  were  most 
joyful,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  way  quite  their 
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own.  They  fixed  upon  the  fourth  Saturday  in  March  for  ti» 
celebration  of  the  victory,  and  lu'ged  all  true  Federalists  to  lie 
in  State  street  at  one  o'clock  on  that  day.  There,  when  salatei 
had  been  fired  from  Copps  Hill,  from  Fort  Hill,  from  Libesrty 
Square,  and  the  armed  ships  in  the  harbor,  they  were,  on  a 
given  signal,  to  join  in  three  tremendous  cheers  for  Tmxtun, 
for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Constellation,  and  for  the  eoo- 
cesses  of  the  "  wooden  walls  of  America."  *  Three  such  cheen 
had  never  before  been  given  and  have  never  since  been  heard 
in  the  streeta  of  Boston. 

The  behavior  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  was  edll  a  sobji 
for  reproach  among  Kepublicans,  when  new  cause  for  compi 
was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
in  January,  1799,  the  Federal  Government  had  begun  to 
the  direct  ta.\  laid  by  Congress  in  July,  1798.  The  amoont 
was  two  millions  of  dollars ;  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
hundred  and  tliirty-seven  thousand,  and  the  property  t&xed 
lands,  houses,  and  negro  slaves.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were 
but  seventeen  hundred  slaves,  and  there  the  tax  fell  chiefly  on 
houses  and  lands.f  The  value  of  land  w^fi  found  out  in 
usual  way.  But  the  worth  of  each  house  was  determined 
counting  the  number  and  measuring  the  size  of  the  windows 
it  contained.  To  those  who  knew  the  law  this  method  of 
ing  seemed  an  easy  and  a  good  one.  Those  who  were 
however,  knew  nothing  of  the  law.  Many  a  farm^*  gained 
iiift  information  regarding  it  from  the  assessor,  who,  note-i 
and  measuro  in  hand,  stood  at  his  door  to  take  the  rates, 
such  a  man  beheld  the  official  walk  round  liis  boose, 
every  >vindow,  and  carefully  measure  its  size,  no  expi 
however  lucid,  no  assurances,  however  solemn,  could 
him  that  ho  was  not  about  to  pay  a  tax  on  windows,  whii 
with  the  single  exce})tioQ  of  the  hearth-tax,  was,  to  hia 
the  most  detestable  that  could  be  laid.  Yet  no  serious 
sition  was  made  to  the  ^assessors  till  they  reached  the  most  cast- 
em  counties  in  the  State.  These  lay  between  the  mouQtaias 
and  the  Delaware,  and  contained,  in  a  political  sense,  the  best- 
informed  people  in  the  State.     Aocees  to  Philadelphia  was 

*  HaasachuMttt  Hsrcury,  Mkrcb  36,  1709.    Columblu  Gaatiaei,  March  S3, 
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easj.    Tte  Aurora  circulated  freely  in  each  of  them,  and  not 
cue  bat  contained  $ome  great  town  where,  at  least  once  a  week, 
was  printed  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  Republican  canso. 
They  were  strongly  Republican,  and  tlie  Republicans  were 
Mj  determined  that  the  direct  tax  should  not  be  gathered. 
h  was  in  vain  that  the  judges  and  the  aseessors  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  law.     The  people  would  not  hear  them,  turned  the 
eoiirtrroom  into  a  bedlam,  and  the  tavern-meetings  of  the  asses- 
Bors  into  scenes  of  riot  and  strife.     The  official  was  jostled* 
stmck,  and  called  a  "  stampler  "  and  a  rogue ;  cries  of  Schlaget ! 
8cl]lagetl  raised;  Adams  and  the  Constitution  damned,  and 
Jefferson  and  liberty  loudly  cheered.     When  an  assessor  at- 
tempted to  take  the  rates,  the  women  railed  at  him,  set  the 
io^  on  him,  and  threw  down  scalding  water  on  his  head  as  he 
attempted  to  measure  the  windows.     The  men  threatened  to 
shoot  him  in  the  legs.     In  despair,  the  officials  went  back  to 
Quakertown,  in  Bucks  county,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
a  meeting  of  all  concerned  in  rate-taking  was  held.     No  one 
waB  willing  to  go  to  the  troubled  district  alone.    They  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  send  three,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  aa- 
seesrng  at  a  small  village  near  by.    The  farmers,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  more  angry  than  ever.     The  militia  company 
gathered,  and,  increasing  as  it  went,  set  ofiF  for  Milford  with  all 
speed.     But  the  assessors  were  not  to  be  found.    They  were 
busy  just  without  the  town,  and,  having  measured  the  windows 
of  fifty  houses,  returned  to  the  tavern  to  dine.    As  they  sat  at 
dinner,  John  Fries  entered  the  room  and  forbade  them  to  go 
OD  taking  the  rates. 

John  Fries  was  a  farmer's  son.  He  began  life  as  a  cooper's 
apprentice,  joined  the  army,  saw  some  service  in  the  militia, 
W«nt  out  with  the  troops  to  put  down  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion, and  was  now  travelling  up  and  down  the  country  as  a 
vendue-crier,  or  auctioneer.  No  man  in  all  his  region  was  bet- 
ter knovt'n.  The  sight  of  him  as,  with  his  dog  Whiskey  at  his 
feet,  he  stood  upon  the  tail  of  a  cart  or  the  bottom  of  an  up- 
tamed  barrel  ringing  his  bell,  and  calling,  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  English  and  German,  for  a  bid  on  an  iron  spoon  or  an 
ancient  lamp,  was  familiar  to  the  people  of  every  town.  The 
deUghtof  the  people  was  to  attend  vendues.    To  be  able  to  call 
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by  name  each  one  of  the  crovrd  who  heard  him  was  the  deUgl 
of  every  vendue-crier,  and  in  this  Fries  seemB  to  have  been 
most  expert.  Keen,  shrewd,  glib  of  tongue,  he  held  over  those 
whose  names  and  faces  he  remembered  that  kind  of  infiaenc 
which  comes  by  talk,  and  not  by  deed.  He  was  just  the  ma 
to  foment  a  riot  or  head  a  mob,  and  he  soon  did  both.  'So  one' 
was  so  loud  as  he  in  denouncing  and  misconstruing  the  object 
of  the  direct  tax.  lie  had  sat  in  twenty  taverns,  and  })oared 
out,  through  the  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  that  filled  the  room, 
arguments  which,  to  the  boors  who  heard  him,  seemed  ooD' 
dufiive,  and  not  to  be  gainsaid.  When,  therefore,  anger  dnrvB 
them  to  action,  they,  ■with  one  accord,  bade  Fries  take  the 
lead. 

To  his  commands  and  threats,  however,  the  asscfisors  were 
deaf.  They  finished  their  dinner,  and  went  on  asseedag  iSl 
the  sun  set.  Then,  as  they  turned  into  a  narrow  lano  to  make 
the  last  measurements  of  the  day,  a  great  shout  rose  behind 
them.  Fries  and  four  companions  were  in  hot  pursuit.  Tb« 
officials  escaped.  But  as  they  rode  into  Quakortown  they 
found  it  in  ]x>8se8sion  of  the  militia  company  and  a  mob.  Two 
of  the  tliree  assessors  wore  taken. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  county  of  Bocki, 
the  United  States  Marshal  was  busy  in  the  county  of  Lehigh 
serving  warrants  and  making  arrests.  The  State  courts  had 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  oSenders.  But  the  officers  who 
bore  the  subpoenas  were  mocked  and  driven  away.  The 
trict  Attorney  thereupon  applied  to  the  Federal  courts, 
rants  were  issued,  and,  on  the  second  of  March,  the  Marshil^ 
reached  Nazareth  and  began  to  make  arrests.  The  prisonen 
were  sent  to  Bethlehem. 

The  arrests  made  by  tlie  Marshal  set  the  conntioe  all  aflame. 
N"o  such  excitement  had  been  known  in  the  region  eince  the 
days  when  the  Yankees  and  the  Pennymitos  contended  for  the 
mastery  of  Wyoming.  The  winter  was  over.  But  the  spring 
was  cold,  and  hundreds  of  men  who,  a  few  weeks  later,  were 
busy  plougliing  and  harrowing  and  sowing  seed,  were  tljcn  in 
idleness,  haunting  taverns,  and  uttering  threats  against  the 
Btamplers  and  the  tax.  Hearing  what  was  going  on  in  Lehigh, 
they  vowed  openly  that  the  captives  sboold  be  set  free.    Kan- 
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nore  were  sent  ont.  Word  was  passed  from  man  to  man,  and, 
early  on  the  morning  of  March  seventh,  Bcores  of  men  were 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  rendezvous  was  a 
tavern  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which 
whoever  stands  is  at  once  in  the  four  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks.  Fries  was  quickly  chosen  leader, 
and  the  mob,  accompanied  by  some  militia,  began  the  march 
for  Bethlehem.  AjS  they  neared  the  bridge  across  the  Leliigh 
they  came  up  with  another  band  bent  upon  the  same  errand, 
joined  forces  and  entered  the  town  together.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  released  on  ])arole.  The  rest,  guarded  by 
the  Marshal  and  a  small  posse,  were  shut  up  in  a  little  room  in 
the  old  Snn  Tavern.  The  Marshal  was  commanded  to  set 
them  free.  The  posse  were  warned  that,  if  they  made  the 
least  resistance,  the  town  should  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Beastance  was  useless.  A  few  moments  sufficed  for  the  riot- 
ers to  mount  the  stairs,  break  open  the  door,  and  bring  out  the 
prisoners. 

The  Government  grew  alarmed,  summoned  the  rioters  to 
disperse,  ordered  the  militia  to  be  in  readiness,  and  finally  to 
march.  As  they  entered  the  disaffected  coimties  the  officer  in 
oommaud  issued  an  address.  He  explained  the  tax,  the  right 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  lay  the  tax,  and  told 
them,  what  many  of  them  were  amazed  to  hear,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion.  A  minister 
nam&d  Ilehnuth,  who  claimed  to  have  some  influence  over  the 
people,  addressed  them  in  an  open  letter.  Then  the  arrests 
began.  Parties  of  foot  and  horse  scoured  the  country  in  search 
of  every  man  who,  by  withstanding  the  assessors,  or  joining  in 
the  march  to  Bethlehem,  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the 
revolL 

Fries  was  the  man  most  sought,  and  when  found  was 
monntod  on  a  barrel,  with  a  bell  in  one  hand  and  an  article  of 
household  furniture  in  the  other,  holding  vendue.  So  intent 
was  he  on  his  business,  and  the  crowd  npon  his  jest  and  wit, 
that  the  troops  were  upon  him  before  their  approach  was 
known.  At  the  first  cry  of  "  The  soldiers  I  the  soldiers  I "  Fries 
leaped  to  the  ground,  fled  away  on  foot  to  a  neighboring 
Biramp,  and  crouched  down  in  the  briers.    He  was  taken,  twice 
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tried  for  treason,  and,  with  two  others,  aenteneed  to  be  hangwL 
Indeed,  the  Friday  for  the  hangua^g  was  named,  and  the  po«e 
to  assist  the  SherifE  was  sammoned,  when  a  pardon  from  tho. 
President  made  Fries  a  free  man.* 

The  return  of  the  troops  to  their  homes  was  quiddj  fo^ ' 
lowed  by  shocking  stories  of  their  brutality  and  their  disregard 
for  law.  The  Reading  Adler  made  the  charges.  The  Auro- 
ra had  them  translated  and  spread  far  and  wide.  While  the 
militia  were  hurrying  into  Northampton  and  Bucks,  some 
troops  of  Lancaster  horse  halted  at  Reading  to  await  orders  to 
march.  Discipline  was  lax.  Party  spirit  wa3  high,  and  the 
troopers  amnsed  themselves  cutting  down  the  "sedition-poles" 
which  the  farmers  and  innkeepers  had  put  up.  Hearing  that 
a  new  one  had  been  erected  with  great  pomp  at  a  neighl>oring 
▼illage,  some  eight  or  nine  soldiers,  without  orders  and  without 
leave,  went  to  cut  it  down.  They  found  the  pole  guardtxl,  ao(I_ 
wisely  came  back  to  camp.  After  the  troops  left  Reading,  i 
editor  of  the  Adler  denounced  them  in  strong  terms.  The] 
were  cannibals.  They  were  baudittL  They  had  been  eeea^ 
whipping  children  and  assaulting  women  with  pistols  azid 
drawTi  swords.  Indignant  at  this  abuse,  a  dozen  of  militia  on 
their  return  called  on  the  editur  and  demandc<l  to  know  iht 
author's  name.  The  editor  owned  that  part  of  the  article  wa* 
his  work.  Thereupon  he  was  seized,  dragged  to  tlie  market* 
place,  and  given  six  lashes  on  the  back  by  the  trumpeter. 

This  shameful  act  was  promptly  reported  to  the  officer  ii 
command.    The  men,  he  thought,  were  clearly  deserving  oi 
ptmishment.    If,  however,  tliey  were  court-martialed  and  Irii 
at  the  drum-head,  the  troops  would  be  detained  at  Readil 
and  the  State  put  to  great  cost.    A  dvil  trial  would  be  cheaper^ 
He  commanded  them  to  go  before  the  county  judge  and  giv«* 
themselves  up  for  triaL    They  obeyed,  and  were  at  once  bailed 
out 

The  story  which  the  editor  told  was  very  different.  The 
maraelnkes,  the  janizaries,  the  scaffold-pole  hewers,  had,  be 
protested,  dra^;ed  him  from  his  office  to  the  market-place, 
sentenced  him  to  receive  twenty  lasher  on  the  bare  back,  and 


*  Benjamin  Bush  wm  to  have  been  one  of  U>«  posae,  and  bis  snanooa  to  a^ 
tend  it  still  prcaerred  in  the  Bush  Mauuscripta  at  the  Fbiladclpbia  lihmrj. 
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had  given  six  when  some  Philadelphia  troops  put  an  end  to 
Uieir  sport.*  Jnst  as  cruel  was  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
Loaded  with  irona,  they  were  driven  like  cattle  over  long  dia- 
tanoes  hy  day,  and  huddled  at  night  into  barns  and  damp  cel- 
lars. Their  friends  were  denied  tliem.  Not  only  the  com- 
forts, but  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cut  off.  They  lay  on  the 
wet  ground.  They  ate  bad  food.  Some  had  their  wrists  cut 
to  the  bone  by  the  handcuffs.  Handkerchiefs,  which  others 
put  under  their  irons,  were  rudely  torn  away  by  the  soldiers. 
One  officer  declared  that  he  stopped  at  a  smithy  where  the 
handcufis  were  making,  weighed  a  pair,  and  saw  the  beam  tip 
at  soventeon  poimds.  All  these  charges  were  denied.  But 
each  time  they  were  denied  a  repetition  was  made  in  language 
more  positive  and  abusive  than  before.  The  outrages  had  been 
committed,  and  the  people  must  expect  more  of  them.  They 
wore  a  sure  way  to  Federal  favor.  The  ruffian  who  beat  down 
Mr.  Bache  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  United  States  had  been 
aent  with  a  confidential  message  to  a  foreign  court.  The  offi- 
cers who  commanded  the  mamelukes  on  their  late  expedition 
would  undoubtedly  expect  speedy  promotion.t  "Weary  of  this 
sbose,  a  number  of  the  militiamen,  one  afternoon  in  May,  wait- 
ed on  the  editor  of  the  Aurora.  An  apology  was  demanded. 
Mr.  Doane  refused.  He  was  then  seized,  dragged  down  stairs. 
Mid  flogged  in  the  street.  ^ 

The  man  who,  when  they  had  finished,  rose  from  the  gutter 
sore,  dishevelled,  and  half  mad  with  rage,  deserves  no  mean 
place  among  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  for  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  man  then  living,  Thomas  Jefferson 
owed  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  William  Duane  was  a 
native  American  of  Irish  extraction,  and  was  bom  not  far  from 
Lake  Champlain,  in  New  York.  Before  he  was  seven  his 
father  died,  and  his  mother  then  brought  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  finally  to  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  where  she  had  herself  hved 
when  a  girh  Narrow-minded  and  ricli,  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  idleness  was  honorable  and  work  disgraceful,  she  suf- 
fered the  boy  to  grow  up  in  those  ways  in  which  many  a  tine 
kd  has  gone  to  ruin.    But  William  was  not  to  be  spoiled,  ao- 


*  Beadlug  Adier,  April  28,  1799. 
f  Aurora,  Ma/  16,  1999. 


t  Ibid.,  May  18,  1799. 

•  Ibid,  May  13,  14,  April  27,  »0, 1799. 
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quired  a  fondness  for  books,  read  some,  and  dabbled,  one  mfter 
another,  in  a  dozen  trades,  of  which  he  liked  watch-making 
best.  At  nineteen  he  married  a  Presbyterian  against  his 
mother's  wish,  and  the  foolish  woman  threw  him  off.  For  a 
while  he  earned  a  living  setting  type,  and  then  departed  for 
India  to  seek  wealth,  gained  a  competence,  and,  at  Calcutta^ 
established  a  newspaper  which  he  called  The  World.  Thoo^ 
Duane  was  bom  in  America,  his  heart  and  his  blood  were 
Iriah,  and,  being  Irish,  he  felt  toward  Englishmen  and  Eo^ 
lisli  rule  that  implacable  hatred  which  in  Irish-Amcricaztt^ 
even  in  the  third  generation,  has  not  died  away. 

It  was  no  more  than  natural,  therefore,  tliat  he  should  aocm  be 
embroiled  with  Government,  and  Government  at  Calcutta  was 
represented  by  the  person  of  Sir  John  Shore.  Macaulay  Lm 
described  Shore  as  "  a  man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and 
honor  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  higlily."  This  praise  may, 
in  geneiid,  be  de^rved,  but  it  is  certain  that  toward  Duane 
the  conduct  of  Shore  was  in  no  wise  honorable.  Shore  invited 
the  editor  to  dinner,  but,  as  Duane  drew  near  the  house,  a 
band  of  eopoys  seized  him  and  hurried  him  to  a  merchantman, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  sailed  for  England.  To  a  native  of 
Bengal  this  act  may  seem  admirable ;  bat,  for  having  planned 
it,  Sir  John  ought  to  be  forever  infamous  among  men. 

Once  in  Engbmd,  Duaue  sought  relief  of  the  East  India ' 
Company.  The  company  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  Parlift' 
ment  sent  him  back  to  the  company,  for  few  Englishmien  of 
that  day  cared  what  iniquity  wns  done  in  India.  An  ancle  ad- 
vised him  to  study  law,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  seriou»- 
ly  of  doing  so,  till  he  read  a  silly  book  called  "  The  Quibbles 
of  the  Law,"  wliich  disgusted  him  with  the  whole  profeanon. 
His  true  calling  was  journalism,  and  to  this  he  driJfted  back, 
becoming  tirst  Parliamentary  reporter  and  then  editor  of  tbaj 
General  Advertiser,  a  newspaper  which  still  exists,  and  is  now ' 
known  all  over  the  Englisli-speaking  world  as  the  LondoQ 
Times.  In  1795  Duane  returned  to  America  and  beoune 
a  contributor  to  the  Aurora.  Whenever  Bache  was  sick  or 
away,  Duane  acted  as  what  would  now  be  called  editor.  When 
Bache  died,  Duane  managed  the  Aurora  in  tlie  name  of  the 
heirs.    Such  was  his  occupation  when,  in  May,  1799,  a  band 
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of  militia,  led  on  by  the  son  of  Judge  Thomas  M^Kean,  beat 
Mm  in  the  public  street. 

^  The  beating  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
bitter  poem.  An  allusion  in  the  verses  to  plots,  "  conspiracies, 
jffid  tales  of  a  tub,"  reminded  the  Federalists  of  some  recent 
ts  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.*  During 
the  month  of  February  the  Governor  of  South  CaroUna  was 
informed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  a  conspiracy  waa  on 
foot.  Four  persons  had  embarked  from  Hamburg,  as  agents  of 
the  Directory  of  France,  armed  with  papers  and  dispatches 
hostile  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  States.  Their  names 
were  given,  the  vessel  and  their  passports  described,  and  the 
papers,  it  was  stated,  would  be  found  hidden  in  the  false  bot- 
toms of  two  tubs.  As  the  ship  was  cleared  for  Charleston,  the 
boarding  officer  of  that  port  was  bidden  to  give  eai-ly  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  every  foreign  craft.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month  he  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Minerva,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  days  from  Hamburg,  with  five  passengers  on 
board.  She  waa  the  expected  packet.  The  collector  and  the 
naval  officer  were  soon  on  her  deck,  seized  four  men  and  a 
iroman,  found  the  tubs  concealed  in  the  cabin,  knocked  out 
the  false  bottoms,  and  carried  oil  the  documents  they  contained. 
Then  the  absurdity  of  the  affair  came  out.  The  men  were  not 
conepiratorB,  the  woman  was  not  a  spy.  The  pajjers  were  not 
of  the  kind  that  come  from  Departments  of  State.  The  Re- 
pnblicans  in  exultation  declared  the  tabs  were  trunks  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  papers  billets-doux ;  that  the  woman  waa  a  French 
girl  who  had  lost,  in  the  company  of  the  X.,  T.,  Z.  ambassadors, 
what  she  ought  to  have  held  most  dear,  and  that  she  had  in- 
duced the  captain  of  the  Minerva  to  bring  her  over  to  America 
to  seek  redress.f 

So  abflurd  an  ending  to  so  promising  a  plot  should  have 
made  men  careful.  But  it  did  not,  and  what  seemed  a  new 
conspiracy  was  soon  unearthed  at  Philadelphia.     Toward  the 

•  Tl»  lloM  were : 

"  Here  we're  humbugg'd  with  foreign  al&rms, 
CoD8piracie.4.  tulcd  of  a  tub,  sirs, 
Wliile  the  Tolunteere  Bwagger  in  amis, 

And  take  from  the  unarmed  their  grub,  sirs." 
f  Aorom,  Hkrch  1,  171)9. 
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close  of  AprU  the  Major  was  informed  that  a  tulor  on  Spraoe 
street  waa  unusually  busy.  His  shop  was  full  of  women,  cat- 
ting and  basting  and  sewing  clothes,  while  great  pilee  of  what 
seemed  to  be  unifonns  lay  about  the  floor.  The  tailor  and  hia 
women  were  instantly  arrested,  the  shop  searched,  and  hnn- 
dreds  of  suits  of  strange-looking  coats  and  pants  were  seized.* 
The  jackets  were  bine,  the  breeches  had  no  bnttons  M  lh£ 
knees,  and  the  calico  shirts  no  colkrs  at  the  neck.  They  wert 
clearly  for  Frenchmen.  The  tailor  confessed  that  a  French* 
man  had  ordered  them.  Might  he  not  be  enlisting  troope  for 
a  descent  on  Louisiana,  or  organizing  an  expedition  like  that 
proposed  by  Blount  ?  Nay,  could  any  man  say  he  was  not  at 
the  head  of  a  desperate  band  sworn  to  bum  and  sack  the  city, 
or  murder  Mr.  Adams  if  he  carried  the  election  of  ISOOI 
Providence  had  once  more  interposed  to  save  the  country  from 
the  power  of  the  all-destroying  monster.  But  not  m  day,  not 
an  hour,  not  a  moment,  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  the  only 
measure  which  a  regard  for  self-preservation  admifca.  The 
President  should  instantly  be  asked  to  put  into  force  that  bw 
which  provides  fur  the  punishment  of  the  injuries  aliens  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States.f  Ten  of  the  conspirators  were 
hurried  to  the  jail.  A  search  for  the  French  agent  began. 
When  arrested,  he  drew  from  a  pocket  an  order  to  procure  the 
uniforms,  signed  by  Toussaint,  and  comitersigned  by  the  late 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States.  The  mysterious  jacketBy 
shirts,  and  pants  were  to  clothe  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  onny 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

This  plot  exploded,  the  Federalists  soon  gave  a  new  reaeoo 
for  fearing  and  hating  the  French.  The  ship  Ocean,  they  de> 
clared,  had  been  captured  and  every  soul  on  board  pot  to 
death.  $  No  such  massacre  took  place.  Tot  the  story  wu 
firuily  believed,  and  cited  in  half  the  Fast- Day  sermons  of  the 
year  as  one  of  a  long  list  of  infamous  deeds  done  by  the  French. 
"No  man  who  preached  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  could  have 
been  more  positive  in  his  assertion  than  Jedidiah  Morse,  and 
any  assertion  Dr.  Morse  chose  to  make  was  sure  to  be  gea- 
eraJly  accepted.     lie  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Churlestown, 


•  Aurora,  April  80,  179».  f  Ma;  1,  n»». 

X  Independent  Chronicle,  Ma;  8,  1799. 
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UiMsachnsetts,  had  acquired  renown  as  a  writer  of  books,  and 
is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  man  who,  in 
our  own  time,  brought  the  telegraph  into  use.  The  subject  of 
his  sermon  was  the  present  dangers  and  consequent  duties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  dangers  seemed  so 
near  and  dreadful  to  him  as  those  arising  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  French.  A  year  before,  on  a  like  occasion,  he 
hinted  from  the  pulpit  that  secret  societies,  set  up  by  French- 
men and  holding  principles  ruinous  to  religion,  had  long  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States,*  He  now  assured  his  congregation 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  their  existence.  So  com- 
plete was  his  infonnntion  that  he  could  give  the  names,  the 
Igos,  the  places  of  birth  of  a  hundred  members  of  a  Society  of 
Illuminati,  or  Illuminers,  founded  in  Yirginia  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  Another  was  in  New  YorL  Fourteen 
more  were  scattered  over  the  United  States.  Having  despoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  banished  the  clergy  of  France,  these  men  were 
attempting  to  despoil,  imprison,  and  banish  the  clergy  of  Amer- 
ica. And  why  ?  What  had  the  ministers  done  ?  They  had 
dared  to  meddle  in  politics.  The  preacher  then  held  up  to  his 
congregation  the  evils  that  would  speedily  come  upon  the 
country  if  the  ministry  were  overthrown.f 

The  sermon  was  thought  an  excellent  one,  and  immediately 
came  out  in  print.  At  the  end  was  an  array  of  French  and 
English  docnments  written  in  a  strange  jargon,  and  adorned 
with  hnge  seals  made  up  of  columns,  cross-bones,  and  skulls, 
e  appearance  of  so  unusual  a  pamphlet  was  noticed  at  onco. 
Irery  man  who  dreaded  the  French,  who  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  looked  up  with  respect  to  Jedediah  Morse,  or 
felt  a  superstitious  dread  at  the  sight  of  cross-bones  and  skulls, 
now  pronounced  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Illuminati 
to  be  complete.    The  Republicans  received  the  pamplilet  with 

•  Dr.  Dwight,  in  Ma  fourth  of  July  oration,  1798,  made  a  more  positive  stato. 
ment  itill.  "  Illuminism,"  said  he,  "  exists  in  this  country,  and  the  impiooa  mock- 
try  of  the  SacramcntaJ  Supper,  described  by  Mr.  Robinson,  has  been  acted  here." 
Vr.  Robinson's  de<>cription  may  be  found  in  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  pp.  137,  138, 
Philadelphia  edition. 

f  Ji  Sermon,  exhibiting  the  Present  Dangcrt  and  Cooneqnent  Duties  of  the  Citi- 
una  of  the  United  States  of  America,  delivered  at  Cbarleatowu,  April  i&,  179i>, 
the  day  of  National  Foal.     Jedidiah  Morse. 
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derision.  The  sermon,  they  declared,  was  another  Federal  akrm- 
bell.  Tubs,  tailors,  and  ocean  massacres  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  The  shout  was  now,  lUuminati !  This  time  the  French 
were  surely  coming.  Nay,  they  were  here,  and  were  aboat  to 
cut  off  every  Christian's  head,  turn  the  Old  South  into  a  riding* 
school,  set  Charlestown  meeting-house  on  fire,  and,  if  the  Old 
North  were  rebuilt,  reduce  it  to  firewood.  This  dmie,  the 
clergy  were  to  be  turned  out,  Nebuchadnezzar-like,  to  graze.* 
The  most  serious  reply  was  a  long  countercharge  that  the 
istry  itself  was  lUumrnated-f 

A  statement,  wrote  the  pamphleteer,  has  been  made 
there  are  amongst  us  societies  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  govtara- 
ment  and  religion  in  the  United  States.  The  charge  is  tme. 
They  exist  in  New  England.  But  the  members  are  not  Frendi- 
men ;  they  are  divines.  Under  the  name  of  ministers'  meetings 
these  clubs  are  well  known  to  every  one.  But  the  work  they 
do  is  so  like  that  done  by  the  societies  in  Europe  that  their 
name  should  be  the  New  England  Illuminati.  Bellamy  and 
Goodrich  and  Williams  formed  them  while  the  States  were 
still  colonies  under  English  rule.  At  the  bidding  of  these  men 
the  clergy  formed  clubs ;  the  clubs  met  monthly  in  the  Torioos 
parishes  to  which  their  members  belonged,  ate  fine  dinners, 
made  long  prayers,  discussed  politics,  and  delivered  orations  on 
the  affairs  of  state.  The  cause  of  their  formation  was  the 
Quebec  Bill  securing  toleration  in  Canada,  and  tlie  petition  of 
the  Episcopalians  tliat  a  Bishop  might  be  sent  to  preside  over 
the  colonial  church.  But  they  were  foiled.  The  Episcopa- 
lians in  good  time  secured  a  Bishop.  The  Constitution  gave 
toleration  to  all  men.  Then,  for  a  wlule,  the  Illuminated  New 
England  clubs  languished.  The  French  Revolution  aroused 
them  to  increased  activity.  The  sermons,  the  prayers,  the  let- 
ters, the  talk  of  members,  favored  French  afEairs.  The  colleges 
were  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Illuminati,  and  teachen 
and  pupils  were  soon  proclaiming  French  principles  over  tha 

*  Aurora,  June  0, 1799.    Independent  Chronicle. 

f  A  VIEW  of  tbc  New  BngUiid  Illuinin*ti,  who  are  indefadgAbW  eoa^aged  la 
dettroying  the  Religion  and  Oorcmment  of  tlic  United  Butoit.  under  »  feigoad 
R«g»rd  for  tboir  Safotj,  and  under  an  impioui  Aboic  of  True  Religion.  FIiIImIcU 
pliia,  1799. 
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AS-hole  land.  They  were  not  sincere.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
they  honestly  uphold  the  Rights  of  Man.  Power  and  influence 
were  all  they  wanted.  And  ha\'ing  gained  power  and  influence, 
the  lUuminati  threw  aside  the  mask  and  stood  forth  as  of  old. 
One  by  one  the  ministers  owned  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
late  doings.  French  pohtics  were  attacked.  The  rights  of 
man  were  attacked,  liberty  of  thought  and  s]>eech  were  attacked, 
and  the  country  made  to  resound  with  alarms.  They  would 
have  no  education  save  such  as  they  gave.  Immediately  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  frustrate  tlie  law  giving  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  to  schools.  They  would  have  no  political  opinions 
save  Buch  aa  they  approv^.  Immediately  a  sedition  law  was 
passed.  These  were  the  men  the  country  had  to  fear :  not  a 
French  harlot  with  her  tubs,  and  a  Philadelphia  tailor  with  his 
French  soldier-clothes.  In  New  England  were  the  true  Dlu- 
minati,  destroying  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  over- 
turning the  altars  of  every  church  but  their  own. 

To  hide  tliis  purpose,  the  British  faction  raised  the  clamor 
about  plots,  clews,  conspiracies,  and  French  Illuminati.  All 
this  was  to  divert  public  attention.  And  wkUe  public  atten- 
tion waa  fixed  on  the  phantom  emissaries  of  France,  the  num- 
ber of  real  British  emissaries  was  daily  increasing.  Has  not, 
it  was  asked,  has  not  a  new  political  Porcupine,  under  the 
name  of  Anthony  Pasquin,  set  up  a  newspaper  at  New  York  ? 
Has  not  a  new  British  Envoy  Extraordinary  been  sent  over  to 
help  Mr.  Liston  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  administration  is  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
stupid  and  imbecile  of  British  kings.  The  people  are  told  that 
unless  they  keep  up  a  standing  army  and  a  standing  navy,  pay 
local  taxes,  and  roll  np  a  huge  debt,  the  French  will  siu-ely 
overrun  the  land.  There  will  be  enacted  all  the  imaginary 
horrors  described  in  "The  Cannibal's  Progress"  and  "The 
Bloody  Buoy."  Do  we  hear  anything  of  what  the  British  did 
when  they  overran  the  land  ?  Of  the  burning  of  New  Lon- 
don, of  the  prison-ships  in  New  York  Imy'i  Of  the  brutahty 
of  the  Hessians  at  Hopewell  and  Maidenhead?  How  they 
beat  men  and  assaulted  women,  and  destroyed  property,  and 
sacked  the  church  at  Pennington,  in  New  Jersey,  breaking  up 
the  marble  communion-table,  and  turning  the  pulpit  into  a 
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neceeearj  ?  *  Nothing  is  said  of  all  these  things  because  they 
are  of  British  origin.  Any  mention  of  them  would  offend  the 
British  Minister,  and  he  would  decline  to  asBist  the  man  Tim- 
othy in  the  management  of  American  affairs.  Then  the  hir&- 
ling  printers  of  FederaHflm  would  get  no  more  Briti&h  gold. 

Nor  are  the  printers  the  only  men  who  would  lose  their  pay. 
Our  naval  officers  are  Ukelj  soon  to  become  pensioners  on  the 
British  nation.  Twenty-one  hundred  pounds,  we  are  told,  hare 
been  raised  in  a  London  cofiee-house ;  they  are  to  be  given  to 
Commodore  Tmxtun  for  the  service  he  did  in  running  down 
and  captuiing  the  frigate  of  a  nation  with  which  we  lire  at 
peace.  The  Constitution  forbids  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  accepting  a  present  from  a  foreign  State.  But,  now 
that  the  United  States  have  become  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  bribe  will  undoubtedly  be  taken.  Before  the  ennuner 
was  over  the  charge  of  Britisli  influence  and  bribery  was  nutdo 
against  Thomas  Bee,  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Sontb 
Carolina. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February,  1790,  the  schooner  Tan- 
ner's Delight  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Canv 
Una.    She  had  not  been  many  days  in  port  when,  at  the  rs- 
qnest  of  the  British  Consul,  one  of  the  crew  wajs  seised  and 
hurried  to  the  jail.     He  was  accused  of  being  Thomas  Nash,  a 
British  subject,  and  a  member  of  the  crew  which,  two  yeax* 
before,  mutinied  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  Herraione.    The 
mutiny  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  1797., 
The  officers  were  massacred.    The  frigate  was  captured,  bronghj  j 
to  a  Spanish  port,  and  sold  by  the  crew.     In  due  time  a  de>| 
raand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  Nash  in  accordance  with! 
the  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  made  by  Mr.) 
Jay.     The  arrest  and  demand  were  grounded  on  the  affidavit 
of  two  men.     One,  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  swore  upon  th©^ 
Holy  Evangelists  that  the  man  called  Nash  came  out  on  tLa 
Tanner's  Delight,  had  been  heard  at  St.  Domingo  to  own  be 
was  the  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Hemiione,  and  when  deep  in 
his  cups  to  exclaim,  '*  Bad  luck  to  her ! "  and  clinch  his  fi«ts. 

The  other,  a  lieutenant  who  had  been  a  midshipman  oo  the 
Hermione,  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  indeed  Thomas  Naah. 
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The  prisoner  swore  that  he  was  not,  claimed  to  be  Jonathan 
Eobhius,  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  declai-eii  he  had  never 
changed  his  allegiance,  but  had  been  pressed  from  the  deck  of 
the  brig  Betsy  by  the  crew  of  the  Hermione.  On  the  frigate 
he  had  been  kept  against  his  will  till  the  crew  rose,  captured 
the  veseel,  and  took  her  to  the  Spanish  port.  In  evidence  of 
citizenship,  he  produced  one  of  those  sworn  papers  which  in 
1705  American  sailors  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  aa 
proof  that  they  were  not  subjects  of  filing  George. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  man  was  not  Jonathan  Robbins, 
but  Thomas  Nash.  He  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  tried 
by  court-martial,  convicted,  and  hanged  At  the  last  moment 
of  bis  life  Nash  followed  the  custom  of  the  criminals  of  his 
time,  made  a  confession,  and  owned  that  Ireland  was  hia  native 
BoiL 

That  any  honest  Republican  who  saw  liim,  who  heard  his 
brogue,  or  was  capable  of  fomung  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
evidence  submitted  to  tlie  Court,  ever  thought  him  other  than 
an  Irishman,  is  impossible  to  believe.  But  whether  the  man 
was  really  Robbins  or  really  Nash,  the  leaders  and  workers  of 
the  Republican  party  cared  nothing.  He  claimed  to  be  an 
American  citizen.  The  Court  gave  him  up  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Bucb  an  opening  for  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Brain  tree  and 
his  British-paid  hirelings  was  not  to  l)e  thrown  away.  Poor 
Robbins,  said  they,  is  no  more.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he 
■was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  lU-fated  man,  to  be  bom 
in  America !  Had  he  been  a  Swede,  or  a  Dane,  or  a  Pniesian, 
or  even  a  barbarous  Russian,  he  would  not  liave  been  pressed-* 
To  men  of  republican  principles  his  tragic  end  is  peculiarly 
distreeeing.  The  simple  assertions  of  a  set  of  British  bullies 
have  been  believed  rather  than  the  solemn  oath  of  the  injured 
sailor.  The  man  who  does  not  feel  indignant  at  the  fate  of 
Robbins  is  a  tit  instrument  for  the  hands  of  any  great  villain 
ous  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  is  fit  to  be 
la  aseaAsin.  He  is  fit  to  be  a  helot.  Yet  there  are  such  men. 
,  These  things  cannot  be  too  deeply  considered.  If  British 
■  oatlis  and  British  money  can  make  American  judges  deliver  a 
H     fellow-citizen  to  the  fangs  of  tyrants,  they  can  do  anything. 


*  Aororo,  October,  1199. 
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The  fate  of  Eobbins  today  may  be  any  man's  to-morrttvr.* 
Before  many  days  the  name  of  liiaac  Williams  was  coupled 
with  that  of  Robbins  as  another  victim  of  Federal  tyranny. 

"Williams  had  been  a  privateersman.  When  the  country 
was  in  a  ferment  over  the  proclamation  of  neatrality  and  the 
proceedings  of  Genet,  WilliamB  had  professed  great  eympathy 
for  France.  Like  scores  of  others,  he  took  out  papers  of 
French  naturalization,  armed  a  ship,  and  began  to  make  war 
on  every  vessel  that  came  in  his  way.  His  phmderings  inade 
him  rich,  and  his  riches  he  brought  to  hia  native  State,  Con- 
necticut, that  he  might  there  enjoy  them.  But  his  deedi 
were  too  well  known.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  at  Hartfoid. 
Oliver  Ellsworth  was  on  the  bench,  and  told  the  jury  that 
Williams,  despite  French  naturalization  papers,  was  still  a  citi- 
zen of  tlie  United  States,  and  still  subject  to  its  laws.  Ko 
man,  by  his  own  will,  could  throw  off  the  allegiance  which  be 
owed  to  the  land  wherein  he  was  bom.  Tlie  jnrj'  pronounced 
Williams  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Englaiid,  Tho 
Court  fined  hira  and  sent  him  to  jail. 

The  news  of  Isaac  Williams's  pimishment  reaclied*  PbilA> 
delphia  too  late  to  have  any  influence  on  the  election  to  whieh 
all  Republicans  looked  forward  with  great  eonoem.  For  eyery 
one  knew  that,  whidiever  party  carried  Pennsylvania  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  that  party  would  again  carry  the  State  in  tho 
autumn  of  1800. 

A  Governor  was  to  be  chosen.     Mifflin,  who  the  Feder-^H 
alists  declared  had  lost  the  use  of  half  his  fucultii^  by  age  and^H 
half  by  drink,  had  served  three  terms,  and  could  not,  by  tho 
Constitution   of  the  State,  serve  again.     The   Ropublicanfi, 
therefore,  nominated  Thomas  McKeoa.    The  Federalists  put 
up  James  Roes. 

Tlie  election  was  held  on  the  eighth  of  October,  and,  when 
the  polls  closed,  Thomas  McKean  had  carried  the  State.  Tho 
campaign  had  l>een  bitter  and  personal,  and  his  followers  de- 
tonnined  to  celebrate  their  success  in  a  fitting  way.  What 
they  called  Republican  festivals  became  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  and  in  scores  of  towns  cool  October  afternoons  were  set 
apart  for  RepubUcan  rejoicing.     On  them  labor  ceased,  and 

*  Aurgn,  October,  1789. 
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the  men  who  had  cut  their  votes  for  Grovemor  McKean  went 
out  to  the  fields  to  put  up  a  liberty-pole,  to  listen  to  orations  on 
the  beanty  of  liberty,  and  drink  toasts  to  the  memory  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache ;  to  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  People ;  to  Jonathan  Robbing,  the  martyr,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  people's  friend ;  to  the  heroes  who 
tamed  the  old  British  lion ;  to  the  wish  that  asses'  ears  and 
black  cockades  might  soon  be  synonymous  terms,  and  that 
more  intelligence  might  be  given  to  tliose  to  whom  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  diuorganizer  were  one  and  the  stime.*  In  a  few 
towns,  after  nightfall,  bands  of  men  paraded  the  streets  with 
candles  in  their  hands. 

The  eighth  of  October  was  in  many  ways  an  evil  day  for 
the  Federal  cause.  Adams,  on  his  way  from  Braintree,  had 
reached  Trenton  on  the  tenth.  There  he  waited  with  some 
anxiety,  as  the  returns  of  the  election  came  slowly  in.  By  the 
twelfth  all  doubt  was  gone.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Oabitiet 
to  meet  him  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth.  Ever  since  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  new  envoys  to  France  the  inetmctious  to 
be  given  them  and  the  time  for  their  departure  had  been  imder 
consideration.  The  President  had  solemnly  promised  that,  till 
France  gave  assurance  she  would  receive  tliem,  they  should  not 
leave  the  United  States.  In  August  the  asenrance  came,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  bidden  to  make  ready  the  instruc- 
tioM  at  once.  When  nearly  ready,  France  was  in  confusion. 
Her  troops  bad  been  driven  from  Italy.  The  Archduke  had  tri- 
umphed on  the  Hhine.  Of  tlie  old  Directory  not  one  remained 
in  office  save  Barras.  The  Cabinet  now  insisted  that  the  mis- 
Rion  shonld  lie  delayed.  The  pledges  of  Talleyrand  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  The  honor  of  the  country  did  not  permit  of  a 
mission  while  the  infamona  French  decrees  against  American 
commerce  remained  in  force.  It  might  even  come  to  paaa 
that  the  next  packet  from  Bordeaux  would  bring  the  news  that 
the  Bonrbons  were  again  npon  the  throne.  But  what  con- 
cerned Adams  most  was  the  effect  the  mission  would  have  on 
politics  at  home.  The  ballad-writing,  the  addreesing,  the  black 
cockades,  the  bands  of  "  associated  youth,"  the  offers  of  ships, 
and  men  and  arms,  for  which  the  summer  of  1798  is  forever 

*  Aurora,  Kovcmber  26,  29,  80;  December  8,  9,  13, 1709. 
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memorable  in  oar  annals,  had  made  the  Federalists  UTOgaat 
and  defiant.  They  were  ready  to  resent  most  strongly  the 
ineolence  of  the  French  Republic,  and,  if  need  be,  go  to  war. 
Adams,  however,  well  knew  that  every  outburst  of  popular 
pafision  is  quickly  cooled,  and  that,  whatever  at  euch  timet 
becomes  the  object  of  men's  affection  is  sure  a  little  later  to 
become  the  object  of  their  hate.  Already  thousanda  of  noen 
who,  when  the  Federalists  were  triumphant,  cursed  France  and 
ahouted  "  Hail,  Columbia  "  in  the  theatre,  had,  since  the  Alien 
Law  and  the  Sedition  Law,  since  the  bold  resolutionB  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia,  and  the  open  insurrection  of  John  Fries, 
plucked  up  courage  and  gone  back  to  the  Republican  ade; 
The  Pennsylvania  election  showed  this  defection  to  have  been 
great ;  and,  in  hope  of  stopping  it,  the  President  determined 
that  the  mission  the  Bepubhcans  had  so  long  demanded  should 
now  depart. 

Toward  midnight  of  the  fifteenth  of  October  tho  secreta- 
ries left  him.  They  had  then  agreed  upon  the  instructions  for 
the  envoys,  but  as  to  the  time  of  departure  nothing  was  said. 
The  time  Adams  chose  without  their  help,  and,  when  morning 
came,  8uri>ii8ed  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  notice  that  the 
envoys  were  to  hasten  to  Newport,  board  the  frigate  than 
awaiting  them,  and  go  at  once  to  France. 

That  so  grave  a  decision  should  be  made,  and  the  Cabinet 
not  consulted,  was  to  the  mind  of  Pickering  a  slight  not  to 
be  endured.  Wolcott  and  M'Henry  shared  the  feeling,  and, 
though  they  kept  their  places,  all  confidence  between  the 
President  and  his  eecretariee  ceased.  Tlieir  huft  did  the: 
small  credit.  The  President  waa  in  no  sonse  bound  to  ooi 
suit  them.  They  were  his  secretaries,  and  nothing  but  hi*' 
secretaries,  and,  in  seeking  to  assume  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Cabinet  officers,  they  were  foolishly  striving  for  ]>  '  '  ^ 
it  was  never  intended  they  should  fill.  Under  our  i. 
Government  there  is  not,  moat  happily  and  most  wisely,  an; 
place  for  so  worthless  a  piece  of  political  machinery  as  a 
Cabinet ;  the  President  has  no  constitutional  adviscis,  no  men 
whose  advice  he  is,  under  any  circumstances,  required  to  ask 
and  take,  save  the  senators  of  the  United  States.  Had  Adams 
consulted  Pickering,  Wolcott,  and  M'Henry,  he  would,  in 
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ity,  have  been  consulting  Alexander  Hamilton ;  for  the  gen- 
eral, bj  a  fortunate  accident,  ■was  also  present  at  Trenton.  He 
came,  he  explained,  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  fnture  disposition  of  the  western  army,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  a  statement  unquestionably  true.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that,  had  the  President  gathered  his  secretaries  about  him 
and  asked,  Shall  tlie  envoys  go  or  stay  1  the  secretaries  would 
have  gone  straightway  to  confer  with  Hamilton,  and  would  in 
their  decision  have  been  guided  by  their  great  leader's  advice. 
Now,  Adams  detested  Hamilton,  was  sure  the  general  had 
come  to  Trenton  to  manage  the  secretaries,  and,  angry  at  what 
seemed  a  deliberate  attempt  to  thwart  liim,  he  took  counsel  of 
no  one,  and  both  the  envoys  departed.  Humors  of  the  quarrel 
were  soon  whispered  abroad,  but  outwardly  all  was  peace,  and 
the  indignant  officials,  as  was  their  custom,  furnished  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  to  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  his 
gpoech  to  the  sixth  Congress. 

On  the  roll  of  the  House  appeared  the  names  of  many 
new  members,  for  some  who  had  seats  in  the  last  House  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  some  had  not  been  returned  at  alL 
Of  the  new  men,  three  in  time  rose  to  note.  Wilham  Heniy 
Harrison  sat  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
From  Virginia  came  John  Marshall  and  John  Randolph  of 
Koanoke.  Before  the  third  month  of  the  session  each,  in  his 
own  way,  became  the  object  of  popular  attention. 

The  business  of  answering  the  President's  speech  was  at 
once  given  to  Marshall  The  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
publican scribblers,  was  a  poor  affair.  Only  one  grammatical 
error  was  to  be  foimd  in  it,  and  that,  they  said,  made  the  docu- 
ment a  poUtical  cm-iosity.  Except  as  a  curiosity  it  had  neither 
interest  nor  value.  The  allufiions  to  the  trouble  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  renewal  of  trade  with  St.  Domingo,  to  tlie  quar- 
rel of  the  commissioners  under  Jay's  treaty,  and  to  the  state 
to  wliich  the  judiciary  system  had  brought  the  country,  were 
pronounced,  guarded,  studied,  pruned.  Did  the  people  need 
John  Adams  to  tell  them  that  "  neither  are  the  laws  properly 
executed,  nor  are  individuals  suflBciently  assured  from  oppree- 
«on  "  I  Did  the  President  think  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
the  cases  of  Williams  and  Robbins  ?    Nor  did  the  Federalists 
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find  it  possible  to  give  the  speech  more  than  a  cold  approval  ] 
One  who  well  knew  the  temper  of  his  party  and  the  feeling  of ' 
the  House  declared  that,  in  answering  it,  3ir.  Marshall  had  a 
hard  taek  to  perform.  Some  few  Federalifts  believed  that  in 
sending  the  new  French  mission  the  President  had  done  well 
These  men  were  looked  on  as  half -Jacobins  waiting  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  rat.  The  great  body  of  the  Federalists  ad- 
mitted tliat  Mr.  Adams  had  made  a  grave  mistake.  The  Re- 
pubhcans  to  a  man  thought  the  missioQ  a  good  thing,  and  (ml/ 
hoped  it  might  not  be  too  late.  Mr.  Marshall's  work  was 
to  frame  some  answer  which  should  please  alL  As  a  oonso- 
qnence  he  pleased  none.  The  House,  however,  passed  it,  and 
went  sullenly  after  the  Speaker  to  present  it  to  the  Presideot 
at  his  home. 

And  now  the  House  began  to  prepare  for  work.  The 
Speaker  had  named  all  the  standing  committees.  A  great  nxmv- 
ber  of  private  memorials  and  petitions  had  been  presented. 
The  late  members  had  almost  all  come  straggUng  in,  when, 
one  morning  after  roll-call,  Marshall  rose  in  his  place  and  an- 
nounced to  the  Speaker  that  the  report  which  spread  throng 
the  city  the  evening  before  was  true.  George  Washington  wa» 
dead.  The  great  man  had  been  ailing  but  a  few  days.  A 
ride  in  the  wet  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  ■ 
and  a  disorder  which  would  now  be  called  cedema.  The  cu»«* 
tom  has  ever  been  that  each  generation  of  physicians  holds  I 
its  own  theory  of  diseases,  and  has  its  own  sovereign  euro. 
Bad  blood  was  then  behoved  to  be  the  cause  of  most  mala- 
dies, and  bleeding  a  sure  cure.  This  remedy  was  vigorously 
applied  to  Washington,  and  the  patient  was  speedily  bled  to 
death.  He  died  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  in  the  heyday  of 
his  glory  and  his  fame.  Time  has  since  dealt  gently  with  hia 
momorj',  and  he  lias  come  down  to  us  as  the  greatest  of  all 
leaders  and  the  most  imnuculate  of  all  men.  No  other  face  is 
60  familiar  to  us.  His  name  is  written  all  over  the  map  of  our 
country.  We  have  made  of  his  birthday  a  national  feast  The 
outlines  of  his  biography  aro  known  to  every  school-boy  in  the 
land.  Yet  his  true  biography  is  still  to  be  prepared.  General 
Washington  is  known  to  us,  and  President  Washington.  But 
George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man.    When  at  last  he  i* 
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set  before  as  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  we  shall  read  less  of  the 
cherry-tree  and  more  of  the  man.  Naiight  surely  that  is 
heroic  will  be  omitted,  but  side  by  side  with  what  is  heroic 
will  appear  much  that  is  commonplace.  "We  shall  behold 
the  great  commander  repairing  defeat  with  marvellous  celerity, 
healing  the  dissensions  of  his  officers,  and  calming  the  passions 
of  his  mutinous  troops.  But  we  shall  also  hear  his  oatha,  and 
eee  him  in  those  terrible  outbursts  of  passion  to  which  Mr. 
JefEerson  has  alluded,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Lear  hajs  described. 
We  shall  see  him  refusing  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by  Con- 
gress, yet  exacting  from  the  family  of  the  poor  mason  the 
shilling  that  was  his  due.  /We  shall  know  him  as  the  cold 
and  forbidding  character  with  whom  no  feUow-man  ever  vent- 
ured to  live  on  close  and  familiar  terms.  A  We  shall  respect  and 
honor  him  for  being,  not  the  greatest  of  generals,  not  the 
wisest  of  statesmen,  not  the  most  saintly  of  his  race,  but  a 
man  with  many  human  frailties  and  much  common  sense,  who 
rose  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  be  the  political  deliverer  of  our 
conntry. 

Marshall  no  sooner  announced  the  late  President's  death 
than  ho  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  the  House  at 
onc«  adopted,  and  adjourned.  The  resolutions  were  speedily 
forgotten.  But  a  phrase  in  one  of  them  passed  into  the  mem- 
of  the  people,  and  is  still  often  quoted.  The  Ilouse,  it  was 
ed,  should  condole  with  the  President  on  the  mournful 
event ;  that  the  Speaker's  chair  should  be  draped  with  mourn- 
ing ;  that  the  members  should  put  on  black  ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee should  consider  the  most  fitting  manner  of  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was,  in  the  language  of 
Henry  Lee,  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  heaiia  of 
his  countrymen."  Mrs.  Adams  put  off  her  drawing-room  for 
one  week,  and  bade  all  who  then  attended  come  La  black  and 
white.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  virtues  of  the  great  man 
served  in  innumerable  pulpits  as  a  common  text.  For  many 
days  the  Federal  newspapers  came  out  with  black  borders  and 
inverted  column-rules,  and  continued  during  two  years  to  make 
the  death  of  Washington  a  subject  for  atrocious  elegies  and 
odes.  But  it  was  observed  that  no  Republican  journal  did  more 
than  put  a  small  black  border  round  the  notice  of  his  death. 
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MeanwMle  the  evil  tidings  epread  far  and  wide.  They 
were  known  at  New  York  hy  the  nineteenth,  and  reached  Bos- 
ton as  the  people  were  about  to  celebrate  "  Fore&the»'  Dmy.^ 
To  stop  the  festivities  was  thought  impossible,  as  namben  of 
gueste  and  strangere  were  in  a  few  hours  to  gather  about  the 
table,  at  the  head  of  which  a  huge  shell  of  succotash  had  been 
placed.  Some  lines  in  the  ode,  however,  were  changed,  and 
the  day  passed  less  hilariously  than  was  wont,*  for  the  public 
sorrow  was  great  Shops  and  offices  were  shut  The  museum 
was  closed-  In  the  theatre  no  perfortnance  took  place.  The 
bells  tolled  dismally  all  day  long.f  In  twuntloas  towns  and 
hamlets  funeral  processions  and  memorial  services  bore  trati- 
mony  that  the  mourning  was  universal  and  sincere.  At  Phila- 
delphia, Congress  voted  a  monument,  invited  every  American 
to  put  on  a  badge  of  crape,  and  went  in  procession  to  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church  to  hear  an  oration  pronounced  by  il&uj 
Lee.  Long  afterward,  when  the  news  reached  Torbay,  tbo 
British  ships  there  anchored  drew  down  their  flags  to  half* 
mast. 

Wliile  the  people  were  preparing  their  badges,  and  hang- 
ing their  dwellings  \vith  black,  the  House  and  the  Senato  cama 
back  to  tlicir  worL  The  general  of  the  army  having 
the  Republicans  determined  to  abolish  the  office,  and  with  H 
the  army  he  was  appointed  to  command.  On  the  first  day 
the  new  year,  tboroforo,  a  resolution,  that  so  much  of  the  adsl 
of  1798  and  1799  :t  as  authorized  the  enlisting  of  the  nown^ 
ments  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  generals  should  be 
pealed,  waa  laid  ou  the  table,  soon  to  be  called  up.  But,  whiU 
the  resolution  lay  there,  a  fierce  debate  on  the  evils  of  elaveayl 
took  place.  Some  free  blacks  at  Philadelphia  had  presented 
a  respectful  and  humane  petition.  They  prayed  for  a  rovisioa 
of  the  laws  concerning  the  slave-trade,  of  the  laws  concerning 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  for  such  measures  as  should  in  tune 
emancipate  their  bretlircn  held  in  slavery.  They  reminded 
the  ITonse  that  great  abuses  had  grown  up  under  the  fugitive 
slave  law  of  1703.  All  along  the  borders  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  the  kidnappers  wore  busy.      Free  negroes  were 

*  UuMohuwtts  Mcrcui7,  December  87,  1799. 
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eeized,  torn  from  their  families,  hurried  into  holes  and  oeUare, 
transported  to  Georgia,  and  there  put  up  for  sale. 

The  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  committee 
on  the  slave-trade  with  foreign  parts.  This  was  thought  to  be 
higlily  improper.  The  prayer  ought  not  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  matter  had  often  been  before  the  House. 
Wlien  Congress  sat  at  New  York,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
given  to  it.  The  decision  then  was  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
Yet  the  petitions,  a  member  complained,  continue  to  come. 
They  are  no  longer  from  the  hands  of  the  white  gentlemen  in 
Congress.  Black  gentlemen  out  of  doore  now  presented  them. 
These  men  tell  us  that  seven  hundred  thousand  negroes  are  in 
Blavery.  Thank  God  tliat  they  are.  Were  they  free,  the  sce-nea 
of  St,  Domingo  would  speedily  be  familiar  to  us  all.  Too  much 
of  the  new-fangled  French  philosophy  of  lil>erty  and  equality 
has  already  foimd  its  way  among  the  blacks  of  the  South.* 
Gentlemen  of  the  North  would  do  well  to  have  a  care  how  they 
encouraged  slaves  to  come  and  live  among  them  as  vagabonds 
and  tliieves.  The  laws  complained  of  should  be  repealed,  not 
amended.  Do  we  not  want  money  ?  Do  we  not  want  a  navy  ? 
Then  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  get  money  for  a  navy. 
Why  shall  Great  Britain  have  all  the  slave-trade  and  we  none 
of  it?  The  slaves  will  come  all  the  same.f  This  petition  is 
but  an  entering-wedge  to  an  inevitable  loss  of  property.  Have 
we  forgotten  the  experience  of  France?  Three  emiaaaries, 
we  are  told,  from  St.  Domingo,  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, at  Paris,  and  demanded  to  bo  heard.  They  would 
have  their  race  emancipated.  The  Convention  was  assured,  as 
this  House  is  assured,  that  emancipation  would  be  but  the  en- 
tering-wedge, that  property  would  be  destroyed,  cities  reduced 
to  ashes,  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  soaked  in  blood,  and  the 
finest  islands  in  all  tlie  world  lost  to  France  forever.  Not  so, 
Boid  these  gentlemen.  This  cannot  be.  All  our  desires  origi- 
nate in  philosophy.  We  wish  to  do  good.  Lo  1  now  look  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  behold  the  good  I  Have  like  scenes  been 
witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  destruddou  of 
Carthage? 

Emissaries  have  been  among  us  in  the  South-    Already 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Katledge. 
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they  have  begnn  war.  The  blacks  have  been  talked  to  and 
tampered  with.  An  actual  organization  has  been  commenoed 
and  IB  going  on.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  men  hare 
been  sent  from  France  to  feel  the  pulse  of  this  country ;  to 
see  whether  or  no  there  are  the  proper  engines  to  make  use 
of.*  When  the  upholders  of  slavery  had  gone  on  in  this 
wise  for  some  time,  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  made. 
The  motion  to  refer  was  thereupon  withdrawn,  for  every  one 
knew  that,  were  such  a  vote  taken,  the  majority  against  the 
reference  would  be  great  The  House  was  next  asked  to 
send  to  the  committee  such  portions  of  the  petition  an  related 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  slave-trade  in  foreign  porta. 
But  a  motion  to  adjourn  cut  short  the  debate.  When  the  dis- 
cussion was  resumed  an  amendment  was  offered,  that  all  Boeb 
parts  as  invited  Congress  to  legislate  on  subjects  from  which 
it  is  precluded  by  the  Constitution  ought  to  receive  the 
pointed  disapprobation  of  the  House.  When  the  discussion 
ended,  the  words,  "  the  pointed  disapprobation,"  had  become 
"  no  encouragement  or  couuteuance."  In  this  form  eighty- 
five  members  voted  Yee.  But  one  voted  Nay.  His  name  vu 
Qeorgo  Thatcher,  and  he  had,  to  six  congresses,  been  sent  as 
the  representative  from  the  district  of  Maine. 

The  heat  excited  by  the  petition  of  the  black  men  liaving 
cooled,  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  army  was  called  up.  The 
debate  was  protracted.  The  speeches  contained  no  arguments 
tliat  were  new,  and  might  well  be  passed  by  unnoticed  were  it 
not  for  the  singular  consequences  to  wliich  one  of  them  led. 
The  speaker  was  John  liaudolph  of  Roanoke.  Ho  was  still  a 
youth,  for  ho  had  not  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Thai 
so  young  a  man  should  have  found  a  placo  in  so  splendid  a 
representation  as  Virginia  sent  was  of  itself  enoxigh  to  mark 
him  out  as  a  person  of  no  common  kind.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
quick  and  vigorous  mind.  But  whatever  of  success  he  aclucved 
in  the  whole  course  of  a  long  career  was  due  less  to  his  parts 
than  to  unparalleled  audacity,  to  insolence,  and  to  the  influonoo 
of  his  name.  His  friends,  and  he  had  few  of  them,  looked 
upon  Randolph,  while  living,  as  an  eccentric  and  a  prejudiced 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Butledge.    AnnaU  of  Cou^rcaa,  Sixtti  Congraai,  pp.  UO-SM, 
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man.  The  jurymen  before  whom  bis  will  was  contested  pro- 
nounced bim  to  have  been,  in  bis  latter  years,  insane.  Tbe 
verdict  might,  with  sraall  modification,  have  been  extended  to 
hiB  whole  life.  Nature  had  richly  endowed  him.  But  the 
periods  during  which  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fac- 
ulties were  few  and  brief.  In  one  of  them  he  frankly  declares 
his  "  unprosperouB  lifo  "  to  be  "  the  fruit  of  an  imgovemable 
temper." 

The  violence  of  his  temper  was  something  terrible.  The 
Btory  is  recorded  that,  while  still  a  little  child,  he  swooned  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  "  and  could  with  difficulty  be  restored."  Wil- 
ful indulgence  so  strengtliened  this  infirmity  that  he  has  come 
down  to  us  as  the  meet  acrid  and  intemperate  speaker  and  the 
most  consummate  bully  that  ever  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House.  So  completely  did  his  gaU  control  lus  reason  that  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  most  cramped  and  narrow- 
minded  of  men.  To  be  hberal  in  politics  or  charitable  to- 
ward his  fe]lo^v3  was  impossible.  In  common  with  members 
of  his  party,  he  became,  and  remained,  a  strict  constructionist. 
But  any  other  strict  constructionist  tbe  House  could  produce 
etood  aghast  at  the  lengths  to  which  Randolph  would  go.  To 
be  an  implacable  enemy  was  to  his  mind  as  praiseworthy  as  to 
be  a  stanch  friend.  It  was  a  boast  that  ho  never  forgave  an 
enemy  and  never  deserted  a  friend.  That  he  never  forgave 
an  enemy  is  true.  For  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  t)elieve 
that  a  Randolph  could  ever  be  in  the  wrong.  That  he  never 
deserted  his  friends  is  not  true,  unless  his  view  be  accepted, 
and  we  declare  that  his  friends  deserted  him. 

That  a  man  of  imperious  temper,  envious  and  suspicious, 
should  often  fall  a  prey  to  prejudice  and  hate,  was  no  more 
than  natural,  and  Randolph,  before  he  was  twenty-three,  had 
acquired  three  bitter  hatreds  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
last.  John  Adams  was  the  subject  of  his  earUest.  Wliile  a 
student  at  Columbia  College  he  had  stood  in  the  lobby  of  P'ed- 
cral  Hall  and  beheld  tbe  Vice-President  sworn  into  oflBce. 
Hig  brother  was  with  him,  and  as  they  went  in  or  came  out  of 
the  building  the  brother  "  was  spumed  by  the  coachman  of  the 
then  Vice-President  for  coming  too  near  the  arms  emblazoned 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  vice-regal  carriage."    Thenceforth 
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John  Adama,  nay,  even  John  Quincj  Adams,  was  hated  hj 
Randolph  most  heartily. 

A  year  later  the  lad  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  began  to 
read  law  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General.  For  the  abih- 
tiea  of  the  Attorney-General  he  seems  to  have  had  small  re- 
spect. But  that  othcer  was  a  Randolph,  and  when,  in  1T94, 
he  resigned  office,  overwhelmed  with  disgrace,  Washington  be- 
came the  second  man  John  Randolph  learned  to  hate.  This 
hate  he  displayed  when,  at  a  diimer,  not  long  after,  he  gave 
the  toast,  "  George  Washington — may  he  be  damned."  Thea 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  if  he  signs  Jay's  treaty."  In  1796  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  Georgia.  There  he  found  the  people  ra 
commotion  over  the  Yazoo  frauds,  was  carried  away  by  the 
excitement,  became  an  anti- Yazoo  man,  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  shouting  down  an  opponent  virith  the  cry  of,  "  Sir  1  yon 
were  a  Yazoo  man,"  or,  when  choking  and  fuming  with  rage^ 
ho  denoxmced  that  great  fraud  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Thus  prejudiced  against  the  men  in  power,  Randolph  en- 
tered public  Ufe  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  announced  himself 
a  candidate  for  Congress.  His  love  of  politics  was  strong,  and 
the  politics  of  Virginia  were  at  that  time  most  alluring.  While 
a  school-boy  of  fifteen  at  New  York  he  had  perused  with 
eagerness  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  gone  day  after  day  to  listen  to  the  discnssions 
that  went  on  npon  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  was  then  a 
bitter  Antifederalist.  He  was,  in  1799,  a  zealous  Republican, 
and  every  Republican  in  Virginia  was  at  that  time  erjwcted 
to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  Jefferson  was  busy 
marshalling  and  drilling  the  party.  Madison  had  declined  to 
be  named  for  a  seat  in  the  sixth  Congress,  that  he  might  be  sent 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  Federalists,  in  despair,  had 
turned  to  Patrick  Henry  for  help,  and  begged  him  to  epeak  in 
their  behalf.  Old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  Henry  consented,  and, 
one  afternoon  in  March,  denounced  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
from  the  tavern  porch  at  Charlotte.  After  ho  had  finished, 
John  Randolph  came  forward,  and  in  turn  addressed  the 
crowd.  When  December  came,  Patrick  Henry  was  dead,  and 
Randolph  a  member  of  Congress. 
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The  first  of  his  speeches  which  attracted  notice  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  representatives'  chamber  was  made  upon  the  reso- 
lution to  reduce  the  standing  army.     He  supported  the  reso- 
lution, and  he  supported  it  because  a  standing  army  was  useless, 
Ci  •i'tly,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional.    Men  who  mean  to  live 
freemen  must  ever  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  and  meet  danger 
in  person.     They  cannot  trust  the  defence  of  their  hberties  and 
their  rights  to  "  mercenary  armies,''     This  was  precisely  what 
the  freemen  of  America  did  not  intend  to  do.     They  put  no 
trust  in  the  protection  of  "  a  handful  of  ragamuffins."     They 
well  knew  when  danger  came  they  themselves  must  face  it. 
"Wliat  they  wanted  was  not  protection,  but  arms.     To  men  so 
minded  the  enhsting  and  the  military  display  that  met  the  eye 
at  every  turn  was  simply  galling.    They  were  justly  indignant 
at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  loungers  living  on  the  public  and  con- 
Euming  the  fruits  of  honest  toil.     They  would  not  have  great 
Bums  of  money  forced  from  their  pockets  "  to  pay  hircUngs 
under  the  stale  pretext  of  an  invasion  of  the  French." 

Language  so  violent,  and  from  a  man  so  young  that  when 
the  Revolution  opened  he  could  not  have  done  more  than  talk 
plain,  was  thouglit  most  insulting.  Had  he  borne  a  share  of 
the  sufferings  of  Valley  Forge,  had  he  marched  through  the 
snow  to  Trenton,  had  he  stormed  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  h© 
would  have  found  other  epithets  than  *'  hirelings  "  and  "  mer* 
cenaries"  for  the  troops  which  Washington  and  ICnox  and 
Hamilton  were  proud  to  command.  Indeed,  one  of  his  col- 
leagnee  soon  took  him  to  task  for  language  so  intemperate. 
General  Lee  complained  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  mercenaries." 
The  word  applied  only  to  such  foreign  troops  as  a  country  hired 
to  fight  in  its  cause.  This  Eandolph  denied,  asserted  that  all 
Boldiers  who  were  not  militia  were  mercenaries,  and,  making  a 
pun  on  the  general's  name,  declared  that  men  who  fought  for 
hire  were  the  very  lees  of  society.  Another,  who  charged  him 
with  being  inaccurate,  was  flatly  contradicted,  and  bade  learn 
his  lesson  better  before  again  catechising  those  who  knew  more 
tliau  he  did.  A  lawyer  who  replied  to  him  was  derided  in  turn 
u  a  man  whose  estate  was  his  tongue. 

Of  this  insolence  the  House  took  no  notice  at  the  time. 
But  the  members  soon  repaid  his  pertnesa  in  a  way  he  long  re- 
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membered.  On  the  second  evening  after  Ids  speech  he  went 
to  the  theatre  in  company  with  some  friends.  "NVTiat  there  be- 
fell him  may  well  be  narrated  in  detail  as  an  illustration  of  tbe 
manners  of  the  time.  After  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  enter- 
tainment  comprised  a  comedy  called  "  The  Strangers  "  and  the 
"  grand  dramatic  romance  "  of  "  Blue  Beard,  or  Female  Cuioft- 
ity."  While  the  dramatic  romance  was  being  played,  some  men, 
dressed  as  Turks  and  carrying  j)ikt«,  marched  about  the  stage 
to  the  sound  of  a  drum.  Instantly  a  naval  officer,  who  aat  in 
the  box  adjoining  Randolph,  and  who  recognized  him,  aud 
aloud  to  a  companion :  "  Those  are  well-looking  mercenariea," 
Finding  no  notice  taken  of  the  remark,  he  rose,  came  into  the 
box  where  Randolph  was,  called  over  the  partition  to  his  friend : 
"What  do  you  think  of  these  ragamnffiusJ''  "These  ng^ 
muffins  are  not  Pennsylvanians,  they  are  black  Virginian  nga* 
muffins" ;  said  they  were  "not  well  drilled,  but  would  be  better 
next  session  of  Congress,"  climbed  upon  the  bench,  and  finally 
thrust  himself  into  a  small  space  between  Randolph  and  the 
partition,  and  sat  down.  As  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  Rail" 
dolph  felt  his  cape  plucked  violently  from  behind.  Turning 
about,  he  demanded  who  did  it.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  pro- 
nounced  the  oflFender  a  puppy.  There  he  would  have  done 
wisely  to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  he  would  not,  went  home, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  addressed  the  President  in  a  most 
foolish  note.  Mr.  Adams  was  told  that  the  independence  of 
the  Legislature  had  been  attacked,  that  the  majority  of  tbe 
people  had  been  insulted,  that  his  own  authority  had  l»een  con- 
demned, and  that  a  "  provision  commensurate  with  the  evil " 
ought  to  be  ma<le  "  to  deter  others  from  any  future  attempt  to 
introduce  the  reign  of  terror  into  our  country." 

An  investigation  waa  promptly  ordered ;  and  the  letter, 
with  a  brief  message,  sent  to  the  House.  The  matter  was,  the 
President  thought,  one  of  privilege,  and  "  ought  to  l)e  inquired 
into  by  the  House  itself,  if  anywhere."  He  would  therefore 
submit  the  whole  letter  "  witliout  any  further  comments  on  ita 
matter  or  style." 

The  RepublicAu  newspapers  hailed  the  incident  with  de- 
light The  aissault,  said  one  of  them,  on  Mr,  Randolph  in  the 
pluyhoiue,  by  a  man  holding  a  conmiission  under  the  United 
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States,  will  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  citizeiiB  the  long  Beiies 
of  events  which  have  hindered  the  recruiting  service.  It  is 
impopnlar,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  the  doings  of  the  mili- 
tary  themselves.  To  say  more  would  be  unsafe ;  for  it  la  clearly 
the  intention  of  these  men  and  their  masters  to  visit  with  dire 
punishment  any  one  and  every  one  who  tells  the  people  what 
they,  their  rulers,  are.  A  printer  at  New  London  expresses  hia 
abhorrence  of  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  of  tlie  mUitary 
patriots  near  that  town.  He  exhorts  those  who  love  virtue  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry  to  shun  a  military  life.  Instantly  a 
prosecution  is  begun  against  him,  and  he  is  hurried  away  to 
jaiL  A  committee  of  Congress  next  propose  to  suspend  the 
recroitrng  service  altogether.  A  member,  speaking  to  the  same 
effect,  ventures  to  describe  the  men  who  make  up  the  body  of 
a  standing  army.  That  night  he  is  insulted  in  a  pubUc  place 
by  creatures  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  officere  under  a 
free  Government.  How  long  the  servants  of  the  people  and 
the  servants'  servants  shall  trample  on  their  masters,  God  only 
knows.*  Mr.  Adams  haa  done  well  to  make  no  comment  on 
the  "style,"  said  another.  Language  so  manly,  so  energetic,  is 
new  to  him.  The  letter  contained  none  of  the  shameful  syco- 
phancy of  the  obsequious  addresses  of  the  faction.f 

The  House  sent  the  letter  to  a  committee.  The  committee 
examined  witnesses,  the  witnesses  contradicted  and  corroborated 
each  other  by  turns,  but  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  af- 
fair was  one  a  cool  man  would  never  have  taken  up.  The 
committee,  therefore,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Ean- 
dolpli  had  acted  most  improperly  in  carrying  his  complaint 
to  the  President  and  not  to  the  House,  and  that,  as  for  the  af- 
fair at  the  play,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  call  for  interference 
by  the  House  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  privilege.  :^  The  de- 
bate consmned  five  days.  Every  plirase,  almost  every  word  of 
the  letter,  was  discussed  and  defined.  The  report  was  then 
adopted  by  a  handsome  majority. 

A  sensitive  man  would  from  such  a  rebuke  have  gained 
a  store  of  wisdom.  Even  Randolph  seems  to  have  felt  it.  But 
any  wounds  hia  feelings  received  were  soon  healed  by  the  in- 


*  Aurora,  January  16,  1800. 
^  AnuAla  of  Congrem. 


f  New  York  Joonwl,  Jiuraary  20,  1800. 
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terestiug  position  in  which  be  wa^s  placed.  The  Bepublicaa 
press  depicted  him  as  another  martyr  to  the  good  cauBe,  as  an- 
other man  John  Adams  had  attempted  to  destroy,  and  pat  his 
name  in  the  list  with  snch  persecuted  Republicans  as  Matthew 
Lyon  and  Jainea  Monroe,  George  Logan,  Jonathan  Hobbins, 
and  John  Fries.  In  a  few  weeks  four  mora  names  were 
added. 

The  Federalists  in  the  House  having  furnished  the  Repub- 
licans with  a  new  example  of  the  evils  of  a  standing  army  aivd 
the  tyranny  of  the  President  by  three  votes,  the  Federalist*  in 
the  Senate  at  once  furnished  another.  The  leaders  of  the 
party  were  determined  that,  if  the  presidential  election  could 
not  be  carried  by  fair  means,  it  should  by  fouL  Adams's  elec- 
tors might  be  defeated  in  the  Legislatures  and  at  the  pok-si.  bat 
the  votes  of  the  Jefierson  electors  Bhould,  if  possible,  be  thrown 
out  by  Congress.  With  this  for  its  purpose,  an  electoral-count 
bill  appeared  in  the  Senate.  James  Ross,  who  sat  for  Pean> 
sylvania  and  whom  the  Federalists  supported  for  Governor  of 
the  State,  brought  it  in.  He  began  by  moving  for  a  conuuittee 
to  consider  what  provisions,  if  any,  should  be  made  for  dedd- 
ing  disputed  presidential  elections,  and  determining  the  legaUty 
or  illegality  of  the  electoral  votes  cast.*  The  committee  wis 
elected,  reported  by  bill,  and  the  bill,  just  after  pasdng  a  seoond 
reading,  was  published  in  the  Aiirora  in  fulLf  The  docantenfc 
was  long,  but  the  substance  of  the  fourteen  sections  may  eaailj 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  They  provided  that,  as  soon  aa  the 
certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  had,  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  the  February  following  a  presidential  election,  been  opened 
and  read  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  the  papers  sli.  ■  ' '  .tioe 
be  given  to  a  Grand  Committee  made  up  of  the  CI  >  iice, 

six  members  of  the  Senate,  and  six  meml>er8  of  the  Ilouae. 
The  tM-elve  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  on  the  day  before  the 
second  Wcilne«lay  in  February,  and,  with  the  Chief  Jnstioe, 
were  to  hold  secret  sesdon,  have  power  to  send  for  papers  and 
peraons,  examine  and  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  the  eleo> 
tors,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  cast  their  votes ;  see 
whether  bribery  or  force,  threats  or  persuasion,  had  in  any  caae 
been  used ;  determine  what  electoral  votes  should  he  oonnted 
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and  what  Bhould  not ;  and  report  on  the  first  day  of  March  fol- 
lowing, and  that  report  was  to  be  final. 

The  pnrpoee  of  this  shameful  bill  was  plain  to  alL  An 
attempt  waa  on  foot  in  Pennsylvania  to  change  the  old  way  of 
choosing  electors.  The  State,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  cut  up 
into  as  many  districts  as  it  had  electors,  and  each  district  choose 
one.  The  fitness  of  so  doing  was  even  then  being  debated  iu 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Could  the  scheme  pa«3  in  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  electoral-count  bill  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States,  success  in  the  coming  preair 
dential  election  was,  the  Federalists  thought,  assured.  With- 
out the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  they  could  do  nothing.  With 
these  two  measures  to  help  them,  it  would  go  hard  if  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  theirs.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  trump  up  some  charge  of  bribery  or  intimidation  against  the 
Hepnbhcau  electors,  examine  them  before  the  Grand  Commit- 
tee in  secret  session,  disqualify  all,  or  enough  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral electors  the  majority,  and  the  State  was  theirs. 

This,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  declared,  was  not  the  only 
bad  feature  of  the  bilL  A  caucus  had  framed  it.  Everybody 
knew  of  the  caucuses  held  of  late  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and 
that  intrigues  for  the  Presidency  were  among  the  matters  there 
discussed.  It  now  appeared,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Mr.  Ross's 
bill  was  prepared  at  the  last  Federal  caucus.  On  his  commit- 
tee was  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carohna,  a  stanch  and  open 
friend  to  Republicanism  and  the  people's  rights.  But  Mr. 
Pinckney  waa  not  bidden  to  the  caucus,  did  not  know  one  had 
been  called  till  the  morning  after  the  meeting,  when  Mr.  Ross 
told  him  that  a  bill  was  drawn. 

The  editor  then  went  on  to  show  the  evils  of  caucnses, 
and  narrated  the  secret  history  of  one  hold  at  Mr,  Bingham's 
bouse  in  1798.  None  but  senators  were  admitted,  and  out  of 
thirty-two,  seventeen  came.  This  made  a  majority  of  tlxe 
Senate,  and,  before  discussing  what  should  be  done  regarding 
the  army,  the  nnvj,  the  war,  and  Democratic  proscription,  a 
solemn  pledge  was  exacted.  Each  promised  to  be  bound  by 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  support  with  firmness  in  the 
Senate  any  measure  approved  by  the  caucus.  When  the  votes 
were  taken  the  majority  was  one.     The  nine,  however,  held 
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the  eiglit  to  the  agreement,  and  all  seventeen  voted  alike  io 
the  Senate.     Thus  the  will  of  nine  ruled  twentv-three. 

Enraged  at  these  charges,  the  Federal  senators  determined 
on  a  most  undigniiied  and  foolish  revenge.     With  a  cunninj 
■worthy  of  a  Jacobin,  they  moved  for  a  standing  Committee  of 
Privileges.    No  such  committee  had  ever  yet  existed  in  tha ! 
Senate,  and  the  uninitiated  saw  no  reason  why  it  shoald.    But 
their  objections  were  silenced  and  the  motion  carried,  twenty-^™ 
two  to  seven.     That  same  night  it  was  moved  to  bid  the  com>^| 
mittee  inquire  M'ho  was  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  and  how  he 
came  to  publish  a  certain  bill.     The  committee  found  that  the 
editor  was  William  Dnane,  that  the  publishing  of  the  bill  wu 
a  high  breach  of  privileges,  and  that  the  remarks  of  Doaue  oi 
the  Senate  were  false,  defamatory,  scandalous,  and  a  libel  of 
malicious  kind.     To  this  the  Senate  agreed.     liut  before  ponr 
ishing  the  libeller  it  was  determined  that,  If  he  wished,  he 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar.     He  was  summoned,  came,  denied 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  over  such  a&urs,  asked  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  and  was  told  he  oonld.    Counsel,  however, 
were  to  speak  only  in  excnsc  or  extenuation  of  the  crime,  or  on 
such  questions  of  fact  as  might  come  up. 

Doane  now  began  to  play  his  part  in  what  was  already 
foolish  proceeding.    For  counsel  he  chose  Alexander  Dallai 
Thomas  Cooper.     To  each  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  each  sent 
reply  a  letter,  which,  with  one  of  his  own,  Duane  dispatched 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Dallas  could  re 
der  no  aid.     To  come  before  the  Senate  under  the  restrictaoi 
imposed  would,  he  wrote,  be  degrading  to  the  profeasion  and 
disgraceful  to  himself.    'Mr.  Cooper  could  do  nothing.    lie,  too, 
would  not  degrade  himself  by  appearing  in  the  Sonato-cham- 
ber  with  their  gag  in  his  mouth.    Thus  deprived  of  ootmael, 
Duane  declared  he  must  decline  any  further  voluntary  attend- 
ance.   He  would  have  the  Senate  take  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  they  might  deem  meet.    He  was  voted  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  Jefferson  instnicted  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
Jefferson  did  as  commanded,  but  Dnane  ceased  to  attend  in  tha 
Senate  gallery,  and  kept  ont  of  reach  of  the  Sergeant-at-Annc. 
His  friends  meanwhile  took  up  his  cause,  framed  a  vigoroos 
remonstrance  to  the  Senate,  and  passed  it  about  the  city 
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names.  Great  nambere  signed  it,  and  among  them  were  many 
Federalists  who  felt  that  the  Senate  had,  mdeed,  gone  too  far. 
On  the  tenth  of  May  the  remonstrance  was  presented.  As  a 
mark  of  especial  derision,  the  senator  who  presented  it  was 
William  Bingham,  whom  Duane  had  denounced  as  the  caucus 
chief.  The  motion  to  read  it  was  carried  by  Jefferson's  casting 
vote.  "When  the  clerk  had  finished,  a  call  was  made  for  some 
of  the  names.  The  first  on  the  list  was  Patrick  McCarty,  and 
when  the  clerk,  in  a  loud  voice,  read  it  out,  the  Senate  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter.  The  order  of  the  day  was  moved,  and 
the  paper  folded  up  and  carefully  put  away.* 

Having  provided,  as  they  believed,  for  the  ponishment  of 
the  factious  editor,  tlie  Federal  senators  would  gladly  have 
arraigned  his  insolent  counsel  But  to  punish  men  for  a 
few  caustic  sentences  in  a  couple  of  private  letters  to  a  friend 
was  a  power  which  even  tliey  did  not  venture  to  assome. 
To  harm  Mr.  Dallas  was,  therefore,  impossible.  To  reach 
Mr,  Cooper  was  easy,  and  they  soon  beheld  him  fined  and  in 
jaiL 

Cooper  was  an  Englishman,  had  inherited  a  good  fortune, 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  but  had  spent  far  more  time  experi- 
menting with  acids  and  gases  than  in  perusing  law-books  or 
preparing  briefs.  From  chemistry  he  drifted  to  metaphysics, 
from  metaphysics  he  passed  to  politics,  and  in  politics  made 
himself  so  detested  in  England  that  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  Here  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  But, 
though  an  earnest  Republican,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable abilify,  his  clients  were  few,  and  he  found  himself 
nnder  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  Government  place.  In  1797 
the  office  of  agent  for  American  claims  under  the  English 
treaty  was  vacant.  Priestley  knew  this,  and  su^ested  to  Cooper 
to  apply  for  the  place.  The  objections  were  raised  that  he  was 
not  a  native,  and  was  not  of  the  President's  political  views. 
Priestley  thought  such  objections  of  little  moment.  For,  said 
he,  if  Mr.  Adams  means  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation  and  not  the 
leader  of  a  party  he  will  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  show  it.  A 
letter  was  therefore  written  by  Priestley  to  the  President,  pre- 
senting Cooper's  name  for  the  place.    "With  it  went  one  from 
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Cooper  liimBelf.  The  oflSce  was  given  to  another;  and  no 
answer  to  either  letter  was  ever  received. 

Cooper  then  retired  to  Korthnmberland  county,  set  up  « 
newspaper  which  he  named  the  Sunbmy  and  Northomberiaad 
Gazette,  warmly  supported  the  Republican  cause,  and,  when 
Thomas  McKean  ran  for  Governor,  issued  an  addrees  in  his 
behalf.  A  copy  of  the  address  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  nauier 
of  the  Reading  Weekly  Advertiser,  who  asked  if  this  waa  tbe 
same  Thomas  Cooper  who  once  sought  office  of  the  man  he  now 
reviled.*  Cooper  replied  that  he  was  the  same  man,  and  cc<ild 
see  nothing  improper  in  what  he  had  done.  Not  he,  but  John 
Adams  had  changed.  In  1797  the  President  "  was  hardly  in 
the  infancy  of  political  mistake."  Then  he  had  not  declared 
a  Republican  government  might  mean  anjiliing,  had  not  sine* 
tioned  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  abolition  of  ttiti 
by  jury ;  had  not  saddled  the  coimtry  with  the  expense  of  a 
standing  army ;  had  not  inflicted  it  witli  a  permanent  nary ; 
had  not  brought  its  credit  so  low  as  to  borrow  money  at  eight 
])er  cent ;  had  not  planned  embassies  to  Russia,  ProBsia,  and 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  interfered  with  the  coarse  of  justice, 
nor  delivered  poor  Robbins  to  the  mock  trial  of  a  British 
court-martial.  Robbins's  case,  unhappUy,  was  little  known. 
But  it  ought  to  be  well  known,  and,  before  the  next  election, 
it  should. 

For  this  the  Federalists  had  him  indicted  and  bronglit  to 
trial  on  the  eleventh  of  April  On  the  same  day  Charlee  Holt, 
who  edited  the  Bee,  was  brought  to  trial  for  libel  at  New  Lon- 
don. The  day  was  Friday,  and  the  Republicans  jwinted  out 
that,  in  Connecticut,  the  Governor  had  appointed  it  to  be  a 
day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  The  presiding  judge 
at  Philadelphia  was  Samuel  Chase,  as  violent  and  intemperate 
a  partisan,  and,  therefore,  as  unjust  a  judge,  as  ever  diagraoed 
the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Cooper  put  in  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  pleaded  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  and  directed  subpcenas  to  issue  for  the  President  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  Jndge  Oban 
forbade  this  and  declared  the  attempt  to  subpoena  the  President 
an  impro]>er  and  an  indecent  act    Congress  being  in  seaaionf 
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the  members  summoned  might  have  stood  upon  their  privilege 
and  refused  to  come.  But  they  came  volontarilj,  Bat  through 
the  trial,  and  were  made  no  use  of  by  Cooper,  though  the  Court 
informed  him  they  were  present.  He  attempted  instead  to  put 
in  eWdence  exti-acts  from  the  addressee  the  people  made  to  the 
President,  and  from  the  answers  the  President  made  to  the 
people,  in  the  summer  of  1798.  The  Attorney-General  object- 
ed. The  clippings  were  from  the  newspapers,  and  might  not 
be  correct.  Design  or  accident  might  have  made  the  state- 
ments inaccurate.  Cooper  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  asked  to  see  the  original  addresses  and  answers,  and  was 
uiformed  no  such  papers  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State.  A  similar  request  waa  made  of  Adams ;  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  Cooper  bought  a  book  called  "  A  Selection  of  Ad- 
dressee and  Answers  to  and  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Year  1798,"  left  it  with  Mr.  Adams's  secretary, 
and  begged  to  have  the  selections  in  the  book  compared  with 
the  original  papers.  The  secretary  repUed  that  no  information 
was  to  be  had  from  the  President. 

When  the  jury  had  pronounced  him  guilt}',  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  was  about  to  bo  imposed,  Judge  Chase 
asked  who  waa  to  pay  the  fine.  If  the  Eepublican  party, 
then  the  Court  would  go  to  the  very  limit  of  the  law.  If  Mr. 
Cooper,  then  the  Court  would  consider  his  circxunatances. 
Judge  Peters  frankly  declared  that  the  matter  of  party  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  line.  Mr.  Cooper  was  to  be  punished, 
and  not  the  Republican  party.  The  fine  was  therefore  made 
four  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  imprisonment  was  fixed  at 
ax  months.* 

On  tlie  list  of  printers  and  editors  on  whom  the  law  had  by 
this  time  laid  a  heavy  hand  were  ten  names.  At  the  head 
stood  Matthew  Lyon.  Then  Anthony  Haswell,  printer  of  the 
Vermont  Grazette,  who  a  whole  year  after  indictment  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  be  locked  up 
in  jiiil  for  sixty  days.  Benjamin  Franklin  Baclio  came  next. 
But  hia  death  closed  the  suit.    Then  followed  Abijah  Adams, 

*  An  loconnt  of  the  Trial  of  ThomoB  Cooper,  of  Northatnberlan'J,  on  a  Charge 
of  l.n)cl  against  the  President  of  the  Doited  States.  Talcen  la  short-hand  hy 
Tbamu  Cooper. 
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of  the  Independent  Chronicle,  and  Lutlier  Baldwin,  and 
Thomas  Frothingham  and  Charles  Holt,  of  the  New  London 
Bee,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  and  James  Thomson  Callender,  and, 
finally,  by  request  of  the  Senate,  William  Duane. 

Baldwin  had  expressed  the  hope  tliat  the  wa^lding  of  a 
cannon  fired  on  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  might  have  been 
lodged  in  the  ftesident's  posterior  parts.  Frothingham  was  a 
type-setter  on  what  the  Federahsts  called  "  Mother  Greenleaf  S 
Aigua,"  and,  from  time  to  time,  contributed  short  paragraphs 
to  that  sheet.  In  one  of  them  he  accused  Hamilton  of  an 
attempt  to  buy  the  Aurora  and  suppress  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  Federal  cause.     For  this  he  too  wa.s  imprisoned  and  fined. 

Callender  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  long  common  in  Eng- 
bmd,  but,  till  he  arrived,  little  known  in  tie  United  Stales. 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Grub-street  hack.  As  dostitota, 
of  principle  as  of  money,  his  talents,  which  were  not  de«pi< 
ble,  were  ever  up  for  sale.  The  question  with  him  was  neverl 
what  he  wrote,  but  what  he  was  to  l>e  paid  for  writing.  It 
ceases  to  be  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  begnn  his  career 
in  America  by  vilifying  Waahington,  he  should,  liefore  he 
sank  out  of  sight  in  the  waters  of  the  James  river,  have  tamed 
upon  his  old  employers  and  loaded  Jefferson  with  calumny  and 
abuse.  His  three  employers  in  America  were  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Mason  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bacho.  For  a  short 
time  in  1798,  while  Bacho  was  away,  Callender  took  charge  of 
the  Aurora.  The  period  may  easily  bo  determined,  for  the 
columns  of  the  newspaixir  then  teemed  with  slander  of  a  kin<i 
which  even  in  the  Aurora  was  new.  When  the  Sedition  Bill 
passed  ho  fled  to  Virginia,  and  found  a  refnge  at  Senator  Mason^i 
home.  The  phice  was  near  Alexandria,  and  tliither,  jnst  aftei 
the  Senate  rose,  Callender  went.  Not  far  away  was  a  diBtilloTy^ 
and  there  one  day  he  was  picked  up,  smeared  with  dirt 
stupid  with  drink.  His  captors  believed  hitn  to  have  eecaj 
from  the  Baltimore  wheelbarrow  gang,  and  hnrried  him  heforo^ 
two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  justices  pronounced  him  a 
vagrant,  nor  would  they  let  him  go  till  Mason  appeared  and 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  knew  Callender  to  be  a  poreon  of 
good  character  and  repute.  A  strong  Republican  newspaper 
was  then  wanted  in  Virginia,    The  Richmond  Examlnor  WM 
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therefore  started,  and  CaJlender  placed  in  charge.  The  choice 
was  a  wise  one,  and  the  Examiner  soon  became  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  South  all  that  the  Aurora  and  the  Independent 
Chronicle  were  to  the  party  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  East. 
Jnst  before  this  windfall  came  to  him,  Callender  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  need  of  money,  and  in  his  hour  of  need  he 
called  upon  Jefferson  for  aid.  Could  not  Mr.  Jefferson  find 
him  some  employment?  Could  he  not  get  into  a  counting- 
house  or  a  school  near  Richmond  ?  Materials  for  another 
pamphlet  were  gathered,  and,  if  he  only  had  money  enough  to 
bay  paper,  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  the  book  would  be  aU  his 
own.  Jefferson  sent  fifty  dollars,  and  told  the  lampooner  when 
the  book  apj>oared  to  send  two  copies  to  his  benefactor,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  received  from  Callender  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
first  part  of  "  The  Prosjiect  before  Us."  *  They  were  thank- 
fully acknowledged,  warmly  praised,  and  in  January,  1800,  the 
pamphlet  appeared.  In  the  preface  Callender  declared  his 
theme  to  be  "  the  misconduct  of  the  President "  and  "  the  mul- 
tiplied corruptions  of  the  Federal  Government."  The  ten 
chapters  made  up  a  violent  tirade  on  the  innumerable  abuses 
of  wliich  the  Republicans  complained.  The  addresses  Adams 
had  received  and  the  answers  he  had  made ;  the  origin  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  Fast-day  ceremonies ;  the  prosecution  of 
Bache ;  the  Algerine  tribute ;  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mission ;  the 
Alien  Act ;  the  Sedition  Act ;  the  conspiracy  of  the  aristo- 
crats to  put  off  the  new  census  till  the  election  of  1800  was 
held ;  the  monstrous  increase  in  the  public  debt ;  die  impeaoh- 
ment  of  Blount ;  and  the  abyss  of  American  degradation,  were 
singled  out  for  especial  condemnation.  But  the  pamphlet  had 
not  been  long  from  the  press  when  the  author  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  libeL  No  mention  was  made  in  the  indictment 
of  the  title,  "The  Prospect  before  Us."  A  few  sentences,  by 
no  means  the  bitterest  that  could  have  been  found,  were 
chosen,  and  upon  them  the  case  was  based.     The  reign  of  Mr. 

•  "  I  thank  jou  for  tbe  proof-aheeta  jou  inclose  me ;  Bneh  papers  cannot  fall 
to  produce  the  best  effect.  Thejr  inform  the  tbinlilng  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
these  again,  supported  by  the  tax-gathcrera  aa  thi-ir  Toachera,  set  the  people  to 
H|^it>.  .  .  ."  Memoir*  of  tbe  Administration  of  Wasliington  and  Adams,  edited 
from  tbo  Papers  of  OliTcr  Wolrott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  George  Gibbs, 
»ol.  11,  p.  2M.    JeffwMn  to  Callender,  October  6,  1790. 
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Adams,  Collender  wrote,  had  been  one  contmned  tempest  of 
malignant  passion.  Never,  since  taking  his  seat  in  the  praih 
dential  chair,  had  he  opened  his  lips  or  lifted  his  pen  bat 
scolding  or  threatening  followed.  He  had  exasperated  the 
rage  of  contending  parties,  he  had  calomnlated  and  destroyed 
every  man  who  differed  from  him  in  opinions,  he  had  driven 
from  office  everybody  who  would  not  vote  as  he  wished,  and 
he  was,  besides,  a  professed  aristocrat. 

The  case  was  to  be  called  at  Richmond  daring  the  cloee  of 
May,  and,  as  the  day  approached,  the  interest  of  the  whole 
conntry  in  the  trial  rose  perceptibly.  To  read  the  scnrriloua 
pamphlet  and  say  the  writer  was  not  guilty  of  sedition  was 
imposeible ;  but  what  became  of  Callender  was  of  little  con- 
sideration, as  every  one  knew  the  real  contest  would  be  between 
the  RepubUcan  lawyers  of  the  Virginia  bar  and  the  most  reck- 
less, the  most  partisan,  the  most  fearless  judge  on  the  bench  of 
the  Circuit  Court  Long  before  the  trial  opened,  statements 
were  made  and  sworn  to  that  Chase  had  spoken  his  threats  of 
what  he  would  do ;  that  he  had  commanded  the  Marshal  to  8e*_ 
to  it  that  none  of  the  rascals  called  Democrats  were  pat  oo  tin 
jury,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  company,  he 
shown  how  he  would  draw  the  best  lawyers  of  Virginia  i 
his  knees  and  flog  them  out  of  their  nullifying  mood. 

The  case  opened  with  the  usual  pleas  for  time.  Somet 
granted,  and  the  lawyers  prepared  a  trap  for  the  judge, 
presented  an  affidavit  from  Callender  that  he  must  have 
more  time ;  in  fact,  till  the  next  term.  The  witneases  cm  whc 
testimony  he  relied  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements 
not  be  assembled  in  a  few  weeks.  The  paper  then  gave  a  list 
of  witnesses  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  conntry.  He  mast 
have  William  Gardner,  who  lived  at  Portsmouth,  and  Judge 
Bee,  who  hved  in  South  Carolina,  and  Tench  Coxe  ami  Timothy 
Pickering,  who  were  at  Phikdelphia,  and  General  Bladcboni, 
from  Bath  county,  Virginia,  and  William  B.  Giles,  of  Amelia 
county,  in  the  same  State.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  tho  ex- 
pected testimony  of  Giles,  and  the  Court  put  off  the  trial  for  i 
few  days ;  and,  when  the  case  was  again  called,  the  lawyers  f c 
the  defence  declared  they  did  not  think  Giles  would  come,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  ckim  that,  as  the  Coart  had  consented  to  a 
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delay  in  the  hope  that  Giles  would  come,  the  judge  had,  by  so 
doing,  admitted  the  extreme  importance  of  that  witness,  and 
ought  therefore  to  put  oif  trial  till  Giles  did  come,  which,  of 
course,  would  have  been  never.  Then  Chase  grew  angry,  and, 
as  he  would  have  said,  took  the  lawyers  in  hand. 

The  trial  began  in  earnest  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  tlie 
sixth  of  June,  and  closed  after  sundown  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
William  "Wirt,  with  two  young  lawyers  to  help  him,  appeared 
for  the  traverser.  As  no  name  was  on  the  title-page,  tlie  au- 
thorship was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  printer,  who  turned 
against  Callender,  and  came  bringing  with  him  some  sheets  of 
the  manuscript  yet  in  liis  hands.  The  lawyers  for  Callender 
declared  the  publisher  was  as  guilty  as  the  author,  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  pamphlet  as  evidence  because  it  was  not  named 
in  the  indictment,  attempted  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Sedition  Law,  were  cut  short  by  Chase,  asked  to  sit  down, 
told  not  to  reflect  on  the  Court,  and  so  often  interrupted  that 
one  in  a  passion  folded  up  his  brief  and  put  it  away.  The  fine 
imposed  was  two  hundred  dollars.  The  tenn  of  imprisonment 
was  to  be  nine  months.  Sureties  were  also  to  be  given  for  good 
behavior  for  two  years,* 

Neither  fine  nor  imprisonment  could  silence  him.  Jeffer- 
son was  his  friend,  and,  as  the  election  drew  near,  a  second  and 
a  third  part  of  "  The  Prospect,"  more  savage,  and,  if  possible, 
taare  scurrilous  than  the  first,  were  written  in  the  Richmond 
JaiLf  The  last  appeared  in  1801,  when  the  result  of  the  election 
was  known,  and  all  might  well  be  forgotten  were  it  not  for  the 
notoriety  which,  in  a  new  fonn  and  under  a  new  name,  "  The 
Proepect  before  Us  '^  haa  since  attained.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  ISOl,  John  Wood,  a  hack-writer  and  an  Englishman, 
not  long  in  the  United  States,  made  a  contract  with  two  New 
York  booksellers  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Administration  of 
John  Adams."  lie  was  given  till  the  first  of  November  to 
finish  the  work,  and  in  Octf>ber  the  Aurora  annonnciid  tliat  it 
would  shortly  be  published  in  the  usual  way,  by  (rab«criptJon-  $ 
After  the  marmer  of  a  true  hack.  Wood  sat  down  with  hiu 
shears  and  soon  had  material  enough  for  a  book  of  five  hun- 

•  lUchmond  Examiner,  June  6,  10,  13,  17,  1800.  J  Aufon,  OBtob«r,  IBOL 

f  The  Mcond  part  (toL  ii,  part  ()  appeared  in  Movambar. 
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dred  pages.    "Whole  chapters  were  cut  from  "  The  Proepect,* 
whole  pages  from  Callender'a  "^  Sketches  of  the  History  of  th« 
United  States,''  aud  long  extracts  from  his  "  Annual  Kegister.' 
The  Aurora  supplied  some  more  cUppings,  and  what  the 
Aurora  could  not  supply  was  freely  given  by  its  editorJ 
William  Duane.  " 

"When  all  was  ready,  the  book  printed,  bound,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  issued.  Wood  was  accosted  one  day  in  NasBaa 
street,  New  York,  by  Aaron  Burr.  The  Vice-President  would 
like  to  see  the  "  History."  After  reading  a  portion,  he  told 
Wood  frankly  that  the  book  must  be  suppressed.  Then  bc^m 
a  long  negotiation  with  the  printers,  who  demanded  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  then  twelve  hundrod  and  fifty  dollars  and 
the  copyright  of  a  new  history,  but  finally  accepted  eleven 
hundred,  and  gave  up  the  whole  edition,  which,  at  dayUgfat 
one  May  morning  in  1802,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  the 
lawyer  of  Burr.  There  for  a  while  they  remained.  But  onlj 
for  a  while,  for  the  secret  leaked  out,  produced  a  savage 
pamphlet  warfare,  and  the  publication  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Administration  of  John  Adams,"  by  John  Wood.*  Two  thirdi 
of  it  is  borrowed,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  language,  imn 
Callender's  kmpoons. 

The  convictions  which  thus  followed  every  indictme 
under  the  Sedition  Law  made  it  clear  to  the  mind  of 
duUest  Kepublican  that  packed  jiiries  and  partisan  judges 
been  combined.  No  uniform  rule  was  then  in  use  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  selection  of  jurors.  They  might, 
the  law  declared,  be  chosen  in  any  of  the  ways  in  use  among 
the  States.    In  many  of  the  States  they  were  drawn  by  lot ; 

*  A  Narratirc  of  the  Suppmsion,  by  CoL  Burr,  of  the  HUtory  of  tb«  Ad 
latration  of  John  Adams,  Ute  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  written  bj 
Wood,  author  of  the  History  of  Switzerland  aud  of  the  Swiss  Bcrolittiaa. 
which  is  added  a  Biography  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  Stales ;' 
and  of  General  Hamilton :  with  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of  John  Adams,  aad  go 
the  Obaracter  of  Ocneral  C.  C.  PLnclniey,  extracted  Varbatim  trom  the  SuppraaMd 
History.     By  a  Citizen  of  New  Yorlt.     1802. 

A  Correct  Statement  of  the  Various  Sources  from  which  the  History  4if  Iba 
Administration  of  John  Adams  was  compiled,  and  the  Motires  for  its  BapprMsloa 
by  Col.  Burr;  with  some  Obserrations  on  a  Narratire,  by  a  Citisen  of  New  Toriu 
By  John  Wood,  autlior  of  the  said  History.     1802. 

An  Antidote  to  John  Wood's  Poison.    By  Wamn.    ISOS. 
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but  in  "New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Virginia,  the  sheiiflfe  chose  the  juries.  This  made  it  law- 
ful for  the  United  States  marshals  to  do  the  same,  and  in  the 
trials  under  the  Sedition  Law  they  did,  undoubtedly,  select 
such  men  for  jurors  as  were  devoted  to  the  Federal  cause.  Of 
this  no  man  was  more  firmly  convinced  than  Charles  Pinck- 
ney.  His  own  experience  as  counsel  for  Jonathan  Robbins 
had  done  much  to  make  him  discontented  with  the  macliinery 
of  the  United  States  courts.  The  cry  of  packed  juries  was 
heard  on  every  hand.  He  believed  it,  determined  to  attempt 
a  reform,  and,  in  January,  1800,  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
Senate,  and  brought  in  a  bill-  The  bill  provided  that  all  the 
jnriea  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  drawn  by  lot,  and 
then  went  on  to  specify  the  maimer  of  drawing.  How,  said 
he,  can  that  people  bo  free  where  the  administration  of  justice 
is  mode  to  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  man  ?  How  can 
any  man,  whose  political  opinions  differ  from  those  of  a  mar- 
Bhal,  be  fairly  tried  for  any  political  offence  touching  his  life, 
his  character,  or  his  fortune,  while  the  political  characters  of 
tlie  jury  who  are  to  try  him  deixnd  on  the  selection  of  that 
marsLal  i  Suppose  a  man  cJiarged  with  libel  against  the 
President.  Suppose  this  libel  accuses  the  President  of  acts  so 
infamous  that,  if  the  writer  be  not  convicted  and  punished, 
the  President  can  not  hope  to  bo  ever  re-elected  to  office,  is  it 
likely  that  the  marshal  will  be  indifferent,  that  he  will  care- 
fully select  moderate  men,  men  so  little  attached  to  party  that 
tliey  will  really  compose  an  impartial  jury,  and  mete  out  strict 
justice  to  the  Ubeller  ?  Is  not  this  expecting  too  much  of  hu- 
man nature  ?  Is  it  not  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the  mar- 
shal will  remember  it  was  from  the  President  his  office  came  ? 
That  he  holds  it  at  the  President's  pleasure  ?  That  if,  in  a 
case  so  vital  to  the  President,  he  be  lukewarm,  and  choose  men 
not  approved,  he  will  surely  lose  his  place,  while,  if  he  exert 
himself,  array  a  decided  partisan  jury,  and  procure  a  convic- 
tion of  the  libeller,  his  zeal  will  not,  in  the  distribution  of 
lucrative  office,  be  forgotten  ?  The  most  the  Senate  would  do 
was  to  send  down  to  the  House  a  bill  providing  that,  in  select- 
ing juries,  the  Federal  courts  should  follow  the  custom  in  use 
in  the  particular  State  whero  the  court  was  held. 
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Mr.  Pinckney  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  judgea.  He 
began  by  monug  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding 
United  States  judges  to  bold  any  otlier  oflBce  while  they  sat 
upon  the  bench.  But  he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  law  of  1789,  eetablishing  the  coniti. 
The  Senate  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  the  motion 
was  lost.  Had  the  bill  pas&ed,  the  Senate  would  have  ceoraicd 
the  President  for  appointing  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  envoy  to 
France,  and  themselves  for  conlinning  liim. 

Yet  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  state  of  the  jndiciarjfl 
called  loudly  for  reform.  The  circuits  were  too  long  and  the 
judges  too  few  for  the  speedy  administration  of  juBticc.  The 
judges  were  perpetually  on  the  road.  Yet  the  calendars  grew 
steadily  longer  and  longer,  and  cases  which  ought  to  have 
been  disposed  of  at  once  were  delayed  to  tlie  serious 
of  the  suitors.  It  was  even  a  question  whether  Congress  hai 
power  to  require  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  tra? 
on  circuit.  These  abuses  the  Federalists  now  xmdertook 
correct.  The  bill  which  they  framed  and  brought  into 
House  provided  for  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  judges 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  judges^ 
of  the  district  courts.  Twenty-nine  district  courts  they  thought 
would  be  none  too  many,* 

Undoubtedly,  said  the  Kepublicans,  this  is  not  too  many.. 
The  sole  l)usincss  of  the  session  seems  to  be  to  s{>end  monejj 
and  make  places ;  and,  in  a  distribution  of  places,  the  lawye 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.     Two  hundred  and  three  officen^ 
have  been  added  to  the  standing  army,  though  Congress  haa 
ordered  that  the  recruiting  shall  stop.    The  Bankrupt  Bill 
made  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  new  places.     The  Judicia 
Bill,  besides  the  judges,  will  give  employment  to  one  hundred 
marshals  and  court  officers.    "We  arc  hkcly,  moreover,  soon 
have  admirals.     Not  that  they  are  needed.     Nolx>dy  6uj)|: 
that  Commodore  Barry  and  Commodore  Truxtun  will  do 
duty  one  whit  better  as  admirals  than  as  captains.    Bat  they  will 
contribute  in  common  with  all  these  new-made  placemen  to  tl 
establishment  of  a  titled  class — to  the  creation  of  an  aristocracyJ 

*  ThU  section,  the  seventh  of  the  bill,  was  etrickcQ  out,  the  bill  i 
Dew  one  brought  in,  aad  the  whole  matter  put  off  to  the  nest  acssion. 
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The  way  in  which  Truxtun  had  lately  discharged  a  dnty 
fras  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Federalists.     On  the  moming  of 
February  first,  while  oS  the  road  to  Basseterre,  he  espied  in 
the  distance  what  eeemed  to  be  a  ship  from  ifartinico.    In  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  captain  to  come  down  and  speak  to  him, 
Tmstun  ordered  the  English  flag  to  bo  run  up.     But  the  ship 
kept  her  course,  and,  when  he  looked  again,  the  supposed  mer- 
chantman was  seen  to  be  a  French  frigate  of  some  fifty  guna, 
heavily  freighted,  and  low  in  the  water.    The  conmiand  was 
instantly  given  to  sling  the  yards  with  chains,  and  clear  the 
ship   for  action.     Though  the  chase  began  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  first,  it  was  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  second 
before  the  ships  lay  side  by  side.     The  ensign  was  then  run 
np,  the  candles  were  lighted  in  the  battle-lanterns,  and  Trux- 
tun about  to  bail,  when  the  Frenchman  opened  the  battle  with  _ 
a  fire  from  his  stem-quai'ter  guna.    Word  was  passed  below  nc 
to  waste  a  pound  of  powder  nor  throw  away  a  single  shot, 
take  good  aim,  and  fire  directly  at  the  enemy's  hull    It  wa0'1 
put  one  in  the  morning  of  the  third  when  the  fire  slackened, 
and  the  French  frigate  drew  off.     Truxtun  attempted  to  give 
chase,  but  the  foremast  almost  immediately  went  over  the 
aide,  carrying  with  it  a  young  midsliipman  and  several  of  the 
crew.     The  name  of  the  midsliipman  was  James  Jarvis,  Jr. 
The  story  has  come  down  to  us  that,  when  the  mast  was  tot-^ 
tering,  an  old  sailor  warned  him  that  it  was  soon  to  fall,  an^H 
that  he  replied,  with  perfect  coolness,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to 
go  with  it.    An  hour  passed  before  the  wreck  could  be  cut 
away.    To  overtake  the  Frenchman  was  then  hopeless,  and  the 
Constellation  put  into  Jamaica  for  repairs.     La  Yengeance, 
with  every  pump  working,  fled  to  Curajoa,  and  was  there  con-^ 
demned.*  ^M 

For  this  gallant  deed  Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Trax- 
tun,  and  declared  the  conduct  of  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  to  be  an 
example  to  the  officers  of  the  rising  navy,  and  his  early  death 
a  national  loss.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  that  in  a  House  where 
many  warm  and  zealous  Republicans  had  seats  the  bill  passed 
with  but  four  dissentient  votes.     John  Randolph  was   one 

*  Letter  of  Commodore  Truxton  to  U>«  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Congress,  1st  Sesdioa. 
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of  the  four  that  answered  No,  and  Matthew  Ljon  waa  an- 
other.* 

The  House  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  domain.  That  such  a  domain  existed  is  due  to  the 
firm  and  far-sighted  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Twenty- 
two  years  before,  while  the  Articles  of  Ck>iifederation  wi 
being  slowly  ratified  by  the  States,  Maryland  had  refnsed  to 
bid  her  representatives  sign.  Such  of  her  sisters,  she  Je-, 
manded,  as  claimed  to  be  bounded  by  the  river  Mississippi, 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  should  give  up  some  of  thei 
claims.  Their  boundaries  should  be  defined,  their  territo 
greatly  curtailed,  aud  the  land  so  acquired  held  for  the  coru' 
mon  benefit  of  all.  Was  it  likely,  she  asked,  that  States 
grasping  at  lauds  to  which  they  had  not  the  faintest  shadow 
exclusive  right  would,  the  moment  they  were  acquired,  nee  thrf 
new  wealth  and  power  with  justice  and  moderation  ?  Was  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  spirit  which  movi 
them  to  insist  on  a  claim  bo  extravagant  would,  when  th: 
claim  was  once  established,  impel  them  to  add  oppression 
injustice  ?  Suppose  the  pretensions  of  Virginia  to  the  rich 
and  fertile  regions  beyond  tlie  Ohio  acknowledged,  and  the 
great  State  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lands,  could  nut 
dullest  see  the  consequences  to  Maryland  J  By  selling  a  sr 
portion  on  the  lowest  terms,  great  suras  of  money  would  l!o 
into  the  treasury  of  Virginia.  This  money  would  lessen  her 
taxes.  With  taxes  low  and  lands  cheap,  she  would  drain  hi 
neighbors  of  their  most  useful  inhabitants,  depopulate  the 
impoverish  them,  diminish  their  weight  in  the  scale  of 
Confederacy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ahe  increased 
own-t 

Against  this  Virginia  protested,  opened  land  offices,  gave 
land  bounties,  made  private  grants,  and  went  on  disposing  of 
the  territory  with  all  the  speed  she  could.  When  States  leas 
fortunate  saw  this,  they  too  grew  discontented,  and  the  reraon^ 
fitrance  of  Marj-land  began  to  be  heard.  So  strong  did  t 
feeling  become  that,  late  in  October,  1779,  Congress 

*  Annals  of  Sixth  Congivg*. 
t  See  the  Iiutructioas  laid  belon  Coogran  bj  the  liujUnd  deltgiiM,  Mmf 
il,  1779. 
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Virginia  to  close  her  land  office,  and  urged  every  other  State 
with  waste  lands  neither  to  settle  it  nor  issue  warrants  for  it 
till  the  war  closed.*    To  New  York  belongs  the  glory  of 
making  the  first  response.     On  February  nineteenth,  1780,  her 
Legislature,  in  the  most  handsome  mamier,  surrendered  for- 
ever all  claim  to  the  country  which  lies  between  the  sources  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains.!     Congress 
thercmpon  made  another  address. :(:    The  States  were  once  more 
reminded  how  imperative  it  was  that  the  Federal  Union  should 
be  quickly  placed  on  a  fixed  and  pennanent  basis.     The  resto- 
ration of  the  pubUc  credit,  they  were  told,  the  support  of  the 
army,  the  vigor  of  the  Federal  councils,  tranquillity  at  home 
and  reputation  abroad,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people,  depended 
upon  a  firm  Federal  alliance.     Yet  this  alliance  could  not  be 
without  a  liberal  surrender  of  western  land.    The  recomraenda-  *  > 
tion  was  earnestly  made,  therefore,  that  each  State  making    ^ 
claim  to  western  lands  would  surrender  it  to  Congress,  and  a  i  ,' 
solemn  promise  given  that  out  of  the  territory  so  obtained*  v> 
should,  in  time,  be  formed  distinct  republican  States.*  ^ 

This  appeal  was  heard.     In  January,  1781,  Virginia  gavey 
up  all  claim  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  J"' m 
March,  1781,  the  delegates  from  Maryland  signed,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  complete. 

On  the  soil  to  which  Virginia  thus  renounced  all  right  and 
title  six  States  have  since  been  marked  down.  Her  claim  was 
founded  on  the  charter  of  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  and  on 
the  military  exploits  of  General  George  Rogers  Clarke.  But 
it  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
believed  that  a  strip  some  eighty  miles  wide,  north  of  latitude 
42*  2',  and  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York,  waa 
theirs,  and,  holding  to  this  belief,  the  Commonwealth  gave  the 
land  to  the  United  States  in  1784.  Immediately  south  of  this 
lay  another  strip  which  Connecticut  claimed,  and  ceded  in 
1786.    South  Carolina  came  next,  contributing  to  the  public 

*  ResolucioD  of  CongresB,  October  SO,  17T9;  carried,  eight  states  to  three, 
f  IIclJ  under  titles  obtainetl  hj  treaties  witli  the  Six  NatioDS.     The  Act  of 
CetsioD  wu  made  known  ia  Congress  March  7,  1780.  I  September  8,  1780. 

"  Besolution  of  October  10, 1780.      |  Deed  of  ocgsion  executed  March  1,  17H1. 
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domain  a  strip  fourteen  miles  wide  and  rxmning  from  her  west- 
ern boundary  to  the  MiBsiesippi  river. 

Thus,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1787,  the  United  States  vu 
in  possession  of  more  than  one  himdred  and  ninety-nine  mill- 
ion acres  of  public  land.  For  the  government  of  so  much  of 
this  area  as  lay  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  Congreas  had  >t 
ready  arranged.  The  ordinance  is  dated  July  tliirteenth,  1797^ 
and  became  the  model  of  territorial  government.  Till 
time,  the  ordinance  provided,  as  there  should  be  in  the  territoi 
five  thoxiBand  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age,  the  gov 
ment  was  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  a  secre' 
and  three  judges.  Each  most  be  a  resident  of  the  tcrrito 
and  a  holder  of  land.  For  the  Governor  a  tliousand  acree  VM 
thought  to  be  enough.  For  the  Secretary  and  the  judges  half 
as  much.  When  the  necessary  population  was  reached,  a  Legia- 
lative  Council  and  a  Ilouse  of  Representatives  were,  with 
Governor,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  tern 
afiEairs.  The  people  were  to  elect  the  members  of  the  IIi 
sending  one  representative  for  each  five  hundred  free  nukfi. 
But  this  ratio  might  be  changed  when  the  House  numbered 
twenty-five.  Immediately  on  assembling,  tlie  ropreeentatives 
were  to  make  choice  of  ten  men,  each  a  freeholder  of  five  hnn- 
dred  acres  of  land.  Of  the  ten,  Congress  was  to  choose  five, 
and  they  were  to  be  the  Council.  Out  of  the  territory  thi 
governed  not  more  than  five,  nor  less  than  three,  States  shoui 
ever  be  made,  nor  should  any  of  the  States  ever  be  odrai 
to  the  Union  till  its  population  numbered  siit}'  tliousui 
souls.  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  involuntary  senntude,  save 
in.  punishment  of  crimes ;  fugitive  slaves  were  to  bo  enrrei 
derod,  and  a  long  list  of  such  guarantees  of  personal  libui 
given  as,  at  that  time,  commonly  made  np  a  DeclaratiuQ 
Righta. 

All  these  contributions  to  the  public  domaia  were  not  made 
without  reservation.    "West  of  Pennsylvania,  and  running  one 
himdred  and  twenty  miles  along  Lake  Erie,  was  a  great 
of  three  milhon  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  still  known 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut*  In  what  is  now  In< 
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*  The  "  Fire  Ltnds  "  lay  on  the  westcm  ptrt  of  the  Rcsorrw,  embraced  lire 
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were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  more,  set  apart  by 
Virginia  for  the  use  of  General  Clarke  and  Lis  men.  Along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Little 
imi,  lay  the  Virginia  Military  District,  now  cut  up  into 

?enty-three  counties  and  spreading  over  four  million  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  But  the  strangest  of  all  reser- 
vations was  that  of  North  Carolhia.  Three  kinds  of  clainiB,  it 
was  stipulated,  must  be  satisfied  before  a  foot  of  the  land  was 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way.*  On  November  tenth,  1791,  the 
^Secretary  of  State  reported  that  under  these  claims  more  than 

;ht  niiUions  of  acres  were  demanded,  while  tlie  number  of 
for  satisfying  them  summed  up  to  but  seven  milliouB  and 

half.  • 
South  of  the  Carolina  session  were  the  debatable  Georgia 
lands.  A  tender  of  the  territory  had  been  made  by  Georgia 
in  1788,  but  Congress  rejected  the  offer,  declared  the  region 
had,  in  colonial  days,  been  part  of  the  British  province  of 
Florida  West,  and  was,  therefore,  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
already  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Georgia  insisted 
on  her  claim,  and,  on  Christmas  eve  of  the  following  year,  sold 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  beyond  the  Chattahoo- 
chee for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Georgia  Yazoo 
Company,  the  South  Carolina  Vazoo  Company,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Yazoo  Company  were  the  purchasers,  and  tendered  pay- 
ment in  depreciated  Georgia  notea.  The  State  refused  them. 
The  Lerrislature  repealed  the  act,  and  the  bargain  was  declared 
at  an  end.  But  much  of  the  land  had  been  sold  to  New  Eng- 
land speculators ;  the  region  was  a  tempting  one,  and  four  new 
land  companies  were  quickly  fonned.  The  names  of  the  four 
were  the  Georgia,  the  Georgia  Mississippi,  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Tennessee.  But  they  have  come  down  in  history 
as  the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  country  in  which  they  oper- 

h«d  suITiTcd  lou  !a  the  towne  burned  and  raids  pwpetrated  by  the  Britiah  troops 
during  the  Revolution. 

•  These  conditions  comprised  three  kinds  of  reservations:  1.  A  rcservglion  of 
Und  appropriated  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  Korth  Carolina  who  had  serred  in 
State  and  Continental  lines  of  the  Revolutionary  nrmj.  9.  Land  graqta,  whether 
located  or  not,  made  by  the  Stntc  to  individuals.  8.  Entries  under  the  law  of 
1783,  !o  the  office  of  John  Armstrong,  an  interloper,  and  found  to  conflict  with 
prior  claims. 
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ated  and  from  their  connection  ^dtll  the  great  Yazoo  fniuda. 
By  their  influence  and  their  bribes  they  secured  from  the  Leps- 
lature  of  Georgia,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1795,  a  most 
amazing  piece  of  legislation.     The  act  upon  its  face  seemed 
harmless  enough.     Twenty  millions  of  acres,  it  was  supposed,^ 
but  in  reahty  thirty-five  millions,  were  sold  to  the  four  com<fl 
panies  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.     That  such  rich  land    ' 
should  bring  so  small  a  price  excited  attention,  and  then  the 
viUainy  came  out  fast.     The  act  empowered  the  companies  to 
take  up  ten  millions  of  acres  additional  for  the  use  of  such  dti- 
zens  of  Georgia  as  might  be  admitted  to  the  venture.     In  the 
list  of  those  admitted  appeared  the  name  of  every  man,  aare 
one,  who,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of 
the  act.     The  method  of  bribing  was  old,  and  has  since  been 
often  resorted  to.     A  certain  numlier  of  acres  were  assigned  at 
a  fixed   price  to  each  man.    Payment  was  not  dcnumdc 
When  the  market  price  had  risen  to  forty  or  fifty  times 
fixed  price,  the  company  were  to  pay  the  difference  and  taksl 
the  land. 

No  sooner  did  the  true  character  of  the  sale  become  known 
than  the  State  of  Georgi.a,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  wi» 
aflame.  The  Grand  Juries  of  every  county  but  two  presented 
the  act  as  a  pul)lic  grievance.  The  Convention  which  assenK 
bled  in  May  had  its  tiible  heaped  up  with  petitions,  meinoriak, 
remonstrances.  Hardly  a  freeman  in  the  State  but  put  his  name 
to  some  such  document.  Every  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
1796  came  solemnly  j)ledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  tliirteenth  of  February,  1796,  the  Legislature  pro- 
nounced the  sale  uncon.stitutional,  null,  and  void.  Tlie  two 
Houses  then  formed  in  procession,  marched  to  the  front  of 
the  State-House,  and  drew  up  before  a  bonfire  in  the  road. 
The  committee  handed  the  paper  on  which  the  hated  act  was 
printed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  paased 
it  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  gave  it  to  the 
Clerk.  The  Clerk  delivered  it  to  the  door-keeper,  and  he  flung 
it  into  the  flames. 

Two  years  later  *  Congress  set  apart  so  much  of  the  country 
as  lay  between  the  Mississippi,  tlio  Chattalioochee,  the  thirty- 
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flTBt  parallel,  and  an  ea^t  and  west  line  throngh  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  rivor,  aa  "  one  district,"  called  it  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  bade  the  President  name  three  commissioners  to 
settle  amicably  the  conflicting  claims  of  Georgia.  After  a  sec- 
ond interval  of  two  years  this  act  was  amended,  and  on  May 
tenth,  1800,  tho  privilege  of  Territorial  Assembly  was  conferred 
on  MissisaippL  At  the  same  time  another  wise  and  beneficent 
act  was  passed.  By  the  law  of  1796,  the  smallest  parcel  of  land 
a  settler  could  purchase  from  the  Government  was  one  square 
mile,  and  the  least  price  for  which  it  could  be  sold  was  two  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  number  of  settlers  who  could,  in  the  couM© 
of  a  twelvemonth,  pay  down  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars for  land  were  few,  and  this  was  felt  as  an  evil,  both  at  the 
Treasury  and  in  the  West.  Men  who  were  far  from  being 
dreamers  had  confidently  predicted  that,  when  the  Indians  had 
been  quieted  and  the  frontier  posts  given  up,  land  sales  would 
be  rapid,  money  would  flow  to  the  Treasury  in  a  plentiful  stream, 
and  each  year  several  million  dollars  would  be  taken  from  the 
national  debt.  Wayne  had  humbled  the  Indians.  The  British 
had  withdrawn  from  the  posts.  Yet  all  the  money  derived 
from  all  the  land  sales  made  by  the  Government  up  to  1800 
waa  but  a  trifle  over  twelve  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.* 
The  Government  had  overreached  itself.  In  its  eagerness  for 
revenue  it  had  foolishly  supposed  that  great  sums  of  money 
could  only  be  had  by  selling  groat  quantities  of  land  at  a  time. 
The  sections,  therefore,  passed  to  companies  and  speculators, 
who  sold  them  in  small  areas  at  an  advanced  price  to  actual 
BCttlera.  Tliis  was  thought  in  Oliio,  and  justly  thought,  to  be 
a  grievance.  Why  should  rich  men,  it  was  asked,  who  lived  in 
the  East  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  set  foot  on 
an  acre  of  their  Ohio  land,  be  permitted  to  buy  for  two  dollars, 
and  the  poor  settler  be  forced  to  pay  three  ?  Who  was  it  that 
gave  value  to  the  lands  ?  The  speculator  with  his  ready  money, 
or  the  settler  with  his  plough  ? 

So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  territorial  delegate  came 
to  Congress  folly  determined  to  correct  tho  evil  if  he  could. 
He  did  sncceed,  and,  before  the  House  roee,  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which,  in  time,  did  far  more  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 

*  More  rxactlj,  11,201,726.08.    The  »o(«age  waa  1,484,047. 
vou  u.— 81 
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try  than  liis  great  victory  over  the  Prophet  at  Tippecanoe,  w 
his  defeat  of  Tecuiuseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Hence- 
forth land  was  to  be  oSercd  at  auction  in  half-eectioDfi  of  time 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  each.  If  not  sold,  any  settler  might 
have  any  half-section  he  wanted  by  entering  it  at  a  laud  office 
and  paying  two  dollars  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  survey.*  One 
quarter  was  to  be  paid  in  forty  days  after  entry.  The  rat 
within  four  years.  Ahnost  at  the  same  time  a  bill  passed  cut- 
ting the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  into  two  partif 
The  most  easterly  section  received  the  name  of  the  Territory 
of  Ohio,  X  and  a  part  of  it  is  now  Ohio  State.  The  westerly 
part  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  in  honor  of  an  old  land  com- 
pany which,  in  ante-revolutionary  days,  owned  lands  in  thit 
region  and  bore  that  name.  Yincennes  was  made  the  ca|dtll, 
and  William  Henry  Harrison  the  Governor. 

The  same  day  whereon  the  House  passed  the  Public  Lazids 
BiU  a  law  waa  enacted  for  disbanding  what  the  RepublicMiB 
called  the  standing  army.  On  June  fifteenth,  1800,  all  offioeiB 
and  men,  bo  far  as  enlisted,  of  the  additional  army  were,  the 
law  provided,  to  be  discharged  with  three  months'  extra  pay." 
As  the  fifteenth  of  Jime  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  rejoicing  with 
which  the  Republicans  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  wna 
put  off  till  Monday,  when  the  people  of  Newark,  which  boasted 
of  being  a  stronghold  of  Democracy,  were  aroused  at  sunriie 
by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  At  roiuet 
the  bell-ringing  and  cannonading  were  repeated,  and  to  tliem 
was  added  a  Kepublican  festivsd  in  the  Town  Inn.  There 
speeches  were  made  and  toasts  drunk  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  I 
Albert  GaUatin,  and  John  Randolph,  to  the  People  of  Qctpia 
county,  to  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  to  the  Fifteenth  of  June,  1600, 
and  to  the  hope  that  every  nation  on  the  earth  might  soon  be 
freed  from  supporting  that  engine  of  despotism,  a  standuig 
army.  I 

•  Four  land  offices,  each  with  a  register  and  receiver,  wer«  eatabllahed.  They 
were  at  Steubenrille,  Marietta,  Cindnoati,  and  Cbillicothe.  Till  then  lud  ooold 
obIj  bo  boogbt  at  the  Trcaiaf7  in  Philadelphia,  or  at  vendue  at  PittaTwS  v 
ClBdniiatL  f  Ma;  7, 160a 

t  The  western  boundary  of  Ohio  Territory  was  a  line  (rom  a  point  oppoaKa  A» 
mouth  of  the  Scntuclcy  rircr  to  Fort  Rccuvery,  thence  due  north  to  tha  CuinHtn 
border.  •  May  10,  ISOO.  |  Aurora,  Jimo  19,  laOO. 
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At  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  naucli  the  Bame  ceremony  was 
performed.  There,  too,  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  the  Republican 
Leaders,  and  the  Fifteenth  of  June  were  toasted.*  But  the 
day  had  to  them  a  double  significance,  for  it  had  by  order  of 
the  President  been  fixed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Public 
Offices  of  the  United  States  at  "Washington. 

The  District  of  Coltimbia  then  lay  on  each  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac river,  and  within  it  were  Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 
The  Maryland  side,  however,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
Federal  city,t  and  the  duty  of  plamiing  and  laying  it  out  waa 
intrusted  to  Major  L'Enfant.  Farmers,  whose  lauds  the  city 
would  cover,  were  persuaded  to  deed  them  to  the  Federal  eom- 
miesioners  to  bo  laid  out  into  streets  and  squaroa,  parcels  and 
lota  No  compensation  was  given.  Major  L'Enfant  took  what 
land  he  wanted  for  pubhc  buildings,  streets,  and  parks,  marked 
out  the  remainder  iuto  lots,  gave  back  half  of  these  to  the 
gi-antors,  and  kept  half  for  the  Dnited  States.  Much  that 
appears  upon  his  map  does  not  exist  ekowhere.  On  the  site 
where  the  Patent-Office  now  stands  was  to  be  a  national  church, 
wherein  thanksgiving  sermons  and  funeral  orations  were  to  be 
pronounced,  and  monuments  to  the  illustrious  dead  preserved. 
At  precisely  five  thousand  two  hmidred  and  eighty  feet  from 
aome  point  on  the  Capitol  waa  to  be  a  column,  decorated  with 
representations  of  Revolntionary  incidents,  and  marking  a  stand- 
ard mile.  A  second  colunm  was  to  commemorate  naval  events. 
On  the  wretched  Tiber  creek  a  fine  cascade  was  to  be  built 
East  Capitol  street  was  to  be  a  broad  avenue  lined  with  arcades 
and  hainlsorae  stores,  for  east  of  the  Capitol  was  to  be  the  city. 
Between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  were  to  be  the  gar- 

•  Aurora,  June  23,  1800. 

f  Onci  of  tb«  earliest  ■uggestioos  for  s  name  for  the  city  occurs  in  a  few  Udci 
of  doggerel : 

"  To  ifie  United  State*  in  Congrrn  Aaembled. 
"  The  retition  of  the  Federal  City  ahoweth : 

"  That  jour  Federal  City  must  soon  haVe  a  name, 
And  wishes  to  hare  one — that  may  command  fame. 
To  posterity  let  it  be  full  handed  down, 
Superior  to  each  paltry  city  or  town ; 
And  to  please  every  son  of  a  great  and  free  people, 
Pray  let  it  be  christened  plain  WASHENQTON— OPLE." 

New  York  Joamal,  August  10,  1791. 
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dens,  and  the  public  buildings,  and  spacious  dwellingB  for  the 
ministere  of  foreign  states.  But,  long  before  this  scheme  could 
be  perfected,  L'Eufant  had  quarrelled  with  the  Luid-jobbcre, 
had  torn  down  a  house  the  Carroll  family  -vera  building  aaroM 
on©  of  his  projected  streets,  had  refused  to  make  his  plans  pub* 
lie,  and  had  been  removed  from  office  by  Washington. 

Andrew  Ellicott  and  his  surveyors  had  by  tliat  time  mack 
BO  much  progress  that  the  public  was  invited  to  send  in  pliuu 
for  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house.    Five  hnndrod  dol- 
lars, or  a  gold  medal  of  that  value,  was  offered  to  the  man 
who  should,  before  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1792,  produce  the 
meet  approved  plan  for  the  President's  house.*     Tlie  eito  of 
the  building,  the  commissioners  hoped,  would  influeueo  "the 
aspect  and  outline  of  the  plan."     The  purpose  for  which  the 
house  was  to  be  used  wotUd  "  point  out  the  size  and  distribution 
of  the  rooms'"  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  recommendation  if  the 
central  part  could  be  detached  and  erected,  for  tlio  present,  m 
a  whole.     The  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a  Capitol  WM  a 
city  lot  and  live  hundred  dollars,  or  a  medal.     For  the 
best   plan  the  commissioners  would  give   two  hundred 
fifty  dollars,  or  a  medal.    Toward  the  erection  of  these  b 
ings  Virginia  subscribed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thonaond 
dollars  ;    Maryland  gave  seventy-two  thousand  more    The 
corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  was  laid,  with  Masonic  oeremo* 
nies,  in  September,  17D3,t  and  tlte  sale  of  lots  then  began  i^H 
earnest. :{    To  find  men  ready  to  buy  and  hold  for  a  rise  in  vahi^" 
waa  easy.     But  purchasers  willing  to  expend  largo  sums  of 
money  in  putting  up  houses  in  what  was  at  beet  a  wildemeM 
were  difficult  to  secure.     The  commissi  oners,  therefore,  had 
re&ort  to  that  method  by  which  it  was  the  custom  to  raise 
money  for  all  manner  of  public  improvements,  and,  with 
help  of  Samuel  Blodget,  of  Pliiladelphia,  a  nuinljer  of  lot 
were  planned.    Early  in  February,  1793,  the  public  were 
formed  that  the  purpose  of  Federal  Lottery  No.  1  was  to  b 
at  Washington  what  was  then  commonly  called  a  tavern,  hi 
what  the  commissioners,  adopting  the  new  French  fashion  jiut 

*  AmericaD  Diilj*  Advertiser,  March  S2,  I7V3. 
f  JUr^land  Gftietie,  Septctnbcr  341,  1798. 
\  PoioniBe  Guftrdun,  Scptenitter  SO,  17B3. 
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coming  in,  called  a  hotel  The  lottery  was  to  consist  of  fifty 
thousand  tickets.  Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  to  draw  prizes,  and  the  others  blanks.  The  first  prize 
was  the  hotel,  a  fine  Btructure  to  cost  precisely  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  All  other  payments  were  to  be  in  cash,  the  sums  vary- 
ing from  ten  dollars  to  twenty-five  thousand.  As  the  price  of 
a  ticket  was  seven  dollars,  each  adventurer  in  the  lottery,  it  was 
said,  would,  if  he  got  an)i;hing,  get  at  least  the  cost  of  his  ven- 
ture. The  second  Monday  in  September,  1793,  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  promise  made  that,  when  buUt,  the  keys 
of  the  hotel  would  surely  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the  lucky 
number,* 

The  sale  of  tickets  went  on  so  slowly  that,  as  the  day  for 
the  drawing  came  near,  some  residents  of  Georgetown  com- 
bined and  bought  all  the  tickets  that  were  yet  unsold.f  The 
drawing  then  came  oflf,  J  and,  in  time,  Blodget's  Hotel  was 
put  up  on  the  plot  of  ground  since  covered  by  the  Post-Office. 
Two  men  of  means  now  came  forward,  bought  six  thousand 
lots  at  eighty  dollars,  guaranteed  to  build  one  hundred  and 
forty  houses  before  the  year  1800,  and  to  sell  no  lots  to  buyers 
who  would  not  agree  to  erect  at  least  one  dwelhng  for  every 
three  lots  sold  them,*  In  1794  Mr.  Blodget  started  "  Federd 
Lottery  No.  2." 

By  aid  of  the  money  gained,  six  fine  houses  were  to  be  built 
and  given,  with  large  sums  of  cash,  as  the  chief  prizes.  The 
number  of  tickets,  blanks,  and  prizes  were  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Lottery  No.  1.  But  five  per  cent  was  to  be  taken  from  each 
cash  prize  to  pay  the  cost  of  advertising.  Should  any  money 
be  left  over,  the  National  University  was  to  get  it  all.  The 
drawing,  at  tho  very  latest,  was  to  begin  on  December  twenty- 
second,  1794. 1  But  December  came,  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  still  no  drawing  took  place.  The  public  were  assured 
that  tho  sale  of  tickets  liad  been  too  smalL  This  was  declared 
to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  "  three  other  respectable  and 
similar  institutions,"  ■*■    One  was  to  provide  means  to  build 


•  Sec  the  iflvertisenient  in  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Febrtutfy,  etc,  1199. 
f  Biiltimore  Daily  Repository,  September  16,  1793. 

X  TIic  list  of  prizes  drawn  is  given  ui  Federal  Gazette,  October  21  kud  Novem- 
ber 0, 1793.  *  Annals  of  Congress.    Report  of  Oonunissionem,  1796. 
I  .Vmericao  Daily  Advertiser,  September,  1794.  ^  Ibid.,  April  S,  179ft. 
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piers  at  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  Another  was  to  aid  the 
city  of  Pateraon,  in  New  Jersey.  The  third  waa  for  tlie  ben- 
efit of  the  Hbrary  of  Harvard  College.  Six  months  passed; 
the  six  lengthened  into  eight,  the  eight  into  twelve,  the  twelve 
into  a  year  and  a  lialf,  and  the  tickets  were  still  undrawn. 
Indeed,  the  wheel  did  not  begin  to  move  till  the  fourth  of 
July,  1796.  Even  then  it  turned  so  slowly  that  Mr.  Blodget 
and  his  lottery  became  the  subject  of  angry  ridicole.  One 
hundred  tickets,  a  grambler  said,  are  drawn  each  week.  In 
the  wheel  are  fifty  thousand  tickets.  The  lottery  vnH  there- 
fore be  ten  years  in  the  drawing.  Holders  of  tickets  will  do 
well  to  mention  them  in  their  wills.*  But  complaints  and  in- 
vective were  alike  useless.  The  drawing  stopped,  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  the  lotterj'  sank  from  public  view.  At  last, 
in  the  early  months  of  1799,  the  holders  of  tickets  once  more 
grew  angry  and  impatient.  Mr.  Blodget  was  told  that,  instead 
of  naming  a  young  son  John  Adams,  he  ought  to  have  called 
the  boy  Washington  Lottery  BIodget.t  Judging  by  the  prog- 
gress  made  in  the  past,  the  lottery,  it  was  said,  onght  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  perpetual  annuity,  a  tax  on  public  credulity  fo^H 
the  benefit  of  Samuel  Blodget.  J  Another  wished  to  know  i^^ 
the  drawing  was  ever  to  go  on.*  A  fourth  suggested  that 
holders  of  tickets  should  meet,  name  a  committee,  and  bid  it 
find  out  if  the  prizes  already  drawn  would  ever  }ie  paid.  | 
The  money,  said  a  fifth,  is  not  idle,  though  it  is  not  likely  the 
OAvners  have  any  interest  in  it.-*^ 

^  A  traveller  who  saw  Washington  city  in  1796  docLarea 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  President's  house  and  the  Capi- 
tol, he  would  never  have  known  it  to  be  a  city.  The  gardens, 
the  bridges,  the  canals,  the  parks  marked  down  upon  the  plan 
were  stiU  on  paper.  Such  streets  aa  had  been  laid  out  wer 
cut  through  the  forest,  and  reminded  him  of  broad  avenues 
a  thickly  wooded  park  ;  indeed,  he  beheld  Ixiys  shooting 
tridges  in  what  has  since  become  a  great  thoronghfare  of  tlM?l 
city.    Some  thirty  houses  clustered  near  the  Point    A  few 

*  Wuhington  Qarette,  Ja\j  9,  1798. 

f  Aurora,  January  17,  1799.    See,  also,  Aurora,  Jknaar^  SI,  I7M. 
t  Ibid.,  Felirunry  4,  1799.  •  Ibid.,  Febnmry  Ig,  1799. 

I  Ibid.,  March  15,  1799.  *■  Ibid.,  AprU  18,  1799. 
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more  were  scattered  along  South  Capitol  street ;  a  hnndred 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  counted  elsewhere.  The  White 
House  he  thought  well-nigh  finished,  and  pronounced  the 
Capitol  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness.*  The  wish  of  the 
President  and  tlie  coramissionera  had  been  to  put  up  these 
buildings  and  a  number  more  without  drawing  a  dollar  from 
the  national  funds.  But  the  donations  received  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  the  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  lota  was 
spent,  and  the  commissioners  iu  great  distress  turned  to  Con- 
grese  for  aid.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  they  were  given  leave  to 
borrow  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  unsold  Gk)vem- 
ment  lots. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  1  exclaimed  the  pamphlet- 
eers. Here  is  a  freah  "glyster"  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
national  debt  I  Ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  have  gone  into 
the  President's  house,  and  as  much  more  is  wanted !  Eighty 
thousand  spent  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  building  scarcely  above 
the  foundation-walls !  And  this  wastefulness  is  encouraged  to 
go  on  by  a  Government  that  cannot  raise  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debts  it  is  each  year  contracting.  Is  it  the  time 
to  varnish  the  poop  when  the  wind  is  tearing  the  shrouds, 
when  the  sea  is  bursting  the  seams,  when  the  waves  are  beat- 
ing in  the  cabin-windows?  Why  did  a  Government  loaded 
down  with  a  debt  of  seventy  miUions  plunge  the  citizens  into 
this  bottouiless  pit  of  lotteries  and  architecture  ?  Surely  the 
human  faculties  are  as  clear  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  as 
on  those  of  the  Potomac.  Was  it  to  obtain  "  exclusive  legis- 
lation "  over  a  city  t  Some  day  the  people  would  under- 
stand what  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  meant.  Suppose 
Pennsylvania  had  ceded  to  Congress  a  district  ten  miles  square 
and  had  thro^vn  Pliiladelphia  in.  How  long  would  it  have 
been  before  the  ignorance,  the  caprice,  the  insolence  of  the 
unlimited  authority  of  Congress  would  have  thinned  every 
street  in  tlie  city?  Does  any  one  suppose  that,  if  Con- 
gress had  held  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  Philadelphia,  the 
evening  of  July  fourth,  1795,  woiild  have  closed  with  a 
shower  of  brickbats?     For  dismounting  and  disarming  Cap- 


*  Jounul  of  B  Tour  ia  Unwttled  F«rta  of  North  Americ*.    Ballj,  pp.  ia&- 
K8. 
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tain  John  Morrell,  of  the  China  warehouse  in  North  Front 
street,  and  tlinguig  him  into  the  frog-pond  at  Eenfiington^  the 
people  would  probably  have  all  been  uuissacred.  Selling  his 
sword  for  sixpence  after  he  would  not  reclaim  it  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  been  declared  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor.* 

"For  the  love  of  modesty,"  said  another  writer,  "let 
hope  the  Congress  IIouBe  is  not  to  be  called  a  Capitol  1 " 
done,  nothing  will  content  our  representatives  till  they 
gone  a  step  f  aither  and  put  on  the  dress  of  the  French  RomiML 
How  pretty  they  will  look  in  long  white  robes  coming  down  to 
their  toes,  with  blue  sashes  about  their  waists,  scarlet  cloaks  on 
their  shoulders,  and  bright-red  liberty-caps  on  their  heads  I 
The  day  the  Federal  Government  ifi  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  its  ruin  begins.  The  fate  of  every  popular  gov- 
ernment largely  depends  on  the  feelings  of  tlio  people  who  sur- 
round it.  Are  we  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  Viiginr 
ians  ?  Have  we  not  seen  tlieir  legisbture  during  this  very  Be§- 
sion  urging  every  State  in  the  Union  to  help  tliem  rednoe  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  Democracy  ?  Have  any  among  us 
forgotten  the  invitation  to  forcibly  oppose  the  late  treaty  with 
his  Britannic  Majesty?  Do  we  not  recall  the  boast  tliat  "one 
hundred  thousand  free  and  indeiiendent  Virgiuiajw"  wero 
ready  to  strike  the  first  blow  1  "When  congressmen  have  afsem- 
bled  at  the  city  of  Washington,  will  not  these  same  free  And  in* 
dependent  Virginians  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  say  and 
what  they  shall  do  ?  f 

Witlj  the  money  thus  borrowed  the  building  was  harried  on. 
But  Washington,  when  Oliver  Wolcott  went  there  in  Jun 
ISOO,  was  scarcely  habitable.  Near  tl»e  Capittil,  he  wrote, 
one  good  tavern.  Several  other  houses  were  being  put  up. 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  members  of  Congress  were  to 
find  lodgings  unless  ten  or  twenty  of  them  crowded  into  ona 
dwelling  and  hved  like  scholars  in  a  college  or  monks  in  a 
monastery.  The  houses  were  mean,  most  of  them  tni«;nible 
huts,  and  few  in  any  one  place.  Such  of  the  InhabitAnts  as 
were  not  negroes  were  low  and  idle  characters,  giving  erery 

*  The  nutorj  of  th«  United  SutM  for  1796,  pp.  2S3-2»a. 
t  The  Politic*!  Censor,  pp.  36-^9. 
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indication  of  intemperance  and  vice.  Thinking  the  land  near 
the  Capitol  too  valuable  to  be  nsed  for  ndsing  potatoes  or  In- 
dian com,  they  neither  fenced  nor  cared  for  it.  One  could 
look  over  an  area  nearly  as  great  as  the  city  of  New  York, 
yet  not  see  a  fence,  nor  a  house,  nor  anything  save  a  few  brick- 
kilns and  a  few  temporary  huts  for  the  laborers.  Land  was 
held  at  twenty-five  cents  a  square  foot,  and  the  owners  con- 
fidently asserted  that,  even  at  such  a  price,  the  city  would 
have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in  a  few 
years.  There  was  no  business,  no  industey,  no  society.  For 
Buch  as  wished  to  live  comfortably,  the  only  resource  was  to 
go  to  Geoigetown,  three  miles  away.  And  from  Georgetown 
to  Washington  the  road  was  as  bad  in  winter  as  the  clay 
grounds  near  Hartford.* 

At  the  President's  house  Mrs.  Adams  found  the  condition 
of  afhirs  more  discouraging  stilL  On  the  way  from  Baltimore 
to  the  Capitol  the  only  things  seen  were  a  few  huts  without  a 
glass  window,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  interminable 
woods.  The  whole  city  was  in  woods.  Yet  hardly  a  stick 
was  to  be  had  for  the  fires,  for  nobody  could  be  hired  to  cut 
and  haul  it.  Coals  might  be  secured,  but  there  were  no  grates. 
Kdther  was  there  a  single  belL  Yet  to  keep  the  house  in 
proper  order  would  require  the  attendance  of  thirty  servants. 
She  had,  she  complained,  come  into  a  new  country .f 

Both  Mrs.  Adams  and  the  Secretary  might  have  found 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  their  stay  was  likely  to  be  short 
The  President  had  at  last  broken  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Federal  party.  The  ill-feeling  that  seven  months  before  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  Secretaries  Pickering  and  M'Heniy 
had  not  been  allayed.    Some  romors  of  a  quarrel  had  even 

•  Wolcott  to  Mrs.  Wolcott,  July  4, 1800. 

f  Morris  described  Washington  jnatl  j  when  he  wrote :  "  We  want  nothing  here 
tMt  houses,  oellars,  Idtcbens,  weU-informed  men,  amiable  women,  and  other  trifles 
of  this  kind  to  make  our  atj  perfect ;  for  we  can  walk  here  as  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and,  considering  the  hard  frost,  the  air  of  the  dty  is  Tery  pure.  ...  If, 
then,  yon  are  desirous  of  coming  to  live  at  Washington,  ...  I  hasten  to  asenre 
yon  that  freestone  is  rery  abnndant  here ;  that  excellent  bricks  can  be  homed 
here ;  that  there  is  no  want  of  sites  for  m«gTiiii«»nt  hotels ;  that  contemplated 
canals  can  bring  a  vast  eommeroe  to  the  place.  ...  In  short,  that  it  is  the  rery 
best  dty  in  the  world  for  a  fiitnre  resideDoe.*'  O.  Morris  to  the  Frincesa  de  U 
Tonr  et  Ta^,  December  14,  ISOa 
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leaked  out,  and  appeared  in  print.*  But  the  rupture  did  not 
take  place  till  all  the  returns  from  the  election  in  New  York 
were  in,  and  the  State  was  known  to  have  been  carried  bj  the 
Republicans.  Then  Adams  sent  for  Pickering,  accused  the 
Secretary  of  being  deep  in  a  combhiation  to  depreciate  and  in- 
jure him  and  defeat  hie  election  to  a  second  term,  and  bade  the 
offending  Minister  resign.  The  clews  to  the  plot  were  unmis- 
takable. Pickering  had  signed  the  joint  letter  to  the  President 
on  the  suspension  of  the  mission  to  France.  He  had  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  Hamilton  in  a  report  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Hamilton  had  greatly  contributed,  the  President  b»- 
lieved,  to  the  success  of  the  Republicans  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  All  these  things  were  to  Adams  sure  indications  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  also  sum- 
moned and  told  that  he,  too,  must  resign.  Next  morning  he 
did  so.  But  Pickering  stoutly  refused,  and,  on  May  twelfth, 
was  dismissed,  John  Marshall  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
Samuel  Dexter  became  Secretary  of  War. 

The  quarrel  with  the  secretaries  divided  the  people  politi* 
cally  into  what,  in  the  language  of  the  coffee-houses,  were 
termed  the  Republicans,  the  Adamites,  and  the  Pickeroniana. 
Each  had  its  own  leaders  and  its  own  presidential  cjindidotB. 
The  choice  of  the  Republicans  was  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  and  the  two  were  soon  formally  nominated  by  a 
congrefisional  caucus,  the  second  ever  held  for  that  purpose  in 
the  United  States-f 

The  Pickeroniane  were  the  extreme  Federalists,  to  whom 
the  policy  of  Adams  had  given  offence.  They  were  to  he 
found  among  the  local  leaders  of  the  party,  the  "  Essex  Jnn* 
to,"  as  the  President  named  them,  and  complained  of  the 
late  mission  to  France ;  of  the  manner  of  sending  it ;  of  the 
pardon  of  John  Fries,  of  the  diBmiasal  of  the  secretaries,  and 
of  a  letter  reflecting  on  the  appointment  of  Charles  Cotee- 
worth  Pinckney  as  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  Jamee, 
Pinckney  was  the  man  the  Federal  party  wished  to  see  in  the 

•  Aarors,  Uarch  6,  1800. 

f  The  first  caucus  wm  held  bj  the  Republican  congreasmcD  in  the  saramar  of 
1796.  Jpffcnon  and  Burr  were  then  Dominated.  Ths  Fed«nl  cuididal*  for  Iba 
Vlce-Preddeocy  was  Thomas  Ffadmejr. 
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Vice-Preaidential  chair.  The  PickeroniauB,  animated  by  bitter 
hatred,  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise  Pinckney  to  the 
Presidency,  and  degrade  Adams  to  the  second  place.  To  have 
expressed  such  an  intention  openly  would  have  been  their  rain. 
For,  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  four  of  the 
Kew  England  States,  the  only  States  then  unquestionably  Fed< 
era],  the  influence  of  Adams  was  stUl  great  and  powerful  and 
his  name  was  still  hdd  in  high  respect.  They  bid  their  feud, 
therefore,  from  the  people  and  carried  on  their  intrigues  in 
secret  Foremost  in  supporting  this  dark  and  crooked  policy 
was  Woloott,  still  retained  by  the  President  as  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasnry.  Foremost  in  denouncing  it  was  the  dismissed  Sec- 
retary of  War.  No  man  had  better  reason  for  hating  Adams 
than  M'Heniy.  Yet,  in  a  letter  which  does  him  honor,  he 
tamed  with  loathing  from  conduct  so  cowardly  and  so  weak. 
How,  he  asked,  do  the  malcontents  act  ?  They  meditate  in 
private.  They  write  letters.  They  observe  discreet  circum- 
spection even  in  their  talk.  But  they  do  nothing  to  spread 
abroad  information,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind,  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  what  is  to  come.  If,  after  all,  the  party 
legains  its  old  energy  and  splendor,  can  it  be  ascribed  to  such 
cmmiDg,  to  such  paltry,  to  such  back-door  ways  ? 

From  charges  such  as  these  the  Kepnblican  opponents  of 
S^Tn»  were  free.  No  information  of  which  they  were  po«- 
aeased  was  kept  secret  Nothing  was  left  undone  by  them 
tfait  would  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind.  Adams,  the 
peoj^  were  assured,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  men  that  sapported 
him  a  British  party.  So  completely  had  British  gold  and 
Britidi  influence  won  them  arer  that,  give  them  four  more 
years  of  power,  and  the  Bevohition  mi^t  as  well  have  never 
taken  place.  Everything  doste  in  England  waa  doeeij  bxdtzted 
by  the  faction  here.  Already  the  omitry  was  carse^  with  an 
infcreaang  debt,  a  staoding  army,  a  permanent  navy,  a  Sedition 
BSi,  a  window  tax.  an  excue  and  a  stamp  tax ;  every  one  fd 
them  a  Brfcsh  meanzre.  Miniateis  extraordinary  w^re  sent 
from  Lendoii  to  dictate  the  acta  of  Coogreaa.  Uireling  print' 
en  came  ow»r  to  diaoover  cfews,  plots,  and  tub  conspiracies; 
and  6)  hold  icp  to  the  people  the  terroiRi  of  an  inrasion  by  the 
Ficnch.    Meanwhile  the  ooontij  warn  invaded  by  aax  xnaj  €fi 
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paid  agente  far  more  dangerous  than  anj  the  French  would 
ever  send. 

No  man,  the  Kepublicans  woiild  say,  needs  to  be  told  that 
the  mix>ortAnce  of  America  to  Great  Britain  as  a  mart  is  im- 
mense. While  the  States  were  yet  colonies,  Lord  Chatham 
declared  if  they  were  eufiered  to  make  so  much  as  a  hoboafl 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  Great  Britain.  Wo  are 
now  free  to  make  our  own  hobnails,  but  the  same  power  is  di^ 
termined  we  shall  not  manufacture  our  woollen  goods.  In  tbe 
western  counties  of  Connecticut  sheep-raising  was  fast  becom- 
ing profitable.  Woollen  mills  sprang  up,  and  the  prodneta  of 
their  looms  were  worn  in  Vii"ginia  and  the  Carolinas  with  pridie. 
They  wiU  be  so  no  more.  British  agents  hare,  at  great  prioei^ 
bought  up  all  the  sheep,  carried  them  to  seaports,  there 
slaughtered  them,  and  sent  the  flesh,  salted,  to  the  West  ludian 
Islands.* 

When  the  Alien  Bill  was  in  agifcition,  the  existence  of  a 
dub  of  sixty  or  seventy  United  Irishmen  was  urged  as  a  reasoo 
for  its  passage.  This  was  a  British  measure  to  prevent  Eng^ 
lish  and  Irish  artisans  from  staying  on  our  shores.  The  scheme 
succeeded.  The  men  left,  and  not  ten  days  ago  a  numbw  of 
frames  for  weaving  stockings,  which  cost  sixty  pounds  sterling 
in  London,  were  sold  for  tifteen  pounds,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  back.f  Another  skilled  artisan  has  been  offered  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  a  year  if  ho  will  go  to  Europe  and  stay 
there.  X 

Not  content  with  stealing  our  artisans  and  our  shee]},  Great 
Britain  is  seeking  to  deprive  ns  of  our  citizens.  Emisaariea 
are  at  work  persuading  them  to  quit  the  United  States  and 
make  Canada  their  home.  The  government  of  tliat  colony, 
they  are  told,  is  mild  and  humane.  There  are  no  Sedition 
Laws,  no  taxes,  good  land,  and  no  prospect  of  a  war.  Like  the 
Quakers,  the  Mt-nnonitee  are  fond  of  money  and  adverse  to  war. 
Eutioed  by  such  glowing  descriptions,  and  alarmed  by  the 
assurance  that  if  McKean  were  made  Governor  he  would  send 
thirty  thouR.and  United  Irishmen  among  them  and  drive  them 
into  the  Cliurch  of  Home,  eleven  families  left  Bucka  ooonty 


*  Anrorm,  Janiur;  18,  1800. 
f  Ibid.,  Juiiurjr  80,  I«Oa 


X  Ibid.  J«&ttW7  18,  two. 
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and  went  over  the  border  last  spring.  As  manj  more  are  even 
now  preparing  to  fuUow.* 

Excited  by  such  tales,  and  by  the  fear  of  industrial  rain, 
the  men  of  Bourbon  county,  Virginia,  met  at  the  Court-Houfle 
and  drew  up  some  resolutions  which  they  promised  to  keep. 
After  tlio  tirst  of  April  they  were  determined  to  buy  no  im- 
ported silks,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hats,  shoes,  saddles, 
sugars;  nothing,  in  short,  not  paid  for  in  articles  grown  or 
manufactured  at  home.  They  were  also  resolved  to  encour- 
age the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  growing  of  hemp,  cotton, 
and  flax.  As  paper  was  largely  imported,  rags  were  to  be 
carefully  saved,  and  butchers  and  tannere  to  bo  urged  to  keep 
horns  and  hides  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.f 

This  Republican  cry  of  British  faction,  British  influence, 
was  soon  taken  up  by  the  President.  On  the  way  to  Brain- 
tree,  or,  as  his  enemies  put  it,  his  Dukedom,  some  petulant 
remarks  were  dropped  which,  gathered  up  and  greatly  dis- 
torted, were  spread  far  and  wide.  One  declared  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  never  be  happy  till  they  had  a  hereditary  chief.  Another 
claimed  to  have  overheard  the  remark  that,  since  the  mission 
to  France,  the  Federalists  were  the  most  factious  men  in  the 
country.  A  third  told  how  the  President  had  said  that,  if  the 
twelve  regiments  had  been  filled  and  Alexander  Hamilton  left 
to  command  them  for  two  years,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  forced  to  gather  another  anny  to  disband  them.  A  fourth 
could  answer  for  it  that  the  Executive  often  asserted  that  there 
was  a  strong  British  faction  in  the  country,  with  Liston  at  the 
head.  X  Sometimes  the  names  of  the  Federal  heads  of  the  fac- 
tion were  given,  and  in  the  hsts  were  always  to  be  found  those 
of  Pickering,  Hamilton,  "Wolcott,  and  the  dismissed  Secretary 
of  War. 

These  men,  with  a  few  more  of  the  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Federalists,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  making  a  carefid  calculation  of  the  party  strength,  of 
the  chances  of  choosing  Federal  electors,  of  the  chances  of 

*  Au^o^^  Jtnuarr  24,  1800.  +  Fbid..  April  8,  1800. 

i  Ibid.,  September  0,  1800.  See,  also,  a  letter  to  IlunUtoo,  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.    J.  C.  Hamilton,  toI.  vii,  p.  404,  ed.  1879. 
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persuading  the  electors  to  unite  on  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  in 
exchanging  views.  In  June,  Hamilton  went  on  a  long  toor 
through  the  Eastern  States,  and  came  home  with  little  hope 
of  succeaa.  Strong-minded  men  in  the  East  not  only  believed 
that  to  elect  Pinckney  would  be  easier  than  to  elect  Adams, 
but  longed  to  have  it  so.  The  secondary  leaders,  however, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  i>eople,  were  as  devoted  to  Adams 
as  in  the  bright  days  of  1798.  New  Hampshire  would,  un- 
doubtedly, cast  her  votes  for  Adams.  Vermont  waa  doubtfuL 
Connecticut  might  be  counted  on  as  supporting  Pinckney.  In 
Rhode  Island,  as  in  New  Jersey,  Burr  liad  been  busy  with  his 
intrigues.  Massachusetts  was  much  inclined  toward  Adama. 
In  this  uncertainty  in  the  East  the  duty  of  the  Independent 
Federalists  of  the  Middle  States  was  clear.  They  must  pod- 
tively  refuse  to  give  any  support  to  Adams.  Then  the  other 
Federal  States,  alarmed  for  the  success  of  the  ticket,  would 
come  over  to  Pinckney's  side.*  As  for  New  York,  on  a  joint 
ballot  the  Republicans  would  have  a  majority  of  twenty  at 


Bayard  made  a  like  canvass  of  the  South.  Delaware,  he 
wrote,  was  safe.  Virginia  was  past  salvation.  In  Marj-land,  the 
electors  being  chosen  by  districts,  three  would  be  secured  by 
the  Republicans.  North  Carolina  would  give  Jefferson  seven 
and  Adams  live.  South  Carolina  would  cast  her  electonU  vote 
for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenses* 
see,  as  everybody  knew,  were  wholly  given  over  to  the  Repub- 
lican cause.f 

Both  Hamilton  and  Bayard  might  have  spared  themselve* 
their  journeys,  for  there  were  extant  a  series  of  documents 
which  expressed,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country.  In  obedienoe 
to  the  will  of  their  legislatures,  the  Governors  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  sent  out  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  1798.  As  to 
the  political  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  not  &  State 
south  of  tlie  Hudson  river,  save  Delaware,  had  a  word  to  say. 
The  five  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Delaware  alone 
replied,  and  tlie  reply  of  each  was  a  vigorous  and  unqualified 

*  H*milton  to  Carroll,  July  1,  ISOO;  also  to  Bftyard,  Aognst  0,  IBOO, 
f  BayMd  to  Humlton,  August  8,  1800. 
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diasent.*  So  emphatic  waa  the  language  that  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  thought  it  vdse  to  explain  their  position,  and  did 
80  in  new  sets  of  resolutions  toward  the  dose  of  1799.t  She 
was,  Kentucky  assured  the  "  co-States,"  unequivocally  attached 
to  the  compact  and  the  Union,  yet  she  could  not  be  so  faith- 
less as  to  silently  acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  expressed  in  their 
replies.  The  principles  and  the  construction  they  contended 
for,  that  tho  general  Government  was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  given  it  to  use,  stopped  nowhere  short 
of  despotism.  The  several  States  were  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, and  had  a  clear  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of 
the  compact;  "that  a  nullification  by  these  sovereignties  of 
all  imauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument 
is  the  rightful  remedy " ;  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
were  "palpable  violations,"  and  that,  while  she  bowed  to 
them,  she  did  not  and  would  not  cease  to  make  a  constitu- 
tional opposition.  Virginia  went  further,  prepared  for  se- 
cession :(  and  an  armed  defence,  laid  new  taxes,  put  up  on 
armory  at  Richmond,  drilled  her  militia,*  and,  it  was  popular- 
ly believed,  as  muskets  could  not  be  hod,  used  com-Btalks  in- 
stead. 

•  Delavam,  February  1,  1799;  Rhode  Island,  Februiry,  1799;  Massachusetts, 
FebniAry  13,  1799;  New  York,  March  6,  1799;  ConnccUcut,  May,  1799;  New 
Hampshire,  June  l*,  17!>9;  Vonnont,  October  30, 1799. 

f  The  Kentucky  reeolution  puBsed  the  Dougc  November  14th,  and  the  ^nate 
November  22,  1799.  The  word  "  nullification,"  dropped  from  Jefferson's  draft  of 
1708,  appears,  for  the  first  lime,  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1 799. 

X  Virginia  was  not  the  only  .State  in  which,  in  1300,  ecccssion  was  openly  di»- 
ciuaed.  After  holding  up  the  evilu  likely  to  corae  from  having  a  slave-holding 
Prealdcnt,  "  Burleigh  "  goea  on  to  say :  "  To  avoid  sharing  in  these  calamities,  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  saving  the  Government,  the  Northern  States  will  prob- 
ably be  disposed  to  separate  the  Union.  This,  though  an  evil  of  mighty  magni- 
tude, Is  less,  far  less,  than  anarchy  or  slavery.  Should  such  an  event  lake  place, 
where  the  border  States  will  be  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Perhaps  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  or  the  Hudiion,  like  the  Rhine,  may  part  rival,  hostile  nations,  and  the 
ahores  of  one  of  them  be  perpetually  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabit- 
ants."    Connecticut  C'ourant.  September  22,  1800. 

*  Ilamilton  to  Dayton,  1799. 

Also,  John  Randolpli'a  speech  in  tho  United  States  Hou.'te  of  RcprceentaiiTefl, 
1814,  and  Januanr  31,  1817:  "There  Is  no  longer  any  cause  for  concealing  the 
fact  that  this  gnind  armory  at  Richmond  was  built  to  enable  the  Stale  of  Virginia 
Ui  re«iH  by  force  the  encroachmcnid  of  tb«  thva  administration  upon  her  indis* 
patablc  rights.  .  ,  ," 
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With  the  knowledge  tJine  gained  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  East  and  South,  Hamilton  saw  clearly  what  to  do.  The 
attempt  to  unite  the  Federal  electors  on  Pincknej  mtiet  be 
given  np,  or  the  reason  for  making  the  attempt  mnst  be  boldly 
set  forth.  Were  such  a  statement  to  be  made,  Hamilton,  it 
was  equally  plain,  was  the  man  to  write  it.  This  he  did.  He 
first  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  Repeated  mention 
had  been  made  to  him  tliat  Mr.  Adams  had  declared  thea» 
was  a  British  faction  in  the  country,  that  leading  Federalisto 
belonged  to  it,  and  that,  sometimes  by  name  and  sometimes 
by  hints,  Hamilton  had  been  described  as  one  of  them.  If 
tliis  were  true,  Mr.  Adams  would  surely  own  to  making  tlie 
charge,  avow  the  reason,  and  give  the  groimds  for  holding  each 
a  beUef  to  one  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  statement.  No  reply 
came  back,  and,  -while  he  waited,  Uamilton  formed  a  plan  of 
revenge.  He  would  prepare  a  paper  exhibiting  the  politicQl 
conduct  of  the  President  as  ho  saw  it,  address  the  document 
under  his  own  name  to  a  friend,  print  it,  and  spread  it  far 
and  wide.  He  was  still  consulting  with  Wolcott,  Cabot,  and 
Ames,''^  when  a  letter  Adams  wrote  eight  years  before  ap- 
peared in  print. 

In  May,  1792,  Adama  wrote  a  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  at 
that  time  his  friend,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Pinckney  had  just  been  api>ointed  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James.  Adams  had  sought  the  place,  and,  in  a  fit  of  ill-homor 
over  his  disappointment,  expressed  his  feelings  to  Coxe.  Brit- 
ish influence,  he  declared,  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment, 
and,  were  he  in  any  executive  department,  a  vigilant  eye 
ahould  be  kept  on  the  Minister.  This  letter,  private  and  con- 
fidential though  it  was,  Coxe  now  most  shamefully  disclosed. 
He  had  already  used  it  to  serve  two  purposes,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  have  it  serve  a  third.  "Wlien  Duane  was  indicted 
for  libel  under  the  Sedition  Law  tliis  letter  was  loaned  him 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  British  influence.  The 
District  Attorney  g&w  the  note,  appreciated  the  unfortunate 
position  of  the  President,  and  let  the  prosecution  drop.  Not 
long  after,  the  si.\th  Congress  assembled,  and  nianusc-rij>t  copies 
of  the  letter  were  soon  parsing  about  among  the  memben  from 

*  Cabot  to  HuiiiltOD,  Auguat  21,  38,  1800.    Wolcott  to  Quniltoo. 
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hand  to  hand.*  In  August,  1800,  the  Aurora  published  the 
letter  in  fuU.f 

By  that  time  the  campaign  had  begun  in  earnest.  Several 
pamphlets  were  already  in  the  windows  of  the  bookshops. 
The  newspapers  teemed  mth  abusive  articles,  with  charges  and 
counter-charges,  with  letters,  with  everything,  in  fine,  then  used 
as  a  weapon  of  political  fence.  If  a  Federal  judge  or  senator 
resigned,  if  a  Federal  congressman  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election, he  was  instantly  branded  as  a  rat.  f  The  sliip  Ad- 
ministration, it  was  joyfully  said,  is  soon  going  down.  See 
how  the  rata  desert  her.  The  late  voyage  has  been  perilous. 
No  small  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  over  to  keep  the  ship 
from  foundering.  First  to  go  was  Ross's  iron  machine  for 
forging  cliains,  wheels,  and  screws.  A  great  part  of  the  army 
went  next  The  sailing-master,  Timothy  Pickering,  and 
M'llenry,  captain  of  marines,  followed.  The  crew  were  for 
sending  tlie  captain  and  the  Sedition  Bill  after  the  army.* 
But  the  ship  seemed  likely  to  reach  port,  and  this  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  spared. 

There  was  another  part,  however,  wliich  the  Republicans 
would  gladly  have  seen  thrown  over.  It  was  particularly  ex- 
asperating to  think  that  the  man  most  odious  to  them,  for  the 

*  "  Coxe  has  porfidiou«ly  diaclosed  this  letter,  and  copies  ar«  circulating  among 
tlw  mtlignant  and  sueipicioas.  This  state  of  things  has  greatly  impaired  the  con- 
ftdflBoe  which  subsisted  among  men  of  a  certain  class  in  society.  No  one  knows 
bow  soon  hla  own  character  may  be  assailed."  Wolcott  to  Ame«,  December  29, 
1799. 

•f  The  passage  making  the  charge  of  British  influence  reads :  "  The  Duke  of 
Leeds  onoc  inquired  of  me,  rcry  kindly,  after  his  classmates  at  Westminster 
school,  the  two  Mr.  Pinckneys,  which  induces  mc  to  conclude  that  our  new  onibas- 
aador  baa  many  powerful  old  friends  in  England.  Whether  this  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  him  for  the  offlce  or  not,  I  have  other  reasons  to  believe  that  his  family 
hare  bod  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  embassy  to  St.  James  for  many  years,  even  be- 
fore I  was  sent  there,  and  that  tbcy  contributed  to  limit  the  duration  of  my  com* 
missioa  to  three  years  in  order  to  make  way  for  themselves  to  succeed  mo.  I 
wiih  they  may  find  as  much  honor  and  pleasure  in  it  as  they  expected,  and  that 
the  public  may  derive  from  it  dignity  and  utility ;  but  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  long 
intrigues,  and  suspecting  much  British  influence  in  the  appointment,  were  I  in 
any  executive  department,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
them."  Aurora,  August  28,  180).  Coxe  had  been  dismissed  by  Adams  from  the 
place  of  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue,  and  this  use  of  the  letter  was  his  revenge. 
I  {  Aurora,  August  6,  22,  1800.    For  a  long  list  of  rat*,  see  Aurora,  August  23, 

B       1800.  "  Baltimot«  Ameiicaa 

■  TObO.— W 
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moment,  was  beyond  their  reach.  Adanus,  they  felt  sure,  wi» 
doomed,  and  when  he  went  ont  of  office  his  creatures  would 
go  with  him.  But  Judge  Chase  would  remain.  Ilifl  office 
was  for  life,  his  health  was  good,  and,  unlees  impeached,  he 
would  still  be  at  liberty  to  bully,  insult,  browbeat,  and  sentenoQ 
every  KepubUean  that  came  into  his  court.  They  turned  npon 
him,  therefore,  with  a  eavageness  such  as  no  other  man  of  that 
day  encountered.  He  was  the  wicked  judge;  the  Americta 
Jeffreys ;  Shylock's  "  second  Daniel."  They  cursed  him  in 
epigrams ;  *  they  gave  his  name  to  dogs ;  they  made  puns  oo 
it ;  tliey  filled  the  newspapers  with  long  complaints  and  letters 
reciting  his  crimes,  and  denounced  him  as  a  political  mounte> 
bank.f  The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  "  hung  up,'' 
they  asserted,  while  he  and  his  coUeagues  were  busy  with  tha 
President's  affau-s.  "While  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  France, 
trying  to  provoke  a  war  with  that  republic,  Chase  was  cnuad- 
ing  through  Maryland.  What  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see 
him  mounted  on  a  stump,  with  a  face  Uke  a  full  moon,  rocif' 
erating  in  the  President's  behalf,  whOe  the  Supreme  Court 
adjourns  from  day  to  day  till  he  has  disgorged !  ^  The  people 
must  long  for  the  re-election  of  the  man  who  has  permitted 
such  things  to  be. 

This  man  Adams,  by  his  violence  and  his  folly,  has  brought 
the  country,  the  people  were  told,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Your  grievances  are  many.  Your  trade  is  languishing.  Your 
coin  is  shipped  abroad.  British  factors  are  superseding  your 
merchants.  British  importations  are  ruining  your  manufao- 
turefl.*    Your  sworn  enemies  are  every  day  coming  upon  you 

*  One  of  tho  letat  objectionable  may  be  given  u  *  epedmen : 

"  Cursed  of  iby  father,  scum  of  all  that's  base, 

Tby  sight  is  odioiu,  and  thy  name  is ." 

Aurora,  Aagut  8,  180a 
Nor  did  the  other  juaticea  always  escape : 
"  For  alphabctic&l  reform, 
Some  folks  (like  Thomtoo)  grew  too  warm. 
And  had  resolved  that  C  and  Q 
Should  be  struck  out — Fd  atrik«  out  too, 
But  neither  Q  uor  C  ; 
Fd  strike  out  liard,  Jay,  and  Bee." 
f  Ibid.,  Angnst  II,  1800.  \  Ibid..  August  «,  180a 

*  To  the  People  of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware.    An  election  addma. 
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in  greater  nuraberB*  Immense  public  burdenfl  and  tmneces- 
Bary  expenses  Lave  been  laid  npon  you.  Since  the  hour  the 
Constitution  was  established  you  have  been  paying  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  In  eleven  years  you,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  paid  out  eighty-three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  the  present  moment  your  Government  is  costing  you 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  hour.  The  President's  salary, 
large  as  it  is,  and  the  pay  of  congressmen,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  this  sum.  The  Federal  City,  begun  on  a  plan  rival- 
ling the  splendor  of  Babylon,  has  been  a  sink  for  much.  Your 
great  men  abroad  mtist  have  pocket-money,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  doUars  have  gone  to  them.  The  army  has  consumed 
fifteen  millions.  The  navy  seven  millions.  The  Dey  of  Al- 
giers can  accotmt  for  twenty-four  thousand  a  year  more.  "  Mill- 
ions for  defence,"  say  your  oppressors,  "  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute !  "  When  Republicans  complain  of  the  immense  out- 
lay for  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  British 
Treaty,  and  the  Algerine  tribute,  they  are  told  these  things 
are  necessary  to  commerce,  and  commerce  is  the  handmaid  of 
industry.  But  these  smooth-tongued  Federalists  well  know 
that  the  army  and  the  navy  are  the  instruments  of  tyranny. 
The  man  who  holds  a  supreme  court  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship, 
lays  the  death  sentence,  and  hangs  his  fellows  by  the  dozen  to 
the  yard-arm  for  crimes  which,  in  civil  life,  might  cost  the 
offenders  a  line  of  seven  dollars,  cannot  have  any  respect  for 
the  people.  The  man  who  sharpens  his  appetite  for  break- 
fast by  seeing  one  hundred  lashes  laid  on  half  a  score  of  sol- 
diers for  speaking  lightly  of  some  upstart  adjutant,  some  cousin 
of  some  influential  personage,  can  have  no  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  to  him  the  ''  swinish  multitude."  Martial  laws 
are  fatal  to  freedom,  f 

Not  content  with  attacking  your  civil,  the  British  faction 
now  threaten  your  religions  liberty,  your  right  to  worship  as 
you  please.  The  Federal  power  has  been  concentrated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Middle 


*  Independent  Chronicle. 

t  Sc«  Ad  Oratioa  on  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Political  Deluision;  DcllrereJ 
in  Kew  Haven  on  tfae  Evening  preceding  Uie  Public  Comineucement,  September, 
1800.    Biihop. 
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T&B  FtaaaiiBB^  iJke  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
nr  ij£  Wa^  tfte  Chief  Joadoe,  one  of  the  jastices,  tlie 
(Bid^bd^  to %iun,  to  PruBsia,  and  tlie  first-named 
id.  fhm  wanQgm  to  V^bbm^  are  all  from  New  England.*  Can 
jift'iff  4iff  dnlErt  widbgnt  ^aim  t  New  England  is  the  home 
I  Mgatajy  «f  peiaeeMtion,  of  the  Lluminati.t 

'■  «f  2i^ew  Jersey,  this  odiooB  eodety 
■Dd  eonfirmed,  on  ita  matori^,  at 
.  Tale.  Edwftod  in  these  colleges,  its  progeny 
t  §mA  to  sfnad  trmaj  and  <^pres6ion  over  all  the 
Hay  ka,t«  aeised  on  the  methotionB  and  methods  of 
fdbged  the  Epoaeopel  chaidwi  in  the  five  Eastern 
SbtoB  «l  tbflv  pruyefty,  and  fleenred  had  gnnta  and  money 
ftm  Stoto  LegJalatiires  to  furrier  their  nnjast  and  parly  meae- 
MPM..  Tb»y  hare  waged  war  against  other  sects,  eent  missiun- 
<lia»  to  break  up  the  peace  between  the  eectlers  in  Yermont 
9Bd  in  New  Yoik,  anathematized  the  Chorch  of  Rome,  and, 
la  MraMi»»  pny^zB,  and  lectares,  Hkesied  her  to  Babylon  and 
^1tf*fl******u  vhkh  are  to  be  destroyed.  They  hare  espooaed 
tk^poUticalqFBtem  of  terror,  and  given  support  to  men  charged 
lalk  tiM  bMMJi  of  every  precept  in  the  decatogne.  They  hare 
^pgvviad  ennare  taxation,  oastly  fleeta^  wekai  armies,  and  • 

S«ditMiiIaw.t 

By  the  coostitations  of  HaaaaehnsettB  and  Connecticut, 

iuini)»<  '  >.'  CoDgr^ational  Chnrch  are  aoffered  to  B»ie 

unl  ■'  ..  d,  clothing,  fnmitnre,  horses,  cattk,  and  laim- 

in^  -'  of  any  man  who  dissents  from  their  mode  of  wor- 

eh  fers  from  them  in  religions  belief.    It  is  an  iiKRU^ 

Ui.  bjectioa  to  the  re-election  of  John  A^^mg  that  aoeh 

a£  t.«,  ministers,  and  officers  of  state  aa  are  from  New 

full  nnion  and  membership  with  the  Congre- 

I,  the  chnrch  which  comnuts  aodi  acta  of  oi> 

r  religions  sects.*    IntoIeraiMie  ia  iittraiiied  in 

H.    Remember  the  Bine  Iawb,  many  of  wfaieh 

Remember  the  persecotioo  of  the  QaaJkan. 

>lt«<e.  Gi>vemor  Dndley  frtaMfrvhed  a  leotare. 

'V$e  of  spreading  seicntifie  knowledge,  or 
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awakeniog  in  the  mind  of  youth  a  love  of  literature  and  the 
arts  ?  No.  The  lecturer  is,  every  year,  to  denounce  popery 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Congregational  clergy  of  Boston,  of  Roxbury, 
of  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  Cambridge  are  trustees.  Yet 
they  have  never  yet  attempted  to  have  the  lecture  stopped.* 

In  Maryland  is  another  coUege.f  But  it  lb  managed  in 
that  liberal  spirit  which  has  ever  distinguished  sects  in  the 
South.  There  no  religious  tests  are  used,  and  not  long  since 
it  did  honor  to  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears  by  confei^ 
ring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  X  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  East  and  the  South.  Mr.  Adams  would  join  Church  and 
State,  set  up  an  established  hierarchy,  and  rule  us  by  priests. 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  every  man  worship  as  he  likes. 
Nay,  waa  it  not  his  brain  that  framed,  and  his  pen  that  wrote, 
the  sublime  tnxths  and  inspired  language  of  the  ever-memo- 
rable "act  for  establishing  religious  freedom"  in  Virginia? 
For  this  a  canting,  political  parson  has  called  him  a  deist.  Let 
him  be  named  a  wizard,  and  there  will  be  people  credulons 
enough  to  believe  it. 

The  charges  of  infidelity  brought  against  Jefferson  rest 
partly  on  passages  found  in  his  book  and  partly  on  stories 
spread  abroad  by  his  foes.  He  has  denied  that  shells  found  on 
the  mountain-tops  are  proofs  of  the  great  flood.  He  has  de- 
clared that  if  the  contents  of  the  whole  atmosphere  were  water, 
the  land  would  only  be  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  fifty-two 
and  a  lialf  feet.  He  does  not  believe  the  Indians  emigrated 
ira  Asia.  He  insists  tliat  the  negroes  are  a  specially  created 
id  inferior  race.  Instead  of  placing  the  Bible  and  the  Tes- 
tament in  the  hands  of  children,  he  would  store  their  minds 
with  tlie  useful  facta  of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  He  has 
impiously  written  in  his  "  Notes  " :  "  It  does  me  no  injury  for 
my  neighbor  to  8.iy  there  are  twenty  Gods,  or  no  God.  It 
neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  *    But  it  is  not 

•  Aurora,  Sept.  9,  ISOO.   Baltimore  American,    f  Washington  College.     J  ^bid. 

*  S^rioaa  Considerationa  on  tho  Eloction  of  a  Freaidc&t ;  Addressed  to  tbe 
Ohiaeiia  of  the  United  Sutes,  180O,  pp.  a,  18,  17.  The  Voice  of  Warning  to 
OhriBtlufl  on  tbe  Ensuing  Election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  1800, 
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in  his  book  alone  tliat  his  hatred  of  Christ  and  his  Church  k 
betrayed.  His  daily  speech  is  that  of  an  infideL  The  Rer. 
John  B.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  once  had  the  famous  Mazzei  for 
hifl  guest.  The  talk  ran  on  religious  topics  ;  Mazzei  made  no 
secret  of  hia  intideUty,  and,  when  Dr.  Smith  remarked  it, 
exclaimed :  "  Wliy,  your  great  philosopher  and  BtateemAO, 
Mr.  JeflEerson,  is  rather  farther  gone  in  infidelity  than  I." 
On  one  occasion  the  same  Mazzei  expressed  Burprise  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  should  suffer  their  public  buildings 
to  fall  into  decay.  "  What  bnildings  ? "  said  Jefferson. 
"  Why,  their  churches,"  Mazzei  replied,  pointing  at  one  as  he 
spoke.  "  It  is  good  enough,"  said  Jefferson,  •'"  for  him  that 
was  bom  in  a  manger."  And  this  is  the  man  who  now  eeekg 
for  the  suffrage  of  Christian  people!  Elect  him,  and  tite 
character  of  the  United  States  will  sink  in  tlie  estimation  of 
every  foreign  people.  At  home  religion  will  be  destroyed. 
^Immorality  will  flourish.  The  very  lx>nds  of  society  will  be 
loosed.  His  admirers  tell  us  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  genius 
to  meddle  with  the  religions  opinions  of  others,  or  attempt  to 
spread  his  own  views.  What  assurance  have  we?  Wliat  said 
Hazael  when  told  of  the  crimes  he  would  commit  ?  Did  ho 
not  cry  out  in  indignation,  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
ahonld  do  this  great  thing  ? "  Yet  ho  did  it.  No  man  knows 
what  an  infidel  President  will  do  till  the  opportunity  to  act  |j 
given  him. 

To  these  serious  considerations  five  serious  fact*  *  were  op^ 
posed.  There  was  a  monarchical  party  in  the  United  State*, 
with  Hamilton  and  Adams  at  the  head.  There  was  a  Britinh 
party  in  the  United  States,  with  Pinckney  at  the  head.  Pinck- 
ney  was  a  deist.  Jefferson  was  as  good  a  Christian  as  Adams, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  much  better  one.  Nothing  but  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson  could  save  tlie  Constitution  and  make  auro 
the  hberty  of  the  people. 

The  evidence,  it  was  said,  going  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
monarchical  party  was  simply  overwhelming.  Hamilton  had 
urged  a  monarchy  in  tlio  Federal  convention.  lie  was  for  hav- 
ing the  State  Governors  appointed  by  the  President,  not  elected 

*  Serioiu  Facta,  opposed  to  "  Scriooa  Consldermtioiis ; "  or  the  Voice  of  W»n^ 
ing  to  Religioofl  Ropablicuu.    October,  1300,  p.  S. 
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by  the  people.  This  would  have  made  them  creatures  of  the 
Executive,  and  set  up  a  consolidated  monarchy.  When  Luther 
Martin  went  back  to  Maryland,  did  he  not  tell  the  Legislature 
that  there  was  a  monarchical  party,  witli  Ilamilton  for  leader? 
Why  were  all  the  papers  of  the  Convention  sealed  and  never 
yet  disclosed  ?  Had  everything  been  fair  and  honest,  had  no 
thought  of  a  monarcby  existed,  would  such  concealment  have 
been  necessary  ?  * 

Notwithstanding  this  notorious  fact,  Hamilton  was  given  a 
high  place  under  the  new  Government.  Why  ?  That  he  might 
become  the  father  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national  debt. 
What  could  these  do  ?  Establish  monarchy.  The  genealogy 
of  the  business  is  this :  The  funding  system  begets  and  per- 
petualizes  the  debt.  The  debt  begets  intrigue,  offices,  and  cor- 
ruption. From  these  come  taxation.  Taxation  begets  the 
H  treasury.  The  treasury  begets  a  swarm  of  Pickerings  and 
H  Daytons.  Pickerings  and  Daytons  beget  a  standing  army.  A 
H  standing  army  begets  monarchy,  which  enslaves  and  ruins  the 
H     people.f 

H  Do  not  the  Federal  leaders  tell  yon  the  country  is  too  large 

^^and  too  populous  for  a  republican  government  ?    Why  do  they 
^^Hjjjty  this  ?     To  pave  the  way  for  monarchy.     John  Adams  says 
^^^3ie  British  constitution  is  the  most  stupendous  fabric  of  hu- 
man invention.    What  does  he  mean?    Why,  that  the  British 
constitution  is  better  than  our  own.     Why  is  it  better?    Be- 

Icaasc  it  provides  for  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  King.J 
Some  months  ago  Hamilton  made  a  journey  eastward.  There 
he  was  feasted  and  toasted.  Once,  after  drinking  his  favorite 
toaet,  *'  A  strong  Government,"  which  is  modem  cant  for  \ 
monarchy,  he  exclaimed :  ''  If  Mr.  Pinckney  is  not  elected 
President,  a  revolution  will  be  the  consequence,  and  within  the 
next  four  years  I  will  lose  my  head  or  be  the  leader  of  a  tri- 
umphant army."  Will  a  free  people  brook  this  threat?  If 
Jefferson  be  chosen,  will  this  Federalist  raise  an  army  and  del- 
uge the  country  in  blood  ?  Who  is  this  Hamilton  that  dictates 
to  the  United  States  ?  He  is  a  disorganizer,  a  Jacobin,  and,  un- 
happily, lie  is  not  alone.  Signs  of  the  ejdstence  of  a  British 
party  are  on  every  side.     Have  not  the  measures  of  Govern- 


\ 


/ 


*  Serioiu  FuoU,  etc.,  pp.  2,  3. 


f  Ibid.,  p.  4. 


♦  Ibid.,  p.  C. 
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ment  for  six  yeara  past  been  partial  to  England  ?  Does  not  the 
Britifili  treaty  give  to  England  much  that  is  denied  to  France  ? 
Are  not  Federal  prints  full  of  praises  of  Pitt  ?  Why  is  Pick- 
ering so  intimate  with  Lieton  ?  Why  was  Peter  Porcupine,  a 
British  printer  in  British  pay,  suffered  to  publish  a  British 
newspaper  at  the  seat  of  Government,  and  revile  the  French, 
their  Revolution,  republicanism  in  general,  nay,  even  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ?  Because  there  is  a  strong  British 
party  in  the  country.  Mr.  Adams  has  said  so  in  his  letter  to 
Tench  Coxe,  He  had  long  been  an  ambassador  to  England. 
He  well  knew  the  intrigues  that  were  practised.  He  has  stated 
that  British  influence  secured  the  appointment  of  Pinckney  as 
his  successor.  He  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  His 
evidence  is  decisive.* 

Ten  years  ago  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Connecticut,  denounced 
Charles  Pinckney  as  a  deist ;  nay,  called  him  one  in  the  poem 
"The  Triumph  of  Infidelity."  Two  weeks  ago  the  pious  Dr. 
Linn,  whose  "Serious  Considerations"  are  now  in  every 
Federalist's  hands,  openly  declared  Mr.  Pinckney  is  a  deist. 
After  this,  can  we  beUeve  that  Dwight,  linn  and  Company  are 
really  actuated  by  religious  motives  ?  Why  do  not  these  divines 
raise  "The  Voice  of  Warning"  against  Pinckney  the  deiat, 
against  A.dame  the  monarchist,  against  Hamilton  the  con- 
fessed adulterer  1  f 

It  might  have  been  said  that  with  Adams  there  was  no 
need  of  doing  so ;  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had  made  the  task 
of  writing  down  the  President  his  own.  During  two  months  he 
had  patiently  waited  for  an  answer  to  his  letter  of  August  first 
But  none  had  come,  when,  on  October  first,  he  wrote  again. 
This,  too,  remained  unanswered,  and  in  a  little  while  a  "  Letter 

•  SeriouR  Facta,  etc.,  pp.  7,  8. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  11,  14.  For  other  pamphlets  inpporting  Mr.  Jefferson,  iee  A 
Test  of  the  Religious  Principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  1 800.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
Christiana  ftnd  Patriots  apon  the  Approaching  Election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  in  answer  to  "Serious  Considerations,"  1800.  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States ;  with  an  Epitome  and  Vindication  of  the  Public  Life 
and  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1800.  This  is  the  earliest  campaign  biog- 
raphy. Opposed  to  Jefferson,  see  The  Voice  of  Warning  to  Christians  on  the 
Ensuing  Election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  ISnO.  The  Claims  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  examined  at  the  Bar  of  Christianity.  By  k 
Layman.    And  Strictures  on  the  Letters  to  Philip  Mauei. 
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from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the  Public  Conduct  and 
Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United 
States,**  came  out.  The  plan  of  Hamilton  was  to  print  it  pri- 
vately and  fiend  copies  to  men  whose  good  will  and  inflnence 
were  necessary  to  secure  Pinckney's  election  to  the  presidential 
chair.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated,  for  scarcely  had  the 
printer  put  the  pamphlet  in  type  when  a  copy  was  procured 
from  the  office,  carried  to  Burr,  extracts  prepared,  and  sent  off 
at  once  to  the  chief  Democratic  newspapei-s  in  the  States.* 

The  letter  contained  some  interesting  political  confessions, 
and  went  over  the  pubUc  Ufe  of  Adams  from  the  beginning  of 
the  "War  for  Independence  to  the  day  when  he  drove  the  sec- 
retaries from  his  Cabinet  in  a  rage.  lie  told  how  and  why  he 
once  diverted  votes  from  Adams  for  President,!  and  once  at- 
tempted to  secure  for  Pinokney  at  least  an  eqoal  support.  He 
denounced  the  President  as  a  man  of  disgusting  egotism,  of 
distempered  jealousy,  of  ungovernable  indiscretion  of  temper, 
and  of  unsound  maxims  of  administration.^  One  cause  of 
discontent  with  him  was  declared  to  be  the  sentiments  expressed 


*  '^Colonel  Burr  asccrt&ined  tbe  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  and  that  it  was  In 
press.  Its  immodiatc  publicaiioa  he  knew  must  djstraot  the  Federal  party,  and 
thus  promote  tbe  Repiiblicim  oaose  in  those  States  where  the  election  bad  not 
taken  place.  ArTangcmcnts  were  aecordingly  made  for  a  copy  as  soon  as  the 
printing  of  it  was  completed ;  and,  when  obtained,  John  Swartwout,  Robert  Swart- 
wout,  and  Matthew  L.  Davis,  by  appointment,  ract  Colonel  Burr  at  bis  own  house. 
The  pamphlet  was  read  and  extracts  made  for  the  press."  Life  of  Aaron  Burr. 
.  L.  Davis,  vol.  ii,  p.  f>6.     Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  declares  that  Davis  obtained  the 

Bphlot  from  the  printing-office. 

f  "Out  it  was  deemed  ID  essential  poiot  of  cauti<-m  to  take  rare  that  accident 
or  an  intrigue  of  tbe  opposers  of  Govemmcnt  should  not  raise  Mr,  Adams,  instead 
of  General  Washington,  to  the  first  place.  This  every  friend  of  the  Government 
would  have  considered  as  a  disastrous  event,  as  well  because  it  would  hare  dis- 
plajod  B  capricious  operation  of  the  system  in  elevating  to  the  first  station  a  man 

odcd  for  the  second  as  because  it  was  conceive*!  ihotthe  incompnmbly  superior 
Itreighl  and  trangeendont  popularity  of  General  Waahing^ton  rendered  his  presence 
;  the  head  of  the  Government  in  its  first  orgatiization  a  matter  of  primary  and 
Ihipcnsable  importance.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a  few  votes  should  bo 
diverted  from  Mr.  Adams  to  other  persona,  so  as  to  insure  to  General  Washington 
a  plurality."  Li.-ttcr  from  Alexander  Hamilton  concerning  the  Public  Conduct 
and  Character  of  John  Adams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States.  New  Tork, 
ISOO.  F!r»t  edition,  pp.  8,  9.  For  the  conduct  of  Oofflilton  at  the  election  of 
Adams  to  the  Presidency  in  1796,  see  pp.  11,  1%,  IS. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 
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in  the  famous  letter  to  Tencb  Coxe.*  But  the  head  and  front 
of  his  offending  was  hia  conduct  in  the  affaire  with  Fraoccf 
The  whole  matter  was  passed  in  review :  the  rejection  of 
Pinckney,  the  rejection  of  the  three  envoys,  the  declaration  of 
Adams  to  the  Cabinet  that  if  France  sent  a  minister  one  day  ha 
should  be  sent  back  the  next,  the  sudden  change  of  mind,  the 
assurance  tothe  Congress  that  should  Franco  give  promise  of 
receiving  a  minister  one  should  be  sent,  the  French  negotiation 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  appointment  of  three  more  envoys,  and 
the  famous  Trenton  meeting,  were  each  described  and  explained. 
The  dismission  of  the  secretaries,  who,  because  they  could  not 
rule  the  President  and  plunge  the  country  into  a  war  with 
France,  had  been  snlking  and  moping  and  treating  Adams 
"  with  great  dryness,"  was  declared  to  be  traceable  to  his  jeal- 
ousy, his  egotism,  his  ungovernable  temper.  The  pardon  of 
Fries  and  his  companions  was  pronounced  at  variance  with 
sound  policy,  a  piece  of  temporizing, :{:  and  dne  to  "  some 
system  of  concession  to  his  political  enemies."  *  Tide  charge 
was,  to  say  the  least,  foolish  and  inhumane.  The  hot-water 
war  was  not  oven  a  formidable  riot.  The  pardon  of  the  lead- 
ers was  just,  and  does  honor  to  Adams's  head  and  heart.  Hia 
example  has  ever  since  been  followed,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
Republic  toward  its  political  enemies  is  something  of  which 
every  citizen  may  well  be  proud. 

The  letter  ended  with  a  plea  for  the  equal  support  of 
Adams  and  Pinckney.  I  The  Republicans  read  it  with  de- 
light, and  pronounced  it  the  lx«t  lampoon  of  the  campaign. 
Ilave  we  not,  it  was  asked,  a  Sedition  Law  I  Did  not  Hamil- 
ton, with  the  aid  of  it,  punish  a  poor  typo-setter  at  New  York 
for  accusing  him  of  trying  to  purchase  and  suppress  the  Au- 
rora t  Can  he  hope  to  escape }  What  a  sight  it  will  be  to  see 
the  head  of  tlie  British  faction  defending  himself  from  a  charge 
of  libel  on  the  President  of  the  United  States ! 

Such  a  sight  might  well  have  been  expected.     Had  Thomas 

•  L«tt«r  from  Aleiander  Ilamllton,  eta,  p.  14.  f  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

t  "  It  ii  by  temporizings  Iik«  these  that  men  hi  tho  head  of  affalra  loM  tha 
respect  both  of  friends  and  foes ;  it  is  br  temporizings  like  these  that,  in  time*  of 
fomentation  and  commotion,  goremmcntj  are  proatnitt^l  which  might  cftaQj 
have  been  upheld  bj  an  erect  and  imposing  altitude."    Ibid.,  pp,  +4,  4S. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  44.  I  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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Cooper,  or  James  Thomfion  Callendor,  or  William  Daane  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  half  as  savage,  he  would  in  a  few  days  haro 
been  eafely  lodged  in  the  jail.  And  so  would  Hamilton  have 
been  had  the  Sedition  Law  been  passed  for  an  honest  purpose, 
and  not  to  meet  a  party  need. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  letter  by  Adams.  But  a  num- 
ber of  replies  were  soon  hanging  in  the  windows  and  lying  on 
the  shelves  of  every  Republican  book-store.  A  Letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  occasioned  by  his  Letter  to  John  Adams,  was 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Noah  Webster.  A  Citizen  of  New 
York  prepared  An  Answer  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  Letter. 
A  third  writer  made  A  Free  Examination  of  the  Morals,  Po- 
litical and  Literary  Characters  of  John  Adams  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  One  bookseller  announced  the  Last  Speech  and 
Dying  Words  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  the  press  of  the 
Aurora  came  Hamilton's  Last  Letter  and  His  Amorous  Vindi- 
cation. 

Men  of  lesser  note  meanwhile  were  dragged  forward  and 
publicly  reviled.  The  Republicans  abused  Mr.  Abercrombie. 
Tlie  Federalists  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  Tench  Coxe.  Mr.  Abercrombie  was  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and,  in  a  sermon,  had  plainly 
alluded  to  Jefferson  as  a  deist.  For  this  he  was  at  once  named 
the  Political  Parson,  the  Canting  Parson,  a  Sap-skull,  a  man 
ready  to  do  anj'thing  for  money,  and  accused  of  seeking  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  after  he  had  taken  orders.* 
In  return  for  these  attacks  the  Federal  prints  reminded  the 

*  One  of  the  catches  in  which  he  was  derided  runs : 
"  A  Parson  I  am.  so  mind  whot  I  Bay ; 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  I  preach  and  I  pray, 
In  my  blauk  gown  and  crorat  ao  wkit«. 
"  Sage  Demo'a  and  Tone?,  I  pray  you  taltc  heed, 
And  ni  give  you  a  ulcetch  of  my  time-serving  creed— 
For  my  creed  it  ia  Cash,  and  ray  atipcnii  salvation. 
For  which  I'd  destroy  all  the  hope«  of  the  nation. 
In  my  black  pown  and  cravat  bo  white. 
« I  believe  TOLERATIO.V'S  a  very  prcat  crU. 
For  which  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  goes  to  the  deril ; 
The  nation  that  chose  him  is  CrRSED  of  HEAVEN— 
My  reasons  for  this  in  the  pulpit  Fve  givpn, 
In  my  black  gown  and  cravat  ao  white." 
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public  of  the  crooked  career  of  Mr.  Coxe.  Dow  tliat  he  was  a 
violent  Whig  in  1775,  and  a  very  moderate  "WTiig  after  the 
Heesiana  reached  New  York  in  1776.  How  when  the  British 
overran  New  Jersey  from  Paulns  Hook  to  Trenton  he  became 
a  Tory,  and,  with  one  Andrew  Allen,  went  over  to  the  King, 
landed  with  the  expedition  at  the  head  of  Elk,  marched  in 
triumph  over  the  field  of  Brandywine,  and  led  the  Britigh 
army  into  Philadelphia  amid  loud  huzzaa  for  King  George. 
How  in  177S  he  again  became  a  Whig;  how  Hamilton  made 
him  SniMjrvisor  of  the  Revenue,  and  how  Wolcott  discharged 
him  for  bearing  tales  to  the  printer  of  the  Aurora-*  In  !•• 
venge  for  this  he  had,  it  was  said,  given  the  old  letters  of  Adams 
to  the  Aurora.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  exclaim  against 
British  influence ;  he,  the  guide  of  the  British  soldiers  on  their 
march  to  his  native  town ! 

The  Baltimore  American  copied  the  letter  from  the  Anrorti, 
the  Chai'leston  Ga2ette  copied  it  from  the  Baltimore  Amen* 
can,  and  in  the  Gazette  Thomas  Piuckney  read  it  for  the  firet 
time.  He  at  once  assured  the  public  that  it  was  either  a  forg- 
ery for  election  purposes,  or  founded  on  a  mieapprehension.t 
He  then  wrote  to  Adams,  assured  him  that  the  charge  of  Brit- 
ish influence  was  untrue,  hoped,  if  the  letter  were  a  forgery, 
the  President  would  declare  it  so,  or,  if  genuine,  state  the 
grounds  for  his  belief.  Though  the  letter  of  Pinckney  waa 
dated  the  sixteenth  of  September,  not  till  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October  did  it  come  to  the  President's  hand.  That  night  he 
answered  it,  and  the  evening  newspapers  of  the  following  day 
contained  the  reply  in  fuU. :(:  The  letter  to  Coxe  waa  pro 
noimccd  authentic,  the  charge  of  British  influence  retracted 
and  explained,  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  two  men  maligned. 

By  this  time  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  had  begun.  In  Pennsylvania  the  matter 
provoked  a  bitter  contest,  wliich  lasted  almost  to  the  day 
whereon  the  electors  met.  The  Legislature,  which  had  ad- 
journed in  the  spring,  had  rejected  a  bill  to  district  the  State. 

*  Oustoa.    Gazette  of  the  United  States,  November  4,  1800. 
f  Tborou  Pinckney  to  the  editora  of  \h«  Cluutoton  Oowtta,  September  U,  { 
1800.  t  Cozettc  of  the  United  Sutee,  October  Z7, 1600. 
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Tothing  bad  been  put  in  its  place,  and,  when  the  nouses  aa- 
"aombled  again  in  November,  no  time  was  left  to  prepare  gen- 
eral tickets  and  submit  them  to  the  popular  will.  It  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  Legislature  must  choose  the  electors,  or 
Pennsylvania  would  have  no  presidential  vote.  Each  party 
vrafi  loath  to  have  this  occur.  But  to  agree  upon  a  plan  to  avoid 
it  was  difficult,  for  the  House  of  Representatives  was  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Senate  Federal  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  first 
bill  was  framed  by  the  House,  and  provided  that  the  fifteen 
electors  should  be  chosen  on  a  joint  ballot.  The  Senate  rejected 
this,  and  sent  do-\vn  a  new  bill  requiring  the  Senate  to  name 
^fieven  and  the  House  eight.  This,  in  torn,  the  House  rejected. 
A  conference  was  asked,  committees  were  named,  and  for  two 
weeks  aU  manner  of  suggestions  were  discussed.  At  one  time 
it  was  proposed  that  each  branch  should  prepare  a  list  of  fif- 
sn  names,  and  from  the  thirty,  by  joint  ballot,  elect  fifteen. 
Then  eighteen  were  substituted  for  the  thirty.  But  the  thir- 
'teen  Federal  senators  would  not  yield.  They  were  exhorted  to 
stand  firm  and  beware.  Threats,  they  were  assured,  had  been 
^znade  by  the  Republicans  that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the 
ray.  Look  around,  it  was  said ;  mark  weU.  Be  cautious  when 
a  stranger  approaches.  Keep  in-doors  at  night,  for  deeds  of 
darknees  are  then  performed.  Give  no  hoed  to  letters  inform- 
ing you  of  deaths  in  your  family  and  calling  you  home.*  At 
last,  on  the  second  of  December,  a  compromise  was  arranged. 
Each  House  appointed  eight,  fifteen  were  chosen  by  a  joint 
vote,  and  of  these  the  Fedei-al  Republicans  secured  seven. 
Two  days  later  the  electoral  colleges  afisembled  in  each  State. 
>n  the  eighth  of  the  month  the  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
id,  and  New  Jersey  were  known  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
ballots  then  stood ;  nineteen  for  Adams  and  Pincltney,  tliir- 
en  for  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Republicans  claimed  that  they 
"would  surely  have  secured  another  elector  in  Marj'land  had  not 
the  Federalista,  in  a  strong  RepubUcan  district,  fired  the  woods 
on  election-day,  and  so  kept  the  farmers  from  the  polls.  On 
the  ninth  the  returns  from  Delaware  and  Connecticut  added 
twelve  to  the  Federal,  and  the  returns  from  New  Tork  twelve 
to  tlie  Republican  score.    The  rage  of  Burr  when  he  heard  this 

*  Gaxetto  of  the  Uatted  Sutea,  Norembcr  17, 1800. 
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must  have  been  great,  for  pains  liad  been  taken,  to  persuade  one 
of  the  New  York  electors  not  to  write  the  name  of  JeSenan 
on  the  ballot  he  cast.  The  following  day  Massachusetts  was 
heard  from,  and  ou  the  next  it  was  known  that  Yirginia  had 
given  her  twenty-one  votes  for  the  Republican  candidates.  The 
ballots  now  stood :  Adams,  forty-seven ;  Jefferson,  forty-fiix. 
The  excitement  became  intense.  The  country,  exclaimed  the 
Federalists,  has  been  saved  by  the  firmness  of  Pennsylvamia'g 
noble  thirteen.  They  have  rescued  the  States  from  the  Jacobins. 
Thirteen  is  indeed  an  auspicious  number  for  America.  Thirteen 
States  declared  Independence  and  formed  a  temporary  UnioUf 
which,  thirteen  years  later,  gave  place  to  that  glorious  Constitu- 
tion tliirteen  Federal  senators  of  Pennsylvania  have  saved  from 
Jacobin  hands.  But  their  joy  was  ill-timed.  With  the  six> 
teenth  of  December  came  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  ererjr 
Federalist  at  once  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  election 
was  gone.  For  a  few  days  it  was  thought  that  in  South  Cartv 
Una  one  elector  had  given  his  suffrage  to  Clinton  and  taken  it 
from  Burr,  But  this  report  was  soon  corrected,  and,  with  two 
Republican  States  to  hear  from,  the  electoral  vote  summed  up 
eixty-six  for  Jeffereon  and  Burr,  sixty-five  for  Adaoas,  and  for 
Pinckney  sixty-four. 

The  news  from  South  Carolina  reached  "Washington  on 
December  thirteenth,  and  gave  Jefferson  just  cause  for  alarm. 
He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Adams  was  defeated.  But 
he  had  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  victory  was  with 
him  or  witli  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  as  certain  as  anything  hninan 
could  be  that,  in  his  own  language,  "  an  absolute  parity  "  ex- 
isted between  them.  The  representatives  had,  therefore,  be- 
come the  electors,  and  could  any  man  say  what  they  would  do  t 
"Was  it  not  likely  every  Federalist  in  the  House  would  give  his 
vote  and  exert  his  influence  for  Burr  ?  Nay,  might  not  the  Re- 
publicans of  New  York  de^rt  him  and  seek  to  raise  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  the  people  did  not  wish  to  eoe  in  tlie  chief 
seatt 

So  strong  was  the  probability  of  this  defection  that  Jeffer- 
son took  steps  to  prevent  it.  A  majority  of  the  ten  men  New 
York  sent  to  the  House  were  Republicans,  and  the  one  man  to 
whom  these  Republicans  looked  up  with  profound  respect  was 
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Edward  Livingston.  To  bribe  bim  directly  with  the  offer  of  a 
place  would  have  been  impossible.  But  to  gain  his  influence 
by  beetowing  a  Cabinet  seat  upon  his  brother  was  what  JefiEer- 
6on  undertook  to  do.  This  brother  was  Robert  E.  Livingston, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  now  remem- 
bered for  the  aid  he  gave  to  Fulton,  and  the  great  things  he  did 
in  promoting  the  propulsion  of  ships  by  steam.  To  dabble  in 
what  was  called  philosophy,  to  have  a  theory  about  the  bones 
of  the  "  incognitum,"  to  be  interested  in  fossils,  to  talk  learned- 
ly alx>ut  lunar  eclipses  and  the  cause  of  heavy  winds,  was  a 
fashion  with  most  men  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Jefferson  did 
so,  and  Madison  and  Robert  Livingston,  who  gave  both  time 
and  money  to  the  study  of  the  uses  of  the  steam-engine  and 
of  steam.  In  truth,  he  had  written  a  paper  on  the  eteam- 
engine,  whieli,  Jefferson  informed  him  in  a  letter  dated  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  had  been  laid  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  soon  to  appear  in  print.* 
The  writer  then  exjjressed  a  lively  wish  to  hear  more  about 
some  huge  bones  lately  discovered.  Could  they  be  those  of  the 
mammoth  ?  What  particulai*  bones  were  they  ?  Could  he  buy 
them  3  Gladly  would  he  pay  any  reasonable  price,  place  the 
money  at  New  York  as  quickly  as  the  post  could  carry  it,  and 
bear  the  cost  of  package  and  of  transportation.  All  this  by  the 
way,  for  a  yet  more  important  matter  remained,  and  this  mat- 
ter was  the  election.  The  Constitution  was  meant  to  be  re- 
publican. Yet  it  had  been  so  construed  and  adiuinistered  as  to 
be,  what  the  French  had  named  it,  a  monarchic  ma8(pie.  So 
long  ha<l  the  ship  of  state  been  trimmed  and  run  in  this  evil 
way  that  to  put  her  on  a  republican  tack  would  require  all  the 
rfikill,  all  the  firmness,  all  the  zeal  of  her  best  and  ablest  friends, 
for  would  men  of  skill  be  sufficient.  They  must,  wrote  "  the 
Man  of  the  People,"  the  fierce  hater  of  aristocrats,  they 
most  be  men  of  family  also.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration must  be  those  whose  talents,  whose  integrity, 
whose  high  Revolutionary  names  would  fiU  the  people  with 
confidence  and  lay  an  awful  silence  on  the  maligners  of  Re- 
publicanism.    Such  characters  were  few ;  so  few  that  Robert 

*  The  minntcn  show  that  on  March  1, 1799,  R.  R.  Liringston  presented  a  paper 
on  "  An  Improved  Steaia-Engine."    Thi«  waa  never  printed. 
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K.  Livingston  could  not  be  left  off  the  list.  Woold  he  there- 
fore become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ?  * 

This  letter  liuished,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Burr.  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  Burr  waa  assnred,  would  c»cb 
withhold  from  him  one  vote.  The  business  was  badly  man- 
aged. It  was  a  shame  to  have  left  to  hazard  what  might  have 
frustrated  half  the  Repubhean  wish.  As  it  was,  he  would  still 
have  four  or  five  votes  over  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  to  be  ood- 
gratulated.f  A  week  later,  when  Burr  replied,  ^  Georgia  had 
been  heard  from,  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  corrected,  and 
ervery  possible  doubt  removed  that  the  result  of  the  election 
was  a  tie. 

The  rapture  of  the  victorious  party  swelled  high.  Repub- 
lican festivals  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Republican 
songs  and  shouts  were  heard  in  the  streets  and  taverns  of 
every  city,  and  along  tie  liighways  tliat  led  to  every  market- 
town.  The  kingdom  of  the  beast  was  at  an  end.  Truth  and 
Moderation  and  Justice,  Republicauism  and  tlie  voice  of  the 
people,  had  triumphed.  On  the  first  of  January  a  groat  festi- 
val was  held  at  Lancaster.  Another  took  place  at  Easton  on  the 
third  of  the  month,  when  a  hill  that  overhung  the  Bushkill  was 
named  Mount  Jefferson.  The  same  day  a  yet  more  splendid 
gathering  met  in  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  at  Philadelphia  to  hear 
speeches,  drink  toasts,  and  sing  "Jefferson  and  Liberty"  "  till  thejr 
were  hoarse.  A  fourth  festival  came  off  at  Carlisle.  In  the 
same  newspapers  that  described  these  rejoicings  were  squibs 


*  JctTerson  to  Liringnton,  December  14,  1800. 
f  Jcffoninn  to  Burr,  December  15,  1800. 
t  Burr  to  Jefferson,  December  28,  1800. 

*  One  stanza  of  tbi§  famoui  song  is : 

"Calumn]^  ftnd  falnchood  in  run  raise  their  Toioe 
To  blaet  our  Republican's  fair  repnttUos; 
But  Jefferson  «till  i$  America'*  cboicc, 

And  be  will  her  liberties  guard  from  InTaskm. 
'Tis  the  wretches  who  wait 
To  unite  Church  and  State, 
That  the  names  of  HcEean,  Burr,  and 
Jefferson  hate. 
But  ne'er  will  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  Blaves 
Whtte  the  earth  bears  a  plant  or  the  eoa  rolls  its  wares." 
See,  also,  for  a  slightly  ditfcrcnt  Teraion,  Folitlca]  Maganne,  November,  II 


REPOBLICAN  REJOICINGS. 

ridiculing  the  fall  of  Adams  and  the  loag,  wry  faces  the  Feder- 
alists wore.  "  Dicky  Strop  "  informed  the  friends  of  the  Essex 
Junto  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  putting  up  the  price 
of  shaving :  their  faces,  since  the  news  from  South  Carolina, 
had  become  so  immeasurably  long.  Another  wit  advertised  a 
few  mourning  cockades  for  sale.  Nor  were  the  Federal  prints 
lees  bitter. 

During  the  Eepublican  rejoicings  at  Pittsfield,  in  Massar 
chusctts,  the  church-bell  was  rung  so  vigorously  that  it  broke. 
Never  mind,  said  an  Adams  newspaper,  the  church  will  soon 
be  indemnified  by  gold  from  the  sale  of  one  of  Jefferson's  ne- 
groes, or  by  a  check  on  Burr's  Manhattan  Bank.  Gentlemen, 
another  asserted,  who  invested  their  all  in  Virginia  fine-cut  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  accept 
Burr-middlings.  The  Washington  Federalist  reversed  tlie  eagle 
ftnd  under  it  put  the  motto,  Plurla  e  Uno.  From  Connecticut 
came  a  story  of  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  at  the  Hart- 
ford frog-pond.  After  the  election  the  frogs  had  determined 
to  have  a  civic  feast.  When  they  had  sung  "  The  man  of  the 
people,  the  man  of  the  people,"  for  some  time,  an  old  bull-frog 
that  had  sunnved  the  cold  Federal  frost  of  December  croaked 
out,  "Colonel  Burr,  Colonel  Burr,"  and  instantly  there  was 
dead  silence  in  the  pond.  The  Sun  of  Federalism,  a  town 
orator  declared,  is  soon  to  set  forever.  When  it  does,  was  the 
reply,  tiere  will  be  but  one  party  in  the  land,  and  that  will  be 
called  the  Lunatic,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  Moon  of 
Democracy.  Then  the  Eagle  of  Freedom,  that  once  soared 
toward  the  Federal  Sun,  will  retire  to  its  nest,  and  the  Owl  will 
take  \\A  place.  A  certain  coin,  too,  wUl  change  its  name,  and 
thereafter  be  known  as  the  Owl.  Is  it  not  a  riddle  that  an 
atheist  has  been  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple ?  Is  it  not  a  riddle  that  John  Adams,  who  rocked  the  cra- 
dle of  republicanism;  who  was  so  active  in  separating  the 
colonies  fn;>m  Great  Britain ;  who,  on  two  embassies,  courted 
the  friendship  of  her  enemies,  should  be  accused  of  s^-mpathy 
for  the  British  cause  ?  However  painful  the  thought  may  be 
that  America  is  to  Iw  ruled  by  a  Jacobin,  there  is  still  one  con- 
eolation  left :  the  administration  will  not  ];>«  costly.  No  good 
Democrat  can  admit  for  a  moment  that  either  of  those  plain 
Tot.  a— M 
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Republicans,  Citizen  Jefferson  or  Cidaen  Borr,  will  wish  for 
the  eaine  expensive  and  extravagant  establiBhment  that  ha* 
been  allowed  the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  John  AdaiiHL 
To  them  the  splendor  of  a  drawing  room  is  as  repulsive  u  the 
gloom  of  a  bastile.  Economy,  we  have  been  told,  er^  -  —  ■-. 
economy,  is  the  vital  principle  of  repubUcan  govi: 
We  shall  therefore  expect  from  our  new  rulers  an  immeMe 
saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's  money.  Ever  Biitce 
tlie  first  Congress  the  Demos  have  cried  out  against  the  high 
wages  of  the  servants  of  the  People.  Surely  they  have  doc 
made  all  this  noise  merely  to  get  into  place  I  They  will,  of 
course,  at  once  begin  to  practice  that  economy  they  have  bo 
long  preached.  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  begin  with,  will  give  up  half 
of  the  salary  allowed  him  by  law.  He  always  thought  tweoty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  great  salary  when  Mr.  Adams  had  it. 
Now  he  will  undoubtedly  think  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
enough.  Monticello  is  not  far  away ;  he  can  easily  send  hoQM 
his  clothes  to  be  washed  and  mended ;  his  servants  he  owii% 
and  his  vegetables  he  can  bring  from  his  eetato.  Mr.  BniT 
will  also  consent  to  a  reduction,  for  he  is  a  little  man  and  at  no 
great  expense  for  clothes.* 

This,  said  another  class  of  Federalists,  is  too  hsustj  a  judg- 
ment. We  are  not  so  sure  tliat  tliese  gentlemen  arc  to  be  our 
rulers.  The  vote  of  eight  States  is  necessary  to  a  choice,  and 
the  vote  of  eight  States  Jefferson  cannot  have.  He  comfla 
from  the  South ;  he  is  hostile  to  the  measures  of  commordal 
defence ;  he  will  therefore  be  opposed  by  Massachusetts  and 
Kew  Hampshire,  Bbode  Island  and  Connecticut,  South  Garo- 
lina  and  Delaware.  Maryland  sends  eight  representatives,  of 
whom  five  are  Federalists,  and  they  will  either  support  Burr  or 
be  divided,  and  the  State  cast  no  vote.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Vermont  will  have  a  ballot ;  for  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  her 
two  representatives  can  ever  agree.  New  Jersey  is  uncertain, 
but  may  be  counted  as  supporting  the  pretensions  of  AarOD 
Burr.  Thus,  of  the  sixteen  States,  seven  are  surely  for  Jef- 
ferson, six  are  surely  for  Burr,  and  two  will  have  no  vote  at 
all.  This  gives  rise  to  a  case  for  which  the  Constitution  doea 
not  provide,  and  the  Government  must  end.    Hitherto  the 

*  Vew  Engluul  Pallidium,  March  20,  1601. 
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Vice-President  has,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session,  re- 
signed his  seat,  that  the  Senate  might  choose  a  President  j?ro 
tem.,  to  succeed  to  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President  should  the 
President-elect  die.  Jefferson  must  follow  this  custom,  quit 
the  Senate  in  Februarj,  and,  the  House  making  no  choice,  the 
Government  will  bo  without  a  head.  Superstitious  people 
were  then  bidden  to  recall  the  signs  and  portents  of  which  of 
late  there  had  been  so  many.  Every  mail  from  the  South 
brought  accounts  of  rumblings  and  qualdngs  in  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  strange  lights  and  blazing  meteors  in  the  sky.  These 
distJirbances  in  the  natural  world  might  have  no  connection 
with  the  troubles  in  the  political  world ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  compare  them  with  the  prodigies  all  writers 
of  the  day  declare  preceded  the  fatal  Ides  of  March, 

The  sober-minded  in  the  community  laughed  at  these  feara. 
An  election,  they  insisted,  would  surely  be  made,  and  that  elec- 
tion would  be  carried  by  Burr.  New  England  would  vote  for 
him.  The  men  of  that  section  had  still  faith  to  believe  that  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit.  They  believe  the  stock 
from  which  Jefferson  sprang  is  bad,  because  his  works  are 
known  to  be  so.  They  believe,  whatever  Burr  may  be  report- 
ed to  be,  he  wiU  eventually  turn  out  good.  Is  he  not  the  grand- 
son of  the  dignified  Edwai-ds,  tie  luminary  of  American  divin- 
ity ?  Is  he  not  the  son  of  President  Burr,  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  ?  Ib  he  not  far  above  the  Virginian  in  acntenesa 
of  discernment  and  in  knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  in  mili- 
tary skill,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  capacity  for  arrangement,  in 
decorous  manners,  in  address  ?  Con  such  a  tree  bring  forth  bad 
fruit? 

Advice  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected  from  the  people 
and  the  press ;  but  not  from  the  men  whose  duty  it  now  be- 
came to  choose  a  President.  The  Federalists  had  been  defeated 
by  eight  electoral  votes.  They  were  cut  off  by  the  Constitu- 
tion from  every  possible  hope  of  electing  their  men.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Burr. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  any  constitutional  difficulty ;  the 
path  for  them  to  take  lay  right  before  them.  No  man  of  either 
party  doubted,  or  pretended  to  doubt,  tliat  the  wish  of  every 
Kepublican  was  and  had  been  to  make  Jefferson  the  next 
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Preeident.  Had  tHe  Federal  representatives  in  Congreai^ 
therefore,  been  the  honest  patriots  they  pretended  to  be ;  had 
their  dread  of  rebeUion  been  i-eal,  and  not  the  idle  tmmpeiy  of 
a  heated  campaign,  they  would,  when  the  time  came,  every 
man  of  them,  have  repaired  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  promptly  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson.  Bat  these  Federal- 
ifits,  who  for  eight  years  had  been  accusing  the  Republicans  of 
seeking  to  introduce  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France, 
now  attempted,  from  pure  political  malice,  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  a  civil  -war.  Their  lirst  plan  was  to  hinder  any  eleo- 
tion,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  the  duty  of  electing  the  Chief 
JuBtice,  or  some  senator,  President  till  Congress  met  again,  or 
till  a  new  election  could  be  held  by  the  people.  Their  eeoond 
plan  was  to  elect  Aaron  Burr, 

At  this  conduct  the  Republicans  were  rightfully  enraged. 
Jefferson  begged  Adams  to  veto  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  tem- 
porary President ;  but  Adams  was  as  malicious  as  any  Fodenl* 
ist  could  be,  and  refused.  Then,  driven  to  desperation,  the 
two  men  foremost  in  defending  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  rushed  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.  It  is  hard 
to  read  without  a  smile  that  Jefferson,  the  father  of  nullifies- 
tion  and  secession,  and  Madison,  his  great  disciple,  proposed 
that  the  Constitution  should  be,  for  once  at  least,  most  liberally 
construed.  They  would  have  the  two  contestants  for  the  Fttd- 
dency  summon  the  new  Congress  by  a  joint  proclamation.  To 
do  this  they  had,  by  their  own  logic,  no  right  whatever.  The 
Constitution  gave  them  no  such  power,  "and  powers,"  wrote 
Jefferson,  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  "not  delegated  arc  n>- 
served  to  the  States."  "  The  proceeding,"  Madison  admitted, 
would  not  be  "strictly  regular,"  but  "the  irregnlarity,"  he 
wrote,  "  wiU  be  less  in  form  than  any  other  adeqoate  to  the 
emergency,  and  will  be  in  form  only  rather  than  in  rab- 
stance."  *  Was  this  Republican  doctrine ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resolutions  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia?  That  the  man  who 
wrote  the  "  Letters  of  Uelvidius,"  who  denounced  Mr.  "  Ham- 
ilton's heresies,"  who  accused  "Wasliington  of  \ '  '  '  the 
Constitution,  should  have  used  such  language  is  a  mm- 

ment  on  his  political  honesty.    In  1793  Madison  and  Jefferson 

*  Ukdison  to  Jcflei«on,  ^vrntrj  10,  1801. 


pronoTinced  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  unconBtitational, 
becanso  the  President  was  not  expressly  authorized  to  decide 
on  war  or  peace.  In  1801  Madison  and  Jefferson  were  for  a 
joint  proclamation  to  the  new  Congress,  not  because  the  Con- 
Btitution  sanctioned  it,  but  because  it  was  ''adequate  to  the 
emergency."  Now  for  the  first  time  the  principles  of  these 
two  men  were  sorely  tried,  and  each  most  shamefully  re- 
canted. 

"WTiile  the  leaders  were  thus  preparing  to  resort  to  illegal 
ways,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  were  preparing  to 
resort  to  force.  Federalists  were  plainly  told  that,  if  Aaron 
Burr  were  made  President,  the  Eepublicans  would  arm,  march 
to  Washington,  depose  the  usurper,  and  put  tTefferson  in  his 
place.  They  were  cautioned  to  reflect ;  to  forbear  their  men- 
aces ;  to  remember  that  the  tumultuous  meetings  of  a  set  of 
factious  foreigners  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  lighting  bac- 
chanals in  Virginia,  were  not  to  dictate  to  Congress.  What, 
they  were  asked,  could  Virginia  do,  even  if  she  were  helped 
by  Pennsylvania  ?  Bring  her  militia,  ill-trained  and  farcically 
performing  the  exercises  of  the  manual  with  com-6talks  for 
muskets,  face  to  face  with  the  seventy  thousand  regulars  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  citizens  of  New  Ilampshire  united  to 
a  man,  and  with  half  the  citizens  of  other  States  ranged  under 
the  Federal  banner,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle 1  If  the  woful  experiment  were  ever  to  be  tried  at  all,  it 
conld  never  be  tried  at  a  more  favorable  moment.* 

"With  the  charge  of  seeking  to  hinder  an  election  and  de- 
stroy the  Republic,  the  Republicans  now  mingled  two  others. 
The  first  was  that  of  burning  the  public  records.  No  sooner 
had  Pickering  and  MTIenry  been  driven  from  the  Secretary- 
ships of  State  and  War  than  the  Aurora  asserted  that  abuse 
of  office  was  the  real  cause  of  removal ;  that  there  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pickering  a  balance  of  half  a  million  unaccounted 
for,  and  supported  the  assertion  by  the  publication  of  accounts 
obtained  from  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Office.  Wolcott,  who 
socceeded  Pickering,  denied  this.  The  accounts  of  the  late 
Secretary  had  all  been  presented,  and  would  be  settled  as  soon 
as  the  office  opened  at  Washington.    The  removal  began  in 

<  Wuhington  F«donIut,  Febrnwy  IS,  1801. 
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June,  and  early  in  November  every  book  and  paper  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  "War  was  bamed.  In  Januaij  Wol- 
cott  resigned,  and  Dexter  was  transferred  from  tbe  War  OfiBce 
to  the  SecretaryBhip  of  the  Treasury.  But  he  liad  scarcely 
begun  his  duties  when  his  promotion  was  again  followed  by  ft 
fire,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Aurora,  was  soon  known  as 
Federal  Bonfire  Number  Two.  The  account  which  the  Bepub- 
licans  declared  to  be  the  only  true  version  of  the  affair  wu  told 
in  a  newspaper  called  The  Cabinet,  printed  at  Washington,  sihI 
owned  by  a  sou  of  the  famous  Matthew  Lyon.  Late  on  tbe  after- 
noon of  January  nineteenth,  1801,  clouds  of  smoke,  the  story 
went,  were  seen  to  come  from  the  windows  of  tbe  Treasury 
Building.  The  house  waa  remote  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  but  a  cry  was  raised,  congressmen  and  citizens  responded, 
lines  were  formed,  and  buckets  of  water  passed  with  all  speed 
to  the  flames.  Many  circumstances  went  to  show  that  the  fire 
could  not  be  the  work  of  accident.  Those  who  were  first  to  enter 
the  Auditor's  room  discovered  an  unusual  quantity  of  paper  scat- 
tered over  the  floor.  Three  of  the  party  went  to  the  door  of 
an  adjoining  room  in  the  hope  of  saving  fnmitore.  It  wtB 
locked,  but,  looking  through  the  key-hole,  a  light  was  seen 
burning  within.  To  force  the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
when  three  men  wore  found  quietly  sitting  in  the  room.  Ud' 
bappUy,  the  candle  was  put  out  before  their  faces  could  be 
seen.  Nor  was  this  alL  Wbile  the  fire  was  raging,  eerersl 
carts  and  wagons  drove  up,  trunks,  boxes,  bundles,  and  ba^ 
of  Oliver  Wolcott's  private  goods  were  loaded  on  them,  and 
borne  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  citizen  askod  him,  while  be 
was  busy  at  this,  what  should  be  done  to  save  tbe  papers  of  the 
Fnited  States.  "  I  have  iiothing  to  do  with  that  dopartmont," 
said  Wolcott ;  "you  must  ask  Mr.  Dexter."  If  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Treasury  Department,  how  came  be  to  have  a 
dozen  or  twenty  boxes  and  bags  of  personal  property  there  I 
It  is  hard,  even  in  the  day-time,  at  Washington  to  get  a  wagon 
or  a  cart  to  render  the  most  pressing  service,  carry  wood, 
transport  luggage,  or  bring  food  from  Oeoi^getowiL.  How, 
then,  if  Wolcott  did  not  know  the  fire  was  to  come  off,  was  he 
able  to  have  so  many  teams  at  the  olfioe  so  soon  after  the  alann 
was  called  J    When  did  this  bonfire  take  placet    At  dusk. 
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"WTiere  did  it  take  place  ?  At  "Washington,  in  a  room  full  of 
the  registers  of  public  iniquity.  "Why  not  at  Philadelphia ! 
Because  the  alacrity  of  the  people  would  have  quickly  put  the 
flames  out.*  Why  did  the  bonfire  take  place  at  all  ?  Because 
the  faction  has  passed  from  power ;  the  kingdom  of  the  beast 
is  at  an  end.  Proof  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  money 
eet  apart  for  the  standing  army  was  demanded,  and  immedi- 
ately the  "War  Office  is  consumed.  Proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  the  man  Timothy's  accounta  were  demanded,  and,  lo  I  the 
Treasury  Office  is  all  aflamcf  Mr.  Dexter  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fireworks.  X 

The  second  charge  was  against  the  management  of  navy 
affairs,  and  accused  the  officers  of  the  Boston  of  plundering  and 
malfcreating  the  crew  of  the  French  corvette  Le  Berceaxi. 
Since  the  February  day,  1800,  when  La  Vengeance  struck  her 
colors  and  became  the  Constellation's  prize,  the  vessels  on  the 
Gnadaloupe  and  St,  Domingo  stations  had  not  been  imera- 
ployed.  Ajb  speedily  as  tlie  Constellation  could  be  made  ready 
for  sea  she  was  again  in  commission,  and  on  her  way  to  join 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Talbot  in  the  "West  Indies.  His 
station  was  St.  Domingo,  and,  while  cruising  there,  he  heard 

i  that  a  French  letter  of  marque  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte. 
The  port  was  a  small  one  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  was 
under  Spanish  rule.    But  the  Spaniards  were  constantly  aiding 

,  and  abetting  the  French  picaroons,  and  Talbot  determined, 
therefore,  that  Spanish  jurisdiction  should  not  deter  him  from 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  vessel  out.  Lieutenant  Hull,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  cutter  he  entered  the 
harbor  by  night,  rowed  round  the  Sandwich,  for  such  the 
packet  was  n^imed,  and  reported  her  lying  at  anchor  under  the 

•  Aaron,  Jamiary  25,  27,  20,  1801 ;  February  2,  1801. 
f  The  ctuu-gc  Wis  Bummed  up  in  Tcrse  in  this  wise : 
"  Pickering,  on  balance  of  account, 
Owed  half  a  million  ;  this  amount 
Wolcott  declared  to  be  absurd, 
And,  in  a  temper  rather  nettled. 
Swore  that  at  WasbiDgton  !t  should  be  settled — 
Dettcr  has  kept  Woleott'g  word." 
t  A  oommittee  of  Congress  traced  the  origin  of  the  flro  in  the  War  Office  to 
the  fireplace  of  an  adjoining  bouse.    What  caoscd  the  fire  in  the  Treasury  building 
Oxej  did  not  diMorer. 
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gunfl  of  a  battery  erected  on  shore.  And  now  some  delay  oo- 
curred,  for  a  craft  in  wliicli  to  send  the  boarding  party  was  not 
at  hand.  But  the  patience  of  the  commanding  officer  Wtt 
amply  rewarded  when  an  American  sloop,  the  Sally,  came  in 
Bight.  She  had  left  Port  Platte  not  long  before,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  return.  Of  all  vessels  she  was,  therefore,  the  most 
suitable  for  the  enterprise,  as  her  appearance  in  the  harbor 
would  give  rise  to  no  alann.  To  man  the  Sally  at  sea,  put  a 
party  of  marines  on  boaid,  and  dispatch  her  in  time  to  rtsach 
Port  Platte  at  noon  of  a  certain  day,  wjis  an  easy  matter,  and 
soon  done.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  till  after  nightfall,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  flagh  and  a  solid  shot  across  the  bow  announced 
that  an  English  frigate  was  alongside.  A  boarding  officer 
put  off,  who,  when  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Sally,  was 
amazed  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  officers  and  piariues  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  reason  was  briefly  explained  to 
him,  and  he  made  all  liasto  to  depart,  dechiring,  as  he  climbed 
down  the  vessel's  side,  that  his  own  frigate  had  precisely  the 
same  purpose  in  view. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Port  Platte  was  entered,  and  the 
sloop  headed  for  the  enemy's  bow.  A  few  moments  later  tho 
Sandwich  was  a  prize;  she  had  been  earned  without  tlie  \oe8  of 
a  man.  Meanwhile  the  marines  had  rowed  to  the  shore,  en- 
tered the  battery,  and  spiked  every  gun.  It  was  well  they  did, 
for  so  bare  were  the  masts  of  yards  and  rigging  that  the  suu 
set  before  the  Sandwich  weighed  anchor  and  beat  out  to  join 
the  Constitution. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  the  capture  of  a  rich  mer- 
chantman or  a  well-laden  letter  of  marque  was  made.  Some- 
times an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  increase  tlie  prize- 
money  of  the  crew  by  sending  a  French  frigate  or  an  armed 
brig  to  port.  But,  in  the  main,  the  officers  passed  their  time 
in  cutting  out  American  vessels  unhappy  enough  to  have  fallen 
into  French  hands,  running  down  privateers,  and  emptying 
broadsides  into  boat  loads  of  picaroons.  One  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  these  battles  Ijcfell  the  armed  schooner  Experiment, 
In  the  early  months  of  1800  she  was  becalmed  in  the  bight  of 
Leogane  with  a  little  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy.  Ab 
they  lay  helpless  and  waiting  for  the  wind,  ten  large  barges  full 
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of  negroes  and  malattoes  were  seen  rowing  ont  from  shore.  Each 
barge  was  rowed  by  twenty  oars,  contained  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  amied  with  pilses,  cutla^ees,  and  muskets,  and,  in  Bome 
cases,  had  a  swivel  or  a  small  gun.  So  well  was  the  character 
of  the  Experiment  hidden  that,  when  her  guns  were  run  out, 
the  enemy  was  within  reach  of  her  grape.  Then  began  a  con- 
flict which  lasted  for  seven  hours.  Twice  were  the  barges 
rowed  to  shore  to  laud  tlie  dead  and  wounded,  and  twice  did 
they  renew  the  attack.  Two  were  sunk.  Two  of  tlie  convoy, 
that  had  drifted  out  of  gunshot,  were  seized.  A  third  was 
boarded  and  the  captain  slain  before  the  picaroons  were  diiVen 
away. 

The  Experiment  now  changed  commanders,  fell  in  with 
And  took  the  French  privateer  Les  Dieux  Amis,  and  soon 
after,  while  cruising,  m;ide  two  sail,  which  were  clearly  the 
enemy's  ships.  One  was  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns.  The 
other  was  a  three-masted  schooner  of  fourteen.  Both  gave 
chase;  but  an  hour  was  enough  to  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can could  easily  escape.  Thereupon  she  was  so  manoeuvred 
as  to  separate  her  pursuers,  and  keep  them  separated  till 
night  came  on,  when,  changing  her  course,  she  cleared  for 
action,  bore  down  upon  the  schooner,  poured  in  a  broadside, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  sent  a  prize  officer  on 
board. 

Nor  was  the  Enterprise,  the  sifiter  ship  to  the  Experi- 
ment, less  successful.  The  two  had  been  built  to  chase  and 
punish  the  swift  privateers,  picaroons,  and  barges  with 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  among  the  islands,  a  service 
the  clamsy  frigates  of  that  day  could  not  perform.  Of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  tona  burden,  armed  with  twelve 
light  gxms,  and  manned  by  crews  of  but  seventy-five  men, 
they  did  far  more  for  the  protection  of  American  trade 
than  all  the  frigates  bearing  the  United  States  flag.  Dur- 
ing 1800,  six  privateers,  numbering  fifty-nine  guns  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men,  struck  to  the  Enterprise 
alone.*  With  such  triumphs  were  mingled  disasters  of  tlie 
saddest  kind.     From  two  gallant  ships  that  put  to  sea  no  tid- 

*  La  Guijrenno,  L'Aigle,  La  Fmollne,  L«  Sdne,  tlw  Fluabeso,  and  La  Oiutda. 
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ings  have  ever  come.     A  third  went  down  with  all  the  aw 
eave  one. 
^      The  list  of  prizes  for  the  three  yeare  exan&  np  to  serenty. 
four ;  a  noble  ehon-ing,  it  was  said,  for  an  infant  nary.    Tbft j 
List,  and  in  time  the  most  famotis  capture  was  made  in  Xo-I 
vember  by  the  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Little  in  commaad.^ 
The  vessel  was  emising  in  the  waters  between  the  West  Indi* 
Islands  and  the  American  coast,  when  she  fell  in  with  thflj 
corvette  Le  Berceau,  one  of  the  finest  and  fastest  ships  of 
French  marine.    The  Boston  had  a  few  more  gimfi,  but 
Frenchman  was  nothing  loath  to  fight,  and  the  battle  at  one 
began.     For  two  hours  the  firing  was  iminterrupted.     By  that ' 
time  the  first  lieutenant,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  the  gnih 
ner,  and  some  tliirty  of  the  crew,  lay  dead  on  the  deck  of  the 
Bereeau,  her  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces,  her  sides  were  ehat-^ 
tered,  and  her  foremast  and  mainmast  so  injured  that,  not  k 
after  ehe  struck,  both  went  by  the  board.    What  remained 
brought  to  the  United  States.     But  tlio  Boston  had  not  bees'" 
long  in  port  when  strange  stories  of  the  conduct  of  her  officers 
b^an  to  be  spread  about.     They  were  accused  of  slumG 
treatment  of  the  prisoners.    Three  cabiu-boys,  it  was  said,  wer 
made  slaves  of;  the  crew  had  been  fettered  and  diained 
paire  in  such  wise  that,  when  one  lay  on  hiH  back,  the  other ' 
forced  to  lie  on  his  face.    The  officers  had  been  robbed 
jewels  and  clothes. 

These  statements  the  Federalifits  declared  were  Jacobin  lict 
Five  officers  of  the  Berceau  thereupon  signed  and  publislied  thf 
charge  in  full.  Not  only  had  they  been  robbed  of  knee-bnckl 
but  of  watches,  musical  instruments,  ear-rings,  and  handker- 
chiefs too.  Buttons  were  cut  from  their  coats,  the  linings 
ripped,  and  the  soles  torn  from  their  shoos  in  searcli  of 
money. 

Grave  as  the  charge  was,  it  fell  on  dull  ears.  Every  man 
awaited  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear  for  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  in  the  House.  Tedious  and  costly 
as  a  journey  to  Washington  then  was,  the  people  hastenc 
there  by  hundreds.  The  hotel,  every  lodging-house,  ever 
boarding-house,  was  crowded.  In  one  fifty  men  slept  ui 
the  floors,  with  no  beds  but  blankets  and  no  coverings 
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their  great-coats.*  The  time  prescribed  hj  law  for  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  vote  was  Wednesday,  tlie  eleventh  of 
February.  The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Senate,  and  witnessed  the  opening  and  the  coimting  of  the 
ballots.  The  tellers  reported  that  a  sHght  uregularity  had  been 
found  in  the  vote  of  Georgia ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  a  true 
vote,  they  had  counted  it.  Jefferson  then  announced  tlrnt  no 
election  had  taken  place,  and  tliat  it  now  remained  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  decide  whether  the  next  Presi- 
dent should  bo  Thomas  Jefferson  or  Aaron  Burr.  The  two 
Houses  then  separated,  and  the  representatives,  followmg  the 
Speaker,  went  back  to  their  own  hall.  A  call  by  States 
fihowed  that  all  the  members  save  two  were  in  their  places. 
Sumter,  of  South  Carolina,  was  sick.  Jones,  of  Geor^a,  was 
dead.  Nicholson,  of  Marj-land,  was  also  ill,  but  tliey  brought 
him  on  a  bed,  which  they  laid  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
hard  by.  The  gallery  was  cleared,  the  doors  closed,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  same  State  took  seats  together,  chose  a  teller,  if 
they  saw  fit,  and  began  to  vote.  Ab  the  ballots  were  written, 
members  deposited  them  in  that  box  which  had  been  assigned 
their  pai'ticular  State,  When  the  will  of  the  State  had  been 
determined,  a  duplicate  statement  of  the  vote  was  made.  If  a 
majority  was  for  either  candidate,  his  name  was  put  down  on 
the  two  ehps.  If  the  State  were  divided,  then  tlie  word  "  Di- 
vided" was  used  instead.  All  being  ready,  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arm-s  came  round  to  the  representatives  of  the  sixteen  States 
in  turn.  In  his  Iiands  were  two  ballot-boxes,  and  in  each 
ballot-box  one  of  the  bits  of  paper  was  dropped.  But  the 
House  had  ordered  that  if  more  than  one  representative 
from  a  State  was  on  the  £oor  the  two  slips  should  not  bo 
cast  by  the  same  hand.  Having  collected  all,  the  Sergeant 
placed  one  box  on  a  table  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and 
one  on  a  table  at  his  left  Each  State  then  chose  a  teller, 
and  while  eight  were  examining  the  contents  of  one  box, 
eight  were  busy  witJi  the  other.  The  reports  from  the  two 
partiea  agreeing,  the  result  was  declared  ike  true  vote  of  the 
'  House. 

On  the  first  ballot  eight  States  supported  Jefferson  and  six 
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Burr.*  Vennont  and  Maryland  were  divided.  Six  more 
lots  were  then  taken  in  rapid  succession,  bnt  no  change  o<y* 
cnrred.  The  Ilouse  having  ordered  that  no  businesa  should  be 
transacted,  and  no  a<:ljoumment  made  till  an  election  was  held, 
it  was  moved  to  take  the  eighth  ballot  at  the  end  of  one  hour. 
This  was  passed ;  and,  when  the  time  expired,  eight  more  were 
taken  without  interruption.  A  member  then  moved  that  the 
sixteenth  ballot  be  held  at  ten  in  the  evening.  This  was  lost, 
and  nine  o'clock  chosen.  The  seventeenth  was  at  ten,  and  the 
eighteenth  at  eleven,  after  which  the  House  was  asked  not  to 
vote  again  till  eleven  the  next  day ;  but  it  refused,  and  bade 
the  Sergeant-at-Arius  go  round  with  Ida  boxes  for  the  nine- 
teenth time  at  midnight. 

The  scene  was  now  ludicrous.  Many  had  sent  homo  for 
night-caps  and  pillows,  and,  wTapped  in  shawls  and  great-coats, 
lay  about  the  floor  of  the  committee-rooms,  or  sat  sleeping  on 
their  seats.  At  one,  and  two,  and  at  liaK-paet  two,  the  tellen 
roused  the  members  from  their  slumbers  and  took  the 
ballot  as  before.  The  sleepers  were  tlien  suSered  to  rest 
disturbed  till  four  in  the  morning.  At  that  hour  the  post-rider 
set  off  with  the  news  that  no  President  had  yet  been  chosen. 
He  had  been  detained,  long  after  the  usual  time  of  departure, 
at  the  requcfit  of  the  Speaker.  TVlien  he  was  gone  five  ballots 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  an  hour  each.    As  the  Hoofie  waa 
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I  about  to  go  to  brealcfaet,  an  oixier  was  passed  that  the  twenty- 
^eighth  should  be  counted  at  noon,  and  not  before.  This  over, 
twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  twenty-ninth  ballot.  The 
thirtieth  was  at  noon,  and  the  thirty -first  at  one  on  the  four- 
teenth. An  hour  later,  while  the  members  were  preparing 
their  slips  for  the  next,  a  member  from  North  Carolina  rose, 
addressed  the  Chair,  and  said  this  nonsense  ought  to  stop,  and 
that  in  future  his  vote  should  be  cast  for  Thomas  Jeflferson. 
The  delegation  from  North  Carolina  was  thus  made  unanimous ; 
but  the  result  was  not  affected  in  tlie  least.  When  the  thii'ty- 
third  ballot  was  announced  the  House  determined  no  more 
voting  should  be  done  till  noon  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth. 

The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  the  people  were  now  appar- 
ent The  crowd  of  strangers  that  filled  the  city  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  resorted  to  all  manner  of  ways  to  influ- 
ence and  persuade  the  members.  Some  spread  a  report  that  at 
Philadelpliia  the  citizens  had  seized  the  public  arms,  and  would 
not  lay  them  down  till  Jeffei-son  was  chosen  over  Burr.  Others 
circulated  a  memorial,  and  then  presented  it  with  a  roU  of  sig- 
natures to  the  Maryland  member  who  represented  the  district 
in  which  Washington  lay.  The  paper  told  him  tliat  at  least 
two  thirds  of  his  constituents  preferred  Jefferson  to  Burr,  and 
begged  him  to  change  his  vote.  Had  he  done  so,  Jefferson 
would  immediately  have  been  chosen.  On  Monday  a  score  of 
men  in  a  huge  sled,  drawn  by  ten  horses  driven  by  five  postil- 
ions, went  shouting  and  cheering  through  the  streets,  bearing 
with  them  a  banner  inscriljed,  '*  Jefferson,  the  Friend  of  the 
People,"  and  again,  "  Jefferson  and  Burr." 

Such  demonstrations,  however,  were  vain.  On  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  ballots  the  voting  was  still  the  same. 
But,  as  the  Speaker  rose  to  announce  the  thirty-sixth,  his  face 
plainly  showed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The  Federalists 
had  at  last  given  way. 

James  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  was  the  Federal  chief.  At  the 
opening  of  the  contest  he  first  made  sure  of  the  doubtful  votes, 
and,  holding  the  result  of  the  election  in  his  hand,  began  to 
jCondder  the  fitnoss  of  giving  it  to  Burr.  It  was  expt-cted  that 
would  pledge  himself  to  Federal  measures  in  return  for 
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Federal  support.  He  would  not ;  and  Bajard,  aided  bj  Ham- 
ilton, spent  all  liis  energies  in  persuading  the  Federalists  to 
make  JeflEerson  their  choice.  The  task  was  a  hard  one.  Oao- 
cus  after  caucus  was  held,  only  to  break  up  in  discord  and  con- 
fusion. The  final  arrangement  was  in  consequence  of  afisn^ 
anoe  from  Jefferson  that  the  wishes  of  the  Federalists  cori«- 
sponded  with  his  own ;  that  they  might  confide  in  him  to  the 
fullest  extent ;  that  he  would  preserve  the  navy  ;  that  he  would 
maintain  the  public  credit ;  that  he  would  not  remove  any  of 
the  host  of  petty  oflSce-holders  merely  because  they  had,  in  the 
late  campaign,  been  faithful  to  the  Federal  cause.  The  price 
settled,  the  Federal  members  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Vermont  cast  blank  ballots,  and  the  Eepublicans  secured  ten 
States. 

The  ridei^  who  bore  the  news  southward  and  eastward 
heard  the  bells  ringing  and  the  guns  firing  as  they  rode  out 
from  town  after  town  along  their  routes.  In  the  streets  of  the 
Eepublican  cities  a  week  passed  before  the  ahouta  of  triumph 
died  away.  Baltimore  welcomed  the  glad  tidings  with  a  salute 
of  sixteen  guns.  At  Philadelphia  a  F'edcral  print  savagely 
declared  the  price  of  gin  and  whiskey  had,  since  the  election, 
gone  up  fifty  per  cent.  The  prevailing  tavern  toast  became 
"  Jefferson,  the  Mammoth  of  Democracy."  Now,  exclaimed 
the  Aurora, the  Revolution  of  1776  is  complete.  Bravo  Ropub- 
licans  did  indeed  beat  the  slaves  of  monarchy  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  they  did,  indeed,  drive  the  liirelings  of  King  George 
from  our  shore.  But  not  till  now  have  their  insidious  foes  at 
home  been  laid  low.  This  glorious  success  makes  one  thing 
certain ;  and  that  is,  however  deceived  tlie  people  may  be  for 
a  time,  truth  is  sure  to  triumph  where  the  press  is  free.  The 
malice  of  the  expiring  faction  has  well  been  shown  by  casting 
blanks.  Others,  who  would  not  write  in  this  strain,  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  joy  in  ballads  and  verse.*     Still  others,  with 


*  "  D«rk  I  the  ecboes  of  J07,  bow  ihej  ring  throo^  the  Uad  I 
Avaunt,  ye  pale  tyrants,  'tis  Freedom's  Btron^  Toior. 
On  the  hilU  of  Cotumbit  she  fixes  her  stand, 
And  proclaims  the  glad  tidings,  and  this  is  her  choice : 

Lo?  Jefferson  bright; 

flU  up  the  bumper — Uiat's  right — 
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the  Frencb  cockade  in  their  hata,  repaired  by  scores  to  the 
public  meetings,  where  committeea  were  chosen  to  determine 
in  what  manner  it  would  be  fitting  to  celebrate  the  auspicious 
fourth  of  March. 

During  the  evening  of  the  third  the  last  session  of  the 
dxth  Cougress  came  to  an  end.  Each  House  had  passed  some 
bills  and  had  listened  to  some  debates  of  great  public  concern. 
The  three  commissioners  to  France  wrote  home  that  they  had 
been  well  received,  but  had  done  little. 

At  the  time  of  their  departure  they  had  received  precise 
instructions  aa  to  what  they  were  to  do.  They  were  to  inform 
the  French  ministers  that  the  UniJed  States  expected  for  her 
citizens  full  indemnification  for  spohation  of  their  property  by 
the  French  Republic  or  its  agents.  Such  a  stipulation  was  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  makiug  of  a  trea^.  If,  however,  the 
French  Republic,  ha^nng  some  claims  for  damage  done  by  the 
United  States,  wished  to  waive  her  national  claims,  the  envoys 
might,  in  return,  waive  the  national  claims  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  to  avoid  multiplj'ing  subjects  of  dispute,  and  because 
the  claims  of  nations,  being  less  definite  than  those  of  individu- 
als, were  more  difficult  to  adjust.  "When  France  had  agreed  to 
pay  damages,  the  envoys  were  to  take  up  the  matter  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  insist  on  three  things:  The  treaty 
must  establish  a  board  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of 
American  citizens,  and  must  bind  France  to  pay  the  sums 
awarded.  Kot  an  article,  not  a  hue  of  either  of  the  two  old 
treaties,  not  a  word  of  the  Consular  Convention,  was  to  bo  re- 
vived by  the  new.  No  alliance  was  to  be  entered  into,  and  no 
guarantee  of  the  French  jwssessions  in  America  was  to  be  given. 

The  negotiation  l)egan  at  Paris  in  April,  1800.  A  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  claims  originating  before  and  claims 
originating  after  the  seventh  day  of  July,  1798  —  the  day 
whereon  Congress  declared  the  old  treaties  with  France  were 
no  longer  binding.  To  this  distinction  the  French  ministers 
would  not  listen.    Some  compensation  for  spoliation  ought, 

.   Hotc'b  his  hefllth,  we'll  Bnpport  him,  if  needf  nl  we'll  fight ; 
But  in  CnioD  and  Hnrmony  wc  vmA  to  combir^e, 
And  kiu>el  with  dovoUon  at  liberty's  shrine." 

Aaron,  February  23,  1801. 
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they  admitted,  to  be  made ;   not  as  tlie  forenumer  of  a  new  | 
treaty,  but  as  the  consequence  of  the  old.     This  granted,  they 
were  ready  to  discuss  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  America  and  France,  and  | 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  paying  the  indemnities  found  due. 

Ellsworth,  Murray,  and  Davie  rephed  that  they  could  not] 
recognize  the  existence  of  former  treaties,  and  sent  thirty  arti- 
cles describing  with  great  detail  the  future  intercourse  between 
the  Republics.  Thereupon  the  French  ministers  sent  off  for 
further  instructionfl  to  Napoleon,  then  in  Italy,  and,  when  hia 
will  was  known,  offered  two  propositions :  tlie  old  treaties,  with  ^ 
indemnity  in  full ;  or  a  new  treaty,  with  no  indemnity  at  all. 

The  position  of  France  was  now  clearly  defined.     If  th« 
privileges  she  enjoyed  under  the  old  treaties  were  to  be  giren] 
up,  then  all  claims  for  spoliation  must  go  ^^'ith  them.    If  eho ! 
were  to  be  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  American  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners,  she  must,  in  return  for  this  conoeBBiOD, 
continue  to  enjoy  the  great  privileges  secured  by  former  treat- 
ies.   These  were  the  guarantee  of  all  her  possessions  in  Amer-i 
i(»,  an  agreement  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  audi 
the  right  to  send  her  armed  ships  and  privateers  with  prize 
into  any  port  in  the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
her  enemy.     Unable  to  move  the  French  ministers  by  j>cr 
sion,  the  envoys  determined  to  try  what  could  be  done  b/l 
money.    The  United  States,  they  proposed,  should  be  released 
from  the  guarantee  on  the  annual  payment  (Jf  one  milliot 
francs  during  the  war,  or  five  million  francs  at  any  one  time; 
and,  on  the  payment  of  three  million  francs,  should  l)e  suffer 
to  reduce  the  right*  of  French  privateers  to  those  of  the  moet^ 
favored  nation.     The  money  was  tempting ;  but  the  offer  ws 
stoutly  refused.     Some  offers  were  then  made  by  tlie  Frenc 
ministers  which  the  American  envoys  declined,  and  for  two 
months  the  negotiation  dragged  on.     At  last,  on  the  thirtieth^ 
of  September,  1800,  a  convention,  in  place  of  a  treaty,  waaj 
agreed  on,   J3y  it,  matters  in  dispute  were  left  for  future  nef 
tiation ;  property  captui*ed,  but  not  condemned,  was  t*i  be  gi\ 
up ;  pubUc  ships  taken  before  the  cxcluinge  of  ratificatioiiA' 
were  to  be  released ;  commerce  was  to  bo  free ;  free  ship  were 
to  make  free  goods ;  no  more  duty  exacted  from  the  citizena  of 
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France  than  from  the  snbjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and 
the  tenn  "  contniband  of  war "  defined.*  The  Senate  strack 
out  the  second  article,!  added  a  few  words  as  to  the  time  the 
convention  should  be  in  force,  ^  and  in  this  form  advised  the 

I  President  to  ratify. 
The  House  meanwhile  received  a  report  on  the  expediency 
of  amending  the  (institution.     A  member  thought  that  the 
manner  of  choosing  presidential  electors  and  repi-esentatives 
might  be  simplified  and  greatly  improved.     He  was  not  alone 
in  this  belief,  and  the  two  amendments  he  submitted  embraced 
that  plan  which,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  had  been 
I      uppermost  in  the  popular  mind  in  two  great  States.    After 
^■'Miuxsh  third,  1801,  the  States  should,  he  proposed,  be  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  they  had  electors ;  that  each  district 
fihould  elect  one ;  and  that  all  congressmen  to  serve  after  March 
third,  1803,  should  be  chosen  in  a  similar  way.    The  commit- 
Htee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  considered  it  most  car&- 
^  fully,  and  had  the  clerk  read  to  the  House  a  long  and  well- 
written  report.    Various  methods,  they  said,  were  then  in  use, 
but  the  electors  were,  after  all,  either  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
or  elected  by  popular  vote.     Where  the  Legislature  voted,  the 
ballot  was  joint,  and  the  electors  either  picked  from  the  people 
at  large  or  selected  from  a  limited  list  of  names  nominated  in 

P certain  proportion  by  each  House.  Where  the  choice  was  by 
popular  vote  one  of  two  plans  was  in  use.  Some  States  were 
cut  up  into  districts  in  the  manner  of  the  proj)08ed  amend- 
^ment.  Some  had  a  general  ticket  voted  on  all  over  the  State. 
H  That  any  of  these  systems  should  be  made  general  the 
■committee  was  not  prepared  to  say.  All,  perhaps,  were  good. 
^Bat  the  least  so  was,  undoubtedly,  the  district  plan.    Suppose 


♦  Annals  of  Siitth  CoogrcM,  Second  8c«gion. 

f  "  Abt.  2.  Tbe  ministers  pleniporenti&r;  of  the  two  parties,  not  bcinR  able  to 

kgree,  at  present,  reBpecting  the  trtsaty  of  Alliance  of  Cth  February,  1778,  th« 

,  treat;  of  Amity  anJ  Commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the  G)ttvcntion  of  the  14tb 

'  November,  1738,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mntuallj  due  or  cla!roe<] ;  the  par- 

'tis*  will  negotiate  furtlier  od  tbone  gnbjeeta  at  k  conrcnicnt  time ;  and  until  they 

may  hare  ai^recd  upon  these  points,  tbe  «aid  trcaliea  and  convention  abail  have  no 

operation,  «nd  the  rclationa  of  the  two  countries  ehaJl  be  as  follows." 

X  "  It  \»  agreed  tfaitf  tbe  present  convention  ahall  be  in  force  for  tbe  term  of 
eight  years  from  thi<  time  of  the  exchange  of  tbe  ratificailoiia." 

TOL.   11. — 3'! 
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it  to  be  everywhere  in  use.  The  electoral  districts  having 
been  marked  out,  they  would,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
and  counting  the  hallots,  have  to  be  divided  and  subdivided 
still.  Over  each  of  these  petty  sections  some  one  man  or  body 
of  men  must  be  placed  in  authority.  Did  it  seem  possible 
that  they  could  all  be  honest  men  ?  Was  not  such  a  thhig  con^ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  elective  governments,  nay,  of  the 
human  race  ?  Through  ignorance,  or  through  something  wors^ 
many  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  would,  on  election-dtj, 
be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  many  not  entitled  to  vote  be 
admitted.  Then  would  spring  up  wranglings,  disputee,  and  con- 
tested elections.  The  poll-lists,  again,  must  go  to  some  officer 
to  be  added  up  that  the  will  of  the  district  might  be  known. 
A  fine  chance  would  thus  be  given  for  the  alteration  and  sap- 
pression  of  returns.  It  was  not  wise,  therefore,  the  committee 
held,  to  meddle  with  the  Constitution,  or  seek  to  amend  it  in 
any  way.  Let  each  State  choose  electors  in  any  manner  it  saw 
lit.    The  report  was  accepted  without  debate. 

The  most  acrimonious  debate  of  the  session  was  over  the 
Sedition  Law,  which,  by  its  own  provisions,  was  to  expire  on 
the  third  of  March.  Tho  Federalists  were  determined  to 
continue  it.  Tlie  Republicans  were  equally  determined  they 
should  not.  Aside,  said  they,  from  being  unconstitutional,  it 
has  produced  an  abuse  of  power  that  is  awful  to  behold. 
Juries  have  been  packed.  Judges  have  been  insolent,  defend- 
ants  browbeaten,  threatened,  denied  time,  refused  evidence, 
and,  after  a  mock  trial  of  a  few  hours,  thrown  into  jail  to 
languish  and  die.  Li  support  of  these  statements  the  trials 
of  Lyon  and  Adams,  Cooper  and  Callender,  were  then  paasod 
in  review. 

The  Federahsts,  however,  gave  a  very  different  aoooont. 
Mr.  Lyon,  said  one  of  the  party  leaders,  is  a  member  of  the 
House ;  I  will,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  his  feelings,  pass 
over  his  trial  in  silence,  and  begin  Avith  that  of  Mr.  Adams. 
The  story  of  his  wrongs  is,  indeed,  raoet  melancholy  and  pa- 
thetic. A  poor  Boston  printer,  we  are  told,  ia  indicted  for  a 
lil)el  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  seized  by  a 
Federal  Marshal,  convicted  by  a  Federal  jury,  and  tlirown  in 
prison,  where,  in  a  damp  and  dreary  dungeon,  be  dies  at  last, 
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a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  The  story 
is  a  good  oue,  but,  tmhappily,  the  truth  is  not  in  it.  There 
were  connected  with  the  Independent  Chronicle  two  men  of 
the  name  of  Adams.  One  wm  convicted  of  libel,  but  he  was 
far  gone  with  consumption,  and  was  arrested,  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Marshal,  but  by  that  yet  more  iniperious  Marshal  who, 
sooner  or  later,  will  arrest  us  all.  Thereupon  the  second  Mr. 
Adams  was  arraigned,  not  under  the  Sedition  Law,  not  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  good,  old,  wholesome, 
common  law  of  Massachusetts,  before  a  Massachufletta  judge, 
in  a  Massachusetts  court.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  not 
by  a  jury  picked  by  a  marshal,  but  by  twelve  good  men  and 
true  chosen  by  lot  from  the  townsmen  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
and  he  is  at  this  moment  alive  and  well. 

Cooper's  caj&e  is  the  next  held  up  to  condemnation.  He 
was  denied,  it  is  asserted,  the  means  of  making  a  defence. 
Now,  by  great  good  luck,  there  are  members  of  this  House  who 
attended  the  trial  and  who  know  this  statement  to  be  aljsolutely 
falfle.  We  were  summoned  to  attend,  were  unable  to  at  tlxe 
time  wo  wished,  yet  did  attend.  And,  as  we  walked  into  Court, 
the  defendant  stood  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  ia  the  act  of 
preeenting  an  affidavit  that  our  testimony  was  essential,  that  we 
would  not  come,  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  more 
time.  Our  presence  destroyed  this  plea,  and  the  case  went  on. 
Why  were  we  called  ?  In  hope  that  we  would  stay  away.  It 
was  a  mere  trick  to  postpone  the  trial.  Nay,  more,  when  the 
Court  informed  him  of  our  presence,  and  asked  if  we  were  to 
be  put  on  tlie  witness-stand,  he  answered,  No  I 

It  ifi  said,  agiiin,  that  tlie  benefit  of  other  testimony  was  re- 
fused him.  What  testimony  ?  That  of  the  President.  Can 
any  man  seriously  maintain  that  the  President  should  be  made 
to  citme  iuto  Court  ?  U  the  precedent  is  once  set  up,  will  he 
not  be  summoned  to  New  Hampshire,  to  Georgia,  to  the  wilds 
Off  the  Ohio,  whenever  a  band  of  malcontents  want  the  pubho 
business  delayefl  ? 

The  case  of  Callender  is  equally  misrepresented.  The  man 
was  convicted  of  a  hbel  so  gross  that  the  members  of  his  own 
party  cannot  read  it  without  a  blush.  They  have  lost  no  chance 
to  suppress  it.    Callender  wished  to  bring  men  of  character 
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into  Court,  and  insult  them  by  asking  if  "  The  Profli>ect  Before 
Us  "  was  not  true.  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  bo  hardened  aa  to 
eaj  he  believes  the  iniamons  statements  of  that  book  ?  Would 
the  gentlemen  he  pretended  he  wished  to  call  have  gone  to 
Court  and  said  thej  beheved  such  libel  ?  No.  The  gtory  is 
told  that  one  of  them  was  in  Hichmond,  and  was  mmmoned, 
and  said:  "Let  the  scoundrel  run  awaj,  and  I  will  paj  hia 
recognizance ;  but  to  appear  for  him  is  too  much," 

In  no  other  laud  has  the  press  ever  made  so  eystematie,  so 
inveterate  an  attempt  to  ruin  a  government  as  in  our  own. 
Everything  that  is  sacred  in  virtue,  everything  tliat  is  fair  ia 
character,  every  name  that  has  been  endeared  by  epleudid  ser- 
vices, has  become  a  mark  for  infamous  printers.  Washington 
has  been  accused  of  murder,  and  speculation  in  the  funds.  The 
President,  of  a  design  to  change  the  Constitution  and  set  op  & 
king.  A  former  Secretary  of  State  is  called  a  thief,  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  burner  of  pul>lic  records. 
Yet  these  slanders,  we  are  told,  must  go  unpunished.  Such 
things  are  but  the  feverish  symptoms  of  liberty,  which  a  little 
truth  will  allay.  After  Matthew  Lyon  had  described  his  trial 
and  imprisonment  to  the  House,  the  vote  was  taken.  Forty- 
eight  rose  in  the  affirmative  and  forty-eight  in  the  negative. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  then  cast  an  affirmative  vote, 
and  the  resolution  to  continue  the  law  was  reported  to  the 
House.  But,  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Speaker  asked,  Shall 
this  bill  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird  reading?  a  majority  of  the 
House  willed  that  it  should  not.''^  So  the  famous  law  expirod 
at  midnight  on  the  third  of  March. 

Much  of  the  afternoon  and  much  of  the  evening  of  th&t 
day  were  spent  by  the  Senate  in  confirming  the  appointments 
made  by  the  President.  Indeed,  it  was  past  nine  o'clock  when 
the  names  of  the  last  of  the  new  judges  were  presented,  and 
almost  twelve  when  their  couimissious  were  signe^l.  For  thia 
the  Republicans  branded  them  with  tlie  nickname  of  the  Duke 
of  Braintree's  Midnight  Judges.  The  law  under  whidi  thuy 
were  appointed  went  into  effect  on  tJie  thirteeoth  of  February, 
provided  for  two  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  each  year, 

•  Aniwls  of  tho  Second  CongKW,  J»nuat7,  1793.    The  rote  was,  Tcm  49, 
Naje  63. 
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that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  bench  should  not  be  filled,  that 
justices  should  no  longer  ride  on  circuit,  parted  out  the 
States  into  twenty-three  districts,  and  established  six  circuit 
courts. 

Had  the  appointment  of  these  officers  been  left  to  Jefifer- 
son,  the  Republicans  would  undoubtedly  have  found  little 
fault  with  the  law.  Sixteen  well-paid  places  would  thus 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  offieera  within  the  President's 
gift.  But  they  would  have  gained  what  they  valued  far  more 
than  placee:  a  control  of  the  inferior  United  States  courts. 
The  whole  judiciary  wajs  hateful  to  them.  Had  not  the  Su- 
preme Court  attempted  to  drag  the  State  of  Georgia  before  it 
as  a  defendant  ?  Had  it  not  forced  the  States  to  hurry  through 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
rights  ?  Had  not  two  Chief  Justices  been  sent  abroad  to  make 
treaties  it  was  the  business  of  the  Court  to  expound  ?  Had  not 
the  circuit  judgea  enforced  the  Sedition  Law  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  infamous  Jeffreys  ?  "Was  it  not 
the  very  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Well  knowing  that  every 
district  judge  would  be  named  by  Adams,  they  cast  a  strict 
party  vote  against  the  bill.  It  passed,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed, for  among  the  last  public  documents  he  signed  were 
the  commissions  of  the  midnight  judges. 

The  ink  was  not  six  hours  dry  when  he  entered  his  coach 
and  was  driven  hastily  out  of  the  city.  It  has  been  long  popu- 
larly believed  that  at  noon  Jefferson,  unattended  by  a  living 
Boul,  rode  up  the  Capitol  hill,  tied  his  horse  to  the  picket-fence, 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  Senate,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.* 
The  story,  unhappily,  is  not  true.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens  and  a  troop  of  mDitia,  beating  drams  and  bearing 
flags,  he  ambled  slowly  on  to  the  Capitol  and  mounted  the 
steps,  with  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
ringing  in  his  cars. 

♦  This  iille  Story,  in  which  thet*  is  not  a  word  of  truth,  has  found  it»  way  into 
M  iDaay  books  where  it  ought  ooi  to  be,  tb»t  I  will  give  the  true  aixwont  of  the 
iiuugiimlioD  ocremoniM  aa  published  at  the  time ; 

"  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  the  dty  of  Washington  pre- 
sentMl  •  Rpectaclc  of  unconunon  ammation,  occasionetl  by  the  addition  to  iu  usual 
pofiilation  of  a  large  body  of  citizens  from  the  adjaixnt  diEtricti.  A  diachnrpe 
from  Ibe  company  of  Waahingtop  artillery  nsbcred  in  the  day ;  and  about  t«a 
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As  he  passed  through  the  doorway  of  the  Senate-chamber 
the  senators  and  representatives  present  rose.  Burr  left  the 
chair,  Jefferson  took  it,  rested  a  moment,  rose,  and  delivered 
his  speech. 

He  began  with  an  expression  of  his  thanks,  and  of  the 
awful  presentiments  with  which  he  approached  the  great  office 
he  had  been  called  on  to  assame.  The  contest  over,  it  was 
high  time  to  put  away  animosity,  heart-burning,  and  strife,  and 
bring  back  that  harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty, 
nay,  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.  Beligious  intoler- 
ance had  been  driven  from  our  shores.  Yet  the  gain  was  lit- 
tle If,  in  its  stead,  a  political  intolerance  was  set  up,  quite  an 
despotic,  quite  as  wicked,  quite  as  capable  of  bitter  peneeo- 
tion  and  bloody  deeds.  The  rightful  will  of  the  majority 
ought  at  all  times  to  rule.  But  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable,  and  reasonable  it  could  not  be  if  men  denied  that 
the  minority  had  equal  rights  which  equal  laws  must  protect. 
It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  throes  and  convidsious  of  tlie  Old 
World  should  have  reached  even  to  the  New ;  that  some  should 
feel  and  fear  them  much,  and  others  less ;  that  there  shonld  be 
many  opinions  touching  the  best  measure  of  safety  to  pursue. 
But  difference  of  opinion  did  not  always  spring  from  differ- 
ence of  principle.  "  We  have,"  said  he,  "  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  Republi- 
cans ;  we  are  aU  Federalists.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  hon- 
est men  fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong — 
that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.     I  believe  this,  on 


o'clock  tlie  Alexandria  company  of  riflemen,  with  the  oompaoy  of  artOlerT',  pMm4rf 
in  front  of  the  President's  lodgings. 

"  At  twelvo  o'clock,  Tliomu  JeScrson,  attended  b;  a  nombcr  of 
citizens,  among  whom  were  many  ncmbcra  of  Congress,  repaired  to  il 
Hia  dress  was,  aa  luual,  that  of  a  plain  oitixen,  without  any  distinctive  :  1 1;      ( 
ofBce. 

"  He  entered  the  Capitol  under  a  discharge  from  the  artillery.  .  .  .  Aa  Moa 
aa  he  withdrew,  a  diKharge  of  artillery  was  made.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
derotad  to  purposes  of  festirity,  and  at  night  there  was  a  pretty  general  illuiuhift. 
tion."  See  Aurora,  March  1 1,  1801.  AUo  a  little  book  called  Speerh  of  ThouM 
Jeflferaon,  President  of  the  United  StatM,  delivered  at  his  Instalment,  lUrob  4, 
1801,  at  the  City  of  Washington.  To  which  are  prefixed  his  Farewell  AddrMt  to 
the  Senate,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  Prooeodinga  at  th«  Instalment.  Fhiladaii 
phia,  1801,  pp.  8,  0, 10. 
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the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it 
the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  law,  would  fly  to 
the  standard  of  the  law,  and  wonld  meet  invasions  of  the  pub- 
I  Jic  order  as  his  own  private  concern."  The  speech  closed  with 
brief  sommary  of  those  piineiples  of  which  he  believed  good 
government  to  consist,  and  these  were,  equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men  ;  peace,  commerce,  and  an  honest  friendsliip  with  all 
nations,  but  entangling  alliancos  with  none ;  State  rights,  ma- 
jority rule,  honest  elections,  a  well-regulated  militia,  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  payment  of  the  debt,  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  per- 
Bon,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

The  effort  was  held  to  be  a  great  one,  was  quickly  printed 
on  paper  and  on  satin,  and,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the 
President,  was  soon  for  sale  in  every  city.* 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  "Washington,  the 
Eepublicans  were  pouring  forth  that  rapturous  delight  they 
had,  for  two  long  weeks,  with  diflBculty  restrained.  The  whole 
land  on  that  day  was  noisy  with  bell-ringing  and  cannonading 
in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Democracy  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Man  of  the  People.  Never,  since  the  news  of  peace 
swept  over  the  land  in  17S3,  had  such  an  exliibition  of  heart- 
felt joy  been  seen.  Nor  was  the  like  of  it  again  seen  till,  in 
time,  another  Adams  was  followed  by  another  Democratic 
eddent  more  popular  stilL  No  business,  no  labor,  was  any- 
where done.  Men  too  poor  to  subscribe  for  the  purchase  of 
powder,  or  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  dinner  in  the  Com't-room 
or  the  tavern,  went  gladly  to  help  ring  the  bells,  put  up 
arches,  or  make  emblems  for  the  parade.  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  boasted  of  the  finest  triumphal  archway;  but  Phila- 
dt^Iphia,  it  was  conceded,  produced  the  most  imposing  cere- 
mony. 

At  that  city  a  discharge  of  cannon  ushered  in  the  day. 
Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  began  to  move.  First  came 
tthe  Military  Legion,  numbering  twenty  fnll  companies  of 

•  Speecb  of  ThonittB  JefTeraoo,  President  of  the  United  States,  delivered  at  hia 
Initalment,  March  4,  1801,  at  the  Cit;  of  Washington.  To  which  are  prcfiied,  hia 
Farewell  Address  to  the  Senate:  and  a  brief  Aocooni  of  the  Proceeding*  at  the 
Inatalment.    Philadelphia,  1601. 
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riflemen  and  artillery,  light  infantry,  and  light  horse.  The 
military  officers  come  next,  and  then  the  officers  of  tlie  Clril 
Government,  with  Alexander  Dallas,  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  head.  After  them  walJied  John  Beckley,  once  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  now  orator  of  the  day,  and  After 
him  the  hraves  of  the  Tammany  Society.  Sixteen  tribofl,  rep- 
resenting the  sixteen  States,  were  present,  resplendent  iii  paint 
and  feathers,  and  bearing  calumets  and  emblems,  and  liberty- 
caps  on  long  poles.  The  True  Republican  Society  carried 
another  huge  cap.  Bands  of  citizens,  tlie  Asfiociated  Youtli, 
and  the  tine  schooner  Thomas  Jefferson  brought  up  the  rear. 
When  they  had  gone  through  the  chief  street  of  the  city,  and 
shown  themselves  to  their  fellow  -  townsmen,  the  paraden 
marched  to  Christ  Church,  where  a  great  crowd  awaited  them. 
All  being  seated,  the  exercises  began  with  the  jKijiular  time^ 
*'  Jefferson's  March."  A  "  solemn  invocation  "  *  was  then  sung, 
and,  after  a  pause,  the  anthem,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.'"  Ehiring 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  aadience 
were  deeply  moved,  and  then  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  fine  rendering  of  the  overture  to  Samson.  But,  when  the 
organ  rolled  out  the  air  of  "  The  People's  Friend,"  every  man 
in  the  church  rose  to  his  feet  and  sang  tlie  verses  with  a  wiU, 
Then  Beckley  delivered  an  oration  adorned  with  that  senselefiB 
and  bombastic  rhetoric  which  disgraces  the  speeches  of  half 
the  orators  of  the  time.  The  benediction  said,  and  the  last 
piece  of  music  played,  the  audience  departe*!,  some  to  make 
ready  for  illuminating  their  houses,  some  to  attend  one  of  the 
many  pubhc  dinners  with  which  the  festivities  of  the  day 
closed.  It  was  intended  that  the  illumination  should  be  the 
finest  the  city  had  ever  beheld-  But  the  Mayor  forbade  it,  lest 
a  terrible  fire  shoidd  result  from  the  multitude  of  lamps  and 
candles  used.  Such  was  tlie  joy  of  the  company  gathered 
about  the  tables  of  the  hotels  and  taverns  all  over  the  land, 
that  the  sixteen  toasts  were  too  few  to  expreas  their  feelings, 


•  "  Let  our  Bongg  aacend  to  Thee, 
Owl  of  life  and  liberty; 
Por  grateful  Bonirs  our  tonguM  employ. 
The  tmuports  of  a  nation's  joy." 
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and  as  many  as  thirteen  volunteers  were  often  added.  The 
Bentiment  of  one  was,  "  Thanks  to  Sandy  Hamilton " ;  of  an- 
other, "  Federal  Pyrotechny,  or  the  Art  of  making  Bonfires  " ; 
of  a  third,  "  The  General  Election — the  Pass  of  Thermopyka 
for  the  *  Spartan  Bard.' "  When  a  fourth  reveller  proposed 
"  The  Exit  of  Aristocracy,"  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Eogue's 
MarcL" 
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TOWN  AMD  CX)U»TBT  LIFB  Df    1800. 

The  charge  of  "  pjrotechny  "  brcuglit  against  the  FederaJ- 
igts  in  1801  waa  precisely  such  ob  they  brought  against  the 
Eepublicans  in  1797.  The  presidential  election  of  I'QCt  waa 
over,  and  the  people,  angry  and  excited,  were  refttlegsly  await- 
ing the  returns  from  distant  States,  when  terrible  firea  broke 
out  in  quick  succeesion  at  Savannah,  at  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York.  That  at  Savannah  occurred  late  in  No- 
vember, destroyed  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  of  accidental  origin.  But 
those  elsewhere  were  held  to  be  clearly  the  result  of  deeign.* 
The  Jacobins,  the  Democrats,  the  shoaters  of  ^a  ira,  the  friends 
of  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  had  applied  the  torch.  Unable  to 
afflict  the  country  with  a  French  President,  tliey  were  deter- 
mined to  afflict  it  with  French  liberty.  Having  cotnmeooed 
to  bum  cities,  they  would  soon  begin  to  murder  citizens.  Such 
was  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  lie  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  Directory.  If  anybody  ventured  to  attribute  the  firee 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  to  sooty  chimnoyB,  and  to  the  bngo 
piles  of  wood  that  blazed  and  crackle<l  on  a  thonsand  hearths, 
he  was  pronounced  a  Jacobin,  and  told  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence was  against  him.  One  man  at  New  York  had  fouod  in 
his  ou^hou8e  coals  of  fire  rolled  in  oiled  ragB.t  Another  had 
the  bed  on  which  bis  child  slept  set  on  fire.  X  A  third  found 
his  door  badly  scorched  one  morning.*  An  old  lady  had 
overheard  an  alarming  conversation  on  the  street  |     Two 

•  Gwette  of  the  United  SlAtM,  D«ocnib«r  28,  Itfld.  Argna,  December  l»,  Vm, 

t  Philadelphia  Gazette,  Deoember  H.  K9«. 

t  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  I  IbU. 
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young  men  "were  arrested  going  over  the  fields  with  com- 
bustibles and  pick-locks  hidden  in  their  clothes.  Two  more 
rere  caught  setting  fire  to  a  house.*  The  Common  Council 
in  alarm  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  detection  of  the 
incendiaries,  and  urged  the  eitizens  to  meet  and  form  com- 
panies to  keep  night-watch.f  The  call  was  obeyed-  A  great 
meeting  was  held  at  Rattoone's  Tavern,  and,  when  night  came, 
every  ward  in  the  city  was  patrolled  by  armed  bands.  X    The 

'  watch  was  chiefly  made  up  of  young  men,  who,  finding  little 
to  do,  spent  the  nights  in  frolic  and  play.  They  sang  songs ; 
they  played  tricks ;  they  stopped  and  insulted  wayfarers  on  the 

''Streets.*    When  the  watch  of  two  neighboring  wards  met,  a 

fracas  was  sure  to  ensue.  [     The  newspapers,  meanwhile,  were 

full  of  advice.     Citizens  would  do  well  to  confine  their  ser- 

vantfl.^    Those  who  had  pumps  in  their  yards  should  throw 

little  salt  in  them  to  prevent  freezing  during  the  cold  nights. 

'  The  watch  ought  to  move  the  pump-handles  a  few  times  as 
they  went  past.  ^  The  city  charter  was  at  fault.  The  police 
regulations  at  firee  were  shockingly  bad.     Wh.it  business  had 

[Strangers  and  women  at  such  places?  Everybody  knew  that 
thieves  took  such  occasions  to  plunder  thorr  fellow-citizens. 
Nothing  could  be  easier,  especially  at  night,  than  for  women  in 
long  cloaks  to  conceal  and  carry  off  valuable  artieles  from  a 

.burning  house.  Let  the  citizens  be  enrolled,  let  them  wear 
badge  at  fires,  and  let  neither  women  nor  strangers  come 
near.  % 

The  law  then  required  every  householder  to  be  a  fireman. 
His  name  might  not  appear  on  tlie  roUs  of  any  of  the  fire 
companies,  he  might  not  help  to  drag  through  the  streets 
the  lumbering  Lank  which  served  as  a  fire-engine,  but  he  must 
at  least  have  in  his  hall-pantry,  or  beneath  the  stairs,  or  hang- 
ing up  behind  his  shop-door,  four  leathern  buckets  inscrilied 
"with  hia  name,  and  a  huge  bag  of  canvas  or  of  duck.  Then, 
if  he  were  aroused  at  the  dead  of  night  by  the  cry  of  fire 

*  ArgUB,  December  Ifl,  1798. 

f  Ibid.,  December  17,  17!>6.    Philndcliihia  Oftzcttc,  December  10,  1796. 
X  IbiJ..  Dewmber  10,  1796.     PhiMelpUia  Qaiette,  December  1ft,  1709. 

*  Ibid.,  December  20,  1790.  0  Mincrrn,  December  20,  179ft. 
I  Minerrii,  December  22,  1796.                           |  Ibid.,  December  12,  1796, 

*  Argus,  December  16,  1796. 
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and  the  clanging  of  every  churct-bell  in  the  town,  he  seized 
his  buckets  and  his  bag,  and,  while  his  wife  put  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  window  to  illuminate  the  street,  set  off  for  the 
fire.*  The  smoke  or  the  tiame  was  his  guide,  for  the  custom 
of  fixing  the  place  of  the  fire  by  a  number  of  strokes  on  a 
bell  had  not  yet  come  in.  When  at  last  he  arrived  at  the 
scene  he  found  there  no  idle  spectators.  Each  one  was  hnej. 
Some  hurried  Into  the  building  and  filled  their  sacks  with 
such  movable  goods  as  came  nearest  to  hand.  Some  joined 
the  line  that  stretched  away  to  the  water,  and  helped  to  pasB 
the  full  buckets  to  those  who  stood  by  the  fiames.  Others 
took  posts  in  a  second  line,  down  which  the  empty  pails  were 
hastened  to  the  pump.  The  house  would  often  be  half  con* 
snmed  when  the  shouting  made  known  that  the  engine  had 
come.  It  was  merely  a  pump  mounted  over  a  tank.  Into  the 
tank  tlie  water  from  the  buckets  was  poured,  and  pumped 
thence  by  the  cffoi'ts  of  a  dozen  men.  No  such  thing  as  a  suo- 
tion-hose  was  seen  in  Philadelpliia  till  1794.  A  year  later 
one  was  made  which  became  the  wonder  of  the  city.  The 
length  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  material  wae 
canvas,  and,  to  guard  against  decay,  was  carefully  steeped  in 
brine.  The  fire- buckets,  it  was  now  thought,  should  be  larger, 
and  a  motion  to  that  effect  wa.s  made  in  the  Common  Council. 
But  when  it  was  known  that  the  new  bucJtets,  if  ordered,  must 
hold  ten  quarts,  the  people  protested  Ten  quarts  would 
weigh  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bucket  five  pounds  more.  Thi« 
was  too  much,  for,  as  everybody  knew,  the  Unes  at  a  fire  were 
often  made  up  of  boys  and  lads  not  used  to  passing  heavy 
weights.  Eight  quarts  was  enough.  Much  could  also  be  ao- 
complished  by  cutting  tlie  city  into  fire  wards  and  giving  a  dif- 
ferent color  to  the  buckets  of  each  ward.  They  could  then  be 
quickly  sorted  when  the  fire  was  put  outf  At  New  London 
five  fire  wardens  took  charge  of  the  engines  and  all  who  aided 
in  putting  out  fires.  To  disobey  a  warden's  order  was  to  incur 
a  fine  of  one  pound.  If  a  good  leathern  bucket  was  not  kept 
hanging  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  house,  and  shown  to 

*  See  an  looount  of  a  fire  in  DoBton.    TraTcla  in  Uie  Udt«d  SUtea  of  Norlli 
America.    W.  Priest,  pp.  163,  I7>. 

t  American  Doiljr  AdvertiBer,  Janoar;  17,  18, 1707. 
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the  warden  when  he  called,  six  ehillings  a  month  was  exacted 
as  pimisiiment.*  At  New  York,  however,  it  was  long  before 
the  buckets  gave  way  to  the  hose.  There,  if  a  householder  were 
old,  or  feeble,  or  rich,  and  not  disposed  to  quit  a  warm  bed  to 
carry  his  buckets  to  the  lire,  he  was  expected  at  least  to  send 
them  by  his  servant  or  his  slave.  When  the  flames  had  been 
extinguished,  the  buckets  were  left  in  the  street  to  be  sought 
out  and  brought  home  again  by  their  owners.  If  the  constables 
performed  this  duty,  the  coi-poration  exacted  a  six-shilling  fine 
for  each  pail.  This  was  thought  excessive,  and  caused  much 
murmuring  and  discontent.  Some  people  undoubtedly,  it  was 
eaid,  were  careless  in  looking  for  their  buckets  after  a  fire. 
These  could  easily  be  made  diligent  by  a  small  fine.  A  great 
one  was  a  strong  temptation  to  the  constables  to  hide  away  the 
buckets  to  get  the  reward.  Others  again,  having  come  down 
the  line  empty,  were  tossed  into  the  river  so  carelessly  as  to 
fill  and  sink  instantly.  Innocent  people  were  thus  piit  to 
needless  expense.  Let  some  one  be  appointed  and  paid  to 
fill  the  buckets  properly.  While  bo  disagreeable  a  piirt  was 
voluntary,  it  was  very  hard  to  find  a  man  to  do  it  welL  It 
would  be  wise,  also,  to  renew  the  old  custom  of  inspecting 
chimneys,  stoves,  and  ash-houses. f  They  were  fruitful  sources 
of  fire. 

That  nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  could  lessen  the 
chances  of  destruction  by  fire  was  most  important.  Few  build- 
ings and  little  property  were  at  that  time  insured.  The  oldest 
company  in  New  York  bad  existed  but  twelve  years.  Forty- 
five  years  had  not  gone  by  since  the  first  fire-insurance  policy 
in  America  began  to  run.  Early  in  Febniary,  1752,  a  notice 
came  out  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  inviting  such  prudent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  wished  to  insure  their  houses  from 
loss  by  fire,  to  meet  at  the  Court-IIouse.  There,  every  seventh 
day,  subscriptions  would  be  taken  tUl  the  thirteenth  of  April. 
Many  came,  and,  on  the  April  day  named  in  the  notice,  chose 
twelve  directors  and  a  treasurer.  At  the  head  of  the  poll  stood 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  has,  therefore,  often  been  supposed  to 
have  founded  the  Philadelphia  Contributorship  for  the  Insur- 
ance of  Hooses  from  Loss  by  Fire.    But  the  father  of  fire  insur- 

*  Coiui«cU«ut  Gazcue,  Norember  20, 1V96.  f  Argus,  December  14,  I?Be. 
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ance  in  the  United  States  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  John  Smith.  The 
contributors  took  risks  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  so  much  of  tho 
country  aa  lay  within  ten  miles  of  the  town.  The  rate  was 
twenty  shillings  on  a  hundred  poimda.  The  policy  waa  for 
seven  years.  The  premium  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan.  Eveij 
man  who  insured  his  dwelling  or  his  shop  left  a  few  shillings 
with  the  treasurer,  had  his  property  surveyed,  and,  in  a  week's 
time,  if  all  went  well,  deposited  the  premium.  The  contribu- 
tors then  nailed  their  "mark"  to  the  froat  of  his  building. 
When  the  seven  years  were  out  the  money  was  returned  tritl»- 
out  interest,  or  the  insurance  renewed.  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  the  company  would  take  no  risks  on  house* 
surrounded  by  shade-trees.  They  interfered  with  the  use  of 
buckets,  and  the  huge  syringe  which,  at  that  time,  every  man 
carried  to  the  fire  with  his  paiL  A  rival,  therefore,  Btartod 
up,  took  these  dangerous  risks,  and  assumed  as  the  mark  it 
faftened  to  patrons'  houses  the  image  of  a  green  tree.* 

The  houses  thus  covered  by  insurance  were,  in  general,  of  a 
comfortable  but  unpretentious  sort.  They  were  all  aUke,  both 
without  and  within,  and  each  had  on  the  lower  floor  two  con- 
necting rooms.  If  the  owner  were  a  tradesman,  the  front  room 
was  his  shop.  If  he  were  a  lawyer,  it  was  his  office.  If  a  doc- 
tor, it  was  tliere  ho  saw  liis  patients,  compounded  his  prescrip- 
tioDS,  and  kept  his  drugs ;  for  only  the  great  practitioners  then 
sent  their  patients  to  the  apothecary.  The  rear  room  waa  for 
family  use.  There  the}'  met  at  meal-time,  and  in  the  evening 
there  they  sat  and  drank  tea.  Above  stairs  the  front  room  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  house.  People  of  fashion  spoke  of  it 
as  the  tea-room  or  the  drawing-room  ;  but  among  those  who 
affected  no  fashion  it  passed  by  the  name  of  parlor.  In  it  the 
tea-parties  by  invitation  were  held.  On  such  occasion  the 
hostess  alone  sat  at  the  table.  The  guests  were  scattered  about 
the  room,  and  to  them  the  servants  brought  tea  and  rusks  and 
cake,  and  sometimes  fruit  and  wine.  When  the  gathering 
was  less  formal,  when  some  friends  or  neighbors,  as  the  ca»- 
tom  was,  had  come  in  unbidden  to  tea,  the  Uttle  room  behind 
the  office  or  the  shop  was  used.    Then  all  sat  about  the  long 

*  A  Untiud  Anodation  Company  for  Assurance  against  Fii«  wm  ataned  !■ 
Ridunoad  in  1790.    Bicbmond  Chrooicle,  Xorember  24,  1796. 
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table,  and,  tea  over,  liistened  to  music  and  songs.  Every  man 
and  woman  wlio  bad  even  a  fair  voice  was  in  torn  called  on  to 
sing.  The  others,  it  was  expected,  could  at  least  play.  Among 
instruments  the  Gennan  flute  was  a  favorite,  and  for  women 
the  four-fitringed  guitar ;  but  not  tlie  violin.  That  was  un- 
genteel,  for  Lord  Chesterfield  had  pronounced  it  bo.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  the  guitar  and  flute  the  men  eang  hunt- 
ing Bonga,  and  the  women  Scotch  ballads  and  English  airs. 
"  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  "  Fair  Aurora,  pray  thee  Stay," 
"In  Infancy  our  Hopes  and  Fears,"  "Bees  of  Bedlam,"  and 
"  Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  were  favorites  everywhere.  There 
were  those  who  heard  with  delight  "Hark,  away  to  the 
Downs  "  and  "  I  Love  them  All." 

There  were  others  also  who  looked  down  on  such  innocent 
amusement  with  contempt.  To  their  ears  no  music  was  pleas- 
ing which  did  not  form  part  of  some  French  opera,  and  waa 
not  to  be  heard  at  a  concert  in  a  tea-garden  or  a  public  halh 
French  manners  had  cormpted  them.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  it  was  said  complainingly,  every  Republican  mnat  dress 
like  a  Frenchman,  and  every  Federalist  like  a  subject  of  King 
George.  If  you  happen  to  oppose  the  administration,  you 
most  go  regularly  to  the  shop  of  M.  Sansculotte,  before  whose 
door  is  a  flaring  liberty-pole,  painted  tricolor  and  surmounted 
with  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  and  have  your  hair  cut  d  la  Brutus ; 
your  pantaloons  must  fit  tight  to  the  leg  and  come  down  to 
your  yellow  top-boots,  or,  better  yet,  your  shoes.  If  you  per^ 
dst  in  wearing  breeches  and  silk  stockings  and  square-toed 
boots,  then  are  you  an  old  fogy  or  a  Federalist,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  and  must  inscribe  your  brass  buttons,  "  Long  live 
the  President." 

The  folly  of  the  French  dres^  was  a  source  of  never-ending 
amusement.  Satire,  raillery,  invective,  the  lamentations  of  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  the  exliortations  of  the  preacher, 
were  exhausted  in  vain.  Dress  became  every  season  more  and 
more  hideous,  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  more  and  more 
devoid  of  good  sense  hnd  good  taste.  Use  and  beauty  ceased 
to  be  combined.  The  pantaloons  of  a  beau  went  up  to  his 
arm-pits;  to  get  into  them  was  a  morning's  work,  and,  when  in, 
to  sit  down  was  impossible.     His  hat  was  too  small  to  contain 
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his  handbercluef,  and  was  not  expected  to  stay  on  his  head, 
llifi  hair  was  brushed  from  the  crown  of  his  head  toward  his 
forehead,  and  looked,  as  a  satirist  of  that  day  truly  said,  as  if 
he  had  been  fighting  an  old-faahioned  hnrricane  backwanL 
About  his  neck  was  a  spotted  linen  neckerchief ;  the  skirts  of 
his  green  coat  were  cut  away  to  a  mathematical  point  behind  j 
his  favorite  drink  was  brandy,  and  his  favorite  talk  of  the  last 
French  play.  Then  there  was  the  *'  dapper  beau,"  who  carried 
a  stick  much  too  short  to  reach  the  ground,  twisted  liis  BratllB* 
cropped  hair  into  curls,  and,  upon  the  very  crown  of  his  hfigid, 
wore  a  bat  of  a  snuff-box  sl^e.  But  the  politest  man  on  earth 
was  the  shopkccping  beau.  lie  would  jump  over  a  counter 
four  feet  high  to  pick  up  a  lady's  handkerchief,  made  the  hand- 
somest bows,  said  the  best  things,  and  could  talk  on  any  sub- 
ject, from  the  odor  of  a  roll  of  pomatum  to  the  vulgai-ity  of 
not  wearing  wigs. 

Even  these  absurdities  were  not  enough,  and,  when  ISOO 
began,  fashion  was  more  extravagant  stilL  Then  a  beau  was 
defined  as  anything  put  into  a  pair  of  pantaloons  with  a 
binding  sewed  round  the  top  and  called  a  vest.  The  ekirts 
of  the  coat  should  be  pared  away  to  the  width  of  a  hat-band, 
and  if  he  was  doomed  to  pass  his  time  in  the  house,  he  would 
require  a  lieavy  pair  of  round-toed  jack-boots  with  a  tassel 
before  and  behind.  These  provided,  lift  him,  said  the  sat- 
irist, lift  him  by  the  cape  of  the  coat,  pull  his  hair  over  his 
face,  lay  a  hat  on  his  forehead,  put  spectacles  on  his  noae, 
and  on  no  account  let  hia  hands  escape  from  the  pockets 
of  hia  pantaloons.  Women  were  thought  worse  than  llie 
men.  To  detemiine  the  style  of  their  drees,  Fashion,  De- 
cency, and  Heal  til,  the  statement  was,  ran  a  race.  Decency 
lost  her  spirits,  Health  was  bribed  by  a  qnack-doctor,  so  Fash- 
ion won. 

Such  must  drink  tea  in  the  alcoves,  the  arbors,  the  shady 
walks  of  Gray's  Garden*    They  must  visit  Bush  Ilill,  hear 


*  A  tmrcller  irho  visited  the  Garden  tn  1V94  "  ordered  eoffes,  whkb  I  «as 
informed  liiey  were  here  fatDous  for  serving  in  Btylc  I  took  t  raamoraadinB  of 
what  WHS  on  the  table;  viz.:  coffee,  cheese,  sweet  cakes,  hunp  hmt,  M|^, 
piclded  •UmoD,  butter,  crackers,  hatn,  cre«m,  and  bread."  Trarela  in  tii«  UoMed 
Sutes,  eta    Prieit,  p.  84. 
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the  music,  see  the  fireworks,  and  watch  the  huge  figure  walk 
about  the  grounds.*  For  them,  too,  were  the  Assembly  and 
the  play.  Tlie  Assembly-Room  was  at  Oellcr's  Tarem,  and 
made  one  of  the  eights  of  the  town.  The  length  was  sixty 
feet.  The  walls  were  papered  in  the  French  faeliion,  and 
adorned  with  Pantheon  figures,  festoons,  pilasterB,  and  groups 
of  antique  drawings.  Across  one  end  was  a  fine  music-galleiy. 
The  rules  of  the  Assembly  were  framed  and  hung  upon  the 
walL  The  paanagers  had  entire  control.  Without  their  leave, 
no  lady  could  quit  her  place  in  the  dance,  nor  dance  out  of  her 
set,  nor  could  she  complain  if  they  placed  strangers  or  brides  at 
the  head  of  the  dance.  The  ladies  were  to  rank  in  seta  and 
draw  for  places  as  they  entered  the  room.  Those  who  led 
might  call  the  dances  alternately.  When  each  set  had  danced 
a  country  dance,  a  cotiUion  might  be  had  if  eight  ladies  wished 
it.  Gentlemen  could  not  come  into  the  room  in  boots,  col- 
ored stockings,  or  undreas.f  At  Hanover  gentlemen  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  tlie  ball-room  "  without  breeches,"  or  to  dance 
"  without  coats." 

Equally  fine  in  its  decorations  was  the  theatre.  Trav- 
ellers were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fin- 
est house  was  at  Charleston,  $  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 
Bat  it  seems  to  have  been  at  Philadelphia.  Great  sums 
had  been  laid  oat  on  the  bxiilding.  Gilders  and  painters, 
freflcoers  and  carvers,  had  been  brought  from  England  to 
assist  in  the  decoration,  and,  mindful  of  the  opposition  once 
made  by  the  good  people  of  the  city,  the  managers  put  up 


*  A  female  iii^re  which,  after  proracnadiog  the  ^rdcn,  "  diMppeftred  as  by 
enehantinent."     Porcupine's  Gszott«,  Au|;uBt  12,  1797. 

f  An  ExoursioQ  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  etc.    Ilcnrjr  Wansey, 
pp.  119,  120. 

X  The  Charleston  theatre  is  dcecribed  in  the  General  Advertiser,  September  6, 

1792,    The  stage  was  fifty-six  feet  long,  the  front  circular,  and  provided  with 

I  thrve  rows  of  patent  laraps.     The  galleries  were  built  so  that  small  parties  could 

I  have  a  single  box.    Each  box  bad  a  window  and  a  Venetian  blind.    The  three 

I'tiers  of  boxes  were  decorated  with  thirty-nine  columns,  and  each  column  with  a 

f  gliM  chandelier  with  five  lights.    The  lower  tier  was  "  balnslercd  " ;  the  othcTB 

puwUed.     The  monldingn  and  projections  were  silvered.     Three  ventilators  were 

in  the  criling.     At  a  later  date  the  public  were  informed  that.,  "  Agreeable  to  the 

Tvf^ilation  of  the  City  Council,  no  people  of  color  will  be  admitted  to  any  part  of 

the  house."    South  Carolina  State  Gaxette,  November  10,  1795. 
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over  the  stage  the  words,  "  The  Eagle  enfiere  the  little  Binla 
to  sing."  *  One  who  saw  the  place  in  1794-  dedans  thai 
it  reminded  him  of  au  English  playhouEe.  The  scenee,  the 
plajs,  the  names  of  the  actore;  the  ladies,  in  small  hats  of 
checkered  straw,  or  with  hair  in  full  dress  or  put  up  in  the 
French  way,  or,  if  they  chanced  to  be  young,  arranged  in 
long  ringlets  that  hung  down  tlieir  backs ;  the  men»  in  round 
hats  and  silk-striped  coats  with  high  collars  of  English  make, 
might  well  have  produced  that  efiect.f  More  than  one 
of  the  players  had  often  been  seen  by  the  crowds  that  fre- 
quented the  Ilayniarket  Theatre  at  London.  Ko  aeaia  ven 
reserved.  No  tickets  were  sold  at  the  door.  No  progtwnmeB 
were  distributed.  No  ushers  were  present.  Gentlemen  who 
left  the  theatre  during  the  play,  to  drink  flip  at  a  nei^ 
boring  tavern,  were  given  printed  checks  a&  they  pMnd 
out  which,  if  tliey  came  back,  would  admit  them.  Out  of 
this  custom  grew  three  evils.  Some,  not  intending  to  re- 
turn, gave  away  their  checks  to  idle  boys  and  disorderly  per- 
sons, who  thus  gained  admittance  and  annoyed  the  audHenoe. 
Again,  crowds  of  half-grown  lads  hung  about  the  doors  and, 
as  every  one  came  out,  beset  him  with  demands  for  a  cheek. 
In  thia  way  the  tickets  passed  into  the  hands  of  oounterfeiten, 
and  were  sold  for  a  shilling  to  persons  of  low  cbanictcr.  All 
this,  the  proprietors  declared,  was  ruinous  to  good  morale,  and, 
in  a  public  appeal,  begged  theb  patrons  not  to  give  the  checkg 
to  loungers.  The  curtain  went  up  at  an  hour  when  the  men 
of  our  time  have  scarcely  returned  to  their  homes.  The  enter- 
tainment was  long  and  varied.  Pieces  now  thought  enough  for 
one  night's  amusement  were  then  commonly  followed  by  farce* 
and  comedies,  dances  and  tragedies,  songs,  pantomimes,  and  ac- 
robatic feats.  These  were  called  interlocutory  entertainments, 
and  came  in  between  the  acts  of  the  tragedy  or  before  and  jxiet 
after  the  farce.  Sometimes  the  jealousy  of  Othello  would  be 
relieved  by  the  New  Federal  Bow- Wow,  in  which  the  singer 
would  imitate  in  succession  the  surly  dog,  the  knowing  dog, 
the  king  dog,  the  sitting  dog,  the  barking  dog,  till  pit  and  gol- 


*  An  Excnralon  to  the  Diiit4Ml  Sutea  of  North  America,  eta 
p.  114. 

t  tbid.,  p.  lis. 
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lery  were  convulsed  with  langliter.*  Again  it  would  be  a  banjo 
dance,  or  a  hornpipe  bj  some  actress  of  note.  If  "  ^a  ira  "  were 
sung,  tho  Federalists  would  not  be  quiet  till  Yankee  Doodle 
was  given,  whereupon  the  gallery  would  join  in  the  choroB. 
On  particular  occasions  the  programme  would  be  made  to  suit 
the  day.  On  the  twentj-eecond  of  February,  1797,  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  at  Boston  made  a  great  display  of  iUuminationfl 
and  transparencies,  covered  tho  pit,  and  spread  a  fine  supper 
on  a  table  which  stretched  from  the  boxes  to  the  stage.  The 
Haymarket  Theatre,  not  to  be  outdone,  decorated  its  walls,  had 
an  ode  written  for  the  occasion,  and  played  the  tragedy  of 
Bunker  Hill.t  A.  few  months  later,  when,  after  many  triab, 
the  famous  ship  Constitution  left  her  ways,  the  evening  per- 
formance at  the  Haymarket  closed  with  "The  Launch,  or 
Huzza  for  the  Constitution,"  and  a  fine  representation  of  the 
ship.  X  As  much  as  three  thousand  dollars  are  known  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  scenery  of  a  single  piece.*  The  income 
of  a  single  night  reached  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  | 

When  the  season  was  over  in  the  cities,  the  players  wan- 
dered over  the  country  and  performed  in  the  large  towns. 
During  the  summer  of  1796  part  of  the  Old  American  Com- 
pany stopped  at  Newport.  But  they  were  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  people.  Few  went  to  see  them.  They  fell  into  debt,  and 
on  the  daj  of  the  last  performance  pnt  up  a  cry  for  help. 
Would  tho  people  of  Newport  take  into  their  kind,  generous, 
and  humane  consideration  the  sufferings  of  the  actors  ?  The 
business  during  the  whole  summer  had  been  p<y)r.  The 
weekly  outlay  had  not  l>een  met.  No  salaries  had  been  paid 
till  tho  great  nights  when  the  Providence  Company  came 
down.  Would  the  town,  therefore,  please  to  honor  and  pat- 
ronize their  last  play  ?  When  the  occasion  came  the  Beaux 
Stratagem,  the  Federal  Bow- Wow,  a  comic  opera  called  the 
Poor  Soldier,  a  hornpipe,  slack-rope  tumbling,  and  the  pan- 
tomime of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook,  were  all  performed.'^ 


♦  HuaachnsetU  Mercnry,  NorctnberS,  1797. 
f  Ibiii,  Febni«ry  24,  1797 

•  Aurora,  February  10,  1797. 

I  Oa  another  night  the  proceeds  were  $4(6. 

*  Newport  Mercury,  Sept«iiiber  6,  1790. 


t  Ibid.,  November  8, 1797. 
Boeton  Guette,  Jaiw  SB,  179l(. 
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The  Providence  Company  that  brought  the  great  nights  had 
long  been  playing  a  programme  quite  as  varied.  One 
was  Road  to  Ruin,  with  the  Grecian  Fabulist,  Bui 
at  Ye  AU,  and  a  mosical  piece,  the  Son-in-Law,  thrown  in.* 
On  another  evening  the  Midnight  Jlour,  and  Oscar  and  liid- 
vina,  a  drama  founded  on  Ossian's  Tale,  were  played.f  A 
third  company,  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia,  informed  the  ladiei 
and  gentlemen  of  Hartford  that  it  would  play  in  the  town  for 
one  night  only.  }  A  fourth  notified  the  people  of  Eaat  IIa^^ 
ford,  East  Windsor,  and  Glastonbury  that  it  had  come  to  Hart- 
ford, that  it  would  play  there,  and  had  contracted  with  the 
ferryman  to  attend  regularly  at  his  dock  when  the  play  wM 
done.* 

These  strolling  playera  met  at  best  with  poor  returns.  The 
theatre  was  looked  upon,  and  justly,  as  an  institution  of  ques- 
tionable mondity.  The  playhouse  was  not  then  the  quiet  and 
well-ordered  place  it  has  since  become.  Both  actors  and  audi- 
ence  took  Uberties  that  woxdd  now  be  thought  intolerable.  On 
one  occasion,  at  Ale-xandria,  whither  a  company  always  went 
in  racing  season,  some  of  the  players  forgot  their  parts.  They 
supplied  the  omissions  with  lines  of  their  own  compoeitioD^ 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recite  ribald  passaged.  There- 
upon they  were  threatened  with  a  pelting  of  oranges,  eggs, 
and  hard  apples.  |  At  another  time,  at  Richmond,  the  acton 
came  upon  the  stage  with  books  in  their  hands  and  read  their 
parts.  Some  ventured  to  appear  before  the  audience  in  a  state 
of  gross  intoxication.  Much  of  the  illusion  of  the  scenery,  it 
was  said,  was  yet  further  destroyed  by  the  voice  of  the  prompt- 
er, which  could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house.'^  From 
Charleston  came  complaints  of  the  misbehavior  of  the  young 
men.  They  would  enter  the  theatre  carrying  what  might  well 
be  called  bludgeons,  but  what  tliey  had  named  tippiee;,  would 
keep  up  an  incessant  rapping  on  the  seats,  and,  when  rtunon- 
Btrance  was  made,  had  been  known  to  declare  that  a  theatre, 


*  ProTidence  Guettc,  Aa^*t  «,  1796.  f  Fbid..  Beptenber  10.  TW«. 

I  Conaecticut  Coiirant,  Augtwl  7,  1797,  "  11>id..  August  14,  1797- 

I  Virginia  G&zette   and   Alexandrin  Adrertincr,  Aagtirt  6,  1790.      For  th« 
miuiBpcr'i  reply,  see  the  Guette  of  August  12,  1790. 

^  BichmoDd  and  Miuichcster  Adrertlier,  Norcmbcr  7,  1790. 
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like  a  tavern,  was  a  place  where  a  man,  having  paid  the  price 
of  admission,  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked.*  One  evening  a 
fight  took  place  in  the  galleiy.  The  play  was  instantly 
stopped,  the  offender  seized,  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  ex- 
posed to  pubhc  view.  The  performance  then  went  smooth- 
ly on  till  a  bottle  was  suddenly  flung  from  the  gallery  to 
the  pit.  This  was  too  moch.  The  men  in  the  pit  went  np 
into  the  gallery  in  a  body,  laid  hold  on  the  culprit,  dragged 
him  on  the  stage,  and  demanded  that  a  public  apology  should 
be  made.  He  refused,  and  was  at  once  driven  from  the 
house.f 

In  the  theatres  at  the  North  it  often  happened  that,  the 
moment  a  well-dressed  man  entered  the  pit,  he  at  once  became 
a  mark  for  the  wit  and  insolence  of  the  men  in  the  gallery. 
They  would  begin  by  calling  on  him  to  doff  his  hat  in  mark  of 
inferiority,  for  the  custom  of  wearing  hats  in  the  theatre  was 
universal.  If  he  obeyed,  he  was  loudly  hissed  and  troubled  no 
more.  If  he  refused,  abuse,  oaths,  and  indecent  remarks  were 
poured  out  upon  him.  lie  was  spit  at,  pelted  with  pears,  ap- 
ples, sticks,  stones,  and  empty  bottles  till  he  left  the  house. 
As  "the  blades  in  the  gallery"  were  poor  marksmen,  the 
neighbors  of  the  man  aimed  at  were  the  chief  sufferers.  ^  On 
one  occasion  the  orchestra  was  put  to  flight  and  some  instru- 
ments broken.  Then  the  manager  came  on  the  stage  and 
begged  "the  men  in  the  gallery  to  be  quiet;  if  they  were 
not,  he  should  be  compelled  during  all  future  performances 
to  keep  the  gallery  shut." 

Admittance  to  such  performances  was  quite  as  costly  then 
as  at  present.  The  mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  supported 
amneements  of  a  cheaper  kind.  Every  year,  as  soon  as  tlie 
poet-roads  were  fit  to  be  used,  a  score  of  showmen  and  acro- 
bats, magicians,  and  natural  philosophers,  came  up  from  the 
South.  They  wandered  from  town  to  town,  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  tavern,  hired  a  room,  charged  a  small  simii  for  admission, 

*  Dblly  Evening  Gssette  and  Charleston  Tea-Table  Companion,  Febniarf  14, 
1795. 

t  Ibii!.,  February  14,  1T06.  On  one  of  the  handbills  "  Tbc  manager  requeata 
that  no  gcntlcnaan  will  atnokc  in  the  boxes  or  pit."  Columbian  Detald  or  Nov 
Dally  AdvprtLwr,  May  S,  lt96. 

X  General  Adveriiser,  October  26,  ll9i. 
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and  drew  all  the  farmerB  for  miles  around.     One  had  a  lion,* 
another  an  ostrich,!  another  a  cassowary,  another  a  learned  pig,^I 
another  a  dwai'f,  another  a  bufialo,*  another  the  firt^t  Afric 
elephant  that  ever  was  seen  in  the  United  States,    The  creatt 
danced  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  drew  corks,  ate,  as  the  handhill*  «et1 
forth,  ninety  pounds  of  food  and  drank  half  a  barrel  of  water 
each  day.  {|     There  were  waz-figuroB  and  musical  clocks,  and 
"  thunder-houses"-^  and  automatons  without  number.^    Any 
man  who  could  perform  a  striking  experiment  in  physics,  who, 
knew  enough  of  "  catoptricH "  to  make  a  "  peneti-ating  spy* 
glass  "  or  a  "  shade,"  who  had  acquired  knowledge  enough 
electricity  to  build  a  '*  thunder-house  "  or  construct  an  ^  clei^i 
trical  and  perpetual  lamp,"  X  wa^  sure  of  a  large  and  attentii 
audience.    Parties  of  pleasure  would  be  made  up,  and  peoplt 
go  in  scores  to  behold  the  wonders  provided  for  their  aiuQ.<)iy>'' 
ment  by  Seignior  Falconi,  or  Seignior  Cressini,  or  Seignior 
Jonalty.      Gases  were  exploded  by  electricity;    men  were 
"  electrified  "  ;  sea-iighta  were  represented  by  "  shades  "  ;  aa- 
tomatons  were  made  to  perform-    Now  the  subject  wis  tho 
conflict  of  the  Salamander  and  the  Butterfly,  which  took  ])lAe^ 
it  was  boastfully  said,  in  a  pool  of  real  fire ;  X  now  the  fignroi 
were  Citizen  Sans  Culotte  and  Mr.  Aristocrat ;  J  now  they 

*  Impartial  Herald  (NewburTport),  Haj  19,  1796, 
t  VirginJm  Argus,  Noverabor  IB,  1799.     Aurora,  Norcmber  10,  1T85. 
X  Porcupinc'B  Gazette,  January  10,  1797. 

*  Baltimore  Daily  Repository,  February  7,  1798.     City  Gaxetle  and  Dailj  Ait 
TOrtJaer  (Charleston),  January  7,  1797. 

I  Eastern  Herald,  Hay  2, 1796.     MaEisacbusctta  Uercury,  October  84, 1797. 

^  Columbian  Mirror,  April  30,  179B. 

^  At  an  exhibition  at  Lee's  CofTee-Houae,  at  Hartford,  the  antomatio  fig 
were:  A  Butcher  slaying  an  Oi;  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist;  a  Oaiiaf7>.BM 
whistling  Tunca ;  a  Prusxinn  Huzzar ;  a  Chimncy-Sweep ;  a  BuU&Bch  ODd  Ctaarj-^ 
Bird  "  singing  as  natural  a*  life."     Connecticut  Courant,  August  7.  1797. 

J  Connecticut  Gazette,  November  B,  1796. 

J  A  long  description,  with  a  wood.cut,  appeora  In  Araerioan  Daily  XinrtSter, 
September  11,  1795. 

}  Citizen  Sans  Culotte  and  Mr.  Aristoemt  were  two  liff^iae  flgorea,  wUeb, 
when  wound  up,  turned  Bomersanlta,  danced  to  music,  saluted  Iha  amptay,  i 
disappeared.     Mr.  Aristocrat  could  never  be  made  to  dance  the  Garmagnoltt,  i 
to  make  any  move  when  "  0,a  ir»"  was  played.     When  the  Frunch  exeit«mcot  i 
1794  was  at  its  height,  the  fibres  were  ezhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  tha 
of  tfr.  Poor's  Academy,  a  famous  school  for  girls.    The  school  waa  at  9  Cbenj 
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were  Mr.  Aristocrat,  Mr.  Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Moderate; 
again  they  were  Citizen  Democrat,  Mr.  Aristocrat,  and  JVIiss 
Modem,  a  young  woman  from  Boston ;  now  the  French  king 
was  guiUotined  in  an  automaton,  to  the  delight  of  those  that 
came  to  the  showman's  room  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night,*  But  the  greatest  automaton  of  all  was  the  In- 
dian Chief.  Till  the  chess-player  appeared,  his  equal  waa  not 
seen,  2sor  should  the  name  of  a  Frenchmim  who  diverted 
the  multitude  be  forgotten.  Did  he  live  in  our  time  he  would 
be  knowT)  as  an  aeronaut.  But,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
day,  Blanchard  was  described  as  a  man  who  experimented  in 
aerostatics.     When  the  balloon  was  still  a  new  invention  he 

Alley,  betweea  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  "near  the  sign  o(  the  white  Umb." 
For  some  account  of  the  figures,  see  Americim  Doily  Advertiser,  Uarch  10,  17M. 
*  The  sdverUsemoBt  is  worth  citing  in  full  u  a  specimen  of  iu  kind: 

EXHIBITION 

Of  Fi^irei  in  ConipofUion  at  FitU  Length 

(Comer  of  Second  and  CallowhiU  Streets), 

— At  the  Sign  of  the  Black  Bear — 

LATE  King  of  France,  together  with  his  Queen,  taking  her  lost  Farewell  of  him 

in  the  Temple  the  day  preceding  his  execution.    The  whole  is  a  striking  likeness, 

in  fall  stature,  and  dressed  as  they  were  at  the  time. 

The  King  is  represented  standing,  his  Queen  on  her  knees  by  his  right  aide, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  ready  to  faint,  the  King  looking  tenderly  at  her. 

Second  a  the  ScafTold  on  which  he  was  cxceiited,  whereon  the  King  stands  in 
full  view  of  the  Guillotine ;  before  him  is  a  Priest  on  his  knees  with  a  Crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  Pmyer-Book  in  the  other ;  on  the  side  of  the  Guillotine  standi 
the  executioner  prepared  to  do  his  duly. 

When  the  first  !<ignal  is  given  the  Priest  rises  on  his  feet, .the  King  lays  him- 
self on  the  block,  where  he  is  sccircd  ;  the  executioner  then  turns  and  prepares 
to  do  his  duty ;  and,  when  the  second  itignal  is  given,  the  executioner  drops  the 
knife  and  aercrs  the  head  from  the  body  in  one  second  ;  the  head  falls  in  a  bas- 
ket, and  the  lips,  which  arc  first  red,  tarn  blue  ;  the  whole  is  performed  to  the  life 
by  an  invisible  machine  without  any  perceivable  assistance. 

Made  bff  the  /ir«<  Italian  Artitt  of  the  Ncant  of 

COLFMBA. 

The  workmanship  haa  been  admired  by  the  most  professed  judges  wherever  it 
has  been  seen. 

•»•  The  proprietors  hnmbly  hope  for  the  Cfnoouragcment  of  the  public,  as 
nothing  «ha11  bo  wanting  on  their  part  to  tender  the  exhibition  pUaiiitg  Ukd  m<- 
Ufaetorjf  to  their  patrons. 

/Vj(t,  St.     CMhlren,  ht^f  price. 

To  be  Men  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  tmiil  9  at  night  Daily  Advertiser, 
November  SI,  1784. 
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had  gained  fame  as  a  daring  voyager,  Lad  made  manj  aaoen- 
eions  in  France,  had  crossed  the  English  Channel  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  had  come  to  America  in  1792,  bringing  with  him  a 
parachute,  a  balloon,  four  thousand  two  hundred  poiisdfl  of 
vitriolic  acid,  and  had  informed  the  pubhc  that  he  would  go 
up,  God  willing,  from  the  prison-yard  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
ninth  of  January,  1793.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  on  the 
propriety  of  men  and  women  of  decent  character  attending  at 
the  prigon ;  but  they  were  speedily  removed,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  half  the  city  was  there.  On  that  day  no  bufiineiB 
was  done,  no  trades  were  made,  no  shops  were  open,  till  the 
balloon  was  lost  to  sight.  From  sunrise  tUl  ten  in  the  forenoon 
cannon  were  dischai'ged  incessantly.  At  nine  the  inflation  be- 
began.  The  bag  was  of  green  taffeta ;  the  "  gaz "  was  that 
which  is  produced  when  vitriolic  acid  is  mingled  with  iron 
chips.  At  ten  Blanchard  stepped  into  the  car,  received  * 
paper  from  Washington,  threw  out  the  ballast,  and  was  soon 
beyond  reach  of  the  shouts  that  came  up  from  the  multitude 
that  covered  the  vacant  lots  and  housetops  of  the  city  and 
stood  upon  the  hills  for  miles  around.  Many  gfillo{)ed  down 
the  Point  road  in  hope  of  overtaking  him;  but  they  soon 
came  back,  declaring  that  the  balloon  was  out  of  sight  At 
seven  in  the  evening  he  was  once  more  in  tlie  city,  paying  his 
respects  to  the  President.  The  experiment  was  pronounced  a 
complete  success.  All  manner  of  uses  to  which  the  balloon 
might  be  put  were  suggested,  both  in  jestf  and  caruest.  At 
Philadelphia  money  was  raised  to  pay  liock  tlie  four  hundred 
guineas  the  experiment  had  cost,  if  From  New  York  came  a 
request  that  M.  Blanchard  would  make  a  second  ascent  from 
the  Battery  Park.^     He  declined,  made  haste  to  put  ap  a 


•  Indopendcnl  Gazetteer,  January  12,  1798. 

f  "  Grand  Blanchard,  lorsquc  tu  voleras  daiu  let  tiM, 

Yn  annonccr  aiix  planettca  dc  runlvere 

Que  le  Fran(;'ot8  ont  vamca  leura  enncmis  inlAiienri, 

Leur  intrepidity  ii  cxpuls6  lea  ezt^rioure ; 

Pdn^tre  dnns  I'Olvnipe,  et  dit  k  toua  lea  di«ttx, 

Que  lofl  Franfoin  ont  tt6  les  rictoricux; 

Prie  Hars  que  lea  annc»  de  la  France 

Ne  loiaae  ftux  tirans  aucune  Mpdrance." 
X  Independent  Gazetteer,  January  26,  1703.  *  Ibid.,  Uveh  2,  ITOt.' 
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huge  rotunda  in  the  rear  of  Governor  Mifflin's  house,  and 
there  for  a  time  exhibited  the  balloon.*  But  trouble  soon 
overwhelmed  him.  The  boys  stoned  his  balloon,  and  it  col- 
lapsed.f  Thou  he  exhibited  a  parachute :}:  at  Ricketta's  Circus 
on  Market  street,  and  a  carriage  dj-agged  by  an  automatic 
eagle  at  his  rotunda  on  Chestnut  street.'*  But  the  town  gave 
him  small  support.  He  fell  -into  debt,  his  property  went  to 
other  hands,  and  for  many  years  the  coimtry  heard  no  more 
of  parachutes  and  balloons. 

In  the  museums  was  gathered  material  which  did  much 
for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Columbian  wsis  at  Bos- 
ton- A  second  was  in  an  empty  room  in  the  garret  of  the 
State-House  at  Hartford.  Another  was  in  the  City  Hall  at 
New  York.  The  best  was  that  of  Mr.  Peale,  at  Philadelphia, 
There  were  a  mammoth's  tooth  from  the  Ohio,  and  a  woman's 
ehoe  from  Canton ;  nests  of  the  kind  used  to  make  soup  of, 
and  a  Chinese  fan  six  feet  long;  bits  of  asbestos,  belts  of 
wampum,  stuffed  birds,  and  feathers  from  the  Friendly  Isles ; 
scalps,  tomahawks,  and  long  lines  of  portraits  of  great  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  To  visit  the  museum,  to  wander 
through  the  rooms,  play  upon  the  organ,  examine  the  rude 
electrical  machine,  and  have  a  profile  drawn  by  the  physiog- 
notrace,  were  pleasures  from  which  no  stranger  in  the  city  ever 
abstaincfL  There,  too,  was  the  circus  where  Mr.  Ricketts  de- 
lighted his  audience  with  Gilpin's  ride,  or,  mounted  on  the 
bare  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  danced  a  hompii>e,  or  went 
through  the  exercises  of  the  manual  of  arms. 

From  sights  such  as  these  the  countrymen  went  back  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  festivities  of  the  rural  towns.  If  they  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  live  to  the  westward  of  the  city,  the  road 
commonly  taken  was  the  Lancaster  pike.     Running  out  from 

•  InJependent  Gazetteer,  January  26,  1793. 

f  See  his  singular  letter  in  American  Daily  Advprtincr,  May  29,  1703. 

{  Inde[jendeat  Gazetteer,  June  8,  179-3  ;  also,  The  Courier,  November  i,  170B. 

•  In  the  advertiaement  of  this  exhibition  appears  the  request  that  "  Gcnlle- 
inen  having  dojfs  occoMomed  to  the  chase  will  please  not  brini;  them,  as  experi- 
ence haa  shown  tliey  may  be  very  dangerous  to  the  Eagle."  Ibid.,  Anpust  24, 1798. 
Blanohard  was  the  first  of  sensational  advertisers.  ITe  carried  on  imaginary  cor> 
respondcnees  in  the  newspapers,  made  his  prirate  affairs  public,  and  put  a  foe- 
lintih  of  bis  signatare  at  the  end  of  his  letters  that  appeared  in  print. 
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Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  it  waa,  by  the  testimony  of  all  trav- 
ellers, the  finest  piece  of  highway  in  the  United  States.*    In 
1792,  when  the  desire  to  speculate  was  rife  in  the  land,  a  nam-  j 
ber  of  gentlemen  organized  a  company  to  build  the  tttad. 
The  charter  was  socored,  the  books  were  opened,  and  in  ten 
days  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  aeventy-fivo  subacribers 
put  down  their  names  for  stock.     Thi£  was  more  than  the 
law  allowed.    The  names  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  lottery- 
wheel,  six  hundred  drawn  in  the  most  impai-tial  manner,  and, 
with  their  subscriptions,  the  work  waa  begun.     But  of  rood- 
making  the  Americana  of  that  day  knew  nothing.     When  the  ' 
land  had  been  condemned,  when  the  trees  had  been  felled,  and 
the  road-bed  made  ready,  the  largest  stones  and  boulders  that^ 
could  be  found  were  dragged  and  rolled  upon  it.     Earth  and ' 
gravel  were  then  thrown  on,  and  the  work  pronounced  oom> 
plete.    But,  when  the  heavy  rains  came,  the  errors  of  the  road- 
makers  were  plain  to  all.    Great  holes  appeared  on  every  die. 
Huge  stones  protruded  from  the  track,  and,  as  the  horses  stum- 
bled and  floundered  along  it,  numbers  of  them  sank  to  tbeirj 
knees  between  the  boulders,  and  were  drawn  out  with  broken 
legs.     In  this  strait  an  Englishman,  who  had  seen  many  a  road , 
built  on  the  Macadam  plan,  offered  to  Tmdertake  the  work.  Tho 
company  consented,  and  the  road  became  the  first  turnpike  in  [ 
the  United  States. 

This  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  awaken  opposition  and 
alarm.  That  a  company  of  private  citizens  should  have  au- 
thority to  take  land  against  tlie  will  of  its  owners ;  that  they 
should  have  a  right  to  send  a  band  of  surveyors  over  the  fanna  < 
of  their  neighbors  to  mark  down  a  turnpike  wherever  seemed 
most  fit,  through  the  barn-yards,  or  the  wheat -fields,  or  the 
orchards ;  an«l  tliat,  when  it  was  built,  tliey  should  forbid  the 
men  whose  land  they  had  seized  to  drive  so  much  as  a  lame  i 
horse  over  tho  road  till  a  toll  had  been  paid,  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  a  most  dangerous  grant  of  power.     The  mal- 

•  "There  !«,  at  present"  (1796),  "bnt  one  turnpike-road  on  the  continent, 
which  U  between  Lancaster  and  riiiladclphia,  &  distance  of  siitf-iii  milps,  and  is 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  :  it  Is  paT<-d  with  «tone  tho  whole  wnj,  and  orcrlaiii  with 
gravel,  so  that  it  is  never  ob.struct«d  during;  the  most  severe  season."  Jonraol  ot{ 
a  Tour  in  Cnsetlled  Part*  of  North  America  in  1796  and  n<'T  F-^ncig 
p.  107. 
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contents,  therefore,  held  a  meeting,  one  day  in  May,  1793,  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern.  Some  came  to  it  because  they 
felt  aggrieved  that  the  company  had  not  bought  strips  of  their 
lands,  or  given  them  work  to  do  upon  the  road.  Some  had 
farma  near  Philadelpliia.  These  feared  tliat  a  good  highway  to 
Lancaster  would  enable  farmers  twenty  miles  away  to  compete 
with  them  in  Market  street  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of 
each  week.  The  chairman  of  the  gathering  was  George  Logan. 
The  meeting  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  Legia- 
lature  for  chartering  the  company.  The  chairman,  \vith  on© 
to  assist  him,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  people.  Acts  to  in* 
corporate  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  give  them  power  to  violate 
property  by  digging  canals  and  building  turnpikes  were,  the 
resolutiona  declared,  unjust  and  dangerous  to  the  lights  of  the 
people.  The  justification  of  th^e  unprecedented  laws  was,  the 
address  set  forth,  public  good.  This  was  pretence.  The  com- 
pany had  notlung  of  the  kiud  in  view.  Sordid  motives  of  pri- 
vate emolument  were  its  only  guide.  The  weakness  of  the 
legislators  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  such  tricks 
was  pitiable.  But  the  artifices  of  those  who  secured  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  laws  were  to  be  viewed  with  indignation  and  alarm. 
The  Legislature  was  intinisted  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  peo- 
ple, with  the  duty  of  protecting  them,  their  property,  and  their 
lives.  Did  the  duty  of  protecting  give  the  right  to  take  away 
the  property  of  one  man  and  bestow  it  on  another  ?  The  ad- 
dress closed  with  citations  from  Burlaiuaqui,  from  Blackstone, 
and  the  Laws  of  Edward  III. 

The  next  day  a  sharp  reply  was  published.  The  movers 
of  the  enterprise,  the  answer  said,  well  knew  that  J^nture  had 
placed  great  obstacles  in  their  way.  They  expected  the  nov' 
elty  of  the  work  would  create  more.  But  they  had  never  for 
a  moment  believed  they  would  be  opposed  and  hindered  by  the 
very  men  for  whom  they  were  doing  so  much.  They  had,  in- 
deed, seen  Doctor  Logan  hunying  through  the  coimtry,  like  a 
Bedlamite  escaped  from  a  cell,  brawling  in  the  taverns,  vilify- 
ing congressmen,  posting  up  handbills  with  the  specious  words 
Liljerty,  Property,  and  No  Excise,  and  seeking,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Li  all  this 
he  had  been  acting  as  a  private  man.    Now,  however,  he  wa3 
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transformed  into  the  chairman  of  a  meeting,  and  assisted  bj 
one  Edward  Heston.  It  was  easy  to  eee  why  Heston  vw 
present.  He  had  long  given  the  company  a  warm  snpiKtrt,  bad 
Bold  it  some  of  his  land,  and  had  served  it  as  an  overseer  of  the 
worlc  at  one  dollar  a  day.  But,  finding  he  was  about  to  be  dk- 
charged,  he  had  resigned,  and  was  taking  his  revenge  in  oppo- 
eition.  That  the  Legislature  had  incorporated  a  few  rich  men 
was  not  true.  No  set  of  men  in  jiarticular  had  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  books  of  the  company  had  been  open  to  the  public. 
Any  one  might  have  subscribed.  Half  the  stock  issued  was,  in 
fact,  held  by  the  farmers  of  Chester  and  Lancaster.  As  to  the 
arguments  from  Blackstone,  they  were  valueless.  The  Doctor 
h.id  taken  a  sentence  here  and  another  there,  and  tacked  them 
together.  If  he  read  Van  Swieten  in  the  same  way,  he  would 
some  day  be  prescribing  fish-hooks,  instead  of  rhubarb  and  calo- 
mel, for  a  child  with  worms.  In  one  part  of  the  New  Teetir 
ment  were  the  words,  "  Judas  went  and  hanged  him-self."  In 
another, "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  Let  tlie  Doctor  join  these 
two  eentences,  and  then  follow  the  advice  they  contained.* 

Despite  the  opposition,  the  road-building  went  on,  and  more 
than  one  man  who  came  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern  in 
1793  lived  to  see  the  Lancaster  turnpike  the  pride  of  the  whole 
State.  To  this  day,  in  every  town  along  the  route,  old  men 
may  be  found  who  delight  to  recall  tlie  times  when  the  pike 
was  in  its  prime,  when  trade  was  brisk,  when  tavem-koepera 
grew  rich,  wlien  the  huge  sheds  were  crowded  with  the  finest 
of  horses,  and  when  thousands  of  Conestoga  wagons  went  into 
Philadelpliia  each  week  creaking  under  the  yield  of  the  dairy 
and  the  produce  of  the  famous  Pennsylvania  farms. 

Nor  was  the  reputation  of  the  farms  undeserved.  Many 
of  the  settlers  in  the  four  counties  through  which  the  road  ran 
were  Germans,  and  wherever  a  German  farmer  lived  there  were 
industry,  order,  and  thrift.  The  size  of  the  bams,  the  height 
of  the  fences,  the  well-kept  wheat-fields  and  orcliards,  marked 
off  the  domain  of  such  a  farmer  from  the  lands  of  his  shiftless 
Irish  neighbors.  His  ancestor  might,  perhaps,  have  left  a 
home  in  Alsace  or  Swaljia,  Saxony  or  the  Palatinate,  a  well- 

*  American  DmIj  .^dreiiiRer,  May  21V,  1763.    For  tbe  replies  of  Loc&a  Asd 
Beaton,  sec  Ui«  Advertuer  of  Hay  80,  1798. 
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t<Hlo  man.  But  he  was  sure,  ere  he  reached  Philadelphia,  to 
be  reduced  to  a  Btate  of  beggary  and  wjint.  Ship-captaine  and 
Bhip-owners,  sailors  and  passengers,  rifled  his  chests  and  robbed 
him  of  his  money  and  his  goods.  Then,  with  no  more  worldly 
poaeessions  than  the  clothes  he  had  on  his  back,  and  the  few 
colub  and  the  copy  of  the  Ileidelbei^  Catechism,  or  Luther's 
Catechism,  or  Amdt's  Wahres  Christenthum,  he  had  in  his 
pockets,  he  was  at  liberty  to  earn  the  best  Uving  he  could, 
save  a  few  pounds,  buy  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  forest-land, 
make  a  clearing,  and  begin  to  farm.  Tlio  underbrush  he 
grubbed.  The  trees  he  cut  do^vn,  and,  wheji  he  had  burned 
them  into  convenient  lengths,  his  neighliors  came  in  to  drink 
brount-wein  and  help  him  log-roU.  It  was  long  before  his 
house  was  anything  better  than  a  well-built  cabiu  of  logs.  In 
it  he  lived  in  the  simplest  manner  with  the  strictest  econo- 
my. He  came  from  a  land  where  wood  was  dear.  The  huge 
open  fireplace,  the  glory  of  a  New  England  kitchen,  seemed, 
therefore,  to  him  to  produce  a  shameful  waste  of  fuel  His 
rooms  were  warmed  and  his  food  was  cooked  by  the  fire  in  a 
ten-plate  iron  stove  which  sent  the  smoke  and  gases  up  the  flue 
of  a  solitary  chimney  that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  house.* 
His  food  was  chiefly  pork  and  rye,  onions  and  sauerkraut, 
milk  and  cheese,  turnips  and  Indian  com.  Sometimes  fresh 
meat  was  added.  But  no  beeves  nor  sheep  were  slaughtered 
till  every  part  of  the  carcass  had  been  disposed  of  among  the 
families  on  the  neighboring  faruis.f  "With  this  exception, 
everything  he  ate  grew  uix>n  his  own  land.  Everything  he 
wore  was  made  under  his  own  roof.  The  good  wife  and  her 
daugbtt-rs  cultivated  the  garden-patch  that  lay  near  the  house, 
trained  the  honeysuckles  that  shaded  the  door,  spun  the  flax 
and  woollen  yam,  worked  the  loom,  made  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter, and,  when  harvest  came,  toiled  with  the  sickle  in  the  field. 
If  he  had  a  servant  on  the  farm,  the  man  or  woman  was  a  re- 
demptioner. 


*  Schoeprs  Reisc  durch  Pcnnaylvanicii,  1783,  p.  186. 

f  "  I  naked  him  wbcro  he  purchased  hiiS  nic-nt  .lie  stxya, '  When  &  farmer  kills 
boef,  mutton,  or  real,  be  adrertises  bis  neighbors,  who  Uko  wtiat  Ibey  clioose,  and 
b«  sella  the  remainder.' "  New  Trareb  in  the  United  States  of  America.  De 
WairlDe,  p.  264. 
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In  ISOO  a  rcdemptioner  was  always  a  person  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  who,  for  transportation  to  the  United  States,  will- 
ingly became  a  slave.  The  time,  the  conditions,  the  recom- 
pense  of  the  bondage,  were  fully  expressed  in  the  contract,  and 
the  contnict  placed  on  record.*  Ship-captains  and  Bhip-agents 
would  rarely  accept  a  shorter  term  of  service  than  three  yean. 
The  redemptioners  would  rarely  give  more  than  eiglit ;  Etipu- 
Iflted  for  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  apparel,  and  the  cnstomary 
freedom  suits  when  their  time  was  out.  One  of  their  eoits 
must  be  new,  or  ten  pounds  currency  be  given  in  its  stead. 
Twenty  pounds  one-and-six  was  the  price  for  which  a  rcdemp- 
tioner sold,  whether  man  or  woman,  whether  the  time  of  eer* 
vice  was  long  or  short.  Children  brought  eight  to  ten  pounds,  I 
were  to  have  at  least  one  quarter  at  some  day  or  night  Bcbool,  > 
were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and,  occasionally,  eoTue  j 
trade.f  The  whole  relation  of  master  to  servant  was  prescribed 
by  law.  No  rcdemptioner  could  be  sold  and  sent  out  of  Penn- 
gylviuiia  tUl  he  and  two  justices  of  the  peace  had  given  their  ' 
consent.  None  could  be  assigned  out  of  the  county  where  eei^ 
vice  began  till  the  servant  and  one  justice  approved-  SlioiiM 
be  labor  faithfully  and  well  for  four  years,  he  was,  when  hi« 
service  ended,  to  receive  from  the  master  or  the  mistress  two 
complete  suits  of  clothes,  a  gmbbing-hoe,  a  weeding-hoe,  and  a 
new  axe.  For  each  day  he  absented  himself  fr<.)m  labor  with- 
out his  master's  leave,  five  days  were  to  be  added  to  bis  icr 
vico-time.     If  he  married  without  permissioD,  he  must  mm 

•  The  l&ngiiage  of  the  contract  was: 

*'  This  Indenture,  wade  ibe day  of ,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord 

thousand  veren  hundred  and  . . . .,  between of  the  one  part  and 

of  the  other  part,  icilnctiiet\  that  the  aaid doth  hereby  ooTcnanl,  pnxa«1 

ise,  and  gnnt  to  and  nith  the  said ,  executora,  administrator*,  and  «- 

si^g,  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  until  the  first  and  nest  arrival  at 

in  America,  and  after,  for,  and  during  the  term  of  . years  to  bcttb  in  Msebl 

serriee  and  employment  as  the  said or assign,  shall  tber*  i 

ploy ,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  In  the  like  kind.     In  e 

aidemtion  whereof  the  «ald doth  hereby  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  j 

Mid to  pay  for passage,  and  to  find  and  allow mcAt,  ] 

drink,  apparel,  and  lodging,  with  other  necessaries,  during  the  said  term,  sad  M 
the  end  uf  the  »aid  term  to  pay  unto  ....  the  n«n«l  allnwanoc,  according  10  thft 
customs  of  the  country  in  kind.     In  witness  whereof,"  etc. 

+  Registry  of  the  Eedcmptionerg,  1785-1817,  in  Pcnnf^Irania  Hiato 
oiety. 
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an  additional  year.  If  be  ran  away,  any  one  who  hid  hira  or 
fed  hiiu  or  gave  him  keep  for  four-and-twenty  hcuirs,  without 
Bending  word  to  a  justice,  was  liable  to  a  line  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  each  day.  To  ajjprehend  him  was  a  meritorious  act, 
and  rewarded  with  ten  shillings  if  he  were  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  twenty  sliillings  if  the  distance  were  greater.  To 
bay  of  liim,  to  trade  with  him,  to  sell  to  him,  unless  the  mas- 
ter first  approved,  was  an  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
punishable  by  fine. 

Save  so  far  as  these  laws  hindered,  the  sliip-eaptains  were 
free  to  do  with  their  bondsmen  what  they  pleased.  They 
ported  husband  from  wife ;  they  separated  children  from  pa- 
rents ;  nay,  one  brute,  when  the  yoUow  fever  was  devastating 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  shocked  the  people  of  Chester  by  sailing 
up  the  Delaware  with  a  cargo  of  redemptioners,  and  seeking  to 
Bell  them  as  nurses  to  the  sicL 

Among  the  Germans,  as  among  farmers  of  all  sorts,  agri- 
culture was  believed  to  be  much  affected  by  the  moon.  Grain 
should  not  be  sown,  oreliarda  should  not  be  pruned,  reaping 
should  not  begin,  tiU  the  proper  moon  had  reached  its  proper 
quarter  and  appearance.  \Yhether  it  lay  upon  its  back  or 
stood  upon  its  horn,  whether  it  gave  promise  of  drought  or 
rain,  were  aU  matters  of  deep  concern.  When  at  last  the  crope 
had  l>een  gathered,  the  labor  of  transporting  them  began. 
Then  the  great  wagons  were  brought  from  under  the  shed, 
and,  while  the  men  put  on  the  load,  the  women  made  ready 
the  provisions  for  the  whole  trip.  The  capacity  of  the  vehi- 
des  was  often  four  tons.  Their  covers  of  linen  were  high  at 
each  end  and  low  in  the  middle.  Their  wheels  were  at  times 
fiftc*<ni  inches  wide.  The  horses  that  tugged  them  tlirough 
the  mire  of  the  country  roads  were  of  the  far-famed  Conestoga 
breed.  These  creatures  were  of  Englitih  origin.  Some  emi- 
grants who  settled  in  Chester  coimty  brought  a  few  horses 
with  them.  From  the  English  in  turn  the  Swiss  Mennonitea 
obtained  that  stock  which,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pequea  and 
along  the  banks  of  Conestoga  Creek,  they  brought  to  a  high 
Btate  of  perfection.  The  horse  and  the  ox  were  the  only 
draught  animak  in  general  use.    The  mule  was  almost  unused. 

Cwelve  years  had  not  passed  since  the  first  pair  of  jacks  in 
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America  landed  at  Portsmoath,  in  New  Hampsliiro.  T!>e 
Kjiig  of  Spain  liad  sent  them  to  Washington,  that  males  might 
be  bred  at  Mount  Vernon,*  In  a  few  years  the  progeny  of 
"  Royal  Gift "  was  scattered  over  the  plantations  of  northern 
Virginia, t  and  regulai-ly  offered  for  sale  on  the  race-conrse  at 
Annapolis.  ^  Other  jacks  were  afterward  imported  from 
Spain  *  by  numbers  of  breeders,  and  finally  great  cargoes  of 
mules.  S  Yet  the  animals  were  little  used  north  of  die  Vir- 
ginia line.'*'  In  every  State  the  nmnber  of  farmers  who  had 
ever  in  their  lives  beheld  a  mule  was  extremely  small 
Through  the  wliole  fanning  region  of  New  England  and  New 
York  ox-carto  and  ox-sleds  were  oftener  met  with  than  hones 
and  wagons.  There  most  of  the  vehicles  went  npon  two 
wheels.  Only  in  the  large  towns  were  chariotees  and  coacbeefli 
gigs,  carriages,  and  stage-coaches  to  be  seen. 

The  stage-coach  was  little  better  than  a  huge  covered  box 
mounted  on  springe.  It  had  neither  glass  windows,  nor  door, 
nor  steps,  nor  closed  sides.  The  roof  was  upheld  by  eight 
posts  which  rose  from  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  body 
was  common]}'  breajst-liigh.  From  the  top  were  hung  curtains 
of  leather,  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  day  was  fine,  and  let 
down  and  buttoned  when  rainy  and  cold.  "Within  were  four 
seats.  Without  was  the  baggage.^  Fourteen  pounds  oi  lug- 
gage were  allowed  to  bo  carried  free  by  each  passenger.  But 
if  his  portmanteau  or  his  brass-n ail-studded  hair  trunk  weired 

*  Sec  the  letter  of  Washington  to  Count  de  Florida  Bltnca,  Deonnlicr  11^ 
1796. 

f  Maryland  Gazette,  April  21,  1700. 
X  IWd.,  September  19  iind  26,  IVOS. 

*  Ibid.,  November  B,  179B ;  alM  June  2.  1790. 

I  See  an  oiter  to  delicer  sixty  or  seventy  ia  Oostoa  tea  days  after  conttsd 
Independent  Chronicle,  June  13,  1790, 

^  Noticca  of  mules  lost  or  for  sale,  or  of  Jacks  to  coT-er,  appear  from  timfl  to 
time  after  I79fi  in  the  newspapers  In  rarioas  parts  nf  the  country.  Uule«  stntyvd. 
Oonnoctieiit  Gazette,  Norember  ifl,  1795.  Notice  of  a  "jack."  Grafton,  lQn«m, 
and  IlaTerliill  Weekly  Bod,  May  25,  1796.  For  saltj.  Richmond  Chroulolc,  Onto. 
ber  27,  1798.    To  corer.     North  Cnpolina  Giueette  (Newbcm),  April  2,  17»«. 

()  For  some  account  of  the  stage-coach,  see  Joamal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Uni«ttl«d 
Parts  of  North  America.  Francis  Daily,  pp.  107, 108.  New  Travels  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Brissot  dc  Warrillo,  pp.  172-173.  London  edition,  iTtS. 
A  fine  picture  of  the  "American  Stage-wagon"  is  given  in  Weld's  Trm? 
London  edition,  p.  15. 
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ore,  he  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  as  he  paid  for 
If.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  could  he  be  per- 
mitted to  take  with  him  on  the  journey  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  When  the  baggage  had  all  been 
weighed  and  strapped  on  the  coach,  when  the  horses  had  been 
attached  and  the  way-bill  made  out,  the  eleven  passengers  were 
Bimiraoned,  and,  clambering  to  their  seats  through  the  front  of 
the  stage,  sat  down  with  their  faces  toward  the  driver's  seat.  On 
routes  where  no  competition  existed  progress  was  slow,  and  the 
travellers  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  extortion  and  abuaa 
"  Brutahty,  negligence,  and  filching,"  says  one,  "  are  as  natn- 
rally  expected  by  people  accustomed  to  travelling  in  Ameri- 
ca as  a  mouth,  a  noae^  aud  two  eyes  are  looked  for  in  a  man's 
face."  Another  set  out  one  day  in  March,  1796,  to  go  from 
Frenchtown  to  Now  Castle,  on  the  Delaware.  Seventeen  nules 
separated  the  two  to^vns,  a  distance  which,  he  declares,  a  good 
healthy  man  could  have  passed  over  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 
The  etage-coach  took  six.  When  it  finally  reached  New  Castle 
it  was  high  noon,  the  tide  was  making,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  boat  for  Philadelphia  was  ready  at  the  wharf.  Yet  he  was 
detained  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  "  that  the  innkeeper  might  scrub 
the  passengers  out  of  the  price  of  a  dinner."  Dinner  over,  the 
boat  set  sail  and  ran  up  tlie  river  to  within  two  miles  of 
Gloucester  Point.  There,  wind  and  tide  failing,  the  vessel 
dropped  anchor  for  the  night.     Some  passengers,  anxious  to  go 

n  by  land,  were  forced  to  pay  half  a  dollar  each  to  be  rowed 
the  shore.  At  one  in  the  morning  the  tide  again  turned. 
Bat  the  master  was  then  drunk,  and,  when  he  could  be  made 
to  understand  what  was  said,  the  tide  was  again  ebbing,  and 
the  boat  aground.*  Evening  came  before  tlic  croft  reached 
Philadelphia.  The  passengers  were  forty-eight  hours  on 
board.  Another  came  from  New  York  by  stage  and  by  water. 
He  was  ahnost  shipwrecked  in  the  bay,  lost  some  of  his  bag- 
gage at  Amboy,  was  nearly  left  by  the  coach,  and  passed 


*  Sajfl  another:  "  After  Bailing  doirii  the  Delaware  about  ten  boon  in  the  water- 

our  Bidpper  ran  ub  on  a  sand-bank.     Aa  th«r«  wa«  no  rcmodj  but  to  wait 

atientljr  the  flow  of  the  tide,  a  partj  of  ua  borrowed  a  boat  and  went  a-«booting 

the  blands  with  which  this  part  of  the  Delaware  abounda."    Trarala  in  the 

[Jaltfld  Sutca  of  America,  etc    Priest,  p.  "^S. 
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twenty  hours  going  sixteen  miles  on  the  Delaware.  The  cap- 
tain wajB  drunk.  The  boat  three  times  collided  with  vendA 
coming  up  the  river.*  A  gentleman  set  out  in  February  to 
make  the  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.  Just  beyond 
Havre  de  Grace  the  axle  broke.  A  cart  was  hired  and  the  pas- 
Bengers  driven  to  the  next  stage-inn.  There  a  new  coach  waa 
obtained,  which,  in  the  evening,  overset  in  a  wood.  Toward 
dayUght  the  whole  party,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain  and 
Bnow,  found  shelter  and  breakfast  at  a  miserable  Loose  three 
miles  from  Baltimore.  But  the  host  would  not  sufier  one  of 
them  to  dry  his  clothes  by  the  kitchen  stove.  "NVTion  an  edi- 
tor in  the  town  was  asked  to  publish  an  account  of  their  trip 
he  refused.  The  owners  of  the  coach-Une  might,  he  said, 
hinder  the  circulation  of  his  newspaper.f  To  add  to  the  veiir 
tion  of  such  delays  "  the  Apostolic  Assembly  of  the  State  ol 
Delaware  "  had  forbidden  stage-coaches  to  cross  their  "  handV 
breadth  of  territory  "  on  the  S.ibbath.  ^  The  worst  bit  of  road 
in  the  country  seems  to  have  been  between  Elkton,  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Susquehanna  Ferry.  There  the  rats  were  so 
deep  that,  as  tlio  wheels  were  alx)ut  to  enter  one,  the  drirer 
would  call  upon  tlie  passengers  to  lean  out  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  coach,  to  prevent  the  veliicle  being  oveatarnetL  "Kow, 
gentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "to  the  right."  "Now,geiitlemeo, 
to  the  left."  « 

Yet  another  traveller  had  quitted  Pliiladelphia  for  New 
York.  All  went  smoothly  till  the  coach  drew  near  to  the  town 
of  Brunswick.    There  one  of  a  rival  line  was  overtaken,  and  A 


•  The  Hiitorjr  of  the  United  State*  for  1798.  pp.  S74,  275. 

f  American  JluduaI  Register,  pp.  S4,  35.  "The  oomplnint  is  ooteooflned  to 
s  single  jourue;,  and  mucb  leu  to  »  aitigle  pMMager.  Hanv  eoacbc*  were  lul 
•easoD  overturned.  Man;  passengers  were  bruised."  BiiilT',  p.  86.  "  Wail«d  M 
Baltimore  near  a  week  before  I  could  proceed  on  roy  journey,  the  road*  bdag 
rendered  Impaasable."  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unsettled  Parti  of  North  Ataw^ 
ica  in  1790  and  1797.  F.  Baily,  p.  107.  For  accident  near  Harre  de  Qi»oe,  ace  p. 
108.    For  one  near  Newport,  in  Delaware,  see  pp.  109,  llO. 

X  American  Annual  Rogisler,  or  Ilistorical  Memoirs  of  the  United  StMea  far 
the  Year  1796,  pp.  36,  87.  The  punishment  was  £fiO  fine  and  &ix  moatha  iia. 
prisonment 

•  Travels  through  the  State  of  North  America  and  the  ProriocM  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  during  the  Yean  1790,  1796,  and  1797.  B/  Isaao  W«ld»  Ji; 
Loudon  edition,  p.  22. 


t 

» 


race  begun.  At  Elizabethtown  a  young  woman,  well  mounted, 
rode  np  behind  the  coach  and  attempted  to  pajss.  In  an  in- 
stant half  the  men  on  the  stage  began  to  revile  her  most  ehame- 
fiUly,  raised  a  great  shout,  fi-ightened  her  horse,  and  all  but 
tinseated  hei'.  One,  indeed,  ventured  to  expostulate.  But  he 
was  quickly  Bilenced  by  the  question,  *'  What  I  eufler  anybody 
to  take  the  road  of  us  ? "  *  At  New  York  three  of  the  passen- 
gers found  lodgings  in  a  single  room  at  an  inn.  The  custom 
was  a  general  one,  and  of  all  customs  was  the  most  offensive  to 
foreigner8.t  No  such  thing,  it  was  said,  was  ever  seen  in  the 
British  Isles.  There  every  decent  person  not  only  had  a  bed, 
but  even  a  room  to  himself,  and,  if  he  were  so  minded,  might 
lock  his  door,  if  In  America,  however,  the  traveller  sat  down 
at  the  table  of  his  landlord,  slept  in  the  first  bed  he  found 
empty,  or,  if  all  were  taken,  lay  down  on  one  beside  its  occu- 
pant without  so  much  as  asking  leave,  or  caring  who  the 
sleeper  might  be.*  If  he  demanded  clean  sheets,  he  was  looked 
npon  as  an  aristocrat,  and  charged  well  fur  the  trouble  he  gave ; 
for  the  bedclothes  were  changed  at  stated  times,  and  not  to 
suit  the  whims  of  travellers. 

•  The  History  of  the  tTnitcd  States  for  119$,  p.  274. 

f  "  Four  beds  in  a  room  crowded  pretty  close  together;  these  beds  laid  on  a 
kind  of  frame  without  any  curtains,  and  the  room  itself,  without  any  ornament 
earc  the  bare  white  walla,  indicated,  without  any  other  ossuranoe,  my  removal  into 
a  itningc  conntry."  The  Inn  alluded  to  waa  the  Eagle  Tavern  at  Norfolk.  Baily'a 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unnettlcd  Parts  of  North  America  in  17V6  and  1797,  p. 
100.  "  What  can  be  the  reason  for  that  vulgar,  hoggish  custom,  common  in 
America,  of  squeezing  three,  six,  or  eight  l>eda  into  one  roorof  "  Letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Philiulelpliiu  to  his  friend  io  Baltimore,  dated  April  20,  1708.  Tbo 
nistory  of  the  United  States  for  179rt,  p,  27fi. 

i  The  History  of  the  United  States  for  170ft.  p.  276. 

*  ^  Au  American  sits  down  at  the  tabic  of  his  landlord,  and  lies  down  In  tba 
bed  whivh  he  fimls  empty,  or  occupied  by  hot  oae  person,  without  in  the  least  in- 
quiring, in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  who  that  pcr?on  may  be."  Travela  tbrongh 
tbo  United  States  of  North  America.  Due  de  la  Rochefoueauld-Liancourt,  vol.  1, 
p.  98.  "There  [a  Nashville  tavern]  we  met  with  good  fare,  but  very  poor  a<v 
eommo^lations  for  Iwlgings;  three  or  four  beds  of  the  roughest  construction  in  one 
room,  which  was  open  at  all  hours  of  the  night  for  the  roc«pt!on  of  any  rude  rab> 
ble  that  had  a  mind  to  pat  np  at  the  bouac ;  and  if  the  other  beds  happen  to  be 
occupied,  you  might  be  surprised  when  you  awoke  in  the  momin;;  to  find  a  bed- 
/tBow  by  yotir  tide  whom  you  had  never  seen  before,  and  perhaps  might  never 
Me  again.  All  complaint  is  unneocssary,  for  you  arc  immediately  filcnccd  by  that 
■U-powerfuI  argnment,  the  cvtiOM  of  the  eountry.  ,  .  ."     Journal  of  •  Toac 
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It  was  not  against  every  tavern,  however,  that  this  reproach 
could  he  brought.  Many  a  New  England  village  inn  could,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  fastidious  of  Frenchmen,  well  bear  com- 
pariaon  with  the  best  to  be  found  in  France.  The  neatness  of 
the  rooms,  the  goodness  of  the  beds,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
sheets,  the  Bmallness  of  the  reckoning,  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment.* Nothing  like  them  were  to  he  met  with  in  France. 
There  the  wayfarer  who  stopped  at  an  ordinary  over  night 
slept  on  a  bug-infested  bed,  covered  himself  with  ill-washed 
sheets,  drank  adulterated  wine,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  greedy 
servants  was  added  the  fear  of  being  robbed,  f  But  in  New 
England  he  might  with  perfect  safety  pass  night  after  night 
at  an  inn  whose  windows  were  destitute  of  shutters,  and 
whose  doors  had  neither  locks  nor  keys.  Save  the  post-office, 
it  was  the  most  frequented  house  in  the  town.  The  great 
room,  with  its  low  ceiUng  and  neatly  sanded  floor,  its  bright 
pewter  dishes  and  stout-backed,  elat-bottomed  chairs  ranged 
along  the  walls,  its  long  table,  its  huge  fireplace,  with  the 
benches  on  either  side,  where  the  dogs  slept  at  night,  and 
where  the  guests  sat,  when  the  dipped  candles  were  lighted, 
to  drink  mull  and  flip,  possessed  some  attraction  for  every 
one.  The  place  was  at  onc«  the  town-hall  and  the  assembly- 
room,  the  court-house  and  the  show-tent,  the  tavern  and  the 
exchange.  There  the  selectmen  met.  There  the  judges  some- 
times held  court.  On  its  door  were  fastened  the  list  of 
names  drawn  for  the  jurj',  notices  of  vendues,  offers  of  re- 
wards for  stray  cattle,  the  names  of  tavern-haunters,  and  adver- 
tisements of  the  farmers  who  had  the  best  seed-potatoes  and 
the  best  seed-corn  for  sale.  It  was  at  the  "  General  Greene," 
or  the  "United  States  Arms,"  or  the  "Bull's  Head,"  that 
wandering  showmen  exhibited  their  automatons  and  musical 
clocks,  that  dancing-masters  gave  their  lessons,  that  singing- 
school  was  held,  that  the  caucus  met,  that  the  colonel  stopped 


Boily,  p.  414.  Weld  eompUina  of  being  crammed  into  rooms  wberc  there  ««a 
Bcaroolj  8ufficieDt  Bpaoo  to  pass  between  the  beds.  Trarels  through  the  St«tea  of 
North  America  during  the  Years  1795,  1796,  1797.  Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  pp.  86,  84. 
*  New  Travels  In  the  United  S^tates  of  America.  Brissot  de  Warrille,  pp.  183, 
124.  London  edition,  1792.  llie  Ukrera  to  which  he  particularly  alludes  was  at 
Speocer.  f  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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during  general  training.  Tbitlier  came  the  farmers  from  the 
Lack  country,  bringing  their  food  in  boxes  and  their  horses' 
feed  in  bags,  to  save  paying  the  landlord  more  than  lodging 
tes.  Thither,  many  a  clear  night  in  winter,  came  Bleigh-loads 
'of  young  men  and  women  to  dance  and  romp,  and,  when  nine 
o'clock  struck,  go  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Thither, 
too,  on  Saturdays,  came  half  the  male  population  of  the  vil- 
i  lage.  They  wrangled  over  politics,  made  bets,  played  tricks, 
d  fell  into  disputes  which  were  sure  to  lead  to  jumping- 
,68,  or  wrestling-matches,  or  trials  of  strength  on  the  vil- 
e  green.  As  the  shadows  lengthened,  the  loungers  dispersed, 
the  tavern  was  closed,  and  quiet  settled  upon  the  town.  At  sun- 
down the  Sabbath  began.  Then  the  great  Bible  was  taken 
from  its  shelf  and  devotion  opened  with  Scripture-reading, 
with  psahns,  and  a  long  season  of  self-examination  and  prayer. 
By  eight  o'clock  every  farmer's  household  was  asleep.  On  the 
morrow  no  meals  were  cooked.  No  labor  but  the  most  neces- 
Bary  was  done.  Not  the  most  innocent  pleasures  were  allowed. 
To  gather  flowers  in  the  fields,  to  stroll  through  the  woods,  to 
sit  on  tlie  river-bank,  was  sinful.  The  whole  family  went  in  a 
body  to  meeting.  When  tlie  distance  was  as  great  as  four 
miles,  the  farmer  woidd  mount  his  horse  and  take  his  wife  on 
the  pillion  behind.  Wlien  he  drove  the  twc)-wheeled  cart,  his 
wife  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  chair.*  The  boys  walked  bare- 
foot. The  girls  bore  their  shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands, 
and,  as  they  neared  the  meeting-house,  stepped  into  the  bashes 
to  draw  them  on.f  The  horse-block  where  the  pillion-riders 
got  down  was  sometimes  in  the  training-field,  and  sometimes 
ard  by  the  steps  that  led  to  the  meeting-house  door.  J  The 
dcs  of  the  builduig  were  unpainted,  the  roof  was  shingled, 
and  often  destitute  of  steeple  or  bell.  The  main  door  opened 
on  a  broad  aisle  that  led  to  the  high  pulpit,  with  its  green 
cushions  and  funnel-shaped  sounding- board  that  htmg,  like  an 
extinguisher,  from  the  roof.  A  narrow  aisle  crossed  the  broad 
one  midway  and  joined  the  doors  on  either  side.    Close  to  the 

•  Lewli  and  NewhsU.     History  of  Lvna,  p.  348. 
f  Klngniftn.     History  of  Bridge  water,  pp.  373,  874. 

X  RcminisocDoes  of  •  Nootgenarian,  pp.  16, 16.    Histor;  of  Old  Braintree  and 
Quincj,  p.  327. 
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four  walls  was  a  row  of  pews,  separated  by  a  continuous  aisle 
from  the  body  of  tbe  church.  Beneath  the  pulpit  Bat  the  dea- 
cons, and  just  before  them  were  the  deaf-seats  and  benches 
for  the  old  and  feeble  who  owned  no  pews.  In  the  front  gal- 
lery sat  the  singers.  The  young  women  filled  the  wall-pews 
of  the  right-hand  gallcrj'.  The  little  girls  had  benches.  Spin- 
sters and  elderly  women  of  the  flock  were  given  the  first  row 
of  seats.  In  the  left-hand  gallery  were  the  young  men  and 
boys.*    There,  too,  was  tho  tithiug-man. 

This  great  functionaiy  was  still  chosen  in  the  old  way,  and 
still  attempted  to  carry  out  the  duties  ordered  by  law.  Once 
each  year  the  freemen  of  the  township  met,  and  elected  per- 
sons of  good  substance  and  of  sober  life  to  be  tithing-meiL  To 
them  the  community  looked  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  laws.  They  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  taverns  were 
shut,  that  the  village  was  quiet,  that  none  behaved  with  levity, 
that  no  artificer  nor  laborer  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and  were  to 
ask  of  all  who  travelled  on  the  Sabbath  their  names,  their  ptir- 
poses,  and  whither  they  were  bound.  But  the  day  when  men 
would  answer  such  questions  was  gone.  The  tithiug-iuan  who, 
in  .1800,  rushed  from  the  meeting-house  to  stop  the  driver  of  a 
coach  or  a  four-wheeled  carriage  or  a  sleigh,  and  bid  him  give 
his  name,  was  likely  to  get  a  surly  answer,  and  be  left  standing 
in  the  road  while  the  transgressor  drove  rapidly  away.  Pious 
men  complained  that  the  war  had  been  a  great  demoralizer. 
Instead  of  awakening  the  community  to  a  lively  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  license  of  war  made  men  weary  of  re- 
ligious restraint.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  not  been  signed,  the 
enemy  were  still  in  the  land,  wlien  delegates  to  tlie  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  boldly  said  the  Sabbath  was  too  long. 
Country  members  demanded  a  Sabbath  of  thirty-six  hours; 
town  members  would  give  but  eighteen,  and  had  their  way. 
The  effect  was  soon  apparent.  Levity,  profaneness,  idle 
amusements,  and  Sabbath-breaking  increased  in  the  towns  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Wliat,  the  sober-minded  cried  out,  is  to  be- 
come of  this  nation  ?    Before  the  war  nobody  swore,  nobody 

*  ReminiscencM  of  a  NonB^ciiarian,  pp.  15, 18.  lU^torr  of  Old  Bralntreo  hnA 
Qulncy,  p.  2.34.  Hietory  of  PittsfieW,  pp.  167,  168.  The  Town  of  Roxbury,  pp. 
880,  280.     History  of  Spencer,  p.  89. 
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twed  cards.  Now  every  lad  is  proficient  in  ewearing,  and 
knows  much  of  cards.  Then  apprentices  and  young  folks  kept 
tbe  Sabbath,  and,  till  after  sundown,  never  left  tlieir  homes 
but  to  go  to  meeting.  Now  they  go  out  more  on  the  Sabbath 
than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  Now  the  barber-shops  are 
open,  and  men  of  fatihion  must  needs  be  shaved  on  the  Lord's 
day.  They  ride  on  horseback ;  tliey  take  tlieir  pleasure  in 
chaises  and  hacks.  How  much  better,  they  say,  is  tliis  than 
sitting  for  two  hours  in  a  church  hearing  about  belli  Who 
would  not  rather  ride  with  a  fine  yonng  woman  in  a  hack  than 
hear  about  the  devil  from  Adam's  fall  'if 

Against  this  impiety,  the  impiety  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  tithing-man  continued  fighting  stontly  to  the  last. 
He  was  the  rear  guard  of  New  England  Puritanifim,  covering 
it  afi  it  elowly  retreated  into  the  past. 

When  the  deacons  had  taken  their  seats,  when  the  congre- 
gation had  all  come  in,  a  sudden  rush  into  the  men's  gallery 
served  to  annonnce  that  the  minister  was  near.  As  he  walked 
gravely  down  the  broad  aisle,  whispering  would  cease,  and,  in 
tJio  midst  of  profound  silence,  the  sexton  would  hasten  to  his 
seat  on  the  pulpit-steps.  Then  the  minister  would  rise  and 
read  two  lines  of  a  psalm,  a  deacon  would  repeat  them,  the 
precentor  witli  a  jntch-pipe  would  set  the  key,  and  the  congre- 
gation and  the  choir  join  in  the  song.  The  singing  would  now 
be  thought  abominable.  The  congregation  that  could  drone 
ten  tnnets  was  an  exception.  York  and  Windsor,  Martyrs, 
Hacliney  and  St.  Mary's,  commonly  made  up  the  list.  The 
days  of  "  deaconing,"  it  is  true,  were  soon  to  end.  The  Bay 
Psalm-Book  had  already  given  place  to  Watts's  Hymns.  Sing- 
ing-echools  had  become  general.  Choirs  had  been  introduced, 
and  with  them  had  come  a  longing  for  the  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  bass-violin. 

The  hymn  sung,  a  prayer  followed ;  then  a  sermon,  and 
after  the  sermon  the  benediction  and  a  long  pause.  The  rev- 
erend man  would  then  quit  the  pulpit,  take  his  wife  on  his  arm, 
and,  followed  by  his  children,  go  bowing  and  smiling  out  The 
congregation  were  then  at  liberty  to  leave.  Some,  who  came 
friim  afar,  would  be  carried  off  to  partake  of  a  cold  lunch  at  a 
friend's,  and  there  wait  for  the  service  of  the  afternoon.   Others 
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would  eat  their  luncheon  in  the  pews.  Such  waiting  in  Bummer 
was  thought  Uttlo  of.  But  in  winter  not  the  Bturdieat  amoTig 
them  could  call  it  pleasant.  Not  a  moeting-houfie  was  warmed. 
Not  a  chimney,  not  a  fireplace,  not  a  stove  was  to  be  seen. 
Stories  have  come  down  to  us  of  a  minister  who,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  preached  in  great<;oat  and  mittens,  and  complained 
that  his  voice  was  drowned  by  persons  stamping  and  knocking 
their  feet  to  keep  warm.*  Yet  notliiug  was  done  to  improve 
tins.  In  Connecticut  a  few  obtained  "  whiter  pri\-il^e8  • '  and 
stayed  away.  Others  were  suffered  to  put  up  "  Sabbath-day 
houses,"  or  "  noon-houses,"  f  hard  by  the  meeting-house  on  the 
road.  They  were  rude  structures,  sixteen  feet  square,  with  a 
door  on  one  side  and  a  window  on  another.  To  them,  when 
morning  service  was  ended,  the  people  would  flee  to  eat  and 
warm  tliemselves  by  an  open  fire  that  almost  took  up  one  side 
of  the  house.  Indulgences  of  this  kind  were  not  approved  of 
in  Massachusetts.  There  even  old  and  feeble  women  were 
forced  to  be  contented  with  tin  foot-stoves  and  a  few  hot  coals. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  meeting-house  were  great 
enough  without  the  addition  of  fires  and  stoves.  The  chief 
outlay  was  the  settlement  of  the  minister  and  his  pay.  The 
settlement  was  a  sum  of  money  bestowed  when  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  church.  Rarely  did  it  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds  cuiTcncy,  and  was  payable,  in  foxir  annual  instahnenta, 
in  boards  and  shingles,  com  or  produce,  or  whatsoever  the 
congregation  saw  fit.  His  salary  might  be  any  amount  from 
seventy  five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  Massachusetts 
currency.  If.  Translated  into  the  language  of  the  Federal  coin- 
age, seventy-five  pounds  would  have  been  expressed  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     This  translation,  however,  seldom 

*  DbtU.     History  of  Wallingford,  pp.  414,  416. 

f  History  of  Wnrwick,  p.  99.     History  of  Watcrbory,  p.  228. 

X  For  the  salary  of  New  England  ministera,  see  History  of  Belfast.  $300.  WilU 
Umion,  pp.  232,  233.  0.  A.  and  H.  W.  Wheeler,  History  of  Bruagwick,  Topham 
and  Harpswiill,  p.  409,  £85.  History  of  Norwich,  p.  471,  £136.  Emerson'a 
History  of  Douglas,  p.  97,  £132.  Fox,  History  of  ToTmship  of  IKuMtable,  p. 
IftY,  £58  6a.  6d.  (flSO).  Windsor,  Ilistory  of  Duibury,  p.  207,  £80.  Taylor, 
History  of  Great  Barrington,  p.  828,  £200,  Fell,  History  of  Ipswich,  Easex,  and 
Hamilton,  p.  278,  f367.  Clark,  History  of  Norton,  p.  174,  £80.  Blake,  Histoiy 
of  Warwick,  pp.  82,  83,  £70  in  ailrer.  la  New  England,  |S.S3  made  a  povad 
ctinrcncy. 
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took  place.  A  few  great  towns,  a  few  importerB  and  mer- 
chants, a  few  men  of  enterprise  and  push,  made  nse  of  the 
Federal  terms.  But  the  people  still  adhered  to  the  ancient 
way,  and  bought,  sold,  and  kept  their  accounta  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.*  Travellers  from  abroad  were  amazed  at 
fliuB,  and  smiled  to  see  a  tradesman,  who  wished  to  pay  three 
shUlings  four  and  a  half  pence  to  his  customer,  put  down  on 
the  counter  a  quarter,  an  eighth,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  two  half -pence  of  George  II  and  one  of  George 
m.  t  Six  dimes  would,  in  New  England,  have  served  as  welL 
Dimes,  however,  were  scarce.  Numbers  of  men  had  never  seen 
one.  Their  circulation  was  confined  to  the  seaports  and  the 
Eastern  to>vns.  Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabins  of 
the  far  "West. 

What  was  then  known  as  the  far  West  was  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  central  New  York,  Into  it  the  emigrants  came 
streaming  along  either  of  two  routes.  Men  from  New  Eng- 
land took  the  most  northern  and  went  out  by  Albany  and 
Troy  to  the  great  wilderness  which  lay  along  the  Mohawk 
and  the  lakes.  They  came  by  tens  of  thousands  from  farms 
and  villages,  and  represented  every  trade,  every  occupation, 
every  walk  in  life,  save  one :  none  were  seafarers.  No  wL^le^ 
left  his  vessel ;  no  seanlan  deserted  his  mess ;  no  fisherman 
of  Marblehead  or  Gloucester  exchanged  the  dangers  of  a  life 
on  the  ocean  for  the  privations  of  a  life  in  the  West.  Their 
fathers  and  their  uncles  had  been  fishermen  before  them,  and 
their  sons  were  to  follow  in  their  steps.  Long  before  a  lad 
could  nib  a  qtiill,  or  make  a  pot-hook,  or  read  half  the  pre- 
cepts his  primer  contained,  he  knew  the  name  of  every  brace 
and  stay,  every  sail  and  part  of  a  Grand  Banker  and  a  Cho- 
bacco,  aD  the  nantieal  terms,  what  line  and  hook  should  be 
used  for  catcliiug  halibut,  and  what  for  mackerel  and  cod.  If 
he  ever  learned  to  write,  he  did  so  at  "  writing-school,"  which, 
like  singing-school,  was  held  at  night,  and  to  which  he  came, 
bringing  his  own  dipped-candle,  his  own  paper,  and  his  own 

*  Trarcis  in  the  rntted  States  of  America,  commendng  in  ibo  Year  1703  and 
ending  in  1797.    W.  Prictt,  p.  66. 

f  rbid,  p.  66.  Owing  to  the'grcBt  number  of  counterfeits  in  drcnliition,  tba 
balf-pence  of  George  lU  paascd  H  360  to  tbe  dollar.    Ibid.,  p.  06. 
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pen.    The  candlestick  was  a  scooped-out  tnmip,  or  a  piece  of 
board  with  a  nail  driven  throngh  it.     His  paper  he  ruled  with 
a  piece  of   lead,  for  the  graphite  lead-pencil   was  onknown. 
All  he  knew  of  theology,  and  much  of  his  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  8j>elling,  was  gained  with  the  help  of  the  New  England 
Primer.     There  is  not,  and  there  neyer  was,  a  test-book  bo 
richly  deserving  a  history  as  the  Primer.    The  earliest  mentioal 
of  it  in  print,  now  known,  is  to  be  found  in  an  almanac  for) 
the  year  1691.     The  public  are  there  Informed  that  a  second 
impression  is  "  in  press,  and  will  suddenly  be  extant,"  and  will 
contain,  among  much  else  that  is  new,  the  verses  "  John  KogtRV 
tlie  Martyr,"  made  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  children.     When 
the  second  impression  became  extant,  a  rude  cut  of  Bogen 
lashed  to  the  stake,  and,  while  the  flames  burned  fiercely,  difr 
conreing  to  his  wife  and  nine  small  children,  embellished  the, 
vereea,  as  it  has  done  in  every  one  of  the  innumerable  editior 
since  struck  off.     The  tone  of  the  Primer  is  deeply  religions 
Two  thirds  of  the  fonr-and-twenty  pictures  placed  before  tho"^ 
couplets  and  triplets  in  rhyme,  from 
« In  Adam's  fall 

We  sinned  all," 
to 

"  Zacchens,  he 

Did  climb  a  tree 

Our  Lord  to  see," 
represent  bibUeal  incidents.  Twelve  words  of  "six  syllables- 
are  given  in  the  spelling-lesson.  Five  of  them  are  abomii 
tion,  edification,  humiliation,  mortification,  purification.  MorttJ 
than  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  till 
Creed,  some  of  Watts's  hjinns,  and  the  whole  of  that 
Catechism  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  divines  spent  At* 
years  in  preparing.  There,  too,  are  Mr.  Rogers's  verses,  and 
John  Cotton's  *'  Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babes  " ;  exliorta- 
tions  not  to  cheat  at  play,  not  to  lie,  not  to  use  ill  words,  not  to 
call  ill  names,  not  to  be  a  dunce,  and  to  love  school.  Tbe 
Primer  ends  with  the  famous  dialogue  between  Christ,  Yoat 
and  the  DeviL 

Moved  by  pity  and  a  wish  to  make  smooth  the  rough 
to  learning,  some  kind  soul   prepared  "A  Lottery-Book  fo 
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Children."  The  only  difficulty  in  teaching  children  to  read 
was,  he  thought,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  minds  from 
roaming,  and  to  "prevent  this  precipitancy"  was  the  object  of 
the  Lottery-Book,  On  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  on  the  other  two  pictures.  As  soon,  he  ex- 
plained, aa  tlie  child  could  speak,  it  should  thrust  a  pin  through 
the  leaf  from  the  side  whereon  the  pictures  were  at  the  letter 
on  the  other,  and  should  continue  to  do  this  till  at  last  the 
letter  was  piui-cod.  Turning  the  leaf  after  each  trial,  the  mind 
of  the  child  would  be  fixed  so  often  and  so  long  on  the  letter 
that  it  would  ever  after  be  remembered. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  beneath  those  of  a  patent- 
medicine  almanac,  but  are  qnite  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  children's  books  of  that  day.  No  child  had  then  ever 
seen  such  specimens  of  the  wood-engraver's  and  the  printer's 
and  the  binder  s  arts  as  now,  at  the  approach  of  every  Christ- 
mas, issue  from  himdi-eds  of  presses.  The  covers  of  such  chap- 
books  were  bits  of  wood,  and  the  backs  coaree  leather.  On 
the  covers  was  sometimes  a  common  blue  paper,  and  some- 
times a  hideous  wall-paper,  adorned  with  horses  and  dogs, 
roosters  and  eagles,  standing  in  marvellous  attitudes  on  gilt  or 
copper  scrolls.  The  letter-press  of  none  was  specially  illus- 
trated, but  the  same  cut  was  used  again  and  again  to  express 
the  most  opposite  ideas.  A  woman  with  a  dog  holding  her 
train  is  now  Vanity,  and  now  Miss  Allworthy  going  abroad  to 
buy  books  for  her  brother  and  sister.  A  huge  vessel  with  three 
toasts  is  now  a  yacht,  and  now  the  ship  in  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  sidled  from  HulL  The  virtuous  woman  that  is  a  crown 
to  her  husband  and  naughty  Misa  Eatty  Bland  are  one  and 
the  sa^e.  Master  Friendly  Ustening  to  the  minister  at  church 
now  heads  a  catechism,  and  now  figures  as  Tommy  Careless  in 
the  "  Adventures  of  a  Week."  A  man  and  woman  feeding 
beggars  become,  in  time,  transformed  into  a  servant  introducing 
two  misers  to  his  mistress.  But  no  creature  played  so  many 
parts  aa  a  bird  which,  after  being  named  an  eagle,  a  cuckoo, 
and  a  kite,  is  called,  finally,  Noah's  dove.* 

Mean  and  cheap  as  such  chap-books  were,  the  pedler  who 

*  For  the  prinlc^  of  exaiuiaiog  a  fine  collection  of  such  booka,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  AmericoA  AnliquarUn  Sodety,  Ukd  lo  Mr.  K.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  Mau. 
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hawked  tbem  sold  not  one  to  the  good  wives  of  a  fi&hing 
village.  The  women  had  not  the  money  to  buy  with ;  the 
boys  had  not  the  diBposition  to  read.  Till  he  was  nine  a  lad 
did  little  more  than  watch  the  men  pitch  pennies  in  the  road, 
listen  to  sea  stories,  and  hurry  at  the  cry  of  "  Rock  him,^ 
"  Sqoael  him,"  to  help  his  playmates  pelt  with  stones  some 
unoffending  boy  from  a  neighboring  village.  By  the  time  he 
had  seen  his  tenth  birthday  he  was  old  enough  not  to  be  sea- 
sick, not  to  cry  during  a  storm  at  sea,  and  to  be  of  some  080 
about  a  ship,  and  went  on  his  first  trip  to  the  Banks.  The 
skipper  and  the  crew  called  him  "  cut-tail,"  for  he  received 
no  money  save  for  the  fish  he  caught,  and  each  one  he  caught 
was  marked  by  snipping  a  piece  from  the  tail.  After  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  three  or  four  years  the  "  cut-tail "  became  ft 
"  header,"  stood  njM>n  the  some  footing  as  the  "  sbareemen,^ 
and  learned  all  the  duties  which  a  "splitter"  and  a  ^'  Baiter** 
must  perfonn.  A  crew  numbered  eight ;  four  were  "  sharw- 
men "  and  four  were  apprentices ;  went  twice  a  yesu:  to  the 
Banks,  and  stayed  each  time  from  three  to  five  months. 

Men  who  had  passed  through  such  a  training  were  under 
no  temptation  to  travel  westward.  They  took  no  intcretit; 
they  boro  no  part  in  the  great  exodus.  They  still  continued 
to  make  their  trijis  and  bring  home  their  "  fares,"  while  hosts 
of  New  Euglanders  poured  into  New  York,  opening  the  val- 
leys, founding  cities,  and  turning  struggling  hamleta  into  vil- 
lages of  no  mean  kind.  Catskill,  in  1702,  numbered  ten 
dwellings  and  owned  one  vessel  of  ebrty  tons.  In  18()0  there 
were  in  the  place  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  houses,  two  ahipa, 
a  schooner,  and  eight  sloops  of  one  hundred  tons  eacli,  all 
owned  there,  and  employed  in  carrj-ing  produce  to  New  York. 
Six  himdred  and  twenty-four  bushelfl  of  wheat  were  brought 
to  the  Catskill  market  in  1792.  Forty-sbt  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  bushels  came  in  ISOO.  On  a  single  day 
in  1801  the  mercliants  bought  four  thousand  one  hundred  ai»d 
eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  same  day  eight  hundred  loaded 
sleighs  came  into  the  village  by  the  western  road.*  In  1790  a 
fringe  of  clearings  ran  along  the  western  sliore  of  Lake  Chara- 
plain  to  the   northern  border,  and  pushed   out  tlirongh  the 
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3ad  valley  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills  to 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes.  In  1800  the  Adirondack  region 
was  wholly  surrounded.  The  emigrants  had  passed  Oneida 
Lake,  had  passed  Oswego,  and,  skirting  the  shores  of  Ontario 
and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  joined  with  those  on 
Lake  Chainplain.  Some  had  gone  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  to  the  eouthem  border  of  the 
State.  The  front  of  emigration  was  far  beyond  Ehnira  and 
Bath.  Just  before  it  went  the  speculators,  the  land-jobbers, 
the  men  afflicted  with  what  in  derision  was  called  "  terrapho 
bia."  *  They  formed  companies  and  bought  millions  of  aci*es. 
They  went  singly  and  purchased  whole  townships  as  fast  as 
the  surveyors  could  locate,  bu^ong  on  trust  and  selling  for 
wheat,  for  lumber,  for  whatever  the  land  could  yield  or  the 
settler  give.  Nor  was  the  pioneer  less  infatuated.  An  irresisti- 
ble longing  drove  him  westward,  and  still  westward,  till  some 
Lfidian  scalped  him,  or  till  hunger,  want,  bad  food,  and  exposure 
broke  him  down,  and  the  dreaded  Genesee  fever  swept  him 
away.  The  moment  such  a  man  had  built  a  log-cabin,  cleared 
an  acre,  girdled  the  trees,  and  sowed  a  handful  of  grain,  he  was 
impatient  to  be  once  more  moving.  He  had  no  peace  till  his 
little  farm  was  sold  and  he  had  plunged  into  the  forest,  to  seek 
a  new  and  temporary  home.  The  purchaser  in  time  would  make 
a  few  improvements,  clear  a  few  more  acres,  plant  a  little  more 
grain,  and  then  in  turn  sell  and  hurry  westward.  After  him 
came  the  foimders  of  villages  and  towns,  who,  when  the  cabins 

•  Such  »  speculator  is  described  in  the  Willtesl)ttrre  Gazette,  October,  1 796. 
"...  He  haa  been  to  Bath,  the  cclobrtited  Bath,  and  has  returned  both  a  specu- 
lator and  a  gentleman,  having  spent  liis  money,  swapped  awny  mj  horse,  caught 
the  fcTcr  and  af^e,  and,  wliat  is  in&Ditcly  worse,  that  horrid  disorder  which  some 
call  the  terraphobia. 

"  We  hear  nothing  from  the  poor  creature  now  (in  his  ratings)  but  of  the  cap- 
tain and  Billy,  of  ranges,  of  townships,  numbers,  thousands,  hundreds,  acres, 
Dath,  fair*,  races,  beats,  bots,  purses,  silk  stockinf^,  fortunes,  fevers,  agues,  etc, 
«ta.  My  ton  has  part  of  a  town.<<bip  for  sale,  and  it  i ^  diverting  enough  to  bear 
bim  narrate  its  pedigree,  qualities,  and  situation.  In  fine,  it  lies  near  Bath,  and 
the  captain  himself  once  owned,  and  for  a  long  Umc  reserved,  port  of  it.  It  cost 
my  aoD  but  Ave  dollars  per  acre ;  he  was  offered  six  in  half  a  minute  after  his 
parchMc;  but  he  is  positively  determined  to  have  eigrlit,  besides  some  prcoioua 
TWervc!«.  One  thing  b  very  tnucli  in  my  boy's  favor — he  hns  six  years'  credit. 
Another  thing  i«  still  more  w>— be  is  not  worth  •  son,  and  n«ver  will  be,  at  this 
nte.  ..."    A  farmer. 
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about  tlxem  numbered  ten,  felt  crowded  and  likewise  morad 
away.  Travellers  through  the  Genesee  valley  tell  us  ihej 
could  find  no  man  who  had  not  in  this  way  changt-d  his 
abode  at  least  six  times.  The  hanlsliip  which  these  people 
endured  is  beyond  description.  Their  poverty  was  extreme. 
Nothing  was  so  scarce  as  food ;  many  a  wayfarer  was  turned 
from  their  doors  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  they  had  not 
enough  for  themselves.  The  only  window  in  many  a  cabin 
was  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the 
winter  the  snow  beat  through  the  chinks  and  sifted  under  the 
door,  till  it  was  heaped  up  about  the  sleepers  on  the  floof 
before  the  fire. 

Just  behind  the  pioneers  came  the  more  thrifty  eettlers,  a 
class  long  since  historical  and  now  almost  extinct.  During 
eighty  years  the  emigrant  train,  so  often  portrayed  both  by 
painters  and  by  travellers,  hajs  been  gradually  disappeauring 
beyond  the  Allcghauies,  beyiind  the  Missisfiippi,  beyond  the 
Missouri,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  region  of  the 
extreme  Northwest  To-day  it  can  seldom  be  seen  out  of  Wa^- 
ington  and  Oregon,  and  has  reached  the  ehorea  of  Pugot  Sound. 
In  1800  the  high-peake<^l  wagons  with  their  white  canvas  ooverB, 
the  little  herd,  the  company  of  sturdy  men  and  women,  were  to 
be  seen  travelling  westward  on  all  the  highways  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Albany,  and  from  Albany  toward  tlie  Lakes.  They  were 
the  true  settlers,  cleared  the  forests,  bridged  the  streains,  built 
up  towns,  cultivated  the  land,  and  sent  back  to  Albany  and  Troy 
the  yield  of  their  farms.  "With  them  the  merchants  of  the  East 
kept  up  a  dose  connection,  exchanging  mm  and  molaaees, 
hoes,  axes,  iron  pots,  clothing,  everything  of  which  Uicy  stood 
in  want,  and  receiving  lumber,  wheat,  pot  and  pearl  atlu*  in 
return.  Favored  by  this  great  trade,  Troy  grew  and  prof;iK*ri>d 
at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  place  may  be  said  to  havi«  lK?gTin 
its  existence  in  178i3,  when  a  few  men  of  push  induced  the 
owners  of  the  Van  Der  Hey  den  farms  to  sell  thorn  some  plots, 
and  on  these  put  up  a  few  houses,  and  named  tlie  village 
Vanderheyden.  From  the  very  start  it  began  to  thrivie.  In 
1791  it  was  made  the  county-seat ;  yet,  even  then,  it  wm  bo 
small  that  the  inhabitants  were  every  Sunday  summoned  to 
church  in  tlio  store  by  blasts  npon  a  conch-shelL    Two  years 
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later  Troy  had  a  eourt-liouse  and  a  jaal,  a  church,  the  onlj 
paper-mill  north  of  the  Highliind?,  and  m  1797  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  next  year  the  Northern  Budget  was  drawn 
away  from  Lausingburg  and  became  a  Troy  weekly  paper.  In 
his  appeal  to  the  citizena  the  editor  declares  that,  with  the 
utmost  economy,  the  expenses  of  his  office  are  thirty  doUara 
a  week,  and  they  sustained  him.  In  1799  the  taxable  property 
was  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Grain  and 
lumber  was  the  source  of  this  wealth.  Ko  sleigh  that  came 
into  Troy  with  boards  or  logs,  no  wagon  that  rolled  up  to  a 
granary  with  bags  of  grain,  was  suffered  to  go  away  loaded. 
Along  the  river-bank  were  great  storehouses  filled  with  bins. 
On  the  land-side  was  the  lifting-tackle,  by  wliieh  the  sacks  of 
com  or  wheat  were  raised  to  the  loft  and  placed  in  the  pan  of 
the  clumsy  scales.  The  counter-weights  were  stones,  and  to 
weigh  with  them  was  a  problem  in  arithmetic.  On  the  water- 
ride  projected  long  spouts,  tlirough  which  the  grain  was  poured 
into  the  sloops  and  schooners  beneath.  In  the  great  flour-mills 
of  Pennsylvania,  grain  elevators,  with  buckets  not  larger  than 
a  common  teacup,  were  in  use. 

The  second  pathway  over  which  thousands  of  emigrants 
rushed  westward  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  As 
early  as  1791  the  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  had 
become  so  paying  that  a  line  of  packet-boats  began  to  ply 
between  the  two  towns.  They  made  the  trip  once  a  month, 
were  bullet-proof,  and,  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  carried 
si.x  cannon  throwing  a  pound-ball  each,  and  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  muskets  and  ammunition. 

When  Wayne  quieted  the  Indians,  the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion turned  northwar<l,  and  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  filled  rapidly.  At  the  time  the  first  census  was  taken 
there  could  not  be  found  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  from 
Penasylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  but  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  human  beings.  The  second  census  gave  to 
Ohio  Territory  alone  a  population  of  forty-five  thou.=iand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  numbers  in  Kentucky 
in  the  same  period  had  swollen  from  seventy-three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thouKind  nine 
hondrcd  and  fifty.    This  was  nine  thousand  greater  than  in 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  fignres  of  the  census  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  enormous  exodus  from  New  England.*  The 
total  increase  of  population  in  the  five  States  of  that  eectioii, 
including  Maine,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand. 
In  the  five  Southern  States  the  gain  was  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand.  Of  the  New  England  States,  four  lost  and  one 
retained  rank.  Of  the  five  Southern  States,  two  lost  rank,  two 
gained  rank,  and  Virginia  remained  first.  Snch  was  the  emi- 
gration to  New  York  that  it  rose  from  the  fifth  to  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  North  Carolina  fell  from  the  third  in 
1790  to  the  fourth  in  1800.  Thousands  of  her  people  bad 
gone  over  the  mountains  to  settle  along  the  Cumberland,  tha 
Holston,  and  the  Kentucky  border,  there  to  live  a  life  of  pofw 
erty,  Bacrifice,  and  independence.  The  centre  of  population 
had  moved  westward  forty-one  miles-f 

*  A  compuruon  of  the  censag  of  1790  with  thftt  of  1800  will  chow  the  eoor- 
mous  increase  of  populalioa  in  the  West  most  clearly.  The  slow  rate  of  iacr«aM 
of  the  Xew  England  States  as  compared  with  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  VIrgliila 
aad  Pcnnsylrania,  ia  a  good  indicatioD  of  the  great  entigratioD  from  New  Bt^l'Mi 


United  States...,. 
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Delaware 

PUtrlct  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Indiana  (Territory) 

Kentucky 

Maine  (District  of;  belonged  to  Massa- 

chusetta) 

Maryland 
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Mississippi  (Territory) 
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New  Jersey 
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North  Carolina 

Ohio  (Territory) 

Pennsylvnnia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

Tennesaoe 

Vermont 

Virginia 


1790. 


S,i>20,2U 


287,946 

69,OM 

e2^M8 

90,B40 
Sl»,728 
878,787 

iViisJ 

184,189 

340,120 
808,761 

V34,S7S 
68,835 

249,078 
8JS,«91 
60,42S 

747,610 
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6,808,488 


861,00* 

04  .an 

14,0«S 

162,688 

6,641 

S20,96S 

161,719 
841,648 
422,846 
6,860 
183,86S 
211,149 
689,061 
478,103 

46,866 
602,S«ft 

69,122 
346,691 
106.«0a 
164.469 
880,200 


f  The  oentra  of  population  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  populaiion  of  the 
country,  or  "  the  point  at  which  cq<"V*>^'UB  would  be  reached  were  the  omatry 
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Beyond  tlie  Blue  Bidge  everything  was  most  primitive. 
Half  the  roads  were  "  traces,"  and  blazed.  More  than  half  the 
houses,  even  in  the  settlements,  were  log-cabius.  When  a 
stranger  came  to  such  a  place  to  stay,  the  men  built  him  a 
cabin,  and  made  the  building  an  occasion  for  sport.  The  trees 
felled,  four  comer  men  were  elected  to  notch  the  logs,  and 
while  they  were  busy  the  others  ran  races,  wrestled,  played 
leap-frog,  kicked  the  hat,  fought,  gouged,  gambled,  drank,  did 
everything  then  considered  an  amusement.  After  the  notch- 
ing was  finished  the  raising  took  but  a  few  hours.  Many  a 
time  the  cabin  was  built,  roofed,  the  door  and  window  cut 
out,  and  the  owner  moved  in  before  sundown.  The  chinks 
were  stopped  with  chips  and  smeared  with  mud.  The  chimney 
was  of  logs,  coated  with  mud  six  inches  thick.  The  table  and 
the  benches,  the  bedstead  and  the  door,  were  such  as  could  be 
made  with  an  axe,  an  auger,  and  a  saw,  A  rest  for  the  rifle 
and  some  pegs  for  clothes  completed  the  fittings. 

The  clothing  of  a  man  was,  in  summer,  a  wool  hat,  a  blue 
linaey  hunting-ehirt  with  a  cape,  a  belt  with  a  gayly-colored 
fringe,  deer-skiu  or  linsey  pantaloons,  and  moccaBons  and  shoe- 
packs  of  tanned  leather.  Fur  hats  were  not  commoru  A 
boot  was  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  winter  a  striped  linsey  vest  and 
a  white  blanket  coat  were  added.  If  the  coat  had  buttons,  and 
it  seldom  had,  they  were  made  by  covering  slices  of  a  cork 
with  bits  of  blanket.  Food  which  he  did  not  obtain  by  his 
rifle  and  his  traps  he  purchased  by  barter.  Com  was  the 
staple,  and,  no  mills  being  near,  it  was  poxmded  between  two 
stones  or  nibbed  on  a  grater.  Pork  cost  him  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  and  salt  four.  Dry  fish  was  a  luxury,  and  bronglit 
twenty  cent^  a  pound.  Sugar  was  often  as  liigh  as  forty. 
When  he  went  to  a  settlement  he  spent  bis  time  at  the  billiard- 
table,  or  in  the  '*  keg  grocery  "  playing  Loo  or  "  Finger  in 
Danger,"  to  determine  who  should  pay  for  the  whiskey  con- 
sumed.   Pious  men  were  terrified  at  the  drunkenness,  the  vice, 

tftkcn  as  &  plane  surface,  itaelf  without  weight,  bat  capable  of  guBtaining  weight, 

and  loaded  with  its  inhabitants,  in  namber  and  position  as  they  are  found  at  the 

pcrioi]  nnder  conaidcration ;   cAch  individual  being  assnioed  to  be  of  the  aame 

grarity  an  every  other,  and,  consequently,  to  exert  pressure  on  the  piratal  point 

directly  proportional  to  his  distance  therefrom."    For  the  manner  of  finding  the 

centre  of  population,  see  the  Populalios  rolume  of  the  Tenth  Census. 
Vubo,— ST 
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the  gambling,  the  brntal  fights,  the  gonging,  the  needless  dneb 
they  beheld  on  every  hand.  Already  the  Kentucky  boatmen 
had  become  more  dreaded  than  the  Indians.  "  A  Kentac  "  in 
1800  had  much  the  6ame  meaning  that  "  a  cowboy"  has  now. 
He  was  the  most  reckless,  fearless,  law-despising  of  men.  A 
common  description  of  him  was  half  horse,  half  alligator, 
tipped  with  anapping-turtle. 

On  a  sudden  this  community,  which  tlie  preachen  had 
often  called  Satan's  stronghold,  underwent  a  moral  awakeoing 
such  as  this  world  had  never  beheld. 

Two  young  men  began  the  great  work  in  the  sommer  of 
1799.  They  were  brothers,  preachers,  and  on  their  way  acrosB 
the  pine  barrens  to  Ohio,  but  turned  aside  to  be  present  at  a 
sacramental  solemnity  on  Red  river.  The  people  were  waauh 
tomed  to  gather  at  such  times  on  a  Friday,  and,  by  praying, 
singing,  and  hearing  sermons,  prepare  themselves  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  on  Sunday.  At  the  Bed  river  meet- 
ing the  brothers  were  asked  to  preach,  and  one  did  so  with 
astonishuig  fervor.  As  he  spoke,  the  people  were  doeplj 
moved,  tears  ran  streaming  down  their  faces,  and  one,  a  women 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  broke  through  order  and  began 
to  shout  For  two  hours  after  the  regular  preachers  bad 
gone  the  crowd  lingered,  and  were  loath  to  depart.  While 
they  tarried,  one  of  the  brothers  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
speak.  He  rose  and  told  them  that  he  felt  called  to  preach ; 
that  he  could  not  bo  silent.  The  words  which  then  fell  from 
his  lips  roused  the  people  before  him  "  to  a  pungent  sense  of 
an."  Again  and  again  the  woman  shouted,  and  would  not  be 
silent.  He  started  to  go  to  her.  The  crowd  begged  him  to 
turn  back.  Something  within  him  urged  hira  on,  and  he  went 
through  the  house  shouting  and  exhorting  and  praising  God. 
In  a  moment  the  floor,  to  use  his  ovm  words,  "  was  covered 
with  the  slain."  Their  cries  for  mercy  were  terrible  to  hear. 
Some  foimd  forgiveness,  but  many  went  away  ''spiritually 
wounded  "  and  sufiFering  unutterable  agony  of  sonL  Nothing 
conld  allay  the  excitement.  Every  settlement  along  the  Gnoea 
river  and  the  Cumberland  was  full  of  religious  fervor.  Meo 
fitted  their  wagons  with  beds  and  provisions,  and  travelled 
fifty  miles  to  camp  upon  the  ground  and  hear  him  preach. 


I 
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The  idea  -was  new ;  hundreds  adopted  it,  and  catnp-meetings 
began.  There  was  now  no  longer  any  excuse  to  stay  away 
from  preaching.  Neither  distance,  nor  lack  of  houses,  nor 
scarcity  of  food,  nor  daily  occupations  prevailed.  Led  by 
curiosity,  by  excitement,  by  religious  zeal,  families  of  every 
Protestant  denomination — Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians — hurried  to  the  camp-ground.  Crops  were  left 
half  gathered ;  every  kind  of  work  was  left  undone ;  cabins 
were  deserted  ;  in  large  settlements  there  did  not  remain  one 
BOuL  The  first  regular  general  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the 
Gasper  Eiver  Church,  in  July,  1800  ;  but  the  rage  spread,  and 
a  dozen  encampments  followed  in  quick  succession.  Camp- 
meeting  was  always  in  the  forest  near  some  little  church,  which 
served  as  the  preachers'  lodge.  At  one  end  of  a  clearing  was 
a  rude  stage,  and  before  it  the  stamps  and  tnmks  of  hewn 
trees,  on  which  the  listeners  eat  About  the  clearing  were  the 
tents  and  wagons  ranged  in  rows  like  streets.  The  praying, 
the  preaching,  the  e.\liorting  would  sometimes  last  for  seven 
days,  and  be  prolonged  every  day  until  darkness  had  begun 
to  give  way  to  liglit.  Nor  were  the  ministers  the  only  exhorts 
crs.  Men  and  women,  nay,  even  children,  took  part.  At 
Oane  Ridge  a  little  girl  of  seven  sat  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
man  and  preached  to  tlie  multitude  till  she  sank  exhausted  on 
her  bearer's  head.  At  Indian  Creek  a  lad  of  twelve  mounted 
8  stump  and  exhorted  till  he  grew  weak,  whereupon  two  men 
upheld  him,  and  he  continued  till  speech  was  impossible.  A 
Booro  of  sinners  fell  prostrate  before  him. 

At  no  time  was  the  "  falling  exerciae  "  so  prevalent  aa  at 
night  Nothing  was  then  wanting  that  could  strike  terror 
into  minds  weak,  timid,  and  harassed.  The  red  glare  of  the 
camp-fires  reflected  from  hundreds  of  tents  and  wagons ;  the 
dense  blackness  of  the  flickering  sliadows,  the  dai'kness  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  made  still  more  terrible  by  the  groans  and 
screams  of  the  "  spiritually  wounded,"  who  had  fled  to  it  for 
comfort ;  the  entreaty  of  the  preachers ;  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of 
the  downcast  still  walking  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death ;  the  shouts  and  songs  of  praise  from  the 
happy  ones  who  had  crossed  the  Delectable  Mountains,  had 
gone  on  throngh  the  fogs  of  the  Enchanted  Ground  and 
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entered  tlie  land  of  Beulah,  were  too  much  for  those  over  whow 
minds  and  bodies  lively  imaginations  held  full  sway.  The 
heart  swelled,  the  nerves  gave  way,  the  hands  and  feet  grefw 
cold  and,  motionless  and  epeechlese,  they  fell  headlong  to  th« 
ground.  In  a  moment  crowds  gathered  about  them  to  pray 
and  shout.  Some  lay  still  as  death.  Some  passed  through 
frightful  twitehinga  of  face  and  limb.  At  Cabin  Creek  go 
many  foil  that,  lest  the  multitude  should  tread  on  them,  they 
were  carried  to  the  meeting-house  and  laid  in  rows  on  the 
floor.     At  Cane  Ridge  the  number  was  three  tliousand. 

The  recollection  of  tliat  famous  meeting  is  still  preserved 
in  Kentucky,  where,  not  many  years  since,  old  men  could  bo 
found  whose  mothers  had  carried  them  to  the  camp-ground  tt 
infants  and  had  left  them  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  behind  logi 
while  the  preaching  and  exhorting  continned.  Cane  Ridge 
meeting-house  stood  on  a  well-sliaded,  well-watered  spot,  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Paris.  There  a  great  space  had  beea 
cleared,  a  preachers'  stand  put  up,  and  a  huge  tent  stretched 
to  shelter  the  crowd  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But  it  did  not 
cover  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people  who  came.  Every  road 
that  led  to  the  ground  is  described  to  have  presontod  for 
several  days  an  almost  unbroken  lino  of  wagons,  horses,  and 
men.  One  who  saw  the  meeting  when  it  had  just  began 
wrote  home  to  Philadelphia  that  wagons  covered  on  aiva  u 
largo  as  that  between  Market  street  and  Cheatnnt,  Second  and 
Third.  Another,  who  counted  them,  declared  they  nnmltered 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-five.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  lead 
tokens,  stamped  with  the  letters  A  or  B,  were  given  by  the 
Baptists  to  communicants;  and  there  were  still  upward  of 
four  hundred  who  received  none.  Old  Boldiers  who  were 
present,  and  claimed  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  esti- 
mating the  numbers  of  great  masses  of  men,  put  down  those 
encamped  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting  as  twenty  thoiuand 
souls.  The  excitement  surpassed  anytliing  that  had  been 
known.  Men  who  came  to  scoflf  remained  to  preach.  All 
day  and  all  night  the  crowd  swarmed  to  and  fro  from  pFBMclMr 
to  projicher,  singing,  alioutlng,  laughing,  now  rushing  off 
to  listen  to  some  new  exhorter  who  had  climbed  upon  a 
stimap,  now  gathering  around  some  xmfortunate  who,  in  their 
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peculiar  language,  waa  "6pmtaallv  Blain."  Soon  men  and 
women  fell  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  impossible  for  the 
multitude  to  move  about  without  trampling  them,  and  they 
were  hurried  to  the  meeting-house.  At  no  time  was  the  floor 
less  than  half  covered.  Some  lay  quiet,  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  Some  talked,  but  could  not  move.  Some  beat  the 
floor  with  their  heels.  Some,  Bhrieking  in  agony,  l)Ounded 
about,  it  is  said,  like  a  live  fish  out  of  water.  Many  lay  down 
and  rolled  over  and  over  for  hours  at  a  time.  Others  rushed 
wildly  over  the  stumps  and  benches,  and  then  plunged,  shouting 
Lost !  Lost  1  into  the  forest. 

As  the  meetings  grew  more  and  more  frequent,  this  nervous 
excitement  assumed  new  and  more  terrible  forms.  One  was 
kno^vn  as  jerking ;  another,  as  the  barking  exercise  ;  a  third,  as 
the  Holy  Laugh.  "  The  jerks  "  began  in  the  head  and  spread 
rapidly  to  the  feet.  The  head  would  be  thrown  from  side  to 
side  BO  swiftly  that  the  features  would  be  blotted  out  and  the 
hair  made  to  snap.  When  the  body  was  affected,  the  sufferer 
was  hurled  over  hindrances  that  came  in  his  way,  and  finally 
dashed  on  the  ground  to  bounce  about  like  a  baU.  At  camp- 
meetings  in  the  far  South,  saplings  were  cut  off  breast-high 
and  left  "for  the  people  to  jerk  by."  One  who  visited  such  a 
camp-ground  declares  that  about  the  roots  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  saplings  the  earth  was  kicked  up  "as  by  a  horse 
stamping  flies."  There  only  the  lukewarm,  the  lazy,  the  half- 
hearted, the  indolent  professor  were  afflicted.  Pious  men,  and 
scoffing  physicians  who  sought  to  get  the  jerks  that  they  might 
■  speculate  upon  them,  were  not  touched.  But  the  scxiffer  did 
not  always  escape.  Not  a  professor  of  religion  within  the 
region  of  the  great  revival  but  bad  heard  or  could  tell  of  some 
great  conversion  by  special  act  of  God-    One  disbeliever,  it  waa 

^ reported,  while  cursing  and  swearing,  had  been  crushed  by  a 
tree  falling  on  him  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting.  Another  was 
inid  to  have  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  when  the  jerks 
seized  him,  pulled  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  flung  him  on 
the  ground,  whence  he  rose  a  Christian  man.  A  lad  who 
feigned  sickness,  kept  from  church  and  lay  abod,  was  dragged 
out  and  dashed  against  the  wall  till  he  betook  lumsclf  to  prayer. 
When  peace  was  restored  to  him,  he  passed  out  into  his  father's 
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tanyard  to  nnhair  a  hide.  Instantly  the  knife  left  his  hand, 
and  he  was  drawn  over  logs  and  hurled  against  trees  and 
fenoes  till  he  began  to  pray  in  serious  earnest.  A  foolish 
woman  who  went  to  see  the  jerks  was  herself  soon  rolling  in 
the  mud.  Scores  of  such  stories  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  may  now  be  read  in  the  lives  and  narratives  of  the 
preachers.  The  community  seemed  demented.  From  the 
nerves  and  muscles  the  disorder  passed  to  the  mind.  Men 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  nay,  fancied  then^elves  dogs, 
went  down  on  all  fours,  and  barked  till  they  grew  hoarse.  It 
was  no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  numbers  of  them  gathered 
about  a  tree,  barking,  yelping,  "treeing  the  devU."  Two 
years  later,  when  much  of  the  excitement  of  the  great  revival 
had  gone  dovra,  falling  and  jerking  gave  way  to  hysterica. 
During  the  most  earnest  preaching  and  exliorting,  even  sincere 
professors  of  religion  would,  on  a  sudden,  burst  into  load 
laughter ;  others,  unable  to  resist,  would  follow,  and  soon  the 
assembled  multitude  would  join  in.  This  was  the  "  llolj 
Laugh,"  and  became,  after  1803,  a  recognized  part  of  wor- 
ship.* 


•Fragmentary  accotmU  of  the  Great  Revival  in  Kentucky  will  be  found  in 
Surprising  Accounta  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  Among  Different  DenominAtiona  of  Chricliaiui, 
with  a  Number  of  Interesting  Occtirrencca  of  Divine  Providence,  1802.  Gospel 
Newg)  or  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  Kentucky  and  several 
other  Parts  of  the  United  States,  1802.  History  of  Cosmopolit*.  or  the  Four 
Yolumes  of  Lorenzo's  Journal  concentrated  in  One,  1814.  Smith,  Oistory  of  the 
Cumberland  Prcf^bjterians.  Iligtorv  of  Metbodisra  in  the  Western  States.  David- 
■OD.    History  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky.    Lyie'a  Diary. 
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Thb  revival  in  the  West  waa  a  source  of  much  consolation 
to  Federal  Christians.  There  was  a  deep  meaning,  they  said, 
in  Buoh  an  outbreak  of  religious  zeal  immediately  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  who  worshipped  at  no  altar 
and  acknowledged  no  creed.  To  him  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  men  believed  in  one  God  or  twenty 
Gk>d8 ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  his  Maker,  who  had,  in  a  moment, 
turned  his  wisdom  into  foolishness,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  tens 
of  thousands  with  a  knowledge  of  their  sin  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Lord  God  existed. 

Federal  politicians  found  some  comfort  in  the  assurances  of 
Jefferson's  speech,  and  the  news  that  quickly  followed  it.  No 
general  proscription  of  office-holders  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
Two  members  of  Adams's  Cabinet  Jefferson  retained.  Of  three 
he  appointed,  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney-General,  and  Hemgr 
Dearborn,  Secretary  of  "War,  were  citizens  of  Ma^saciiusetts. 
Of  the  five  Cabinet  officers,  three,  therefore,  were  from  Massor 
chusetts,  for  Samuel  Dexter,  the  burner  of  records  and  public 
buildings,  was  suffered  to  keep  the  Treasury.  But  two,  James 
Madison  and  Benjamin  Stoddart,  of  Maryland,  came  from  the 
South,  and  Stoddart  was  appointed  by  Adams.  Wliile  such 
conduct  was  cheering  to  the  great  body  of  the  Federal  party, 
there  were  many  spiteful  agitators  to  whom  it  was  disappoint- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  for  each  man  removed  was  one  more  chance 
to  cavil  and  complain.  They  soon  had  a  chance,  however,  for 
the  report  got  out  that  Albert  Gallatin  was  to  have  the  place 
Mr.  Dexter  held.  Gallatin  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ivania,  it  was  thought,  and  justly,  deserved  a  warm  reo- 
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ognition  at  Jefferson's  hand.  SiDce  the  foimdataon  of  the  "Ro- 
publican  party  no  State  had  been  more  devoted  to  it«  cauae. 
Yet  it  Lad  received  nothing.  Save  Yirginia,  what  one  of  the 
eight  that  Btood  unflinchingly  by  JefEerson  during  the  long 
struggle  in  the  House  had  received  anything  ?  AVas  it  right 
that  three  Cabinet  offices  should  go  to  Massachusetla,  the  hot- 
bed of  Federalism,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Braintree  and  the 
Junto,  the  land  of  the  llluminati,  the  supporters  of  bigotry 
and  monarchy?  Would  John  AUams  have  put  three  Vir- 
ginians in  posts  of  great  trust  ?  Lot  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  Albert  Gallatin.  !No  one  else  waa  more  fit. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  statement  was  true.  Thirty-dx 
men  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  held 
that  high  and  important  place.  But  the  ablest  of  them  all  was 
Hamilton,  and  Albert  Gallatin  was  next. 

To  the  Federalists  he  was  the  most  hateful  man  on  eortli. 
To  no  one  else  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  they  protested,  have 
the  well-informed  citizens  of  America  such  reasonable  objeo- 
tioii.  That  any  foreigner  should  be  put  in  office  is  both  dan* 
gerouB  and  degrading.  The  jealous  pride  of  America  ooght 
to  rise  up  against  it.  But  Gallatin  1  He  is  a  GencvaQ  by 
birth ;  a  Frenchman  in  accent ;  a  Jesuit  in  morala.  He  wis 
deeply  implicated  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  He  has  de- 
famed Wasliington.  He  has  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Repr&- 
aentatives  and,  in  the  jargon  of  a  foreigner,  maligned  and 
slandered  our  native  citizens.*  His  face  is  the  face,  his  man- 
ners the  manners,  his  speech  is  the  speech  of  the  French,  the 
nation  that  has  robbed  our  chips,  rejected  our  ministers,  and, 
in  tlie  name  of  liberty,  perpetrated  horrors  such  as  the  worid 
has  never  seen  before. 

The  time  had  passed,  the  Federalists  were  assured,  when 
it  was  proper  to  murmur  against  foreigners  in  office.  Was 
Alexander  Hamilton  a  native  American  ?  Or  James  M'Heniy, 
late  Secretary  of  War  ?     Or  William  Davie,  late  Conunissioner 

*  The  Federal  newvpapers  entertained  their  rendera  with  Bpecitoens  of  GsOa- 
tin'g  English.  This  ia  one:  "For  zo  par  wiach  oitultc  ecn  dzkttafair  oidoo  mo* 
siozeri;  detnan  zc  pardone  of  rooi  oontree.  It  {«  re  political  zin  of  wi«ch  oi  gladtjr 
take  tia  akclahon  to  express  roois  xinzcre  rcpentAns."  It  is  part  of  a  wptuA 
dc'lircred  in  the  Lepislatarc  of  PcnnAvlvania  relatirc  to  bis  condiiet  in  the  Wht*> 
kejT  IniurrectioD  of  I'H.    Gazette  of  the  United  Slates,  April  7,  ISOl. 
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to  France  ?  Or  JoLn  Barry,  liigh  in  command  in  the  TJnited 
States  navy  ?  The  dislike  to  Gallatin  comes  not  from  honest 
bnt  dishonest  Americans,  public  plunderers,  defaulters,  specu- 
lators in  the  public  stock,  office-seekers  without  talent,  and 
placemen  to  whom  integrity  is  imknown.  The  appointment, 
however,  was  not  made  till  the  middle  of  May. 

Long  ere  that  time  removals  had  begim,  more  foreigners 
were  given  places,  and  the  native  American  cry  grew  louder 
and  louder.  In  lettere  stiU  extant,  the  President  stated  briefly 
and  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  removals  he  made.  All  civil 
offices,  held  at  pleasure,  and  filled  by  Mr.  Adams  after  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  surely  known,  were,  lilr.  Jefferson  de- 
clared, to  be  considered  vacant.  lie  should  not  even  regard 
the  holders  as  candidates.  They  should  bo  utterly  overlooked, 
and,  without  any  notice,  others  named  in  their  stead.  Men 
guilty  of  official  misconduct  were  likewise  to  be  swept  away, 
as  in  truth  they  ought  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Adams.  Good 
men  were  to  be  spared ;  but  not  attorneys  and  marshals.  The 
judges,  to  a  man,  were  Fedei-al  and  irremovable.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  the  public  good  that  the  marshals  and  attorneys 
should  be  Republicans.  They  were  the  doors  of  entry  into 
the  courts ;  the  shield  of  the  Republican  part  of  the  commu- 
nity.* 

Acting  on  these  principles,  the  head  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney for  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  fall.  Two  objections, 
said  the  Federalists,  have  been  found  agsiiust  John  Kittera:  ho 
is  a  native  American  and  an  honest  man.  In  his  place  we  are 
to  have  Alexander  Dallas,  late  of  Jamaica,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  wicked  Judge  McKean.  But  then  "we  are  all 
Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalists."  Next  to  be  dismissed 
was  Samuel  Hodgdon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Stores.  He, 
too,  was  a  native  American,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and, 
in  the  terrible  autimin  of  17&3,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Federal  office-holder  the  yellow  fever  could  not  drive  from  his 
post. 

That  the  removal  of  Hodgdon  and  Kittera  has  become 
leflfl  famous  than  the  removal  of  Elizur  Goodrich  is  dno  to  cir- 


*  JeiTcraon  to  Oiles,  Mudi  S3,  ISO  1. 
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comstancea  and  not  to  the  men.  Goodrich  was  collector  for 
the  district  of  New  Uaven,  had  been  appointed  after  the  result 
of  the  election  was  known,  and  fell,  therefore,  into  tliat  cImi 
of  placemen  the  new  President  determined  to  utterly  ignore. 
Considering  the  post  as  vacant,  JeflEerson  spent  some  time  in 
Bearching  for  a  fit  incumbent,  and  then  ordered  Samuel  Bishop 
to  be  Bwom  in.  The  merchants  were  highly  offended,  and 
eighty  of  them,  owning,  they  claimed,  seven  eighths  of  the 
shipping  of  the  port,  drew  np  and  signed  a  remonstrant^ 
Goodrich  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  office  with  honestj, 
ability,  and  dispatch.  Bishop  could  not  He  was  fast  nearing 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  was  already  laboring  under  a  full 
share  of  those  infirmities  which  attend  old  age.  So  blind  vru 
he  that  to  write  even  his  name  was  a  tedious  and  painful  pep» 
formance.  He  had  not  been  bred  an  accountant ;  had  never  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  acquired  the  simplest  forms  of  ac- 
counting ;  was  ignorant  of  the  Revenue  Laws ;  knew  nothing 
of  mercantile  buBiness,  and  was  so  advanced  in  years  and  so 
feeble  in  body  and  mind  that  to  learn  either  was  impoesible. 
It  was  true  he  held  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  he  held  it  by  char- 
ter, during  the  Legislature's  wilL  It  was  true  he  was  Town 
Clerk  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  but  these  he  had  be* 
cause  the  people  of  Connecticut  were  not  in  the  habit  of  neg- 
lecting men  who  had  once  served  them  well.  The  work  of 
the  Custom-House  would  be  done  by  his  son,  and  his  eon  was 
a  foe  to  commerce  and  an  enemy  to  order,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, meant  a  Republican. 

Jefferson's  reply  to  the  remonstrance  was  a  discnBfii<ui  of 
the  tenure  of  office,  and  soon  forgotten.  But  one  eentenoe 
will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  till  our  Republic  oeases  to 
exist.  No  duty  the  Executive  had  to  i)erform  was  eo  trying, 
he  observed,  as  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  In 
the  appointment  of  Samuel  Bishop  this  end  was  believed  to 
have  been  reached  Time  liad  l>een  taken,  information  sought, 
and  such  obtained  that  his  fitness  could  not  be  in  doubt.  Wtus 
he  not  Town  Clerk,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Mayor  of  New 
Haven ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  C'ommon  Fleas,  and  ftole 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  man 
so  honored  in  Connecticut  was  unfit  to  be  collector  of  its  ciiief 
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port?  Tbat  he  vraa  bent  with  the  weight  of  eeventy-seven 
years  was  nothing.  Had  not  Franklin,  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  been  the  ornament  of  the  racel  Some  declarations  by 
himself  about  political  tolerance,  harmony,  and  the  equal  rights 
of  the  minority  had  been  misconstrued  into  assurances  that  the 
tenure  of  office  was  not  to  bo  disturbed.  Is  this,  he  asked,  can- 
did i  During  the  late  administration  were  not  all  save  men  of 
a  particular  sect  of  poUtics  shut  out  from  office?  This  sect  is 
now  in  the  minority.  Does  it  still  think  the  monopoly  of 
office  remains  in  its  hands  ?  Does  it  violate  its  equal  rights  to 
assert  some  rights  for  the  majority  also  ?  Is  it  pohtical  intol- 
erance to  claim  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of  pubhc  con- 
cerns ?  Cannot  these  men  harmonize  in  society  unless  every- 
thing is  in  their  hands  ?  The  will  of  the  nation  calls  for  an 
administration  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  those  elected. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  that  will  displacements  are  necessary; 
and  with  whom  can  displacements  more  fittingly  begin  than 
with  placemen  apjwinted  in  the  last  momenta  of  a  dying  gov- 
ernment, not  for  its  own  aid,  but  for  its  successors'  discomfit- 
ure ?  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  right,  how  are  vacan- 
cies to  be  had?  "Those  by  death  are  few;  by  resignation 
none."  Removal  was  a  painful  duty ;  but  it  was  a  duty,  and 
as  such  he  should  perform  it.* 

Had  expressions  so  outspoken  been  used  by  Washington  in 
a  reply  to  one  of  the  remonstrances  against  the  treaty,  had 
John  Adams  uttered  such  political  doctrines  in  an  answer  to 
an  address  by  the  "  Associated  Youth,"  Cooper  and  CaUender, 
Holt  and  Duane,  Matthew  Lyon  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  would 
hare  pronounced  it  the  most  monarchical,  the  most  Anglican 
language  tbey  had  ever  heard  or  read.  But  Jefierson  was  in 
power,  and  half  the  occupation  of  these  men  was  gone.  They 
were  not,  however,  wholly  idle.  The  mark  at  which  they  had 
BO  long  been  throwing  was,  indeed,  down ;  but  tliey  soon  be- 
gan to  make  marks  of  each  other.  John  Adams,  being  again 
a  private  citizen,  and  the  Sedition  Law  no  longer  in  force, 
Lyon  plucked  up  courage  and  vilified  the  late  President  in  a 
letter  he  would  not,  six  months  before,  have  dared  to  write. 

*  Jcffrreon'a  Letter  to  Elias  Shipraiin,  Eaq.,  and  other*,  Membert  of  >  Com« 
mittee  of  the  Mcrcbants  of  Sen  IlaTea. 
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One  of  tte  eai-liest  acta  of  Executive  clemency  was  to  pardon 
Gallender  and  remit  his  fine.  In  return  for  thiB  the  wretched 
pamphleteer  covered  his  benefactor  with  shameful  abuse. 
Duane  soon  had  a  quarrel  with  Gallatin. 

The  business  of  opposing  Government,  however,  was  now 
left  to  the  Federalists,  and  was  well  done.  Nothing  was  to  their 
liking.  Jefferson  invited  Madison  to  spend  a  short  time  at  the 
President's  House.  Immediately  the  question  was  raised,  Does 
the  President  take  lodgers  ?  Is  the  Secretary  of  State  trying  to 
"  sponge  the  United  States  out  of  house-rent  ? "  *  In  April  it 
was  known  that  an  order  had  issued  for  the  destruction  of  the 
navy.  Nineteen  gallant  ships,  it  was  said,  ai-e  to  l>e  stripped 
of  naval  stores  and  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Seven  more  are  to  be  locked  up,  Uke  hulks,  in  a  fresh-water 
dock,  to  feed  Virginia  worms.  The  six  frigates  will  have 
their  death-warrants  signed  when  the  nineteen  are  handsomely 
disposed  of.  In  two  years  we  shall  read  the  last  words  and 
dying  speech  of  the  American  navy.f  Plain  John  Adams, 
was  the  retort,  for  by  that  epithet  the  Republicans  now  de- 
lighted to  designate  him,  plain  Jolm  Adams  signed  this  navy 
reduction  bill.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  he  did  ;  but  that 
by  the  bill  the  President  was  merely  authorized,  not  directed, 
to  sell  the  ships. 

But  the  day  for  the  dying  speech  never  came.  An  unex- 
pected use  was  foimd  for  the  navy,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  three 
frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war  If,  were  on  their  way  to  Tripoli.  No 
portion  of  our  annals  is  more  shameful  than  the  story  of  the 
dealings  of  our  Govenmiont  with  the  horde  of  ])inite«  then 
known  as  the  Barbary  Powers.  In  April,  1795,  while  the  tira* 
ber  for  the  six  frigates  that  were  to  punish  the  Dey  was  yet 

•  Oolujnbiiin  Ccntlnol,  May  98,  1801. 

t  The  HCt  namnd  thirteen  phips  not  to  be  Bold.  With  the  rett  the  Praddnt 
tru  to  do  as  he  j'idg«d  best.  Those  retained  were :  Constitution,  II  guns  ;  United 
Btntcs,  44 ;  President,  44 ;  Congress,  38 ;  Constellation,  38 ;  CbeBai>«ake,  S8 ; 
Philadelphia,  98;  Kcw  York,  80;  Essex,  82;  General  (ireene,  28;  lioaton,  28  ( 
Adams,  28;  John  Adams,  28.  To  these  Jeflersoo  added  the  Eaterpriae,  13  guaa. 
The  TeBuls  sold  were  nine  gallevs,  and  Ocorge  Washington,  Gangesi,  Porunoiti^ 
Mcrrlmadi,  Connecticut,  2i'*;  fifiltiinore,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Uootcsiniw, 
20's ;  Herald,  Maryland,  Xorfolk,  Patapsco,  Pincknoy,  Richmond,  Tranibull,  Wm^ 
ren,  IS's;  Au^i'tii,  Eagle,  Scamrnel,  14*9;  and  Experiment,  13  guoa. 

I  President,  Essex,  Philadelphia,  and  Enterprise. 
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being  felled,  Colonel  Humphreys  was  diepatched  to  Algiere. 
He  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  with  him  went 
one  Joseph  Donaldson,  to  be  Consul  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
The  two  reached  Gibraltar  in  May,  and  there  parted,  Donald- 
son to  go  to  Alicant  and  Humphreys  to  Paris.  So  arduous 
did  the  undertaking  seem,  that,  wlule  the  presents  were  being 
made  ready  at  Paris,  Monroe  begged  the  French  Government 
to  lend  its  powerful  aid,  and  exert  what  influence  it  had  with 
the  Dej  in  America's  behalf.  Barlow,  too,  was  interested, 
and  promised  to  go  once  more  to  Algiers  when  all  was  ready. 
But  nothing  was  ready  when  Humphreys  received  the  aston- 
ishing news  that  a  treaty  had  been  made. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Donaldson  presented  himself 
at  Algiers,  ended  his  mission  ten  days  later,  and  sent  oS.  the 
document,  in  the  swiftest  sailing-vessel  he  could  find,  to  Lis- 
bon. There  was  much  need  for  haste,  as  he  had  solemnly  en- 
gaged that  the  money  promised  should  be  paid  within  four 
months.  As  a  great  favor  to  the  Government,  the  bank  had 
been  induced  to  loan  eight  huudi-ed  thousand  dollare  in  six  per 
cent  certificates.  These  had  been  sent  to  the  Barings,  of  Lon- 
don, and  \vith  them  went  the  strict  injunction  to  sell  so  gradu- 
ally as  to  cause  no  depression  in  the  value  of  American  securi- 
ties. By  August,  1V95,  all  were  disixjsed  of,  and  Humphreys 
duly  informed  that  the  money  awaited  his  commands.  His 
commands  were  tliat  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
Portuguese  gold  and  Spanish  dollars  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  to  bring  tliem,  the  same  vessel  that  carried  the  treaty  to 
Lisbon  was  di-spatched.  But  so  great  a  sum  in  the  kind  of 
coin  required  could  not  be  had  in  London ;  the  hour  of  pay- 
ment came  and  went,  and  the  Dey  with  difficulty  was  persuad- 
ed to  extend  the  time  to  April  eighth,  1YS)G.  Still  no  money 
came,  and,  on  the  third,  his  final  determination  was  announced. 
Donaldson  and  Barlow  must  leave  Algiers  in  eight  days.  If 
the  tribute  was  not  paid  in  thirty,  Algerine  xebecs  should  be 
ordered  to  bring  in  American  ships.  They  besought  him  to 
have  patience  with  them,  and,  well  knowing  what  all  the  blus- 
ter meant,  tried  to  quiet  his  rage  by  the  offer  of  as  fine  a  frig- 
ate as  the  ship-builders  of  America  could  launch.  The  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted,  the  Dey  became  gracious,  Humphreys 
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Bent  home  for  authority  to  ratify  the  promise  Donaldson  had 
made,  and  the  keel  of  the  frigate  Crescent  was  soon  on  the 
•ways. 

All  these  facts  were  secretly  given  to  the  House  in  Fdjra- 
ary,  1797.  A  request  was  then  made  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars  more.*  The  estimates  Donaldson 
had  put  on  the  na%'al  supplies  were  far  too  low.  The  powder 
and  lead,  the  masts  and  spars,  the  cordage  and  cables,  the  pitch 
and  tar,  the  caimon,  the  gun-barrels,  the  headed  shot,  and  the 
planks  of  oak  and  pine  would  cost  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
the  sum  allowed.f  The  whole  expense  of  the  treaty  would  not 
be  far  from  a  million  dollars.  J 

The  money  waa  granted,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  Dey 
for  another  year.  Then  the  Crescent,  loaded  with  pretents 
and  bearing  twenty-six  barrels  of  dollars,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Portsmouth  for  Algiers.*  And  now,  as  was  the  custom, 
the  tribute  once  more  fell  in  arrears.  For  two  years  none  w»B 
sent.  Then  the  George  Washington,  Captain  Bainbridge  oom- 
manding,  followed  the  Crescent,  with  gifts.  It  was  on  a  Sep- 
tember morning,  1800,  that  he  entered  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Algiers  and  beheld  the  city,  like  a  huge  amphitheatre  of  white 
etone,  on  the  steep  hillside  before  him.  Thinking  that  hJB 
mission  made  him  welcome,  he  passed  tlie  usual  anchorage,  tan 
in,  anchored  under  the  mole,  delivered  the  tribute  to  the  Coo* 
flul,  and  was  astounded  by  a  request  to  place  his  vessel  at  the 
service  of  the  Dey.  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  sorely  vexed  st 
the  regency.  Nothing  but  timely  presents  could  appease  the 
tyrant,  and  these,  it  was  proposed,  the  GeoJ^  Washington 
should  carry  out.  Bainbridge  begged  to  be  excused.  The  Dey 
insisted.  Bainbridge  told  him  that  the  property  would  not  b© 
safe  under  the  American  flag ;  that  the  ship  was  a  poor  sailer; 
that  it  was  war-time ;  that  a  thousand  things  might  happen. 
The  Dey  reph'ed, drj'ly,  that  God  was  great;  that  all  wm  on 
his  head ;  that  every  difficulty  must  be  overcome ;  that  he 
would  send  his  o^^-n  flog  to  be  hoisted  at  the  mast-head.  The 
Constil  then  assured  him  if  the  George  Washington  banled 
do\vn  her  pennant,  and  raised  the  Algerine  flag  in  its  BtoaA, 

f  Tbe  eatiinat«  was  |S7,000.    The  coat,  |lS4,7t3.      *  Juuuj,  1799. 
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ehe  would  by  tliat  act  be  ont  of  commission.  He  "knew  noth- 
ing about  such  things,  he  said,  and  sent  the  Consul  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  Marine.  By  the  laws  of  Chrifltian  nations,  that  officer 
was  reminded,  a  ship  belonged  to  the  nation  whose  flag  floated 
at  the  mainmast-head.  Algiers,  therefore,  would  surely  be 
content  if  her  Hag  appeared  at  the  foretopgalbiitmafit-head. 
But  the  General  of  Marine  flew  into  a  great  passion,  stormed, 
and  swore  the  whole  thing  was  an  evasive  pretext.,*  came  on 
board  with  his  admiral  and  a  troop  of  Raizes,  climbed  to  the 
maintop,  tore  down  the  pennant,  and  raised  the  mission  flag  of 
Algiers.!  Some  old  guns  were  hurried  on  board  for  baUast, 
the  gifts  and  the  agent  taken  on,  and  Baiabridge,  with  the  flag 
of  the  Dey  flying  from  his  mainmast,  set  sail  for  Constanti- 
nople. X  But  the  frigate  was  no  sooner  out  of  reach  of  the  bat- 
teries than  the  flag  came  down. 

Trouble  meanwhile  broke  ont  with  Jnssuf  CaramalU,  Pasha 
of  Tripoli.  The  United  States,  he  told  the  Consul,  had  made 
liberal  presents  to  Timis  and  Algiers.  Why  were  none  sent  to 
him  ?  Stores  and  jewels  were  for  Tunis.  Compliments  were 
for  him.  "WTiy  had  the  Saliibtappa  at  Timis  been  given  forty 
thousand  dollars  and  but  a  little  more  been  given  him  f  Was 
he  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Bey  ?  *  But  he  too  had  cruisers,  and  good  sailors  and  Baizes, 
was  as  independent  as  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  could  hurt  the 
commerce  of  any  nation  just  as  much. 

The  Consul  sought  to  appease  him  in  mucli  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  petulant  and  sulky  chUd.  Some  one  had  been  telling 
him  lies.  No  money  had  been  given  to  the  Sahibtappa.  Noth- 
ing the  treaty  with  Tripoli  called  for  had  been  left  undone. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  treaty,  had  he  not  received  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  gifts  worth  eight  thousand  more  t 
In  the  second  year,  was  not  twelve  thousand  given  him,  and  in 
the  last  twenty-two  ?    When  his  son  was  circumcised,  was  not 

•  Xo,  n.  Doaiments  Respecting  Barbary,  nccompanj-ing  the  President's 
Cvmniiuu cation  to  CongreM  of  the  8th  December,  1801,  pp.  37-29, 

f  Bainbridge  to  Secrcury  of  ibo  Nftvy,  Aurora,  April  26,  1801. 

i  L«tt«r  from  the  Consul,  Richard  O'Brien.  Ko.  11.  Docuroonta  Respecting 
Barbarr,  acooinpanrin;;  tlic  President's  Coauaunieation  to  CSongrcsa  of  the  8di 
December,  1801,  pp.  26-81. 

«  Hild.,  pp.  10,  17. 
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the  present  of  the  American  Conenl  the  finest  he  receired  t 
Had  he  not  written  to  the  President  that  he  was  content! 
Then  he  was  content,  because  he  thought  the  presents  bore 
Bome  proportion  to  those  promised  Tunis.  But  now  he  wag 
not  content,  and  would  write  again.  The  letter  assured  the 
President  that  it  was  hoped  kind  expressions  would  be  followed 
by  deeds,  and  not  by  empty  words.  That  if  flattery,  and  not 
performance,  was  meant,  each  would  act  as  he  saw  fit.*  The 
Consul  was  informed  tliat  if  money  did  not  como  in  six  montlv 
war  should  be  declared.  When  the  time  was  up,  the  flag-staff 
of  the  American  consulate  was  hewn  down,  an  act  which,  in 
Tripoli,  was  a  declaration  of  war.* 

Long  ere  the  news  of  this  deed  reached  Jefferson,  the  little 
squadron  in  command  of  Commodore  Dale  was  on  the  sea. 
His  orders  bade  him  touch  first  at  Gibraltar.  Should  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers  be  at  peace,  he  was  to  display  Ixis  f ofce  at  Algten, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  make  the  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  stop 
again  at  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  and  sail  for  home  in  0<y 
tober.  Should  the  regencies  be  at  war,  he  was  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  In  his  letter  to  the  twelve  men  who  then  acted  M 
consuls  at  the  chief  ports  in  southern  Europe,  Morlison  de- 
clared that,  come  what  might,  the  expedition  could  not  be  with- 
out its  use.  Good  would  come  to  American  consuls  and  tradera 
by  showing  such  tine  ships  of  war  to  tlio  Barbary  States.  Ma- 
rines would  be  exercised  and  officers  instructed  in  the  line  of 
their  duty,  and  that,  t<x>,  in  a  sea  where,  perhaps,  tliey  woold 
some  day  be  wanted.  The  frigates  being  part  of  the  p^aoe 
establishment,  the  expense  of  sending  them  abroad  would  not 
be  much  larger  tlmn  the  cost  of  keeping  them  at  homcf 

Here,  exehiimed  the  Federal  press,  is  Democratic  economy  1 
The  marine  corps  is  reduced  to  four  hundred.  Every  week 
some  gallant  naval  ship  is  sold  at  auction  for  half  its  cosL  And 
why!  Because  the  Jacobin  Government  cannot  afford  to 
spend  money.  What  would  have  been  said  had  John  Adams 
Bcnt  a  fleet  across  the  ocean  for  the  amuaoment  of  its  officers 


*  No.  II.  Docuromts  Rcapecting  Barbary,  occotnpanjlng  tho  President'*  Com- 
municatjons  to  OongrcM  of  the  8th  Docvmber,  1801,  p,  86,  "  At  a  quarter  paat 
ttro  they  elTectecl  the  grand  achiervment,  and  our  flag-staff  nw  ctaoppiHJ  down  aiz 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  left  reclining  on  the  tcimoc"    M*7  14,  1801. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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and  ita  erevrai  ?  But  the  Man  of  the  People  has  done  it,  so  it 
mu6t  be  right.*  And  the  outlay  on  the  French  corvette  Ber- 
cean,  that,  too,  muflt  be  quite  economical  and  proper.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  new  treaty  with  France  only  contemplated 
the  return  of  public  armed  vessels  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  when  taken.  Suppose  one  of  these  Gallic  monsters,  after 
striking,  lost  her  rudder,  or  her  topmasts,  or  had  her  sails  torn 
out  in  a  gale.  Would  the  United  States  be  expected  to  replace 
them  ?  If  we  are  to  pay  for  the  sound  drubbing  Captain  Little 
gave  the  Berceau,  ought  not  France  to  paint  over  the  scratches 
the  Berceau  made  on  the  Boston's  hull  i  Does  not  the  Consti- 
tution say  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except 
to  meet  some  expenditure  authorized  by  law  i  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  laid  out  on  the  corvette.  Has  this  been 
authorized  by  any  law  ?  Is  the  Mammoth  of  Democracy  a  law 
unto  himself  I ' 

Even  the  friends  of  the  President  could  not  help  wishing 
the  frigates  were  better  employed.  We  are,  said  they,  under 
the  disgrace  of  paying  tribute.  Were  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
pedition to  relievo  us  of  tribute,  the  money  would  l)e  wisely 
expended  and  the  ships  well  employed.  But  no.  They  are, 
at  best,  to  act  as  convoys  for  American  merchantmen  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  Now,  what  is  the  profit  of  tliat  trade,  and 
what  the  cost  of  thus  protecting  it  ?  If  we  cannot  be  shown 
that  tho  whole  of  it  has  yielded  enough  to  build,  equip,  and 
maintain  three  frigates,  would  it  not  be  sounder  economy  to  use 
them  in  some  other  wayl  The  real  American  capital  bo  in- 
vested is  not  five  million  dollars.  Fifty  per  cent  profit,  there- 
fore, would  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  naval  equipment,  and  this 
does  not  leave  a  cent  for  tribute,  nor  a  pang  for  shame.  Bank- 
men  and  stftckholders  cry  out :  "  What  I  destroy  our  Mediter- 
ranean trade  ? "  They  object,  do  they,  to  surrender  a  commerce 
worth  five  millions !  Did  they  not  give  up  a  trade  of  fifty 
miUionfl  for  two  yearn  l>ecau8e  the  owners  of  their  best  markets 
and  their  earliest  friends  wished  to  borrow  a  few  dollars?  Did 
they  not  build  a  navy  and  bluster  in  the  face  of  the  world  be- 
cause three  swindlers  soaght  to  bribe  them  1  Great  Britain  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble  with  Tunis  and  Algiers.    Her 

*  Oueth!  of  tho  United  Suiiea,  June  13,  ISOl. 
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friends,  the  old  Tories,  have  been  swept  from  power  in  Amerid. 
They  call  to  her  for  help.  She  giiides  the  Porte ;  the  Porte 
rules  the  regencies  of  Barbary,  and  they,  on  a  sudden,  malce 
threats  of  war. 

The  repairs  on  the  Berceau  and  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Dale 
were  still  subjects  for  tavern  disputes  when  the  Federalists 
heard  that  a  yet  more  objectionable  use  was  to  be  made  of  a 
national  sJiip.  Having  signed  the  convention  with  France,  Mr. 
Adams  invited  James  Bayai'd,  of  Delaware,  to  carry  the  docu- 
ment to  France.  He  declined,  and  the  matter  was  left  for  Jef- 
ferson, who  in  turn  offered  the  mission  to  John  DawBoo,  of 
Maryland,  a  man  on  whom  his  townsmen  had  fastened  the  epi- 
thet "  Beau."  Beau  Dawson  departed  in  the  frigate  Baltimore, 
bearing  with  him,  besides  the  state  papers,  a  letter  from  Jeffer- 
son to  Thomas  Paine.  But  of  this  the  public  kuew  nothing  till 
a  story  came  back  from  France,  through  the  London  Son,  tlut 
the  messenger  had  reached  Paris ;  that  almost  his  first  act  wi» 
to  wait  on  Paine  with  the  letter  of  the  President  in  his  hand ; 
that  the  letter  was  full  of  affectionate  language,  and  contained 
a  warm  invitation  to  return  to  America  in  the  Government  ship. 

Republicans  at  first  discredited  the  story,  and  pronounced  it 
a  silly  libel  on  the  President  Silly  because,  had  he  done  so, 
no  man  with  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  hia  boeom  would  begrudge 
the  author  of  "  The  Crisis  "  a  safe  trip  in  the  Baltimore.  But  the 
Federalists  insisted  that  the  invitation  had  been  sent,  and  tint 
sending  such  an  invitation  to  such  a  man  was  degrading  to  tlte 
American  people.  If  Mr.  Jeffei*6on,  as  a  private  citizen,  obo«e 
to  correspond  with  the  old  deist,  the  foul-mouthed  maligner  of 
Washington  ;  nay,  if  he  saw  fii  to  pay  the  paseage  of  the  wretch 
in  a  packet,  the  affair  was  his.  But  the  President  was  not  acting 
as  a  citizen.  Ue  was  acting  as  a  national  officer,  for  he  made  offer 
of  a  national  ship.  The  feelings,  the  opinions,  the  religions  ecrn- 
ples  of  the  nation  were  to  be  respected.  The  man  who  thoogbt 
a  tumble-down  church  **  good  enough  for  Him  that  was  bom 
in  a  manger  "  might  well  tliink  Tom  Paine  a  gixid  enough  car- 
go for  a  naval  ship.  A  Christian  nation,  most  happily,  thonght 
otherwise,  and  the  conduct  of  the  President  was,  to  it,  monstrous. 

Why  monstrous  ?  it  was  asked.  The  crime  of  Paine  ee«aied 
to  be  the  writing  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason."    Nobody  meant  to 
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defend  the  book.  Hundreds  had  done  that.  Yet  it  had  long 
since  been  flung  away  with  other  lumber.  But  waa  the  re- 
membrance of  the  wonder-working  pages  of  "  Common  Sense" 
done  awaj  with  ?  Had  old  soldiers,  to  whom  "  The  Crisis  "  had 
been  read  by  the  order  of  General  Washington,  forgotten  who 
penned  it  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  and  the  shame  of  America 
to  attack  the  just  fame  of  every  man  who,  having  taken  an  early 
part  in  the  Revolution,  has  not  deserted  its  principles  to  adopt 
the  Machiavelism  the  British  party  would  put  in  the  place  of 
the  gloriona  doctrines  of  '76.  Why  was  Thomas  Paine  suf- 
fered to  languish,  unclaimed  and  unredressed,  in  the  Jacobin 
dungeon  where  Robespierre  had  been  confined  ?  Because  this 
was  agreeable  to  British  views.  When  at  last  his  prison-doorB 
were  opened  he  sought  to  return  to  that  estate  which  New  York 
had  given  him.  But  Great  Britain  thirsted  for  his  blood.  Her 
agents  lay  in  wait  for  hira.  Her  ships  were  stationed  to  cut 
him  off.  In  1795,  in  1797,  and  again  in  1799,  he  attempted  to 
elude  them,  and  failed.  Now  that  delusion  has  fled  the  land, 
Mr.  Jefferson  could  not,  in  decency,  do  less  than  write  affec- 
tionately to  the  man  who  had  served  America  so  welL  It  was 
talent  such  as  Paine's  that  had  enabled  the  United  States  to  be 
a  nation  and  have  ships. 

Oh,  the  impudence  of  man  I  exclaimed  the  Federalists. 
Trnly  it  was  the  fashion  to  malign  the  great  characters  of  the 
Revolution.  But  who  brought  the  fafhion  in  and  followed  it  ? 
Washington  was  commonly  beliered  to  have  had  an  original 
sharo  in  accomplishing  the  independence  of  America.  And 
who,  pray,  attempted  to  min  him?  Whore  could  there  be 
found  such  another  mass  of  vile  slander,  unjust  charges,  cause- 
less abuse,  and  Ipng  statements  on  tho  deliverer  of  America  as 
in  the  columns  of  tho  Aurora,  once  misconducted  by  Bennie 
Bache,  and  now  misconducted  by  Willie  Duane  ?  Nay,  had  the 
Arch  Deist,  soon  to  come  home  in  a  Government  aliip,  done 
notliing  in  the  maligning  way?  Forget  "Common  Sense"! 
No ;  nor  a  "  Letter  to  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  Affairs  Public  and  Private.  By 
Thomas  Paine."  * 

*  rbllodclpbia  Giuette,  July  13,  1601.    Attron,  Julj  14,  August  8,  7,  ISOI. 
G&aett«  of  Lbe  United  SUtet,  July  16,  21,  1801. 
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It  was  next  denied  tliat  any  invitation  had  been  given. 
Paine  had  written  to  congratulate  the  President  on  the  triumph 
of  Republicanism  in  America.  The  mysterious  letter  Beau 
Dawson  delivered  was  simply  a  few  kind  words  in  reply.  Daw- 
Bon  had  gone  in  person  with  the  note  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
Paine.*  But  the  truth  in  time  came  out.  In  the  aatumn  of 
1800  the  author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man  "  wrote  to  Jefferson, 
expressed  a  longing  to  be  once  more  in  the  United  States,  de- 
clared he  could  not  with  safety  make  the  voyage  in  a  private 
filup,  and  asked,  if  the  Republicans  carried  the  election,  that 
passage  should  be  given  him  in  a  public  vesseL  Jefferson 
promised  that,  if  elected,  Paine  should  have  his  wish,  and,  hav- 
ing been  elected,  he  kept  his  word.f 

But  his  reply  to  Paine  caused  no  such  excitement  as  his  re- 
ply to  the  New  Haven  Remonstrance.  The  political  policy 
there  eet  forth  was  held  to  be  impolitic,  unconstitutional,  and 
tyrannical.  Every  man,  the  argument  ran,  who  takes  office 
does  so  under  an  implied  contract  with  the  Government  that 
the  place  shall  be  his  as  long  as  the  work  is  done  faithfully  and 
weU.  Trusting  to  the  faitli  of  the  Government,  he  gives  up 
his  regular  business,  quits  the  pursuits  on  which  he  was  wont 
to  depend  for  a  living,  and  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and 
hifl  best  endeavors  to  the  pul:)lic  service.  Unless  he  can  feel 
sure  that  his  employment  will  be  permanent,  the  situation  of 
the  public  officer  will  be  moat  painful.  No  man  of  indepen- 
dent mind  will  stoop  to  fill  a  post  whence  he  may  be  removed 
whenever  it  suits  the  caprice  or  gratifies  the  resentment  of 
those  in  power.  The  evil  does  not  end  here.  Sweeping  men 
from  office  because  they  hold  to  a  certain  political  creed,  and 
branding  them  as  no  more  worthy  of  trust,  widens  the  breach 
between  party-lines,  and  arrays  one  half  the  community  against 
the  other.  He  must,  indeed,  be  more  than  hnman  who,  after 
euch  unworthy  treatment,  finds  his  affection  for  Government 
Btill  unchanged.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  mortal  man  so 
treated  will  curb  his  rage.  His  friends  will  feel  for  him.  The 
party  to  which  he  belongs  will  take  up  his  cause,  and,  when 
cases  of  oppression  have  multiplied  beyond  endurance,  a  gener- 
ous sympathy  will  spread  far  and  wide,  indignation  be  aroused. 


*  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Julj  iT,  1801.        f  Aurora,  Angust  3,  1801. 
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and  the  proud  oppressor  levelled  in  the  dnst.  Take  from  office 
the  stability  of  tenure,  and  you  instantly  destroy  a  great  in- 
ducement to  enter  public  life. 

That  the  Executive  has  sole  power  to  remove  from  office  is 
beyond  dispute.  But  he  holds  no  such  power  of  appointment. 
He  may  appoint "  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,"  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution.  Had  the  second  article  ended 
with  this  terse,  precise,  and  unmistakable  sentence,  no  pretence 
conld  ever  have  l)een  set  up  Uiat  the  President  can  alone  ap- 
point to  office  at  any  time.  But  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, foreseeing  that  vacancies  might  happen  when  the  Senate 
was  not  sitting,  and  that  public  good  might  demand  a  new  ap- 
pointment long  before  the  Senate  could  be  convened,  provided 
in  the  sanie  article  that  "  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  \)y  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
jjf  their  next  session," 

The  meaning  is  clear.    The  only  vacancies  the  Executive 
can  fill  are  those  which  happen  during  a  recess.     They  mnst 
happen.    And  how  can  they  happen?    By  death,  by  resigna- 
tion, by  delinqnency.     But  for  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  of  his  own  will,  deliberately  to  create  vacancies,  and 
that  too  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  them  himself,  is  most 
surely  an  abuse  of  power ;  nay,  as  harm  to  an  individual  goes 
with  it,  the  act  is  tyranny.    Vacancies  by  deaths  says  the  Man 
of  the  People,  are  few.    Four  tedious  months  pass  away,  yet 
the  Federal  placemen  will  neither  die  nor  resign.    Insolent  and 
tmp;irdonable  wretches,  they  still  mock  his  efforts,  and  go  on 
living  and  enjoying  what  belongs  to  the  faithful  alone.     The 
^  destroying  angel  is  too  slow  for  presidential  vengeance.     Jef- 
■ferson,  gazing  round  liim  in  wild  anxiety,  cries  out :  "  How  are 
Bvacancios  to  be  obtained  ? "  seizes  the  exterminating  sword,  and 
^sweeps  a  score  of  men  from  office.*     Is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws  1    Will  not  plain  men,  unused  to 

*the  subtleties  taught  in  the  schools  of  modem  philosophy,  be- 
lieve it  a  palpable  violation  of  both  ?  The  President's  whole 
reply  abounds  in  this  remarkable  logic.    Mr.  Bishop  holds  five 

*  Aa  Bxanihution  of  tbc  Preiideot'i  Beplj  to  the  New  II&Ten  Bemoiutmice. 
IiOduB  Junius  Drutui,  pp.  46,  49. 
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offices.  Mr.  Jefferson  counts  them  up  and  asks, "  Is  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  can  be  unfit  to  be  Collector  of  the  District  of 
New  Haven  ? "  The  Jacobins  \rill  lind  it  a  hard  task  to  recon- 
cile with  pure  republicauiam  the  statement  that  because  a  man 
has  five  offices,  therefore  he  ought  to  have  six.*  Mr.  Bbhop, 
say  the  merchants,  is  nearly  blind.  Impossible,  replie*  the 
Man  of  the  People.  Dr.  Franklin  hved  much  longer,  and  bad 
perfect  use  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Bishop,  say  the  merchantB,  is 
sinking  xmder  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Impossible,  replies 
the  Sage ;  our  Franklin  lived  much  longer,  and  died  the  oroft- 
ment  of  human  naturcf  Such  reasoning  would  go  far  to 
prove  that,  Dr.  Franklin  having  discovered  electricity,  old 
Bishop  ought  to  be  converted  into  a  lightning-rod.  $  Sudi 
contemptible  sophistry  sliows  the  miserable  shifts  a  mux  will 
make  who  acts  from  motives  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.  The 
truth  is  simply  this :  The  place  is  intended  for  that  seditioafl, 
that  unprincipled  demagogue,  Abraham  Bishop.  Too  infa- 
mous for  direct  notice,  ho  is  to  have  the  office  under  his 
father^s  name. 

Had  any  other  Republican  been  made  Collector,  the  New 
Haven  merchants  would  undoubtedly  have  muttered  and  gram- 
bled  ;  but  would  scarcely  have  carried  their  grievance  to  what 
they  now  called  the  foot  of  the  presidential  throne.  Bat  to 
see  Abraham  Bishop  presiding  in  their  Custom-House,  atid 
giving  decisions  they  must  obey,  was  exasperating.  They 
bated  him  above  all  Republicans,  and  described  him,  not  un- 
justly, as  a  demagogue  of  the  worst  type.  Of  his  many  ora- 
tions two  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  Tale  College,  inritcd  him 
in  ISOO  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  evening  preceding  Conv- 
mencement-day,  which,  at  that  time,  was  in  September.  The 
society,  he  said,  knew  very  well  that  he  c-ould  not  write  aboot 
broken  glass,  dead  insects,  nor  fossils.  Concerning  Greece  and 
Rome  he  knew  and  he  cared  nothing,  and  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  distances  of  "the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  fitnees  of  all 

*  An  ExaminBtion,  «tc.,  pp.  6,  7. 

t  The  worde  of  tlie  President  were:  "It  in  ohjcrtcd,  indeed.  In  the  Nmoi^ 
strance,  that  he  ia  seTent]r.8cvcn  yean  of  age  ;  but,  at  a  much  more  admoed  ag^ 
our  Franklin  was  the  omamcni  of  homan  nattire."  X  f^ici-i  P^  *■ 
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created  things  to  their  uses,  without  being  particnlar  as  to  the 
wherefores  and  the  whys.  He  therefore  determined  to  speak 
on  a  rabject  that  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  prepared  an  oration 
on  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Pohtical  Delusions,  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Secretary,  asked  to  have  it  shown  to  the  members,  so 
that,  should  they  dislike  it,  another  orator  might  be  chosen. 
Notliing  was  heard  from  the  society  till  a  few  hours  before  the 
meeting,  when  a  handbill  was  brought  to  him,  giving  reasons 
why  he  should  not  speak.  The  society  was  literary,  not  politi- 
cal, and  such  an  address  as  Mr.  Bishop  was  to  make  was  highly 
improper  to  the  occasion.*  It  was  delivered,  however,  and 
the  next  morning  the  Federalists  were  enraged  to  sec  it  print- 
ed, annotated,  and  for  sale  at  the  Republican  book-store  at 
New  Haven.  To  expect  a  dignified  oration,  and  hear  instead 
a  campaign  speech,  was  bad  enough.  But  to  see  the  speech, 
in  the  form  of  an  electioneering  pamphlet,  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  State  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  contest,  was  more 
than  the  Federalists  could  endure.  The  newspapers  of  the 
place  at  once  attacked  and  abused  him,t  and  two  elaborate  re- 
plies were  prepared.  Noah  Wel)6ter  ^v^ote  one  and  called  it 
"A  Rod  for  the  Fool's  Back."  Connecticutensis  wrote  the 
other :  "  Three  Letters  to  Abraham  Bishop." 

All  thia  added  to  his  local  fame,  and,  when  the  Republic- 
ans of  Wallingford  determined  to  hold  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
election  of  Jefferson,  Bishop  was  asked  to  speak.  The  burden 
of  the  harangue  was  expressed  in  one  short  sentence,  which, 
when  in  print,  appeared  on  the  title-page :  Our  Statesmen  to 
the  Constitution ;  our  Clergy  to  the  Bible.  He  denounced  Con- 
necticnt  and  the  steady  habits  for  which  it  was  renowned,  ran- 
sacked the  Old  Testament,  the  historj'  of  England,  tlie  French 
Revolution,  and  went  over  the  same  ground  aa  in  his  first 
speech.  A  lawyer  without  practice,  a  man  without  a  religion, 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Republican  cause,  he  complained 
at  length  of  three  great  evils :  One  was  the  union  of  Church 

*  Oration  detirored  in  Wallingford,  on  the  eleveutb  of  March,  ISOl,  before  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  tiie  General  TlinnkflRiving,  for  the 
election  of  Tbomaa  Jeffernon  to  the  Prtaideney,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  to  the  Vico- 
Presidency,  of  the  United  Statesi  of  America,  1801.    See  Appendii  to  the  Oration. 

f  Ibid.     Alto,  Commercial  Adrertiser. 
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and  State,  and  the  sending  of  bo  many  lawyers  to  Congresa ; 
another,  the  parsons  who  prayed  and  preached,  and  circuliOed 
pamphlets  hostile  to  Republicanism ;  the  third,  the  men  who 
Bald :  "  I  beUeve  in  George  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and  in  "William  Pitt^ 
and  Henry  Dundajs,  and  the  House  of  Lords.    I  believe  in  the  ] 
funding  system,  and  in  Kutledge,  and  Bayard,  and  Hamilton, 
and  Dayt(jn,  and  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  new  jadiciary  bill, 
and  the  officers  appointed  under  it.     I  beUeve  that  MeKctn 
and  Dallas,  Coxe  and  Diiane,  deserve  death,  and  that  all  the 
States  Bonth  of  Byram  river  will  be  sunk  or  burnt  up,  and  that 
New  England,  with  all  its  piety  and  houeety  and  knowledge, 
will  be  preserved  during  ages,  and  will  finally  govern  the  world."] 
But  nothing  which  he  said  was  thought  so  irreverent  M  a  p«r«  < 
allel  he  drew  Initween  Thomas  Jollersou  and  Jesufl  ChrisL. 
When,  therefore,  the  merchants,  in  the  remonstrance,  declared 
Abraliaiu.  Bishop  to  be  destitute  of  public  confidence;,  opposed 
to  order,  and  odious  to  his  townsmen,  they  undoubtedly  atated, 
precisely  the  facts. 

To  the  pamphlet  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutas  a  reply  wig  turn* 
made  by  Lconidas.    The  right  of  the  President  to  remove  from ' 
office  daring  a  recess  of  the  Senate  was  clear.    The  fir^t  Con* 
gress  had  rfb.  decided.    The  language  of  the  Constitution  so 
expresses  it.    The  words  "  he  shall  nominate  "  meant  not  tlie 
mere  naming,  but  the  naming  and  actual  placing  of  a  aum  in 
office.    Any  otKer  construction  must  seriously  hinder  the  work- 
ings of  Government.     To  call  the  Senate  together  every  tim< 
a  collector  or  a  supervisor,  a  naval  officer  or  a  marshal,  diod,l 
would  entail  a  cost  to  the  United  States  many  times  grMter  | 
than  the  salary  of  the  post  to  lie  fiUed.     To  leave  it  vacant  till 
Congress  met  would  produce  all  the  evils  of  high  offices  with- 
out incumbents,  and  important  duties  not  performed.    Neidiflr 
of  these  tilings  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.     Bro-j 
tufl  maintains  tliat  the  phrase,  "shall  have  power  to  fill  up] 
vacancies  that  may  happen,"  means  that  the  President,  ev< 
for  cause,  cannot  create  them.     Has  this  been  the  pmctioc  1 
Did  not  Washington  recall  Gouvemeur  Morris?     Franco  cot 
plained  that  he  was  fomenting  a  «ounter-revolutbn,  thiU  b< 
was  a  British  spy,  and  that  he  gave  American  paaBporti  to^ 
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English  incendiaries.  He  was  removed  in  a  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  for  what  ?  Inability  ?  No,  for  perfidy.  The  Presi- 
dent can,  without  assigning  a  single  reason  to  any  living  num, 
dismiss  from  oflEice  for  whatever  he  believes  good  cause.* 

Each  of  these  constructions  was  new  to  the  party  that  used 
it,  and  neither  seemed  disposed  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
case  of  James  Monroe.  When  that  Minister  demanded  the 
reasons  for  his  recall,  they  were  refused.  Then  the  Kepubli- 
eans  insisted  that  the  President  could  not  remove  without 
cause,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  act. 
The  Federalists  insisted  he  was  not.  In  1797  the  Republicans 
found  a  dozen  constitutional  reasons  why  Washington,  a  Fed- 
eralist, ought  to  keep  Monroe,  a  Kepublican,  in  France.  But 
in  1801  they  were  in  power,  and  bore  all  the  responsibility 
which  the  exercise  of  power  entails,  and  could  give  a  dozen 
other  reasons  why  Jefferson,  a  Republican,  should  keep  no 
Federalists  in  place.  They  were  driven  of  necessity  to  be- 
come the  loose  construction  party.  The  Federalists,  being 
in  opposition,  were  forced  to  become  strict  constructionists. 

The  strictest  constructionist  of  all,  however,  was  the  Presi- 
dent. Change  of  place  had,  in  him  at  least,  wrought  no  change 
of  view.  Many  times  during  the  years  he  dwelt  in  the  White 
House  was  he  called  on  to  interpret  the  Constitution.  Rarely 
did  he  fail  to  construe  the  language  with  a  literalness  which, 
even  to  his  own  followers,  seemed  extreme.  The  first  of  these 
instances  occurred  when  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  about  to 
sail.  Power  to  declare  war  was,  he  believed,  vested  in  Con- 
gress alone.  Without  such  a  declaration  a  state  of  war  could 
not  exist.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  might  hew  down  the  flag- 
BtafE  of  the  American  Consul,  command  his  Raizes  to  bring  in 
American  ships,  and  make  slaves  of  every  American  sailor 
that  fell  into  his  hands ;  but,  till  Congress  willed  otherwise, 
the  United  States  was  at  peace.  To  order  a  TripoKtan  town 
to  be  bombarded,  or  a  xebec  captured,  or  a  single  prisoner  of 

*  A  Reply  to  Lndua  Joniuo  Bratna's  Examination  of  the  President's  Answer 
to  the  New  Haven  Remonstrance ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Ntnnber  of 
Collectors,  Naval  Officers,  Sarveyors,  Supervisors,  District  Attorneys,  and  Marshals 
in  the  ITnited  States,  showing  how  many  Incumbents  are  Republicans  and  how 
many  are  Federalists.    By  Leoudai.    New  York,  1801. 
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war  made,  was  far  beyond  any  power  tlie  President  posseesed. 
The  most  he  could  do  was  to  provide  for  a  spirited  defence. 
Thifl,  and  no  more,  Commodore  Dale  waa  bidden  to  do. 

In  July  the  fri^tes  reached  Gibraltar,  and  then  parted 
company.  One  cruised  in  the  straits.  Another  sailed  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  sea  to  collect  and  give  convoy  to  Ameri- 
can shipping.  A  third,  with  the  Enterprise,  ran  for  Tunis 
and  Algiers,  A  month  later,  when  off  Malta,  the  Enterpriae 
fell  in  with  a  Tripolitan  iwlacre  and  fought  it  for  three  horns. 
Thrice  during  the  combat  the  Ttirk  struck,  and  twice  re- 
hoisted  his  colors,  and  twice  re-opened  his  fire.  But,  when 
the  ensign  came  down  the  third  time,  the  Kaiz  appeared  in 
the  waist  of  his  ship  and,  bowing  and  bending  low,  tossed  bis 
fliig  into  the  sea.*  To  bring  in  the  wreck  would  have  been 
an  act  of  war.  But  to  cut  down  the  masts,  fling  guns  and 
ammunition  overboard,  strip  the  vessel,  in  short,  of  every- 
thing save  one  old  sail  or  a  single  spar,  and  leave  the  crew  to 
make  port  as  best  they  could,  was  a  defensive  act,  and  no  vio- 
lation of  the  orders  the  President  had  a  right  to  give.  These 
things  were  accordingly  done;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Turk  had  his  ship  gone  down  with  all  on  board.  Nei- 
ther the  good  fight  he  made,  nor  the  wounds  he  bore,  could 
turn  away  the  wrath  of  the  Pasha.  The  unhappy  man  waa 
first  carried  on  a  jackass  through  the  streets  of  Tripoli,  and 
then  given  fifty  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  Nor  did 
Caramelli  think  more  highly  of  his  troops  than  his  corsairs. 
Commodore  Dale,  having  brought  to  a  Greek  ship,  and  taken 
from  her  deck  an  officer,  twenty  soldiers,  fourteen  merchants, 
five  women,  and  a  child,  all  subjects  of  the  Pasha,  offered  to 
exchange  them  for  any  Americans  be  might  have.  But  he 
sent  back  word  that  he  would  not  give  up  one  American  for  all 
the  soldiers.  As  for  the  merchants,  he  cared  very  Kttle  about 
any  of  them. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  Jefferson  was  at  some  pains 
to  explain  why  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise  was  not  suf- 
fered to  malce  a  prize  of  his  foeman's  ship.  Without  leave  of 
Congress,  no  President  was,  by  the  Constitution,  authorized  to 
go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  and  defence  meant,  to  his  mind, 

*  See  K  letter  iu  the  AurorA,  XoTcmbcr  10, 1801. 
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burning,  sinking,  destroying,  but  not  capturing  the  enemy's 
Teasels.  With  the  document  of  which  this  piece  of  constitu- 
tional construction  formed  a  part,  Jeffersou  began  a  wise  re- 
form. In  a  brief  note  to  the  Speaker  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  House  to  make  the  usual  speech,  but  had 
communicated  his  thoughts  in  a  written  message.  This,  in 
future,  should  be  his  custom ;  it  would  save  time,  it  would 
serve  the  convenience  of  Congress,  and  relieve  both  Houses 
from  the  embarrassment  of  making  replies.  Thus  waS  swept 
away  an  idle  custom  which  had  cost  the  Government  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  to  abolish  which  Matthew  Lyon  had  twice 
braved  the  jeers  of  the  House  and  the  abuse  of  the  Federal 
press.  Those  men  who  sneered  at  Lyon  now  in  turn  sneered 
at  Jefferson.  The  Mammoth  of  Democracy  had  given  a 
strange  illusti-ation  of  his  repuljliean  principles.  For  years 
his  friends  had  been  open-mouthed  against  the  seclusion,  the 
carriage-riding,  the  aristocratic  taste  of  Waehington ;  and  had 
been  deeply  hurt  becaiise  he  was  not  to  be  seen  sauntering 
along  the  streets,  loitering  in  taverns,  and  accessible  at  home 
to  every  filthy  sans-culotte  who  chose  to  rap  at  his  door.  They 
had  supposed  the  new  President  would  correct  all  this,  and 
give  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  republican  behavior.  But 
contrast  the  behavior  of  Jefferson  with  the  behavior  of  "Wash- 
ington !  When  a  session  of  Congress  was  al>out  to  begin,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  great  soldier  to  meet  the  two  Hotisee  in 
the  Senate-chamber,  disclose  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs  in 
a  simple  speech,  and  receive  in  return  respectful  assurances 
that  his  words  and  suggestions  would  be  well  considered.  What 
could  be  simpler,  more  truly  republican  ?  But  Jefferson  has 
reversed  this ;  stays  in  his  palace  Hke  an  Eastern  prince,  hides 
himself  from  the  i)opular  gaze,  bids  liis  secretary  cany  a  note 
to  Congress,  whom  he  addressee  in  the  French  stylo  of  "  Fol- 
io w-Citizens."  Might  he  not  at  least  have  said :  "  Gentlemen 
and  Fellow-Citizens"?  Then  all  the  members  would  have 
been  included,  for  there  were  still  some  Federalists  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

The  message  was  a  long  one ;  touched  on  the  relations  with 
the  Indians,  the  Barbary  war,  the  results  of  the  census,  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  aU  taxes  on  liq^uors,  stamps, 
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UcunHOB,  nuctionii,  corriagcfl,  refined  sngar,  and  the  postage  on 
uowupupuin.  Such  a  roductioii  of  mcora©  must  neceesarily  be 
ocouniiMinied  Ity  a  reduction  of  outlay,  and  for  this  a  fair  field 
WB«  otlerotl  hy  tho  civil  list,  tbo  army,  and  the  navy.  The 
jihUciary  rty«tt'm  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  naturaliza- 
tion Inwri  hIioiiIJ  be  K'viscd.  Lifo  was  short,  and  to  deny  citi- 
scntiliip  to  aliuna  undur  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  was  to 
Jeny  it,  to  a  greater  part  of  them,  forever.  Was  it  right  for 
*Arn«3i4i!ft  to  rofuso  to  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that  hos- 
pitality which  tho  very  savajj^s  gave  oar  forefathers? 

Tbi^e  gnicious  wonU  bixmght  comfort  to  hundreds  of  aliens 
in  Chocittir  county,  Peunsylviuiia,  who,  on  Christmas-day,  went 
joyfully  to  tlieir  towtitthipmeetings  and  there  choee  delegates 
to  a  county  c^mventiou  called  for  the  parpoee  of  £nimsg  a 
potjtiou  for  tho  repeal  of  what,  in  the  langoage  of  the  people, 
WM  deteribed  as  the  foorteen-year,  fboiteen-dollar  nattualixft* 
tion  law. 

The  conTcntion  met  on  the  first  el  January,  1803,  and, 
while  it  dtfUberOed  at  West  C1mb«m^  the  Fnadent  reoeiTad 
•t  Waahb^jteB  »  cM^tioD  of  •  okmI  mgnlar  kind.  Thej 
oame  fttim  the  town  of  ChflBbira^  ia  llMriarhBCittw,  bringi]^ 
with  them,  cm  a  wagoD  drawn  by  siz  «to«t  how^  o  i—nniM>lh 
dweaow  With  the  ci>mnuttee  went  «a  adiiwi  inscribed  "The 
grsateet  okeeae  ia  Amaiko — tot  the  greotaEt  man  in  Ameii- 
ML***  After  sDUMntkic  dw  teosnefftdenSn  ad  tbe 
^kwfa^i  tuo  tottmrfracB  thsiliatfiw  of  'TbeMsBof  the 
f»>|>le>'*  tho  Aiwsima^miiiiotMrftibePHaideitt^  their 
work  W9ft  seat  «»  %  peppweam  e£  their  lovo  for  tho  man.  tf 
their  csht^twev  and  ae  »  saerifieo  to  trae  lepabBeaaiiBi.  It  warn 
«ellhe)H«««MOQ<  thoBMlili;  i»  was  aoffc  ehfset  af  yat 
worth;  b«l  iiw«B  »6«o«ai  oSmaf;:  m  iftia^  aat  maim 
by  bi»  Uv^idlip  for  Iho  we  el  has  aaocd  MsJ0kT;  bat  bf  the  pcp- 
•Msl  kbor  of  fWbeiw  ftnaaw,  aalhaat  mm  dmmmmaMt, 
P^widMft  «ff  ft  fraa  vaapfak    I^aanaal  ymbs 
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their  fears  had  been  that  the  adminiatration  of  govemment 
bordered  on  monarchy.  But  now  their  joy  was  great,  for  they 
were  sure  the  Government  would  be  turned  back  to  its  virgin 
purity.  The  task  was  arduous,  the  task  was  great ;  but  God 
in  his  wisdom  had  raised  up  a  Jefferson  to  defend  republi- 
canism and  baffle  tlie  arts  of  aristocrats.  These  solemn  truths 
stated,  the  address  closed  with  a  pun.  The  free-bom  farmers 
had  at  first  intended  to  stamp  some  "  significant  inscription  " 
on  their  cheese.  But  they  had  suffered  such  inconvenience  from 
John  Adams's  stamps  on  paper  that  they  sent  it  in  a  plain  re- 
publican form. 

A  copy  of  this  docnment  was  quietly  handed  to  Mr.  Jeffer* 
eon  some  hours  before  the  presentation,  that  he  might  prepare 
and  write  out  a  reply.  This  done,  the  committee  were  admit- 
ted to  the  *'  E.\ecutive  Mansion,"  read  and  presented  their  ad- 
dress, heard  and  received  Mr.  Jefferson's  answer,  and  departed 
for  Cheshire,  assuring  the  people,  through  the  press,  that  they 
were  much  pleased  with  the  republican  simplicity  of  the  whole 
affair.  Accepting  the  cheese,  the  President  said:  "I  receive 
with  peculiar  pleasure  the  testimony  of  good-will  with  wliich 
your  fellow-citizens  have  been  pleased  to  charge  you  for  me ; 
it  represents  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  skill  ■with  which 
those  domestic  arts,  which  contribute  bo  much  to  our  daily 
comforts,  are  practiced  by  them,  and  particularly  by  that  part 
of  them  most  interesting  to  the  affections,  the  care,  and  the 
happiness  of  men."  *  A  year  later  a  sprightly  damsel,  on  bet 
way  to  Virginia,  dined  at  the  White  House,  and  was  shown 
the  great  cheese  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Washington.  Mm 
Madison,  who  cxliibited  it,  "seemed  quite  at  home;  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  mistress"  ;  took  her  "from  room  to  room,  not 
excepting  the  chaml)er  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  secretary," 
where,  "  in  her  usual  sprightly  and  droll  manner,  she  opened 
the  President's  war<lrolxj  and  showed  his  odd  but  useful  con- 
trivance for  hanging  up  jackets  and  breeches  on  a  machine  hko 
a  turnstile.'* 

Both  the  cheese  and  the  President  at  once  became  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  wit.     Jefferson,  in  his  inaugural  speech,  used 

*  The  addresa  and  the  Prcsideat^i  repl/  U8  glvea  la  full  in  the  0«iett«  of  the 

United  SUlea,  January  20,  1802. 
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tlie  words  "  taking  bread  from  the  mouth  of  labor.*'  He  waa 
now  advised  to  fill  it  with  cheese.  He  waa  plainly  told  that,  if 
he  had  not  time  to  do  honor  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
by  meeting  them  in  their  chamber  and  delivering  a  speech, 
he  certainly  had  none  to  waste  in  the  mummery  of  formally 
accepting  a  nselesa  cheese,  listening  to  a  silly  address  from  • 
parcel  of  silly  housewives,  and  making  a  grave  reply.  He  was 
askcil  how  it  happened  that,  while  his  reply  re-echoed  most  of 
the  expressions  of  the  address,  he  had  nothing  to  suy  to  the 
proud  boast  of  the  free-bom  farmers  that,  in  making  their 
gift,  not  a  single  slave  took  part.  The  carpers  were  affiured 
that  such  questions  were  mean,  scurrilous,  and  beneath  notiee; 
that  nothing  suited  them ;  that  censure  lost  ita  bittemesa,  and 
raillery  became  weak  when  applied  alike  to  an  iuauguratioD 
speech,  to  appointments  to  office,  to  the  sale  of  a  war^ip,  to 
the  reception  of  a  cheese,  to  a  message  to  Congress,  and  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  with  France. 

The  convention  was  a  lit  subject  of  censure,  and  has  been 
for  eighty-four  years.  "When  the  paper,  a^  amended  by  iht 
Senate,  came  back  to  Napoleon,  he,  too,  began  to  amend,  and 
added  the  few  words  *  which  for  two  generations  have  been 
so  fruitful  of  injustice.  By  them  the  (Jovemment  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  barter  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
on  France  for  spoliation  committed  before  1800  for  like  claims 
of  Fi-enclaraen  on  the  United  States.  Having  thus  cut  off  her 
despoiled  and  ruined  citizens  from  any  possibilitj*  of  reoom* 
pensc  by  France,  she  pereistently  refused  to  compensate  tbom 
herself.  Having  released  herself  of  the  just  demands  of 
France,  she  dishonestly  dech'ned  to  recognize  those  very  claima 
by  which  she  obtained  release.  The  claimants,  however,  lost 
no  time  in  pressing  tliem,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  lield 
a  meeting  at  the  City  Tavern,  at  Philadelphia,  and  choee  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  the  Republicans  opened 
their  attack  on  the  work  of  the  last  administration.     Tho 


*  On  Fcbru&rr  13,  1801,  the  Senate  eipnnged  the  second  «rt!cle  of  Uie  MO. 
TCBtion,  To  this  Napoleon  agreed,  "  provJJed,  that  by  tbU  rstresdnDKU  (b*  two 
States  reDoimce  the  rc»pcctire  pretensions  witlch  are  Um  olt]cet  of  Um  bU  trtl> 
de."    To  thia  the  Senate  agreed  December  li,  IBOL 
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Alien  Law  had  expired.  The  Sedition  Law  had  expired.  The 
additional  troops  had  been  disbanded.  The  naval  vessels  had 
been  sold  or  anchored  at  the  Navy  Yard.  But  the  judiciary 
remained,  and  with  the  judiciary  they  began,  for  a  Repubhcan 
hated  nothing  so  mnch  as  a  judge  of  a  Federal  court.  The 
recollection  of  the  foreign  missions  of  Chief-Justiees  Ells- 
worth and  Jay,  of  the  surrender  of  Nasli,  of  the  conviction 
of  Williams,  of  tlie  sentence  of  Fries,  of  the  long  list  of 
writers  pomshed  for  sedition,  of  the  midnight  appointment3 
of  the  memorable  tliird  of  Slarch,  1801,  was  still  exasperating. 
Daring  eight  years  they  had  longed  for  revenge,  and,  having 
at  last  obtained  the  power,  they  hurried  on  to  take  that  kind 
of  vengeance  wliich  is  the  lowest,  the  most  despicable,  the 
most  unjustifiable  of  all,  the  vengeance  inspired  by  political 
malice.  It  is  impossible  for  any  truthful  man  to  say  that  the 
reform  made  in  the  judiciary  system  by  the  Federalists  was 
unnecessary  or  bad.  But  for  this  neither  the  Republicans  nor 
their  leader  cared.  In  his  message,  Jefferson  had  expressed 
conviction  that  the  whole  system  would  be  swept  away.  "  The 
judiciary  system  of  the  United  States  " — these  are  his  words — 
"and  especially  that  portion  of  it  recently  erected,  will,  of 
cou«e,  present  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  Congress ;  and, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  proportion  which  the 
institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to  perform,  1  have 
caused  to  be  procured  from  the  several  States,  and  now  lay 
before  Cungress,  an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decided 
since  the  iirst  establishment  of  the  courts,  and  of  those  which 
were  depending  when  additional  courts  and  judges  were  brotight 
in  to  their  aid." 

Taking  the  hint,  John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  notified 
the  Senate  that  he  should,  ten  days  later,  move  for  the  order 
of  the  day  on  that  part  of  tlie  message  which  related  to  the 
judiciary.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  watched  what  that  body  did.  Hitherto 
men  who  came  to  the  Senate  to  take  notes  found  it  impossible 
to  report  debates.  Their  place  was  with  the  public  in  the 
upper  gallery,  so  far  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
Ujat  tliey  could  not  hear  what  tlie  senators  said.  Now  the  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Istelligeuoer  was  assigned  a  place  on  the 
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floor,  where  be  could  both  hear  and  see  all  that  ma  Bud  ind 
done.  He  wajs  a  Republican ;  the  Federalists,  tfaerefoce,  wbcB 
tlie  jeas  and  nays  were  taken,  disgraced  themselT'eB  hj  tt* 
tempting  to  keep  him  ont. 

Among  the  first  notes  he  made  in  his  new  se&t  were  those 
of  a  resolution,  moved  by  Breckenridge,  that  an  act  to  proride 
for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  the  ooorts  of  tbfl 
United  States  ought  to  be  repealed-  The  law,  said  he,  ifl  on-* 
necessary  and  improper,  and,  being  bo,  the  courts  and  jndgea 
Bet  up  by  it  ought  to  be  swept  away.  Papers  now  before  thJa 
House  &how,  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1801,  there  were 
pending,  in  all  tiie  circuit  courts,  not  counting  that  of  MarylaDd, 
fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  suits.  The  number  is  great ; 
but  many  of  them  spring  from  sources  of  litigation  wliich,  it 
is  hoped,  are  now  dried  up  forever.  Suits  brought  by  BritiBh 
creditors  are  nearly  ended-  There  will  be  no  more  proeecQ> 
tions  in  consequence  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection ;  no  more  for 
frighteniug  aseegsors  in  the  Hot- Water  war ;  no  more,  tliank 
God,  under  the  Sedition  Act.  Many  have  arisen  nndor  tin 
excise  law ;  but  that  source  of  litigation  will,  it  is  quite  likely. 
Ije  choked  dui'ing  the  present  session.  Already  the  efied  M 
visible ;  the  dockets  each  year  grow  shorter  and  sborteiv 
Twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  begun  in  1799.  Six 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  started  in  ISOO.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of  courts,  when  the 
business  for  them  to  transact  is  steadily  and  rapidly  lessening  I 
Can  the  time  ever  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  stand  in  need  of  tliirty-cight  Federal  judges,  at  a  Jo$xlf 
ooflt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  doILuat  Bat, 
these  courts  and  judges  being  made,  can  we  destroy  them  I 
Most  surely.  Congress,  says  the  Constitution,  may  cBtabUah 
inferior  courts.  Tlie  word  is  "may,*' not  "shall**  The  power 
is  discretionary,  and  Congress  may  or  may  not  use  it.  Kow,  is 
it  not  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that,  while  Congress  maj, 
from  time  to  time,  establish  inferior  courts,  yet  it  cannot^  when 
once  established,  aboUsh  them  ?  The  courts  gone,  ranst  not  tbe 
judges  go  ?  They  are  unquestionably  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior.  But  can  this  be  tortured  to  mean  tliat  the  judge 
shall  exist  when  the  place  ho  was  appointed  to  fill  does  not  f 
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The  constraction  wliieh  the  gentleman  places  on  "  may," 
was  the  reply,  pulls  down  his  own  argument.  It  is  true  the 
ConBtitution  eays  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
efitablish  inferior  courts.  But  the  very  next  sentence  declares 
that  tlie  judges  "  shall "  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and 
"shall"  be  paid  at  stated  intervals,  which  pay  "shall"  not  be 
diminished  whUe  they  continue  in  office.  Here,  then,  is 
"shall"  used  three  times.  If  "may"  gives  Congress  discre- 
tion, does  not  "  shall "  take  it  away  ?  Why  this  provision  ? 
Why  guard  the  judge  against  loss  of  pay  and  not  against  loss 
of  place?  IIow  can  the  command  "shall  hold  office  during 
good  behavior"  be  complied  with  if  the  judge,  while  behaving 
well^  is  turned  out  of  office  by  its  abolition  ?  Does  the  Consti- 
tution mean  you  shall  not  take  the  man  from  place,  but  you 
may  take  the  place  from  the  man  ?  that  you  shall  not  drown 
him,  but  you  may  sink  his  boat  iinder  him  ?  that  you  shall  not 
put  him  to  death,  but  you  may  take  his  life  ?  Gentlemen  say 
one  Congress  cannot  bind  another ;  that  what  one  does  the  next 
may  undo.  Is  it  so  1  Can  we  annul  compacts  f  Can  we  de- 
stroy the  national  debt  ?  The  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is 
thifl:  Congress  may  or  may  not  create  an  inferior  court,  but 
the  judge  once  appointed,  he  shall  hold  office ;  and,  while  he 
behaves,  Congress  cannot  turn  him  out. 

The  two  most  notable  speeches  in  the  whole  debate  were 
the  savage  attack  of  Giles  on  John  Adams,  and  James  Bayard's 
cold  reply.  Giles,  in  the  course  of  his  tirade,  declared  that 
congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Judiciary  Bill  in  February  had 
been  given  places  under  it  in  March,  and  hinted  that  the  places 
were  rewards  for  their  votes. 

Tills  charge,  said  Bayard,  is  serious,  and,  if  true,  it  cannot 
be  palliated ;  it  cannot  be  excused.  But  the  evidence  on  which 
the  member  from  Virginia  relies  could,  by  application  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  be  shown  to  be  of  a  worthless  kind.  When  the  con- 
test for  the  Presidency  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Claiborne 
held  the  vote  of  Tennessee.  He  cast  it  for  Jefferson,  and  is 
now  Governor  of  Mit^issippi  Territory.  New  Jersey  sent  five 
delegates.  Two  were  for  JefEerson  and  two  for  Aaron  Burr. 
Mr.  Unn  waa  long  in  doubt.  But  he  too  voted  for  Jefferson, 
Mid  is  now  supervisor  of  the  district  wherein  he  lives.  Matthew 
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Lyon  was  also  an  important  man.  He  divided  the  vote  of 
Yerraont.  Had  he  been  aTvay,  that  State  would  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Burr.  To  reward  him  was  impossible,  for  his  character 
was  low ;  but  his  son  had  been  given  a  fine  place.  Edward 
Livingston  controlled  more  than  one  of  New  Yorfs  votes. 
He  was  made  District  Attorney  and  his  brother  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  France.  Charles  Pinckney 
was  not  a  member  of  the  House.  But  he  was  the  moet  efficient 
and  the  most  successful  promoter  of  Jefferson's  election.  His 
zeal  and  industry  knew  no  bounds ;  he  decided  the  doubtful 
politics  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  sent  Minister  to  the  Coait 
of  Madrid.  Did  these  many  instances  prove  the  Executive 
had  been  corrupt?  Ho  thought  not.  And  if  five  instanoes 
were  not  enough  to  shake  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  parity 
,  and  fairness  of  the  present  Executive,  were  two  instanoeB* 
enough  to  prove  corruption  in  tlie  last?  Every  RfpubUctn 
who  heard  liim  must  have  winced,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be* 
lieve  that  cither  they  or  any  one  who  knows  the  character  of 
Jefferson  can  for  one  moment  doubt  that  the  five  places  were 
rewards. 

John  Randolph  undertook  to  reply.  As  ho  rose  he  called 
Bayard  the  Federal  GoUath,  and  likened  himself  tu  David 
with  the  simple  weapon  of  truth,  a  stone  and  a  sling.  The 
Federal  writers  caiTied  out  the  figure,  and  he  was  long  called 
"Little  David,"  "Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  and  "The  Man  with 
the  Sling." 

"With  few  interruptions,  the  debating  went  on  till  the  third 
of  Febmary.  Day  after  day  the  same  arguments  were  made 
over  and  over  again.  The  repeal  was  proper  and  constitQ- 
tional ;  it  was  improper  and  unconstitutional.  It  was  proper 
because  the  country  did  not  need  six  supreme  judges,  sixteeQ 
circuit  and  sixteen  district  judges.  The  repeal  was  improper 
because  the  dockets  could  not  be  kept  clear  with  less.  Under 
the  old  system  the  six  justices,  it  was  said,  arc  required  to  be 
present  on  tlie  Supreme  Bench  at  "Washington  twice  each  yew, 
and  to  hold  inferior  court  in  each  State,  except  Kentucky  And 

•  S«nttor  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Green,  of  Rhode  I«lan<l,  were 
mndc  district  judges  to  fill  racanciea  created  by  the  prosaotion  of  two  <lii»triat 
judg«a  to  the  circuit  bench. 
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TennesBee,  twice  each  year.  No  sooner  does  tlie  court  adjoam 
at  Wafiliington  than  the  justices  must  throw  a  few  clothes  into 
a  portmanteau,  rush  to  the  stage-office,  and  go  oS  north,  east, 
and  south  on  their  circuits.  Not  a  moment  is  allowed  them 
for  rest,  for  study,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  home. 
They  must  hurry  on  from  place  to  place ;  holdmg  com't  one 
\j  here,  another  day  there ;  sleeping  half  the  night  in  a  stage- 
ih  and  half  in  a  tumble-down  inn,  thanking  God  that 
storms  and  floods  and  broken  roadways  have  not  forced  them 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  And  when  the  rains  do  descend, 
and  the  floods  do  rise,  and  the  justice  is  detained,  what  a  pic- 
ture is  presented  by  the  lawyers,  clients,  witnesses,  and  jurors, 
fuming  and  grumbling  while  his  Honor  the  judge  holds  fast 
to  a  seat  of  a  coach  as  it  flounders  and  lurches  through  the  mud 
miles  from  the  town,  and  long  after  the  time  appointed  for 
opening  court  I  It  is  this  kind  of  discomfort  and  this  kind  of 
delay  that  the  act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1801, 
is  intended  to  remove.  Such  racing  over  the  country  may  be 
fitting  for  a  post-boy,  but  it  forma  no  part  of  the  daty  of  a 
judge. 

Nothing  that  tho  friends  of  the  judiciary  said,  turned  one 
vote,  and,  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  third  of  February, 
sixteen  seuators  answered  Yea  and  fifteen  Nay.  The  next  day 
tlie  Senate  Bill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House.  There 
another  month  was  consumed,  in  makiug  and  he.aring  the  samo 
kind  of  argmnents,  the  same  kind  of  speeches,  the  samo  kind 
of  appeals  as  had  already  been  taken  down  by  the  short-hand 
writer  to  the  Senate.  The  merchants  and  traders  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New  York,  the  lawyers 
pi-ncticing  before  tho  United  States  District  Court  of  New 
Jersey,  sent  in  memorials  begging  that  the  judiciary  act  be 
not  repealecL  The  Federal  newspapers  cried  out  that  tlie  Con- 
stitution was  in  danger;  that  tlio  destruction  of  the  courta 
would  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  every  safeguard  to 
liberty  the  instrument  containeil,  and  the  country  ruled  by  the 
whims  and  freaks  of  the  majority  of  Congress. 

And  who  were  the  men  that  made  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress? Sixteen  of  the  thirty-two  senators  were  from  slave- 
holding  States.    Fifty-«even  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
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representatives  were  native  Virginians.  Let  New  England 
rememter  this ;  let  a  steady  eye  be  kept  on  Congress,  for  men 
of  the  Eastern  States  were  never  bom  to  belong  to  tlie  prov- 
inces of  Virginia.  But  these  tifty-eeven  Virginians,  and  two 
more  to  help  them,  were  determined  that  "  Poor  Jnde,"  such 
was  the  name  the  Republicans  gave  the  judiciary,  should 
perish,  and  it  did.  On  the  third  of  March  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  repeal  passed  the  House  by  a  great  majority.  The  yeas 
were  fifty-nine  and  the  nays  thirty-two.  The  same  bill  pro- 
vided that  all  actfi  and  parts  of  acts  relative  to  the  organization 
of  United  States  Courts  in  force  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  February,  1801,  should,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1802,  be 
revived.* 

The  Federalists  received  the  news  with  every  manifesta- 
tion of  grief,  filled  their  newspapers  with  lamentations,  com- 
posed long  epitaphs  on  the  death  of  the  Constitntion,  and  put 
broad,  black  borders  around  the  paragraphs  announcing  that 
the  judiciary  act  had  been  repealed.  The  question,  whether 
the  Constitution  should  be  kept  inviolate  or  be  eacrificed  to 
Democratic  frenzy,  was,  they  asserted,  now  put  to  rest.  The 
threat,  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
destroyed  tliat  Uberty  might  be  preserved,  was  about  to  be 
carried  out.  Already  the  work  was  begun.  From  New  York, 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  North  Carolina,  liad  come  proposed 
amendments.  Virginia  had  voted  two  or  three  more.  Thna, 
by  clipping  and  paring,  violating  and  amending,  there  would 
soon  be  nothing  of  the  original  left.  If  tlie  Old  Dominion 
was  so  eager  to  make  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty 
perfect,  why  did  she  not  wipe  out  the  words  "  three  fiftlis  of  all 
other  persons  "  J  These  other  persons  were  the  negro  slaves  on 
the  Virginia  plantations.  More  than  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand  such  other  persons  were  iu  the  United  States,  and 
this  number  was  rapidly  growing.  Every  fifty-five  thousand 
of  them  would  have  one  representative  in  Congress,  or  fifteen 
in  alL  Thus,  at  the  next  election  of  President,  fifteen  votes 
would  be  given  in  the  electoral  colleges  in  behalf  of  animals 
having  no  more  voice  in  the  choice  of  electors  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  black  cattle  of  New  Eng- 


*  Approved  March  8,  1808. 
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land,  or  as  many  codfish  on  the  coast.    But  this  was  an  amend- 
ment no  Jacobin  State  would  ever  propose. 

Yet  Jefferson,  they  would  continue,  would  persuade  us  that 
he  is  the  true  friend  of  labor.  Did  he  not  tell  us  in  his  speech 
on  inauguration-day  that  he  was  about  to  set  up  a  wise  and 
frugal  goveniment,  one  that  should  restrain  men  from  injuring 
each  other,  tliat  should  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits,  that  should  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the 
bread  it  had  earned  ?  Has  he  done  so  ?  Has  he  prevented 
men  from  harming  each  other?  Has  ho  never  taken  bread, 
aye,  and  more  than  bread,  from  the  mouth  of  labor?  "Was 
ever  a  people  so  trampled  on,  so  spumed,  so  tyrannized  over,  as 
we  since  the  fourth  of  March,  1801  ?  A  series  of  dismissals 
from  office  has  since  then  taken  place  which  ought  to  discredit 
an  Executive  with  the  tamest  people  under  the  sun.  Such 
capricious,  such  revengeful,  such  imreasonable  taking  of  bread 
from  the  month  of  labor  could  not  with  safety  have  been  done 
by  the  King  of  England.  Every  day  some  old  soldier,  some 
time-worn  patriot,  some  hero  of  '76,  is  told  by  "  Th.  Jefferson  " 
that  his  "  Bervices  are  no  longer  required,"  and  asked  "  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Jeffereon's  best  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity  and 
happiness."  Is  this  done  to  make  the  Government  frugal  ? 
Frugal  I  The  ministerial  party  know  not  the  word.  Are  sixty 
tliousand  dollars  laid  out  on  the  Boston  frigate  that  it  might 
be  fit  to  carry  Mr.  Livingston  to  France ;  and  a  thousand  given 
to  an  attorney  for  advising  the  Genevan  when  the  Attorney- 
General  was  away ;  and  thirty-two  thoxisand  wasted  in  repair- 
ing the  sans-culotte  corvette  Berceau ;  and  eighteen  thousand 
for  outfit  for  two  new  foreign  ministers  to  take  the  place  of 
two  old  ones  recalled;  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
thrown  away  on  "  Nancy "  Dawson  for  carrying  the  French 
treaty  and  the  letter  to  Paine,  which  the  supercargo  of  any  ship 
woidd  have  caiTied  for  tlie  asking ;  are  these  frugal  expendi- 
tures 1  Why  was  the  old  Beau  given  six  dollars  a  day  and 
rations  and  a  war-ship  to  take  his  ease  in  ?  One  million  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  needlessly  expended  in  one 
year.  When  Jefferson  spoke  of  "the  mouth  of  labor,"  it 
was  supposed  he  meant  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  and  all 
were  agog  to  see  what  he  would  do  for  them.    Now  they 
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know.  He  will  relieve  them  by  taking  off  taxes  on  cbariots, 
coaches,  phaetons,  pleasure-wagons,  in  which  the  poor  never 
ride,  unless  it  be  behind  their  Virginia  masters.  In  Virginia 
it  is  a  grievous  tax,  and  so  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  In 
the  Old  Dominion  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  coaches  are  kept 
running.  In  Massachusetts  but  ninety-nine.  Rating  the  tax 
at  twelve  dollars,  Virginia  planters  are  deprived  yearly  of 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars.  This 
will  go  far  toward  buying  "  three-fifths  "  citizens,  or  paying  the 
cost  of  horse-racea. 

The  tax  on  pleasure-carriages  was  but  one  of  many  removed. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had  the  matter  in  chai^, 
and  presented  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  stills  and 
whiskey,  auction-sales  and  retailers'  licenses,  refined  sugar  and 
stamped  vellum,  parchment  and  paper,  pleasur&<;arriages,  and 
the  postage  on  newspapers.  Both  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  in  the  House  the  Federalists  opposed  the  bill  per- 
sistently. It  does  not,  said  they,  go  far  enough.  If  taxes  are 
to  be  done  away  with,  those  most  burdensome  should  be  first 
removed,  and  they,  clearly,  are  taxes  on  necessaries.  Take  out 
from  the  bill,  then,  refined  and  put  in  brown  sugar;  for 
licenses  put  bohea  tea,  for  carriages  put  salt,  for  auctions 
put  coffee,  and  we  will  support  it  heartily.  This,  said  the 
Republicans,  is  absurd.  If  we  place  tea,  coffee,  and  brown 
sugar  on  the  free  list,  we  are  exempting  imported  goods,  and 
imported  goods  are  luxuries.  Tea  and  coffee  are  not  ne- 
essai-ies.  In  tnith,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  not, 
harmful  to  health,  and  their  use  to  be  discouraged.  Besides 
by  cutting  off  import  duties  you  do  not  abolish  a  single  office. 
By  cutting  off  internal  taxes  you  abolish  a  host  of  offices. 
Look,  too,  at  the  ease  with  which  imposts  are  collected.  Eleven 
miUiona  of  dollars  are  gathered,  in  fifty-four  towns,  by  a  few 
collectors,  surveyors,  and  navy  officers.  Look,  then,  at  the 
army  of  inspectors,  assessors,  and  Btamp-sellers,  drawing  from 
the  people  money  by  the  most  odious  of  taxes.  Excise  1  Stamps  I 
The  words  are  loaded  with  odium  this  generation  cannot  wipe 
off.  Salt  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  of  life.  All  men  must  have 
it  Yet,  go  before  the  people  and  say  to  them,  Will  you  have 
UB  repeal  the  salt  tax  or  the  excise!  and,  with  one  voice,  they 
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will  exclaim,  The  excise  I  the  excise  I  Tax  salt  if  you  must  a 
hundred-fold,  but  relieve  us  from  excise  and  stamps.  Such  is 
human  nature  that  you  had  better  take  one  hundred  cents 
from  the  people  in  the  way  they  approve  than  one  cent  in  the 
way  they  hate.  Where  is  the  justice  of  these  taxes  i  Who 
are  they  that  sell  at  auction  1  The  poor,  driven  by  stem  ne- 
cessity to  part  with  household  goods,  and  the  man  about  to 
emigrate  and  needing  every  dollar  he  cim  gather  to  help  him  on 
his  journey.  Should  these  men  be  taxed  i  It  is  most  nnequaL 
Maryland  in  1800  paid  six  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  on 
auction-sales,  and  Connecticut  but  one  hundi-ed  and  forty-two. 
Is  that  just  ?  Take  the  carriage  tax ;  who  pays  that  1  The 
rich  ?  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  alone  more  than  one  hundred 
carriages  for  liire  parade  the  streets.  Are  these  men,  striving 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood^  to  be  taxed  on  the  plea  that  only 
the  rich  own  carriages  1 

The  debate  ran  on  in  this  way  for  five  days.  Then  the 
bill  passed  by  a  great  majority,*  and  an  income  of  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  wajs  cut  oS. 

Thus,  two  of  the  refonns  Jefferson  longed  to  see  were  ao- 
compliahed-  He  had  pulled  down  John  Adams's  midnight 
judges ;  he  had  swept  away  Hamilton's  myrmidons.  But  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  having  bogim  destruction,  could  not 
desist.  The  anny  was  reduced  to  tliree  thousand  ;  the  pay  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  was  diminished ;  it  was  proposed  to 
Bell  the  navy-yards,  to  alx>lish  the  Mint,  to  lessen  the  daily 
wages  of  congressmen.  But  the  most  eager  reformer  in  the 
House  thought  himself  under-paid  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and 
nothing  waa  done.  The  naturalization  law  of  1795  was  re- 
enacted,  and  a  new  jtidiciary  bill  passed ;  some  constitutional 
amendments  were  voted  by  the  House  and  non-concurred  in  by 
the  Senate,  and  leave  given  to  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and 
Stfite  government.  So  many  motions  for  papers  and  informa- 
tion were  silently  voted  down  by  the  Hepubhcans  that  the  sev- 
enth Congress  was,  in  derision,  named  the  Dumb  Legislature. 

The  seesion  closed  on  the  third  of  May,  and  tlio  wrangle 
about  the  reforms  attempted  was  at  once  transferred  to  the 
prees.    The  pamphlets  written  on  the  subject  are  more  than  a 


*  Ayea  01,  dajb  24,  Mardi  23,  1802.    Passed  the  Senaie  March  31. 
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dozen.  Taking  off  internal  taxes,  the  -writere  on  the  Federal 
eide  protested,  ia  a  sham.  Those  which  the  poor  feel  are  left, 
those  which  the  rich  feel  are  taken  away.  What  laborer,  what 
farmer,  ofies  stamped  paper,  or  rides  la  a  pleasoreK^arriage  t 
What  fisherraaii,  what  artisan,  what  farmer,  does  not  use  salt 
for  his  cattle  or  his  fish,  sugar  for  Ids  coUoe  or  Ids  tea,  or  at 
least  Jamaica  molasses  1  These  honest,  sober,  and  industrions 
men  must  continue  to  be  taxed,  and  why  ?  That  the  debt  may 
be  paid.  With  this  great  loss  of  certain  revenue,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  our  public  debt  ?  Who, 
for  ten  yeai-a  past,  have  never  ceased  to  shout,  "  Pay  the  debt, 
pay  it  to  the  last  cent "  ?  The  men  who  have  now  deprived  as 
of  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  paying  it  What  is  more 
xmcertain  than  impost  ?  Dui'ing  six  years  the  yield  has  been 
large,  for  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in  our 
hands.  But  peace  is  now  restored,  France  and  Great  Britain 
again  have  their  share,  and  our  ports  even  now  are  full  of 
empty  ships,  and  our  streets  of  idle  sailors.  Stagnation  in 
trade  affects  the  farmer.  In  the  brisk  time  of  the  war  flour 
Bold  at  thirteen  dollars  a  baiTel.  Now  it  will  rarely  bring  six- 
With  this  shrinkage  in  the  income  of  the  farmer  should  there 
not  be  a  lessening  of  his  cost  of  living  'i  Will  it  comfort  him 
to  know  that,  when  wai*  duties  have  made  him  a  ruined  man, 
he  may  seU  his  horses  and  cows  at  auction  without  a  tax,  and  on 
unstamped  paper  deed  his  farm  to  a  creditor  ? 

Repubhcan  essayists  huld  that  the  poor  paid  no  duty.  Im- 
post fell  on  the  merchant,  not  on  the  consumer.  Internal 
taxes  belonged  to  the  States,  not  to  the  General  Government. 
They  ought  never  to  be  used  by  the  Government  save  in  cajses 
of  national  emergency.  The  repeal  was  highly  popular.  What 
town,  it  was  asked,  has  petitioned  against  it  t  To  wrest  from 
the  people  their  spare  cash  is  bad  policy.  It  is  better  that  the 
Government  should  be  poor  and  the  people  rich  than  the 
coffers  of  the  Treasury  heaped  up  and  the  pockets  of  the 
laborers  empty. 

The  condition  of  the  wages-class  of  that  day  may  well  be 
examined  ;  it  is  full  of  instruction  for  social  agitators.  In  the 
great  cities  unskilled  workmen  were  hired  by  the  day,  bought 
their  own  food,  and  found  their  own  lodgings.    But  in  the 
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country,  on  the  farms,  or  wharever  a  band  was  employed  on 
Bome  public  work,  tliey  were  fed  and  lodged  by  the  employer 
and  given  a  few  dollars  a  month.  On  the  Pennsylvania  canals 
the  diggers  ate  the  coarsest  diet,  were  honsed  in  the  rudcBt 
sheds,  and  paid  six  dollars  a  month  from  May  to  November, 
and  five  dollars  a  month  from  November  to  May.*  Hod- 
carriers  au^  mortar-mixers,  diggers  and  choppere,  who,  from 
1793  to  1800,  labored  on  the  public  buildings  and  cut  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  Washington  city,  received  seventy 
dollai"3  a  year,  or,  if  they  wished,  sixty  dollars  for  all  the  work 
they  could  perform  from  Maixih  hrst  to  December  twentietLf 
The  hours  of  work  were  invariably  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
Wages  at  Albany  and  New  York  were  three  sJiillings,  or,  as 
money  then  went,  forty  cents  a  day  ;  at  Lancaster,  eight  to  ten 
dollars  a  month ;  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  workmen  were  con- 
tent with  six  dollars  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  At  Balti- 
more men  were  glad  to  be  hired  at  eighteen  pence  a  day.  None, 
by  the  mouth,  asked  more  than  six  dollars.  At  Fredericksburg 
the  price  of  labor  was  from  five  to  SQven  dollars.  In  Virginia, 
white  men,  employed  by  the  year,  were  given  sixteen  pounds 
currency ;  slaves,  when  hired,  were  clothed  and  their  masters 
paid  one  pound  a  month.  A  pound  Yirginia  money  was,  in 
Federal  money,  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  The 
average  rate  of  wages  the  land  over  was,  therefore,  sixty-five 
dollars  a  year,  with  food  and,  perhaps,  lodging.  Out  of  this 
small  sum  the  workman  must,  with  his  wife's  help,  maintain 
luB  family.  Type-setters  were  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand ems,  and  even  at  this  rate  made,  the  publishers  com- 
plained, as  much  as  eight  dollars  a  week.  Such  great  wages, 
combined  with  cost  of  type,  paper,  and  clerks,  induced  the 
publishers  of  six  newspaixjrs^  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 

*See  adv«rtia«inent?  of  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  CuiaJ  Co.,  and  tbo  Lan- 

eut«r  and  PhiUdolphia  Turnpike  Co.    The  companica  otfcrpd  provisions  and  a 

place  to  1(xlg« ;  ilic  laborer  to  find  his  own  blanket.    Every  one  who  brought 

l4weDtj.fivc  nen  wna  to  hare  one  dollar  a  month  added  to  hia  pay.    Independent 

lOazettecr,  January  12,  17t>3. 

f  They  were,  of  course,  found,  but  not  clothed.    See  adrerlUemcnt  In  New 
World,  July  11,  1797. 

X  Daily  Advertiser,  Mercantile  Advertiser,  Commercial  Adrertisor,  Daily  Oa« 
tettc,  Aioeilcaa  Citizen,  and  Evening  Post. 
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combine  and  put  up  the  price  of  subscription  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  a  year.*  Patrons  were  assured  that  paper  in  the 
blank  consimied  half  their  subscriptions ;  that  clerk  hire  had 
risen  from  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  and  even  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year ;  that  type  cost  twentj-five  per  cent  more 
than  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

A  like  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  to  for«e  up  wages 
was  not  so  sucecssfuL  A  nimiber  of  them  at  New  York  were 
receiving  ten  dollars  a  month  and  wished  for  fourteen,  struck, 
formed  a  band,  marched  about  the  city,  and  compelled  seamen 
employed  at  the  old  rates  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  them. 
But  the  constables  were  soon  in  pursuit,  arrested  the  Jeader, 
lodged  him  in  Jail,  and  so  ended  the  earliest  of  labor  strikea-f 
That  such  men  would  have  found  the  ills  of  hfe  less  burden- 
some had  the  duty  on  salt,  molasses,  coflEee,  and  bohea  tea  been 
removed,  is  not  likely.  Yet  the  Federalists  continued  to  jbseert 
that  they  would  till  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  unexpected 
conduct  of  James  Thomson  Callender  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  the  distribution  of  rewards  which  followed  bo  close  on 
the  inauguration,  Callender  was  not  forgotten.  His  term  of 
imprisonment  had  expired,  but  his  fine  was  returned  by  order 
of  Jefferson,  and  a  full  pardon  granted.  No  one  else  on  the 
Uflt  of  seditious  writers,  neither  Lyon,  nor  Cooper,  nor  Holt, 
was  so  highly  favored.  "VThy  Callender  was  so  treated  he 
himself  made  known.  Not  content  with  what  was  given,  he 
dfemanded  more,  asked  for  the  Richmond  post-oflice,  waa 
refused,  was  presented  with  fifty  dollars  instead,  grew  angry, 
and  took  his  revenge.  The  revenge  was  worthy  of  him  in  his 
best  days.  He  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  a  pamphlet,  which  the  Federahsts  afterward  recom- 
mended him  to  do,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Prospect  Behind 
Us."  But  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Recorder  were 
open  to  him,  and,  issue  after  issue,  he  continued  to  fiU  them 
with  foul  slander  and  abuse.  "What  he  had  already  done  for 
Hamilton  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  "  The  History  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Year  1796,"  he  now  did  in  a  more  com- 
plete way  for  Jefferson.  The  domestic  crimes  with  which 
the  President  was  charged  rested  on  no  better  evidence  than 
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the  words  and  affidavits  of  his  neighbors.  But  the  political  of- 
feucee  could  not  be  denied.  Letters  written  by  Jefferson's  own 
hand  were  pro<luced  by  CaUender  and  printed,  and  for  once  in 
hifi  life  this  hardened  and  habitual  liar  tried  earnestly  to  tell 
the  truth.  It  was  at  Jefferson's  suggestion,  he  declared,  that 
tlie  "  PoUtical  Progress "  was  reprinted  in  America.  "When 
"  The  Prospect "  was  on  the  press,  specimen-sheets  had  been 
sent  to  the  then  Yice-President,  and  were  returned  with  praises 
and  fifty  dollars.  When  the  second  part  ap}ieared,  fifty  dollars 
more  were  sent.  "When  information  was  wanted,  Jefferson 
furnished  it.  The  President,  CaUender  claimed,  had  always 
been  his  friend  and  admirer,  had  said  to  one  man  that  CaUen- 
der waa  the  best  poUtical  writer  in  America,  and  to  another 
that  he  laughed  at  the  thought  of  John  Adams  whirling  off 
his  wig  and  stamping  on  it  aa  he  read  the  pages  of  "  The  Pros- 
pect Before  Us."  To  this  it  was  said  Mr.  Jefferson  never  used 
Buch  a  word  as  "  whirUug  " ;  whicli  in  turn  was  disproved  by  a 
line  in  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia."  For  this,  however,  the  Fed- 
eraliflta  cared  nothing.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  the 
President  had  paid  one  hundred  dollars  towai-d  tlie  publication 
of  the  most  wicked  lampoon  that  liad  been  \vritten  on  tlie  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams.  That  it  was  done 
to  help  a  needy  man  of  letters  was,  they  declared,  no  justifica- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  bestowed  his  bounty 
on  hungry  lampooners.  When  Secretary  of  State,  a  viUfier 
of  Washington  had  been  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
Government  oflice.  When  Vice-Presiident,  another  had  been 
hired  for  work  yet  more  foul,  and,  no  place  being  at  hand, 
had  been  rewarded  from  Ids  private  purse.  The  Mammoth 
had  a  strange  taste  for  such  company.  He  had  lost  Freneau, 
he  had  lost  CaUender,  but  he  still  had  left  his  early  love, 
Thomas  Paine! 

The  moment  Paine  landed  he  hurried  to  Washington  and 
was  warmly  received  by  the  President.  Stories  were  afloat 
that  he  dined  at  the  White  House  every  day ;  that  he  might 
be  seen  walking  arm  and  arm  with  the  President  every  fine 
afternoon  ;  that  some  lucrative  office  was  soon  to  be  given  him ; 
that  he  was  at  work  on  a  defence  of  the  administration.  Lest 
these  reports  should  be  believed,  Paine,  in  a  long  series  of  long 
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letters  to  the  People  of  the  United  Statea,  informed  them  what 
his  purpose  was.  There  was  no  occasion  to  ask,  and  he  did  not 
int-end  to  accept,  any  place  under  the  Govemraent.  Koue^  ia 
fact,  could  be  given  him  tliat  would  yield  aa  income  equal  to 
the  money  he  could  earn  as  an  author.  Did  he  not  have  an 
established  fame  in  the  literary  world?  But  it  would  not 
square  with  his  principles  to  make  money  by  politics  or  re 
ligion.  The  remainder  of  the  letter,  as  the  contents  of  all  that 
followed,  consisted  of  abuse  of  Wjishington  and  Adams,  and 
accounts  of  the  great  things  Paiue  had  done  and  suffered  in 
England  and  in  Fi-aiice.  As  specimens  of  ofiensive  egotism 
the  letters  are  still  unsurpassed.  One  critic  counted  the  mmt- 
ber  of  times  the  pronoun  I  occurred  in  the  first  letter,  and 
gave  it  as  forty-four.  Another  hoped  they  would  arouse  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  man.  Not  that  the  talents  of 
Paine  were  considerable,  for  they  were  not.  Anybody  could 
slander  Washington,  mock  at  Christianity,  and  prate  about  the 
rights  of  man.  But  he  was  now  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Prtid- 
dent  and  his  party,  and,  encouraged  and  lauded  by  them,  he 
had  begun  a  new  attack  on  tlie  morals  and  religion  of  the 
people. 

The  morals  and  religion  of  the  people,  most  happUj,  wore 
safe.  The  danger  which  threatened  the  coimtry  wajs  the  work 
of  Napoleon,  not  of  Paine.  On  October  first,  1800,  by  tJM 
secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain  gave  back  to  Francd  thai 
province  of  Louisiana  which,  in  1762,  France  had  giTeo  to 
her.  It  was  long  l>efore  the  existence  of  this  treaty  wia 
known ;  but  the  moment  it  was  known  Jefferson  saw  movt 
clearly  that  trouble  with  France  was  not  at  an  end.  There 
was,  he  said,  one  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  importaot 
to  the  United  States  that,  whoever  held  it,  was,  for  that  rery 
reason,  naturally  and  forever  our  enemy;  and  that  spot  was 
Kew  Orleans.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  it  trangferred  to 
France  but  with  deep  regret.  The  day  she  took  poaeoBBion  of 
the  city  tlie  ancient  friendship  between  her  and  the  United 
States  ended ;  alliance  with  Great  Britain  became  necessary, 
and  the  sentence  tliat  was  to  keep  France  below  low- water  mairk 
became  fixed.*    This  day  seemed  near  at  hand,  for  in  NoTcni< 
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ber,  1802,  word  came  that  an  expedition  was  making  all  baste 
to  cross  the  ocean  and  occupy  Louisiana. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  Intendant  of  the  province  put  forth 
a  proclamation,  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
American  citizens,  forbade  aU  trade,  and  took  away  the  right 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Protected  by  this  right,  the  in- 
habitants of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  had  for  seven  years  past  been 
floating  tobacco  and  flour,  bacon  and  hams,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  rude  arks,  and  depositing  them  in  the  warehouses  of 
New  Orleans,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  sloops  and  snows 
,to  carry  them  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  points  along  the  At- 
tic coast.  The  Intendant  could,  at  any  time,  shift  tlie  place 
of  deposit ;  but,  by  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  some  con- 
venient port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  must  always  be  open 
for  the  deposit  of  goods  and  produce.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, the  treaty  had  been  violated ;  for,  when  New  Orleans 
ras  shut,  no  other  town  was  opened. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  alluded  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  change  in  our  foreign  rela- 
ions  produced  thereby  wonld  be  duly  considered.  Mr.  Gria- 
wold,  in  the  House,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  message,  and  moved  a  resolution  asking  for  papers  and 
documents  relative  to  the  circumstances,  stipulations,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  cession.  The  question,  so  bitterly  discussed  in 
the  March  days  of  1796,  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
House  to  ©ill  for  snch  papers,  was  at  once  revived.  Each 
party  now  changed  place.  The  Federalists  were  for  the  call ; 
the  Republicans  were  against,  and  ioxvnd  themselves  compelled 
to  refute  and  explain  away  the  very  ai^uments  they  had 
made  use  of  seven  years  before.  By  a  strict  party  vote  they 
sent  the  resolution  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State 
of  the  Union ;  but  when  the  motion  vras  made  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  another  party  vote  they  voted 
it  down.  Griswold  instantly  moved  a  new  set  of  resolutions, 
which  in  substance  were :  that  the  United  States  was  entitled 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  free  navigation 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  Spanish  Intendant,  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  House  was  to  inquire  how  the  right  of  deposit 
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and  navigation  could  be  restored  and  maintained.  Such  zeal 
in  rigbting  the  wrongs  of  tlie  "West  alarmed  tlie  RepiibliciML 
Are  not  these  New  England  gentlemen,  they  asked,  the  BUM 
who  in  1785  were  so  eager  to  close  the  Mississippi  for  twenty- 
five  years  ?  ^VTij,  then,  are  they  now  so  eager  to  keep  it  open  ! 
Either  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  war  with  Spain,  or  more 
likely  with  France,  which  they  have  been  intent  upon  ever 
since  the  days  of  X.,  Y.,  and  Z.  This  would  force  us  to  again 
put  on  the  taxes  we  have  taken  off,  and  add  to  the  debt  we 
have  lessened  by  five  millions  in  two  years,  and,  perhape, 
lure  the  men  of  the  West  to  once  more  give  them  the  man- 
agement of  national  affairs  as  the  party  truly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  of  Kentucky,  of  Tennenee. 
No  such  opportunity  was  to  be  given  the  Federalists,  and  the 
new  resolutions  of  Griswold  were  voted  down. 

Having  thus  twice  refused  to  act  with  spirit,  the  Repub- 
licans felt  compelled  to  exjilain  their  position  and  announce 
their  views.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  intentions  than 
a  surrender  of  American  rights  on  the  waters  of  the  MiiwiHrippL 
But  those  rights  could  in  the  present  case  be  restored  mndi 
more  easily  by  negotiation  tlian  by  measures  looking  toward 
war.  The  Intendant  had  overstepped  his  bounds.  The  block- 
ing of  the  river  was  IiIh  work  and  not  the  work  of  Spain.  A]l 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  was  the  i)a86.'ige  of  a  very 
mild  and  peaceful  resolution,  lamenting  the  trouble,  disclaim- 
ing  any  belief  that  Spain  was  an  aggressor,  and  asserting  a 
firm  determination  to  maintain  the  rights  of  navigation  and 
deposit. 

Jefferson  was  now  free  to  act  without  fonr  of  moddliog  bj 
the  House,  and  he  speedily  did  so.  The  Senate,  in  a  special 
message,  was  infonned  that  he  had  not  been  idle ;  tliat  such 
measures  had  been  promptly  taken  as  seemed  likely  to  bring  a 
friendly  settlement  about,  and  that  the  purpose  of  theee  meas- 
ures was  the  buying  of  so  much  territory  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  as  would  put  at  rest  forever  the  vexed  qnestion  of 
the  use  of  its  month.  His  confidence  in  the  ability  of  tlie 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  France  to  accomplish  this  was  nnlim* 
ited.  Yet  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the  end  would  be 
hastened  by  sending  to  his  aid  a  man  fresh  fr<3m  the  United 
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States,  and  bearing  with  bim  a  just  and  lively  Benae  of  tbe 
feeling  late  events  in  Louisiana  bad  aroused  in  tbe  great  inasa 
of  the  people.  He  therefore  nominated  James  Monroe  to  be 
Jlinister  Extraordinaiy  and  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  and 
Minister  Extraordinai-y  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain ;  for, 
Louisiana  not  having  been  actually  traoBferred  to  France,  it 
seemed  proper  that  bis  Catholic  Majesty  sbonld  also  be  con- 
Bulted.  Tbe  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  and  gave  Mon- 
xoe  full  power,  in  conjunction  with  Livingston  in  France  and 
Pinckney  in  Spain,  to  frame  any  treaty  or  convention  that 
extended  and  secured  tbe  rights  of  tbe  United  States  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  set  apart  two  milHous  of  dollars  to  be  used,  it 
was  imdorstood,  for  tbe  pnrcbafie  of  tbe  island  of  New  Orleana. 

The  behavior  of  the  Federalists  toward  tbe  administration 
at  this  juncture  bears  a  close  analogy  to  tbe  behavior  of  the 
Republicans  toward  tbe  administration  in  tbe  tiying  days  of 
1794.  La  1794  the  party  of  Jefferson  was  bent  upon  annoy- 
ing the  President,  upon  obstructing  negotiation,  npon  provok- 
ing war  with  Great  Britain ;  moved  tbe  sequestration  of  Brit- 
ish debts,  snpported  the  discriminating  tonnage  resolutions, 
carried  the  non-intercourse  resolutions  and  the  embargo,  and 
declared  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  could  bring  about  no 
good  results.  In  1S03  tbe  Federalists  were  equally  confident 
that  Monroe  must  fail,  were  equally  desirous  of  a  wai*  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  Senate  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  equally 
embarrassing  to  the  President 

When  Eoss  arose  to  present  them,  he  began  a  long  speech 
on  tbe  Mississippi  question,  on  tbe  conduct  of  Spain,  on  the 
need  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  was  cut  short,  and  for 
ten  days  found  no  opportimity  to  read  them  to  the  Senate. 
They  declared  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
privilege  of  deposit  on  tbe  island  of  New  Orleans,  was  a  clear 
and  undoubted  right  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that 
the  late  infraction  of  this  right  by  Spain  was  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion hostile  to  tbe  honor  and  interests  of  tbe  United  States ; 
that  the  people  of  the  West  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  place  of  deposit  on  the  island  of  New  Orleans ; 
that  tbe  President  sboidd  be  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
some  such  fit  pLice  of  deposit ;  that  fifty  thonsand  militia 
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ebould  be  called  out  if  neoessaiy,  and  five  millions  of  duUan 
appropriated  to  meet  tlie  expense. 

We  have,  said  the  Bupportere  of  the  resolationB,  been  meek 
and  submissive  long  enongb.  Our  patience  seema  almost  the 
patience  of  weakness  and  fear.  Look  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  and  find  a  jx>rt  to  which  our  ships,  our  sailors,  oar  dti- 
zena  resort,  and,  if  you  can,  name  one  where  we  have  not  Buf- 
fered from  the  contemptuons  aggression  of  impotent  Spain. 
For  a  year  past  scarcely  a  mad  has  come  from  foreign  parts 
unburdened  with  accounts  of  outrages  on  our  commerce  by 
subjects  of  Spain,  They  insult  our -flag,  seize  our  merchanta^ 
plunder  our  elxips,  impress  oar  seamen  and  send  them  shackled 
with  chains  to  dungeons  to  die.  "Wbat  wonder  is  it  that,  en- 
during such  things  from  them  abroad,  they  should  grow  bold 
and  defy  us  at  our  very  doors !  This  is  no  time  for  nego- 
tiation. The  spring  is  almost  upon  ua.  The  planting  wUl  soon 
begin,  and  must  our  farmers  in  the  "West  be  left  to  doubt 
whether,  when  the  crops  are  gathered,  there  will  be  a  port  on 
the  Mississippi  to  which  they  may  be  sent  ?  Our  duty  is  to 
dispel  tliis  doubt,  seize  New  Orleans,  keep  the  river  open,  and 
then,  if  need  be,  negotiate.  Yet  a  little  while  and  we  m»y 
have  to  deal,  not  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  but  with  the  Fiiat 
Consul ;  not  with  a  king,  but  with  the  very  King  of  Kings. 

We  allow,  said  the  Uepublicans,  that  the  conduct  of  Spain 
has  been  infamous.  We  admit  that  she  suffered  French  priva- 
teers to  fit  in  her  ports  and  sail  thence  to  cruise  against  our 
commerce ;  that  she  permitted  French  consuls  to  condemn  our 
ships  sent  in  by  French  privateers ;  that  her  own  subject*  liave 
captured  our  vessels  and  impressed  our  seamen ;  that  her  In- 
tendant  at  New  Orleans  has  obstructed  navigation  and  taken 
our  right  of  deposit  away.  But  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  cases  like  the  present,  has  always  been  negotiatioo, 
not  war.  By  negotiation  Washington  brought  the  coTUtry 
safely  through  the  stormy  times  of  ITM.  By  persistenoe  in 
negotiation  John  Adams  averted  war  with  France.  By  ne^go- 
tiation  Jefferson  will,  if  unhampered  by  factious  oppodtion, 
bring  to  a  happy  issue  the  present  misunderstanding  with 
Spain.  The  resolutions  of  Ross  were  therefore,  one  by  ooe, 
voted  down.    In  their  place  a  bill  passed  authorizing  the  Pra»- 
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dent  to  call  for  a  provisional  army  of  eighty  thousand  militia, 
and  to  spend  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  building  arsenals 
in  the  W^t    This  bill  became  a  law. 

For  the  troops  the  President  had  no  need.  The  Repub- 
licans were  right,  and,  in  a  few  months,  far  more  was  secured 
by  negotiation  than  the  Federalists  had  ever  expected  to  obtain 
by  violence  and  the  use  of  arms.  For  months  past  Living- 
ston had  been  striving  to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to  sell  a 
part  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  begged  the  Span- 
ish Minister  to  hinder  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  France; 
for,  till  the  transfer  was  made,  the  colonists  Napoleon  was  bait 
on  sending  to  America  were  not  likely  to  sail.  Again  and 
again  he  demanded  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  debt  due  to 
American  merchants,  and  urged  the  benefits  France  would  de- 
rive by  parting  with  a  piece  of  her  ancient  soiL  Not  a  word 
came  in  reply.  The  man  through  whose  hands  his  notes  aU 
passed  was  Talleyrand,  who  still  held  under  Napoleon  the  same 
place  he  once  held  under  the  five  Directors.  Change  of  master 
was  the  only  change  that  able  and  unprincipled  Minister  had 
undergone.  He  was  still  the  treacherous,  grasping,  ambitious 
knave  of  1797.  To  Livingston  he  was  all  graciousness ;  but 
not  a  word  of  the  American  Minister's  notes  reached  the  First 
Consul  that  Talleyrand  did  not  approve.  To  sell  Louisiana 
was  not  the  wish  of  Talleyrand.  He  would  see  France  once 
more  in  possession  of  her  old  domain,  firmly  planted  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  controlling  the  Mississippi,  setting  bounds  to  the 
United  States,  threatening  Canada,  and,  it  might  be  in  the 
near  future,  planting  the  tricolor  on  the  walls  of  that  great 
fortress  from  which  England  had  pulled  down  the  lilies  of 
France. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  destiny  of 
our  country  had  Louisiana  become  permanently  a  possession  of 
France.  The  thing  was  not  to  be.  Convinced  that  Talley- 
rand was  tricky,  Livingston  passed  him  by  and  wrote  directly 
to  the  man  whose  wiU  was  the  will  of  France.  Citizen  First 
Consul  was  asked  if  the  French  did  not  intend  to  pay  their 
just  debts  ?  He  was  reminded  that  the  Board  of  Accounts  had 
liquidated  and  given  certificates  for  about  one  quarter  of  the 
debt ;  that  on  these  certificates  the  American  merchants  had 
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raised  small  sums  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  that^  on  a  Buddeo, 
while  the  Board  went  on  liquidating,  the  certilicatea  ceased  to 
be  given.  He  was  told  of  the  feeling  aroused  in  the  United 
States  by  the  change  about  to  take  place  in  the  ownership 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  asked  to  aell  bo  much  of  the  territory 
as  lay  south  of  latitude  thirty-one,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Perdido ;  and  so  much  as,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lay  nortli  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Thus  would  the  United  States  eocoie 
the  moutlis  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  her  teiTitor)'  to  tlie 
Mexican  gulf.  Thus  would  France  have  a  barrier  placed  bd- 
tween  her  and  the  possessions  of  her  most  ancient  foe.  Wm 
not  this  to  be  considered?  The  cupidity  of  Britain  knew  no 
bounds.  The  Cape,  Malta,  Egypt  had  already  awakened  bar 
avarice.  Should  she  turn  her  arms  westward,  a  straggle  for 
Louisiana  would  at  once  begin.  Of  what  use  could  the  pror* 
ince  be  to  France  1  To  enable  her  to  commaud  the  golf,  rap- 
ply  her  islands,  and  give  an  outlet  to  her  surplua  popoIatioQ. 
To  scatter  population  over  a  boundless  region  was,  therefore, 
bad  pohcy ;  the  true  policy  was  to  concentrate  and  keep  it  near 
the  aea.  The  coimtry  soutli  of  the  Arkansas  coidd  well  main- 
tain a  colony  of  fifteen  milUons  of  Bovis.  Could  France  keep 
more  in  subjection  ?  Ought  not  far-away  colonies  to  be  mod- 
erate in  size  3  "Would  rich  and  prosperous  settlements  ap  tbe 
Missouri  river  always  be  content  to  pay  allegiance  to  tho  dis- 
tant ruler  of  France  ? 

These  memorials  brought  a  speedy  reply.  Livingston  was 
assured  that  the  First  Consul  woiJd  see  to  it  that  tho  debts 
were  paid,  and  would  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States 
with  full  power  to  act.  The  minister  was  to  have  been  Gen- 
eral Bernadottc ;  but  on  this  mission  he  was  destined  never  to 
depart.  In  March  the  quarrel  with  England  conceniing  litalta 
grew  serious.  "  I  must,"  said  Napoleon  to  Lord  ^Vhitwortli, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mimsters  of  Europe,  "  I  meet 
either  luave  Malta  or  war."  New  combinations  wore  forming 
against  him  in  Europe;  all  England  was  loudly  demaDdittg 
that  Louisiana  should  be  attacked,  and,  lest  it  shonld  be  tikan 
from  him,  he  determined  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States. 

April  eleventh  Talleyrand  asked  Livingston  for  an  offer. 
for  Louisiana  entire.    The  ishmd  of  New  Orleans  and  West 
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Florida,  he  was  told,  were  wanted,  and  no  more.  This  nauch 
sold,  what  remained  would,  he  asserted,  be  of  small  value. 
He  would  therefore  like  to  know  what  price  the  United  States 
would  give  for  all.  Livingston  thought  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  and  Tallejrand  departed,  protesting  the  sum  was  far 
too  small. 

The  next  day  Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  the  day  after 
Barbd  Iklarbois,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  called.  Marbois 
astonished  Livingston  by  declaring  that  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  American  citizens 
was  the  price  of  Louisiana.  This  would  bring  the  cost  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  for  at  twenty-five  millions 
of  francs  Livingston  estimated  the  debts.  He  pronounced  the 
price  exorbitant ;  Marbois  admitted  that  it  was,  and  asked  to 
take  back  to  St.  Cloud  an  ofier  of  eighty  millions  of  francs, 
including  twenty  millions  for  the  debts.  Some  higgling  now 
took  place ;  but  on  these  terms  the  purchase  was  effected  by 
the  three  instruments  dated  April  thirtieth,  1803. 

The  first  was  a  treaty  of  cession ;  made  over  the  province 
as  obtained,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildef onso,  from  Spain ;  stipu- 
lated that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  inhabitants  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  inomunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  that  they  should  meanwhile  be  protected  in  possession 
of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  exercise  of  tiie  religion  they 
professed ;  and  that  ships  from  France  or  her  colonies,  or  from 
Spain  or  her  colonies,  laden  with  the  produce,  the  manufactures, 
the  wares  of  the  countries  whence  they  came,  should,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years,  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  yet 
pay  no  more  duty,  no  more  tonnage,  than  was  exacted  from 
citizens  of  the  United  States  bringing  goods  directly  from 
France  or  Spain,  or  colonies  under  their  control. 

The  second,  called  a  convention,  arranged  the  price  and 
maimer  of  payment.  Sixty  millions  of  francs,  or,  as  then 
calculated,  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  were  to  be  put  into  a  six  per  cent  stock  with  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  at  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Paris.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  exchange  of  ratification  the  payment  of 
the  principal  was  to  begin  in  yearly  instalments  of  not  less 
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than  three  millions  of  dollars  each.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
was  fixed  at  five  and  one  third  fi-ancs. 

The  third  document  was  likewise  a  convention,  and  treated 
of  the  debts.  None  were  to  be  paid  but  to  creditors  of  France 
for  supplies,  for  losses  by  embargoes,  for  losses  sustained  at  sea 
before  September  thirtieth,  1800;  nor  were  those  paid  to 
amount,  with  interest,  to  more  than  twenty  milKons  of  francs. 

Jefferson  was  greatly  puzzled  when  these  three  documentH 
reached  his  hand.  He  hud  offered  to  buy  an  island  for  a  dock- 
yard and  a  place  of  deposit.  He  was  offered  a  magnificent 
domain.  He  had  been  authorized  to  expend  two  millions  of 
dollars;  the  sum  demanded  was  fifteen.  Ajs  a  strict  con- 
structionist he  could  not,  and  for  a  while  he  did  not,  ooneider 
the  purchase  of  foreign  territory  as  a  constitutional  act.  But, 
when  he  thought  of  the  evils  that  would  foUow  if  Louisiana 
remained  with  France,  and  of  the  blessings  that  would  follow 
if  Louisiana  came  to  the  United  States,  his  common  sense  got 
the  better  of  his  narrow  political  scruples,  and  he  soon  found  a 
way  of  escape.  He  would  accept  the  treaty,  summon  Con- 
grosa,  nrge  the  House  and  Senate  to  perfect  the  purchase,  and 
trust  to  the  Constitution  being  mended  so  as  to  make  the  pur- 
chase legal.  The  six  months  allowed  for  deliberation  would 
expire  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  The  Congress  was 
therefore  summoned  to  meet  on  October  Beventeenth. 

Nothing  so  finely  illustrates  the  low  state  to  which  the 
once  prosperous  Federalists  were  fallen  as  the  turbulent  and 
factious  opposition  they  now  made  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana. But  a  remnant  of  the  great  party  remained.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  independent  tlunkera,  to  whom  good  government 
was  better  than  political  strife,  who  were  under  the  lash  of 
no  political  chief,  who  believed  that  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  party  of  the  minority  was  to  uphold,  not  pull  down, 
the  government  of  the  majority  so  long  as  that  government 
labored  for  the  common  good,  had  draAvn  off  from  the  party 
of  Hamilton,  and  now  gave  a  warm  support  to  the  Republican 
cause.  To  them  the  administration  of  Jefferson  deserved 
support.  They  had  seen  promised  reforms  become  actual  re- 
forms. They  had  seen  the  Federalists  add  eight  milU<^)US  to 
the  public  debt  in  five  years.    They  had  seen  the  Republicans 
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reduce  the  debt  by  five  millions  in  two  years.  They  had  seen 
the  Federalists  go  to  the  very  limit  of  constitntional  taxation 
in  the  laying  of  a  direct  tax.  They  had  seen  the  Eepublicans 
dry  every  source  of  internal  revenue,  and  stiU  have  money  to 
spare.  Never  had  the  Government  been  so  smoothly,  so  sav- 
ingly, carried  on.  With  such  an  administration  they  could 
find  no  fault.  Government  by  the  old  friends  of  Washington 
was  not  worth  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  by  the 
grinding  taxes  it  imposed.  Not  a  State  election,  therefore, 
took  place  out  of  New  England  but  showed  large  Republican 
gains. 

To  the  narrow  partisans  who  remained  in  the  Federal 
ranks  the  good  which  Jefferson  accomplished  went  for  noth- 
ing. It  was  a  maxim  with  them  that  nothing  which  Thomas 
Jefierson  did  was  right;  and  that,  till  the  day  came  round 
when  they  should  again  be  placed  in  power,  the  Government 
would  never  be  stable,  the  country  would  never  be  safe.  They 
ceased  to  contend  for  principle,  and  began  to  contend  for  place. 
They  became  mere  obstructionists,  a  sect  of  the  political  world 
which,  of  all  other  sects,  is  most  to  be  despised.  They  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  best  and  wisest  act  of  Jefferson's  whole 
administration  with  a  roar  of  execration  they  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  to  send  up. 

Men  who  believed  in  assumption,  in  the  National  Bank,  in 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Bills,  now  affected  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory  unconstitutional  in  the  extreme. 
Some  were  worried  lest  the  East  should  become  depopulated, 
lest  a  great  emigration  should  set  in,  lest  old  men  and  young 
men,  abandoning  homes  and  occupations,  should  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  perhaps  found  there  a  republic  of  their  own. 
Some  feared  that  mere  extent  of  territory  would  rend  the 
Eepublic  apart ;  that  no  common  ties  of  interest  could  ever 
bind  together  under  one  government  men  who  fought  Indians 
and  trapped  bears  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  and 
men  who  built  ships  and  caught  fish  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Some  affected  the  language  of  patriots  and 
lamented  the  enormous  increase  the  purchase  would  make  in 
the  national  debt.  This,  indeed,  became  a  favorite  theme,  and 
soon  Federal  writers  and  printers  all  over  the  land  were  vieing 
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with  each  other  in  attempts  to  show  the  people  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly great  sum  of  money  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was. 

Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  1  they  would  exclaim-  The  sale 
of  a  wilderness  has  not  usually  commanded  a  price  so  high. 
Ferdinand  Gorges  received  but  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  for  the  Province  of  Maine.  "William  Perm 
gave  for  the  wilderness  that  now  bears  his  name  but  a  trifle 
over  five  tliousand  pounds.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollarBl  A 
breath  will  suffice  to  pronounce  the  words.  A  few  strokes  of 
the  pen  will  express  the  sum  on  paper.  But  not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  has  any  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amount 
Weigli  it,  and  there  will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  tons 
of  soUd  silver.  Load  it  into  wagons,  and  there  will  be  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  them.  Place  the  wagons  in  a  line, 
giving  two  rod^  to  each,  and  they  will  cover  a  distance  of  five 
and  one  tliird  miles.  Hire  a  lalwrer  to  shovel  it  into  the  carts, 
and,  though  lie  load  sixteen  each  day,  he  will  not  finish  the 
work  in  two  mouths.  Stack  it  up  dollar  on  dollar,  and,  sup- 
posing nine  to  make  an  inch,  the  pile  will  be  more  than  three 
miles  high.  It  would  load  twenty-five  sloops ;  it  would  pay 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  forty  shillings  a  week 
each  for  twenty-five  years ;  it  would,  divided  among  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  country,  give  three  dollai"3  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child.  All  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  coin  in  the  Union 
would,  if  collected,  fall  vastly  short  of  such  a  sum.  We  must, 
therefore,  create  a  stock,  and  for  fifteen  years  to  come  pay  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sLxty-five  dollars  interest  each  day.* 
Invest  the  principal  m  a  school  fund,  and  the  interest  will  sup- 
port, forever,  eighteen  hundred  free  schooK  allowing  fifty 
scholars  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  school  For  whose 
benefit  is  this  purchase  made?  The  South  and  "West.  "W^ill 
they  pay  a  share  of  the  debt  i  No,  for  the  tax  on  whiskey  has 
been  removed- 
Statistics,  most  happily,  were  of  no  avaiL  The  xuaea  of  the 
people  pronoimced  the  purchase  a  bargain.  The  Senate,  on 
October  nineteenth,  ratified  the  treaty  and  conventions ;  the 
ratification  of  Napoleon  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Fitaich 

*  Up  to  June  30,  1 880,  the  total  cost  of  the  Loaiaiana  purcUaae,  pri&dpAl,  ia^ 
teroBt,  Bcd  debu  usumed,  was  |2V,267,621.BS. 
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charge,  and  on  October  twenty-first  Jefferson  informed  Con- 
gresfi  that  ratilieations  had  that  day  been  exchanged.  On 
November  tenth  the  act  creating  the  eleven  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  stock  called  for  by  the  first 
convention  was  passed.  On  December  twentieth,  1803,  Louisi- 
ana  was  peaceably  taken  possesfiion  of  by  the  United  States. 

The  Province  of  Louisiana,  as  the  region  came  to  be  called, 
•was  to  the  Americans  of  that  day  an  unknown  land.  Not  a 
boundary  was  defined.  Not  a  scrap  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion concerning  the  region  was  to  be  obtained.  Meagre  ac- 
counts of  what  travellers  had  seen  on  the  Missouri,  of  what 
hunters  and  trappers  knew  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  what 
the  Indians  said  were  the  features  of  the  great  plains  that 
stretched  away  toward  the  setting  sun,  had  indeed  reached 
the  oflScials,  and  out  of  these  was  constructed  the  meet  re- 
markable document  any  President  has  ever  transmitted  to 
Congress.  It  told  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  gigantic  stature ; 
of  tall  bluffs  faced  with  stone  and  can-ed  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture into  what  seemed  a  multitude  of  antique  to.wers;*  of 
land  so  fertile  as  to  yield  the  necessaries  of  life  almost  spon- 
taneously ;  f  of  an  immense  prairie  covered  with  buffalo,  and 
producing  nothing  but  grass  because  the  soil  was  far  too  rich 
for  the  growth  of  trees ;  X  and  how,  a  tliousand  miles  up  the 
Missouri,  was  a  vast  mountain  of  salt !  *  The  length  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  the  breadth  was  forty-five ;  not  a 
tree,  not  so  much  as  a  shrub  was  on  it ;  but,  all  glittering  white, 


*  "Some  of  the  heights  exhibit  a  Bcene  traly  pietuTCsque.  They  rise  to  % 
belght  of  at  Ictut  300  feet,  f&ccd  with  peqMndlctilar  liiae  and  free  stone,  eatred 
into  variotu  «h&pes  and  figures  bv  the  hand  of  Katurc,  and  afford  the  app'earaoce 
of  a  iDultitDdc  of  antiqtie  to«er»."  Ad  Account  of  LouiaimuL  Being  an  Abstract 
of  DiicvuDvnt«  delivered  in  or  transmitted  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
UoIImI  States  of  Ameriea ;  and  by  him  loJd  before  Congress,  and  published  bj 
their  Order,     Ifto-i,  p  7.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 

*  "Tljere  eii'tJ",  about  1,000  miles  np  the  Miwonri,  and  not  far  from  that 
riror,  a  salt  mountain  I  The  existence  of  such  a  mountain  might  well  be  ques. 
tloncd,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  and  enterprising  ind- 
en  who  have  rl-»ltcd  it,  and  who  have  eihiljited  several  bushels  of  the  salt  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  praptc  of  St.  Louis,  where  some  of  it  still  remains.  A  apcoi- 
inen  of  the  salt  has  been  sent  to  Marietta.  This  mountain  is  said  to  be  180  miles 
long  and  Ai  m  width,  compoeed  of  solid  rock-&&lt,  without  any  trees  at  stcb 
•brubs  on  it."    Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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it  rose  from  the  earth  a  solid  mountain  of  rock-ealt^  with  streamB 
of  saline  water  flo^ving  from  the  fissures  and  cavities  at  its 
base  I  The  story,  the  account  admitted,  might  well  seem  in- 
credible ;  but,  unhappUy  for  the  doubters,  bushels  of  the  salt 
had  been  shown  hy  traders  to  the  people  at  St,  Louis  and  Ma- 
rietta. 

Even  this  assurance  failed  to  convince  the  Federahsta. 
Everywhere  they  read  the  story  with  the  scoffs  and  jeers  it  so 
richly  deserved.  Can  the  mountain,  one  journal  asked,  be 
Lot's  wife  ?  Has  the  President,  asked  another,  been  reading 
the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  "  ?  What  a  dreadful  glare  it  must 
make  on  a  sunshiny  day  I  exclaimed  a  third.  No  trees  on  it  ? 
How  strange !  There  ought  surely  to  be  a  salt  eagle  to  perch 
on  the  summit,  and  a  salt  mammoth  to  clamber  up  its  side. 
The  President,  being  a  cautious  philosopher,  has  surely  been 
afraid  to  tell  us  all ;  he  must  have  kept  mnch  back,  else  we 
should  have  seen  some  samples  from  that  vale  of  hastj'-pudding 
and  that  lake  of  real  old  Irish  usquebaugh  that  lies  at  the 
mountain's  base.  The  stories  told  fourteen  years  since  about 
tlie  Ohio  country  are  now  surpassed.  The  pumpkin-vines,  the 
hoop-snakes,  the  shoe-and-etocking  tree  of  the  Muskingum,  are 
but  "  pepper-corns  "  beside  the  mountain  of  salt.* 

Bad  as  was  the  Fedei-al  wit,  the  labored  attempts  of  the 
Republican  jom-nals  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  mountain 
were  more  stupid  stilL  The  fact  was  pronounced  xmdoubted. 
Bits  of  the  salt  had  reached  the  President ;  nay,  were  to  he 
seen  at  "Washington,  at  New  York,  at  Boston  among  the  curi- 
osities of  Mr.  Turell'a  museum.  There,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Centinel  had  the  impudence  to  assure  hie  readers,  he 
had  seen  a  piece  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  from  the  banks  of  the 
MissourLf  But  one  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  declare 
the  story  was  half  a  fable.    The  editor  of  the  National  ^gis 

•  Connecticut  Coiirant,  Xovomber  80,  1803.  Now  Engknd  Repertory,  Deeem- 
ber,  1803.  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  December  23,  1808.  Boston  OuRtte, 
December  6,  29,  1803.  Herald,  NoTcmber  80,  1808,  gpectetor,  Korember  M, 
1603.  Indepeadont  Cbrooicle,  December  C,  1803.  Natiooal  J2gi&,  December 
1,  1808. 

t  In  support  of  the  roouatain,  see  Colambian  Centinel,  December  3,  1,  10, 
1808.  Independent  Chronicle,  December  6,  8,  29,  1803.  Tbe  Bee,  December, 
1808. 
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did  not,  he  asserted,  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  huge  monn- 
tun  of  salt  stood  gleaming  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  The 
deposit  was  probably  a  great,  deep  mine,  a  monntain  in  extent 
xmderground.*  Neither  the  President,  nor  any  member  of 
the  Government,  had  explored  Louisiana.  In  describing  the 
country,  such  facts  had  to  be  used  as  were  supplied  by  trayellers, 
and  that  class  of  travellers  so  much  disposed  to  magnify  mole- 
hills into  mountains.  What  wonder,  then,  that  some  fabulous 
embellishments  crept  into  the  account  which,  undoubtedly,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  without  reading  through  1  f 

The  vexed  question  of  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain 
was  soon  to  be  put  at  r^t.  Many  months  before,  X  while  the 
country  was  excited  over  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi,  Jeffer- 
son urged  Congress  to  send  a  party  of  explorers  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  source,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  was  approved,  an  appropriation 
made,  and  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  chosen  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  Jefferson  drew  their  instructions,  and,  on 
May  fourteenth,  1804,  the  party  entered  the  Missouri.  La.  time 
they  crossed  the  mountains,  reached  the  Pacific,  and  wandered 
over  that  fine  region  which  came  afterward  to  be  known  as 
Oregon. 

By  Oregon  was  meant  what  is  now  included  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  so  much 
of  British  America  as  lies  between  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the 
parallel  of  54°  40',  and  the  sea.  That  part  of  Oregon  with- 
in the  boundary  of  the  United  States  has,  sioce  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ninth  Census,  been  often  included  in  the  Louisi- 
ana  purchase.  This  is  wholly  wrong.  Never,  at  any  time, 
did  Oregon  form  part  of  Louisiana.  Marbois  denied  it.  Jef- 
ferson denied  it.  *  There  is  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  in  its 
behalf.  Our  claim  to  Oregon  was  derived,  and  derived  solely, 
from  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819,  the  settlement  at  Astoria,  the 
explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia  river  by  Kobert  Gray. 

*  For  an  aoooant  of  the  rock-8aIt  mine  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  see  the  Be. 
port  on  the  Salt  Industry  of  the  United  States  in  the  Tenth  Census. 
+  National  JEgia,  December  7,  1808. 
I  January  18, 1808.  *  Jefferson  to  John  Melish,  December  81, 1816. 
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The  Btoiy  of  that  discovery  deaerves  to  be  told.  The  voy- 
age of  the  good  ship  Empreea  to  Canton,  and  the  accomxt  whidi 
the  supercargo  hroaght  back,  stirred  the  New  Engl&nd  mer- 
chants to  send  direct  to  China  for  silks  and  tea.  A  new  tnde 
at  once  sprang  up,  and,  by  1787,  bocaine  so  brisk  tliat  fire 
ships  were  on  their  way  to  China.  But  the  balance  of  trade 
was  against  them.  There  was  much  in  China  wanted  by 
Americans.  There  was  little  in  the  United  States  wanted  1^ 
the  Chinese.  No  ship  that  did  not  carry  out  bags  hea^-j'  with 
specie  had  any  prospect  of  coming  home  with  her  hold  packed 
with  chests  of  tea.  To  overcome  this  hindrance,  for  specie 
was  scarce  and  little  seen,  some  Boston  merchants  determined 
to  associate,  gather  furs  of  the  Indians  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  with  skiufi,  in  lieu  of  money,  carry  on  the  trade  at  Canton. 
Two  ships  were  instantly  made  ready,  and  loaded  with  knives, 
bars  of  iron,  blankets  with  gay  borderSj  and  copper  pans.  Con- 
gress gave  them  sea  letters,  Massachusetts  gave  thciu  passports, 
and  Gardoqui  letters  to  the  servants  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  on 
the  shores  of  the  South  Sea.  The  Columbia,  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  was  commanded  by  John  Kendrick ;  Kobeit 
Gray  was  master  of  the  Washington,  of  ninety  tons  burden. 
Together  they  left  Boston  Septem1>er  thirtieth,  17S7,  doubled 
Cape  Horn  in  January,  and  there  parted  company  in  a  storm, 
to  meet  again  off  the  northwest  coast.  And  now  the  captains 
changed  ships.  Kendrick  remained  with  the  Washingtoo. 
Gray  took  the  Columbia  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  Canton,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  August,  1790,  entered  Boston  harbor  with  & 
cargo  of  tea.  Of  all  Americans  he  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
United  States  flag  around  the  world.  So  successful  WM  this 
venture  that,  on  September  twenty-eighth,  1700,  Gray  again 
eaUed  for  the  Pacific,  and  in  tlie  spring  of  1791  was  on  the 
coast.  Sailing  northward,  he  came  suddenly  before  an  op«o- 
ing  in  latitude  46°  10'.  To  him  it  seemed  the  mouth  .  * 
great  river,  and  from  it  rushed  a  current  so  strong  ^:^^'^ 
though  he  spent  nine  days  in  the  attempt,  he  could  not  pass 
the  breakers.  And  now  in  turn  Vancouver  passed  the  aame 
opening,  noticed  the  same  muddy  water,  and,  from  the  mast- 
head, beheld  the  same  lines  of  breakers  dashing  u]K)n  the  hats. 
The  river-colored  water  ho  attributed  to  *'  some  streams  falling 
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into  the  bay."  The  breakers  he  mistook  for  surf  upon  the 
coast,  and,  sailing  on,  noted  in  his  journal  that  the  rivers  long 
believed  to  flow  into  the  Pacific  "  were  reduced  to  brooks  in- 
suflGicient  for  our  vessels  to  navigate,  or  to  bays  inaccessible  as 
harbors  for  refitting."  Scarcely  was  this  entry  four  hours  old 
when,  April  twenty-ninth,  1792,  Gray  fell  in  with  him,  and 
told  him  of  a  river  in  latitude  46°  10',  with  an  outlet  "so 
strong  as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days."  But  the 
Englishman  would  not  believe  him,  and  the  two  parted. 

Convinced  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  appearances.  Gray 
returned  to  the  place  at  once,  sailed  boldly  through  the  break- 
ers, and,  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Vancouver,  found  himself 
on  the  bosom  of  that  magnificent  river  which  now  bears  his 
ship's  name.  There  he  remained  for  nine  days,  explored  the 
Columbia  for  thirty  miles,  traded  with  the  Indians,  mended 
and  painted  his  vessel,  and,  having  filled  his  casks  with  water 
from  the  river,  beat  out  over  the  bar,  and  so  established  the 
first  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  Oregon. 
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Aouuns,"  472 ;  secures  a  oopy  of  Ham- 
ilton's pamphlet  on  Adams,  605,  note ; 


equal  to  Jefibrson,  610;  Jefferson's 
letter  to,  612 ;  Federalists  to  sup- 
port him  for  President,  614-616  ;  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  plan  to  defeat,  616, 
517  ;  the  election  in  the  H.  of  B.,  628- 
626. 

Butler,  John.  Founds  a  Unitarian  So- 
ciety at  New  York,  288-241. 

Buttons.    Federalists  inscribe  them,  6U. 

Cabinet  officers,  1789-1801 : 
State,  Secretaries  of: 

Thomas   Jefferson,  September    S6, 
1789. 

Edmund  Bandolph,  January  2, 1794. 

Timothy  Pickering,  December  10, 
1796. 

John  Marshall,  May  18, 1800. 

James  Madison,  March  6, 1801. 
Treasury,  Secretaries  of: 

Alexander  Hamilton,  September  11, 
1789. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  February  2, 1796. 

Samuel  Dexter,  January  1, 1801. 

Albert  Qallatin,  May  4, 1801. 
War,  Secretaries  of: 

Henry  Knox,  September  12, 1789. 

Timothy,  Pickennfr,  January  2, 1796. 

James  M' Henry,  January  27, 1790. 

Samuel  Dexter,  May  18, 1800. 

Boger  Griawold,  February  8, 1801. 

Henry  Dearborn,  March  5, 1801. 
Navy,  Secretaries  of: 

George  Cabot,  May  8, 1798. 

Beqjamin  Stoddart,  May  21, 1798. 

Bobert  Smith,  July  16, 1801. 
Attorneys-General : 

Edmund  Bandolph,  September  S6, 
1789.  r  .       r  .   --f 

William  Bradford,  January  27, 1794. 
Charles  Lee,  December  10, 1795. 
Theophilus  Parsons,  February  SO, 

1801. 
Levi  Lincoln,  March  6, 1801. 
Postmasters- General : 
Samuel  Osgood,  September  26, 1789. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Au^st  12, 1791. 
Jo:<oph    Habersham,   Ifebruary    26, 

1796. 
Gideon  Granger,  November  28, 1801. 
Cabot,  George,  48. 
"  fa  irn."    Origin  of,  89,  and  note,  90 ; 

words  of  the  song,  90,  note. 
Callender,  J.  T.    Sketch  of,  888,  468: 
ohaiges  against  Hamilton,  838 ;  tried 
for  sedition  and  convicted,  469-471 ; 
continues  to  write  libels  when  in  jail, 
471,  472-   case  mentioned,  681,  682; 
alandere  Jeffcison,  61S,  619. 
"  Cahn  Observer  "  ( John  Beckley).  Slan- 
ders Washington,  249. 
Camp-meeting.     Oridn  of,  579;   Cano 

Bidge,  530,  581. 
Campaign,  The  Presidential,  of  1792,  8ft- 
88;  of  1796,  291-807  ;  of  1800,  490-617, 
522-526  ;  quarrel  of  Adama  with  hit 
Cabinet,  490 ;  the  rupture  of  the  Fedei> 
al  p«rty,  490, 491 ;  "  British  Inflnenoe," 
492, 49S ;  "  EUtish  fiwtion,"  4M ;  cut- 
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vftM  of  New  Em^laod  by  niiini1ton^494 ; 

of  the  South  by  BayuM,  494  ;  roplies  oi 
ihe  Suited  U-  'ViTifuixa  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  ot"  17W8,  4tf4,  496  ;  Virjfinia 
and  KcDtuoky,  resolutions  of  1709,  4y5 : 
k*tt«r  of  llamilton  to  Adauw.  496  ;  ol 
Adams  to  C'oxe,  496,  4«7 ;  '' Ft-derol 
rats,"  407  :  Republican  ubuso  of  CUuso 
and  Adojus,  1^7,  4'JS,  nnd  note ;  Ko- 
publiuon  iirgunjBDta,  •t9S-501  ;  ohar^ 
of  infldolity  ai::ajnst  Jeffersoi),  601,  5^2 ; 
of  monurchy  a^fsiitisl  the  FedorttliBts, 
608;  Hamilton's  attack  on  Adams,  B«34- 
606;  Burr  Becurew  a  copy,  505,  note; 
answers  to  the  patupljlut,  6O7;  the 
"Politiool  I'ttrhon,"  607  and  note; 
Coxc  a  British  guide,  603;  Adams 
explains  his  letter  to  Coxo,  603 ;  choice 
of  electors  in  Pennsylvania,  509;  Jef- 
foFBOO  and  Burr  a  tie,  Adams  defeated, 
609,  610  ;  Jcllcroou's  offor  to  K.  B.  Liv- 
IngBton,  SU  ;  mocption  of  the  result  of 
the  election  by  the  people,  613-518 ; 
plans  to  elect  Burr,  514-516 ;  planti  to 
elect  Jct]\ir»oa.  516,  517. 

CanaU.  Kago  lor,  74,  75 ;  CoUes  pro- 
ject* one,  78 ;  wiit.-<on'B  plan,  77. 

Cane  RidijO  camp-raet-tinjr,  o*),  881. 

Carey,  Jamc!^.  Letter  of  W.  Blount  to, 
340  and  note ;  ocnds  letter  to  Secretary 
of  War,  341. 

Carbsio.     Liberty-pole  riot  at,  198. 

Cemoagnioie,  priVateer,  107. 

Carria^^.  Tux  on,  decided  to  be  ooiuU- 
tutional,  18S  ;  removal  of,  415. 

Catakill,  N.  Y.  Trade  and  growth  of, 
672. 

Caucua.  Chart^es  of  tlio  Aurora  regard- 
ing, 483,  4''i4 ;  Senate  oriJers  editor  sued 
for  libel,  4(54,465. 

Conaua  of  tbu  Lnited  StatoD.  The  second 
(1800),  676. 

Centre  of  population  defined,  578,  note. 

"Certificate  Lunda"  in  Pennsylvania, 
155,  158. 

Cliaii)^.  Manner  of  maldng,  12,  73  and 
note,  659. 

Chap-books,  571. 

Charleston,  8.  C.  De»cribod,  6;  olubs 
at,  8,  7;  moea  nt,  7  ;  Ufnet  arrives  at, 
98;  tits  privateers  at,  98,  99, 107;  con- 
duct of  Kepublieuns,  Hfi;  pull  down 
atatuBofChtttbHrn,  I7'3;c'jancii  refuse  to 
use"  Hia  Honor"  and'' Es-iuire,"  176: 
EfiS^es  of  AmKSj  Sniilli,  and  Arnold 
burned,  176;  Bntish  Hag  burned  at, 
224;  Jay's  treaty  discussed,  224,228; 
tub  conspiracy,  441 ;  theatre  at,  645, 
note. 

Chase.  Conduct  of,  in  Cooper's  trial,  467 ; 
in  triiJ  of  Culk'ndcr,  470,  471 ;  Eepub- 
liean  abu^c  of,  407,  4S*i,  and  note. 

Chatlkura,  Earl  of  Statue  of,  polled  doirn 
at  Oharlenton,  S.  C,  17fi. 

Cheese,  "  Mamtnnth,"  presented  to  Jef- 
ferson, 604,  6<i5. 

Children's  books,  570.  671. 

China.    Trade  with,  634. 


Chisholin,  Alexander,  m.  the  Btate  of 
Georgia,  1S3-1S5. 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Demo- 
crats pull  a  medallion  of  Ouorge  II  irom 
its  VPaUs,  175,  178,  and  note. 

Churches,  In  Virginia,  12,  IS;  bcUa 
huug  ou  trees,  13 :  hanpiDif  pews,  18. 

"Chum,  The,''  at  Kew  Tork,  178,  S38, 
and  note. 

Circus,  The,  653. 

li  Cit '    &6. 

"  Citiss.""  tr«e  of,  in  1798,  98,  94;  dia- 
cusaion  regarding,  94,  98. 

"  Citizen."  Use  oi;  in  1768,  98,  94 ;  ridi- 
culed, 94.  note. 

"  Citijjen  Genet,"  French  privateer,  107, 
108. 

Civic  feast,  91-98. 

Claims.  Bjxjliation  prior  to  1800, 627-520, 
note ;  6Dd  and  note. 

Clark,  Abraham.  Moves non-interoounM 
n»olutions,  187 ;  the  reaolutions,  187, 
note ;  facts  in  the  Senate,  183. 

Clinton.  Oeorge.  Mentioned,  49 ;  candi- 
date for  Viee-Prei-ident,  66-88 ;  sciiea 
a  French  privateer,  106. 

Clubs  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  8,  7. 

Clubs.  The  Democratic,  109, 110,  179, 
177, 178,  196,  206, 

Coal.  Discovery  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  ?S, 
60. 

Coal-mine  Company^ The  Lehigh,  80. 

Cobbt-tt,  William,  sketch  of  carl?  life, 
206  ;  ttsguint's  name  of  "  Peter  Porctt- 
piue,"  207;  his  "  Olkscrvations  on  tbe 
Emigration  of  Dr.  Priosdey,"  807; 
profit  of  the  book,  £07;  beoomee  a 
pamphleteer,  SOB;  names  of  some  o< 
his  pamphlets,  25S  and  note  ;  liis  "  A 
Little  Plain  English,"  etc.,  252;  hia 
character  of  Dr.  Franklin,  252,  note  ; 
replies  to  his  pamphlcto,  253,  note ;  do- 
Bcription  of  French  hbcrty,  817,  818; 
comments   on    Mifflin's    y^'l'^^'-f'^vep 

Srotlumation,  84C,  347 :  Cfjmmcnts  on 
e  Yn\io'.»  replv  to  Piokering,  551,  869 ; 
is  sued  for  liliel  by  de  Ynno,  858. 

Cockadea.  The  black,  880-388 ;  the  tri- 
color, 392. 

Cock-fight,  6. 

Coinage.  Of  the  mint,  860 ;  debased  con- 
dition ofj  301. 

Coins,  Dnited  States.  Design  for,  de- 
bated, 72,  73 :  dwi>fn  for  eont  objected 
to,  96:  foreign  silver  coins,  except 
Spanisn  doUore,  not  legal  tt,-nder,  SCO, 
861 ;  debate  on  motion  to  sus^ivnd  the 
law,  301-368. 

College.    William  and  Mair,  76. 

Colleges,  The  Electoral.  Votes  of;  17M, 
1796,  307,  note;  1600,  612. 

Collea,  Christopher.    Projects  canals,  76. 

Columbia,  District  of,  iS8. 

Columbia  river.    Discovery  of,  838-685. 

Columbian  Magazine,  86. 

Commerce,  Of  Sun  bury.  Go.,  2,8;  ex- 
tent of  importation  in"  the  .Soutb,  4,  5; 
controlled  by  Enifland,  6;  commerce 
Tvith  Ftanoe  neld  to  be  contraband  by 
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Great  Britiun,  166 ;  seizure  of  ships  in 
'West  Indies,  166,  167, 168 ;  stagnation 
of,  169 ;  Madison  s  resolutions  on,  179 ; 
debate  on,  180-182;  abandoned,  186; 
Dayton's  resolutions,  186 ;  Clark's  non- 
interoourse  resolutions,  187 ;  non-inter- 
oourse  fails  in  the  Senate,  188 ;  provi- 
sions regardinfir,  in  Jay's  treaty,  245, 
246 ;  French  restriction,  257,  258. 
Concorde,  La.  French  frigate,  crew  of, 
insult  citizens  of  Boston,  185 ;  com- 
mander interferes  with  United  States 
Marshal,  186. 
Conestoga  horses,  559l 
Congress,  Fiist — Houm  of  B^ntunta- 
Uvft.  Kesolations  on  slave-trade.  83 ; 
debate  on  exdse,  26-28 ;  charters  Bank 
of  United  States,  28  {  debate  on,  80,  81, 
S2. 

Second  Congress  meets,  47 ;  'Wayne 
ft  member,  47  ;  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation, 63, 57 ;  Indian  war,  69, 71 ; 
design  for  ooin,  72, 73 ;  sundry  acts,  72. 

Third  Congress,  first  session.  Passes 
fortification  bill,  170;  first  committee 
of  ways  and  meana,  171 ;  lays  an  em- 
bargo, 178 ;  meeting  of,  178 ;  proposi- 
tion to  alter  flag,  179  ;  Madison's  reso- 
lutions on  commerce,  179 ;  debate  on, 
180-182;  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  concurred  in,  186 ;  Madi- 
son's resolution  abandoned,  186 ;  Day- 
ton's sequestering  resolutions,  186  and 
note;  abandoned,  187;  Clark's  non- 
intercourse  resolutions,  187  and  note; 
fail  in  the  Senate,  188. 

Third  Congress,  second  session. 
Message  to,  204;  Giles  defends  "self- 
created  societies,"  204 ;  answer  to  the 
message,  206 ;  debate  on  naturalization, 
S08-212. 

Fourth  Congress,  first  session.  Re- 
ply to  speech  of  Washington,  259,  260 ; 
refuses  to  observe  his  birthday,  260 ; 
treaty  before  the  House,  263,'  debate 
on  treaty-making,  267-275;  Ames's 
speech  on  the. treaty,  280,  281/  House 
declares  it  expedient  to  put  the  treaty 
into  efifect,  281 ;  petitions  to  the  House 
for  and  against  the  treaty,  282,  383. 

Fourth  Congress,  second  session. 
Bepiiblioans  anroDt  Washington,  804. 

Fitth  Congress.  Special  session  called 
by  Adams,  821 ;  answer  to  President's 
speech,  827  ;  Lyon  asks  to  be  excu.'<ed 
from  attending  with  the  answer,  827- 
829 ;  cost  of  answering  the  speech,  829, 
880 ;  bad  feeling  ot  members,  830 : 
abuse  of  members,  831 ;  new  loans  and 
taxes,  831;  debtee  on  naturalization 
tax,  881-838 ;  impeachment  of  William 
Blount,  841-842 ;  measures  of  defence, 
844. 

Fifth  Congress,  first  session.  Speech 
of  Adams,  855;  Lyon  asks  to  be  ex- 
cused, 356 ;  what  constitutes  "  the 
House  "  ;  fugitive-slave  law,  856 ;  peti- 
tion from  f>^  negroes,  857  ;  debate  on, 
S57-860 ;  debate  on  circulation  of  for- 
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eign  coins,  860-868;  Lyon-Griswold 
iVacas,  868-867;  X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches, 
874,  875  :  Spngg's  resolutions,  876 ; 
Alien  Bill,  893-895 ;  new  naturalization 
act,  895,  896;  Sedition  Bill  passes, 
terms  of,  896. 

Fifth  Congress,  second  session.  Pe- 
titions for  repeal  of,  428, 424 ;  report  of 
committee  on.  424-427 ;  debate  on, 
426,  427 ;  motion  to  expel  Lyon,  480 , 
House  rises,  480,  481 ;  work  <k>ne  by, 
481. 

Sixth  Congress,  first  sestion.  New 
members,  .^1 ;  answer  to  Adams's 
speech,  451 ;  death  of  Washington  an- 
nounced, 452 ;  action  of  the  House,  458; 
petition  oonoemiiig  slave-trade,  464- 
456  ;  Randolph's  letter  to  Adams,  460, 
461;  Boss's  Electoral-Count  Bill,  462, 
468 ;  gold  medal  to  Truxtun,  resolution 
ondeathof  James  Jarvis,  Jr.,  476;  laws 
for  the  sale  of  land,  estaolish  territory 
of  Ohio,  482  and  note  ;  the  Presidential 
election  in  the  House,  628-526 ;  ballot, 
624,  note;  constitutional  amendment 
proposed,  629-680 ;  debate  on  Sedition 
Bill,  630-682. 

Seventh  Congress.  Jefferson's  mes- 
sage to,  608,  604;  debate  on  repeal  of 
judiciary  law,  607-611 ;  repeal  carried, 
611 ;  internal  taxes  removed,  618-616; 
naturalization  law  repealed,  616 ;  action 
regarding  the  right  of  deposit  on  the 
Mississippi,  621-625  ;  action  reganling 
the  purchiase  of  Louisiana,  628, 631. 
Connecticut.      Lotteries   in,    23 ;    lands 


Id  by,  477  ;  her  "  fire'  lands,"  478, 
note ;  "  Western  Reserve,"'  478. 

Constellation.  Captures  L'Insurgente, 
482,  433 ;  rejoicings  at  .BoHton,  484 ; 
fight  with  La  Vengeance,  476. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  188-185 ; 
meaning  of  direct  tax,  188 ;  the  eleventh 
amendment  passed  by  Congress,  182, 
183 ;  constitutional  powers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
treaties,  267-276  ;  Pinckney's  amend- 
ment, 474;  proposed  amendment  of 
manner  of  choosmg  electors.  629,  630. 

Cooper,  Thomas.  Counsel  for  Duane, 
464 ;  sketch  of,  465 ;  libels  Adams,  466 ; 
trial  and  oonviction  of,  466, 467 ;  case 
mentioned,  681. 

Coppers.  Church  coppers  at  Albany,  78, 
note  ;  scarcity  of,  18,  78  and  note,  74 ; 
amount  of.  78. 

Cotton.  Culture  ot,  in  Georgia,  4  and 
note ;  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  168, 
168 ;  price  of  cotton,  168,  note  ;  ootton- 
mills,  164,  166 ;  yield  in  1795,  166. 

Court.  Supr*mt,  of  Unittd  St<Ua.  Sua- 
bility of  a  State,  tried  and  decided,  18S- 
185 ;  argument  of  Randolph,  188,  184 : 
decisions  of  the  judges,  184,  186 ;  de- 
cides the  tax  on  carnages  constitution- 
al, 188. 

Circuit.    Bill  to  regulate,  474 ;  de- 
bute on  repeal  of,  608-SlO. 
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Court.     rniitJ-  SfiiUt  DiftricC.    BUI  to  ] 
rogulnte  jurici,  472,  478.  I 

CoTt!^  'IV-noli.  Lcltor  of  AdoniB  to,  od 
BritUh  iniiueiioo,  49*!,  4^7  and  notu; 
aooiuc-d  or  b«iug  a  Briluib  guide,  60fi. 

"Creed,  The  Political,  of  b  Wegtern 
Amoncaa,"  258.  note. 

Crosocnt,  The.  A  fHgute  given  as  trib- 
uUi  to  .A.lijiere,  681>.  olW, 

Currici,  Wifliam.  Uispute  with  Bush  re- 
garding blwdiuir,  8*7-350. 

Currency.  Tobuowuoiesuii,  12;  "sliari)- 
«bifl8,''  12;  in  the  West,  39;  church 
o^prara,  73  aud  uote  :  whitker  as,  18i). 

«'Cul-taU,"672. 

Dallais  A.  J.    CounBcl  for  Duane,  464. 

Dale,  Commodore,  bcntivithflootagaiiut 
Barborj-  Ponera,  6lt2. 

Payton,  Jomitban.  8cquecitratioii  reao- 
lutJouB,  186  aud  aotu,  167 ;  apeakor, 
259. 

Debat&j.  PennBylvania  Aasombly  on  lot- 
teries, S3,  m ;  U.  of  a.  on  Excise  Bill, 
S5-28  ;  Bank  of  Cioited  Statea,  80,  81 ; 
reprcKt::  -■  -  "'  M;  Indian  War,  ft9- 
71;  di  ' lage,  7a,  78 ;  on  Madi- 

aon'B  !i  1.10-182;  "solf-cro- 

fttedsooiutic:;,''  :;L4-iiO'; ;  naturalization, 
fi08-S12;  reply  to  rresidcut's  spoecli, 
869,  260 ;  powers  of  the  Uousc  ontruaty- 
makiug,  267-276;  on  naturalization  tax, 
881-.'i38;  on  Alien  Uillit,  3lt3-895;  on 
slavery,  464-456 ;  on  continuing  Sedi- 
tion iJiiw,  680-682  ;  on  repeal  of  .ludi- 
ciary,  60&-611 ;  on  repeal  of  taxes,  614, 
615 ;  on  Mi88ii*ippi  question,  624. 

Debts,  British.  Daytnn'a  resoiutiotu  to 
SefiucHter,  187  and  note. 

Debt  of  the- United  States.  Amonnt 
owned  in  Massachusetts,  22 ;  specula- 
tion in,  22,  28. 

Decatur,  Stephen.  Cftptorea  a  French 
privateer.  387. 

Defence.  Pn-paration  for,  againit  Eni;- 
land,  170, 171 ;  aid  given  by  the  peopio, 
17S;  euthuaiasm  at  New  Vortc,  172, 
178;  oooat  of  Conneotiaut  defended, 
178 ;  measures  for  defence,  1797,  344 ; 
"  milliona  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for,tribute,"  384;  aubsciiptioDa  for  the 
navy,  8S5i3*i6. 

"Defence,  The,"  by  Camillua.  A  re- 
view of  Jay's  trwaty  by  Hamilton,  861. 

Di'iiiornix.  Kcljiliona  of  Monroe  and 
Pincknoy  with,  319. 

Domooratio    SdcioIv,    The.     Oreanized, 
100  ;  circular  adilre.'e  of,  109, 110 ;  the 
Kt)cieti»«  in  t'oncrol,  175;  in  Vir>rinia,  ' 
177,  17  ■     '       -raves  of  the  whiskey 
innur-  ri-'ply  to  the  charge  | 

of"..  ■  m.  I 

Den  .  (.     J'      ;      ii.n  of,  fanning  at,  S8fl. 

Div . ,  .  .1  ,!  lit.  Mifflin's  yellow-fever 
pi'u<..i,.iiiut^jj>,  u-iu,  347.  1 

Dexter,   .Samuel.      Moves   slave-holder*  [ 
canuot  be  naturaliied,  210-212:  Spcr&-  , 
torv  of  War,  430  :  aocuaed  of  burning 
pablio  (eoordu,  617-61tf.  | 
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Dispatobos  of  X,   \.   Z.  Pnniiiifailnnna 

nublished,  874-87'j  ;  in  Load(Vt,  401. 
"District  of  Columbia,'  438. 
Domain,   Tlie   Public.      Uistorj  of  lb« 

origin  of,  476,  478 ;  action  of  J 

476 ;   of  Virginia^  47 1>,  477 ; 

fliveu  by  New   ^  ork,  477  ; 

Virginia,  477;   cesain-—    '  " 

Stote3,  477,473;  area 

nanoe  of  17S7,  47S ;  r.  - 

land  ceasiou!*,  47!*;   "  Vii^foo  I'ruiita,* 

47i;*,  480 ;  sole  «f,  up  to  1 800,  isl.  ooto; 

Harrison's  ])l»n  lor  tin-  i.iJn  ..i.  +ii 
"  Donation  Ldud«"  in  1'  ^|U(^ 

Drejta.     At  the  ruoe  bu  .uv  «1 

the  beau,  648, 644  ;  ou  luc  ii\iuiicx,  J3T.J 
DrunkennosB,  7  and  uoti;. 
Duauc,   Williiam.    Sketch  of  early  lifa^l 

4.'5ft-441  ;  a9Kault«d  by  son  of  OovcwTl 

McKcun,  4UU.  441 ;   attack*  tite  Emb  ' 

bill,  remarks  on  caucuee$,    4ft3,  444; 

summoned  by  the  Senate  nsfUaes  to 

appear,  464  ;  tniid  for  libel,  494;  ]«•()- 

tion  of  his  friends,  465. 
Diiellinif.  7. 
Ducr,  William.    Treatment  of  the  1 

emigrants,  14S :   diar^^!!)  anlnat, 

and  note;  mentinnoii,  40,  47. 
Dumouricz.    IIU  viol  ones  oelebratad,  891 

at  New  York  bv  Tnmmanv  SocietT,  f 

91 ;  at  Boston  6y  civic  feut,  tl-M. 

Eairlc  Tavern  deacribcd,  9. 
Education.      New     England   ftahfl 

8fi9,  670;  New  England  Prinmr,  5T0; 

children's  Uiobs,  6"!,  572. 
Election  of  iwii.    The  cantest  In  the  ILl 

of  R.,  02^6'.i(! ;  demon nration  u  Wi 

IniTton,  525. 
Elcctiona  in  the  South.    Scenes  at,] 
Electoral  vote,  17i'i,  88,  n«Us; 

ca.<ine,    o,.,..!;..,.     ...  i    .,.,. 

Koss  Elf. '  S. 

Elci'tora  o)  I  ..nt 

85;  bow  Ki  vi.tr,  ^    ;  iin\  for  ..ounl«ll( 

the  vrjt«,65;  Rosa  EleCtorul-Cotukt  BU 

4<12, 4'i8. 
Emancipation  eQcouragtd,  20,  SI. 
Embati/o  of  1794.  178;  people  inslat  an 

iit>  ^'     -  '"'  :    acenoa  at  New 

Yi.r  .1, 178, 1745  an^cr 

of  t  Uo  cmbargQ  wi* 

litlf  i.  I    the  KMtM  nd 

shi[.-.M   ■  ■''. 

Ephrula.  '  .-! -.,   _.....kj1  at,  Bt. 

Erio,  Pa,,  l.'i4. 

Excise.    Hatred  of,   26;    apaeeh  of 

Jackson  on,  20  ;  dvbate  on,  37f  9S ; 

poeition  to,  in  tli«  Wect,  43 ; 
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and  inspectOTB  attacked,  i3, 48;  the  tax 
on  whiskey,  189,  note;  violence  in 
•western  Pennsylvania,  189 ;  "  Tom 
the  Tinker,"  190 ;  proceases  issued 
agunst  distillers,  190 ;  insurrection 
oaosed  by  the  whiskey  tax,  190-208 ; 
lepeal  of  excise  kwa,  614,  816. 

"  Falling  exercise,"  579. 

Farmer,  The  German,  568,  657. 

Fast-day  sermons  in  1798,  888. 

Fauchet,  Minister  from  ITrance.  A  letter 
of,  intercepted.  281 ;  and  sent  to  Kck- 
enng,  281 ;  Washington  receives  it, 
381 ;  subject  of,  232,  288 ;  laid  before 
Banddph,  283, 234 ;  resignation  of  £an- 
dolph ;  he  seeks  Fauchet,  234 ;  attempt 
of  the  British  to  capture  Fauchet  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  2i34,  285 ;  his  bag- 
gage seized  by  British  ship  Africa, 
285 :  promises  to  give  Randolph  copies 
of  dispatches,  235 ;  sails  before  doing 
so ;  sends  papers,  285  ;  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  Vrance,  811,  812,  818. 

«•  Federal  Bonfires  No.  1 "  and  "  No.  2,'» 
517-619. 

Federal  money.    Little  used,  668,  669. 

Federal  Party.  E^amilton  urges  an  excise 
and  bank,  25-28  ;  Bank  of  United 
States,  2&-81  ;  bank  charter  sii^ed, 
85-37  ;  Federal  measures  unpopular  in 
Pennsylvania,  41-43 :  principles  of,  in 
1791,  49 ;  presidential  election  of  1792, 
86-88;  French  complications,  96-98; 
neutrality  proclaimed,  98  ;  troubles 
with  Genet  and  the  privateers,  98-101, 
103,  104,  107,  112,  118;  disputes  at 
Kcw  York,  105, 106;  "Helvidiua  and 
Pa(uflcus,"  114 ;  Kepublican  chaiges 
agmnst  Hamilton,  114-119 ;  merchants 
support  neutrality,  184:  Genet's  appeal 
to  the  people,  187-140  ;  prepare  for 
war,  170-172;  lay  an  embargo,  178- 
174;  Eleventh  Amendment,  Jsa>iaS ; 
Dayton's  resolution,  186;  Jay  sent  to 
England,  188 ;  rut  down  Whisky  Be- 
belhon,  189-203;  "self-created  sode- 
ties,"  204-206;  "Peter  Porcupine," 
tlie  Federal  pamphleteer,  206. 207 ;  nat- 
uralization law,  208-212;  changes  in 
the  Cabinet,  212;  Jay's  treaty,  212- 
280,  245-256;  Fauchet's  letter,  281- 
285;  Monroe  sent  to  France ;  257,258; 
treaty  in  the  H.  of  B.,  268-278,  281 ; 
oppose  admission  of  Tennessee,  285; 
election  of  1796,  289-807 ;  Adams 
elected,  807;  French  troubles,  811-819; 
Pinokncy  sent  to  France,  819  •  lay  new 
taxes,  831-382;  new  envoy  sent  to 
France,  844;  Lyon-Griswold  fracas, 
868-866 ;  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mission,  367- 
87t;  excitement  over,  876,  377 ;  "Hail 
Columbia,"  etc.,  878-887  |  quasi- 
war  with  France,  887;  sedition  law, 
889-390 ;  alien  laws,  898-896,  896  ; 
popular  excitement,  400-408 ;  report  on 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  424-427 ;  third 
mission  to  France,  430 ;  rejoicings  over 
a  naval  victory,  432-434 ;   put  down 


Friea's  rebelUon,  484-489 ;  "  Tub  con- 
spiracy," 441;  "taUor's  plot,"  442; 
"llluminati,"448;  extradiUonofNash, 
446,  447  ;  election  in  Pennsylvania, 
448;  Electoral-Count  Bill,  462,  468; 
army  disbanded,  482 ;  election  of 
1800,  1801,  490-527;  judiciary  law, 
632,  588  ;  removal  of  Federalists  from 
office,  588-688;  New  Haven  remon- 
stranoe,  585-687,  596-598  ;  trouble  with 
Spain,  621-624 ;  oppose  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, 628-680. 

"Federal  rats,"  497. 

Fever,  Yellow.  At  Philadelphia,  1798, 
126 ;  popular  remedies,  127 ;  tnieves' 
vinegar,  128 ;  Bush  Ilill  hospital,  129 ; 
terrors  of,  180  ;  alarm  throughout  the 
country,  180, 181 :  suffering  in  the  dty, 
182,  138  ;  superstitions  as  to  origin  of, 
188,  134 ;  at  New  York,  1794,  248, 
244:  at  Philadelphia,  17»7,  844-850; 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1798,411-414;  su- 
perstitious causes  of,  414. 

Findley,  William.  Mentioned,  47 ;  com- 
missioner from  the  whiskey  insurgents, 
202 ;  does  not  vote  on  the  question  of 
carrying  the  trea^  into  effect ;  his  ex- 
planation, 281. 

Fire.  Doetruction  of  papers  in  the  War 
and  Treasnnr  Offices,  617-619. 

Fire-engines,  6S9-641. 

Fiie-hoee,  640. 

Fire-insurance,  641.  642. 

Fire  regulations  or  cities,  689,  640 ;  of 
New  London,  640,  641 ;  at  New  York, 
641. 

Fires.  Manner  of  extingoishing,  689 ; 
fire-buckets,  540,  541. 

Fishermen  of  New  England.  Education 
of,  669,  670 ;  customs,  672. 

Fitch,  John.    His  steamboat,  77-79. 

Flag.  French  fiag  pulled  down  at  Ton- 
tine, New  York,  214, 216 ;  French  flagat 
New  York  treatv-meetim;,  219 ;  Engush 
fiag  insulted  at  New  York,  220;  French- 
men ask  to  have  tricolor  removed  tVom 
Tontine,  223 ;  British  flag  burned  at  Sa- 
vannah, 224;  Monroe  sends  one  to 
French  Convention,  257  ;  France  sends 
one  to  United  States,  267 ;  American 
fiag  hung  in  State-House  of  Geneva, 
267,  note ;  Barney's  insult  to  Usitod 
States  fiag,  817  ;  tricolor  removed  from 
Tontine,  818;  flags  presented  to  the 
"  Associated  Youth ,''^886. 

Flour.    Cost  of,  616.    . 

"  Flour  merchants,"  282,  238. 

Flour-mills  at  Troy,  576. 

Flying-Fish.    French  privateer,  819. 

Food.  Cost  of,  9 ;  kmd  to  be  had  at 
inns,  11 ;  kind  used  in  Virginia,  14. 

Foreigners.  Bread  of  titled  foreigners, 
208 ;  when  naturalized,  must  renounce 
titles,  212 ;  debate  on,  208-212 ;  bene- 
fits conferred  on  the  United  Stotes  by, 
888. 

France.  Sympathy  for,  89 ;  French  vio- 
tones  celebrated,  89-98;  French  re- 
publicanism imitated,  98-96 ;  news  of 
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war  with  Enfflund  nnd  Spain,  96,  97; 
Mlionof  Wushii^^non,  97  ;  Qanetur- 
rivta,  nfil;  hi» conduct  in  the  South, 'JS, 
O'J;  askBloan  from  tlie 'Coited  Stiites, 
lOS  ;  riw^lls  G^DOt,  141 ;  and  dcmanda 
Kooll  of  O.  M.irrig,  256 ;  Fuuchet  sue- 
ooedfOcnet;  ciuduot  of  Faueiiut,  201- 
286 ;  Adet  succeeds  Fouchet ;  Mouroe 
Beut  Minister  to  Frnnoe,  ^6  \  reiilrictiun 
ou  oomiiioiv'o,  US?  ;  Convention  reeeivoa 
Monroe,  267  ;  ordera  an  Amorinui  flag 
to  be  htiUi:  iu  the  hall  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Monroe  send!"  one,  257  ;  Franco 
senda  s  Hag  to  the  Dnit«d  auttoa,  S67 ; 
treatment  of  American  tnerchauta, 
366 ;  demands  a  copy  of  Jay's  treaty, 
863 ;  three  decreea  or  Directory,  287 ; 
Monroe  asks  for  compluinta  a^iust 
United  States,  257,  '-'SS :  Adet  re- 
called, 2SS;  Ffltichct'a  dciCQce  of  the 
conduct  of  France,  $10-313;  Piokoriiv's 
chiuvoB  n^'uingt  France,  318 ;  a  Frunoli- 
mon  replies  to  rickoring,  31S,  Sl-t ;  the 
relatioa'i  of  France  and  United  Statoa 
diacasaed  by  pamphleteers,  814-810 ; 
Frvncli  liberty  deaeribed  by  Porcupine, 
S17,  SH;  ruiuoni  as  to  treutmeut  of 
Pincknoy,  SIS;  rwull  of  Monroe,  319  ; 
capture  of  the  Mount  Voruon,  819 ; 
refusal  of  Direetorj-  to  roc^vo  Piuekney, 
820 ;  sends  Pinckney  out  of  Franco, 
8'21 ;  Cou^roas  summoned  to  consider 
action  of,  321 ;  dcteuded  by  Republi- 
cans, 3^1 ;  w^LnmutsioQcra  sent  to,  841; 
depredations  on  Ameriean  coinnieroe, 
8fl7.  868  ;  powers  of  AjDcrican  envoys 
to,  368  ;  ncgotWtiona  with  W.,  X.,  V., 
and  Z. ,  369 ;  demnnda  of  the  Directory, 
870,  371;  nogotuitiona  with,  870-374; 
popular  anger  aeainst,  87&-382 ;  "  bl^ck 
oookade*,''^  385-883;  tricolor,  882; 
sermons  on  the  conduct  of,  3S3  ;  Direc- 
tory olfqr  to  treat  with  Gerry,  4>H; 
MarsIuiU  return:*  home,  404 ;  no^^'otia- 
tions  between  Gterr}*  and  Talleyrand, 
406-408 ;  Logan  gocA  to  Fnmoe,  409 ; 
if  received  and  brinj^  hock  letter.*,  410 ; 
new  envoys,  480;  ordered  to  depart, 
450:  iVnme  a  convention,  527,  538; 
radfied  by  the  Senate,  5SS  ;  i-atidcatioii 
of,  by  Napoleon.  606  and  note  ;  ecs=iioa 
of  Louisiana  to,  by  Sixain,  620 ;  a  oolo- 
ny  to  lie  sent  to  Louisiana,  620,  681 : 
Monroe  sent  to  Frauoe  to  buy  island  of 
Now  Orleausj  622,  623;  Livingston's 
nosfotiiuinn  with  Talleymnd  and  Na- 
poleon^ 635,  027*  Louisiana  purchased 
from  Frauoe,  627,  628. 

FruukJin,  Benjamin.  0rig:inate8  "  Ga 
ire."  89,  90  .-ind  note  ;  character  of,  by 
"  Peter  Porcupine,"  262,  note  ;  direc- 
tor of  the  flrst  ftro-insarance  cominuy, 
641, 

"  Franklin,"  letters  of,  on  Jay's  treaty, 
214. 

Fredorioo,  Qa.,  8. 

Freoeau,  Philip.  Sketch  of,  62 ;  editor 
of  NatioDid  Gazette,  62,  68  and  note, 
63  and  nota. 


French.    Insolence  of,  at 
136;  at  PhUadelphla,  137  ;  flag  ^ 
domi  at  Tontine  Coffee-flonse^ 
York,  214,  215 ;  liberty  deMcribed  by' 
Porcupine,  317,  318 ;  French  6ag  r»- 
movod  from  Tontine,  318. 

Frit'uds  t^thc  (Quakers),     in   G«on^iA,8; 
Ixigin   abolition   of  slavery,  20;  petl-. 
tions  to  Congrress  on  slavery,  2i,  858s| 
debate  on,  86^-360. 

Fries,  John.    Sketch  of,  43'  : 
rebellion  in  Pennsylvania  . 
rect  tax,  434-489;   captureii. 
trea-wn,  ood  Mrdoned,  4.')3. 

Frotbin$;ham,  Thomus.      Funlabod    for] 
libelling  liomilton,  468. 

Fund'mvt  isystem,  23,  26,  47. 

Furniture,  9,  10,  11,  14. 

Gallatin,  Albert.    Conduct  o£,  at  Parkin- 
eon's  Ferry  meetint;  ofwliislci-v  insur- 
gents, 200;  atKodStO'  'noet»J 
ina,  201 :  on  treuty-mal  ,  271,T 
974  ;  dennes  "  the  lloutit,    .^w  ,   uitro-  ' 
duces  a  petition  from  free  negroes,  366, 
3ri7;  ou  the  Allen  Bill,  393,  S94;  in- 
sulted at  l!eadin>(  and  Fredericksburg, 
402:  Federal  hatred  of,  5S4 ;  Secretory 
of  Troasurv,  5SS. 

Gallii<<)li8.  Emigrants  for,  enli^tod  in 
Franco,  146-148  ;  they  reach  V'ir^nia, 
14S ;  nufferiuK  of,  149 ;  start  fur  Oiiio,  , 
149;  building  o(  the  tnwn  bej(un,  149,  / 
150 ;  manner  of  fJling  trees,  150 j 
nnirry  at  Diiiir,  150,  151 ;  coiidiliun  or 
Galhpolis,  1795,  151  and  note. 

GazctUs   The  National.     Founded,  49; 
the  Republican  organ.  Frencaa  edits,  . 
62,  68,  note;  cxpinis,  184. 

Gazette  of  tlio   United  State*.    Federal 
organ,  50. 

Genet,  SlinLstcr  from  France.    Arrives  i 
in  United  States,  98;  conduct  in  the] 
South,  98,  99;  reception  at  Pliiliwlol- 
phia,  100;  is  acknowlcdg«>d  by  Wa.>b- I 
mgton,  101 ;  dinner  to,  at  Oeller's,  101  ;  j 
hiM  correspondence  with  JeUVrson.  l'>2,  i 
103;    second  dinner  at  Philadelphia, 
104,    105;    action    regarding    "Littlo 
Dorooorat,"  113;   thr^^tens  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  118  ;  protest*  again.st  the 
saspon-Mon  of  Duplainn,  136;  .lav  and 
King'.s  letter  -      ^'-  ■■    ■*  reat, 

137,    ip\  139, 

note;  iusui  ^tnti, 

189,  140:  MuulLrie'j  Utli;r  t-j,  140;. 
Genet's  reply,  140;  demands  tjrt*fcu-j 
tion  of  Jay  wd  King,  141 ;  uvidcnoe  of] 
his  misconduct,  141,  142 ;  is  recalled.  I 
141.  ' 

Geneva,  N.  Y.    Described,  157,  nrile. 

Geneva.    United    States   nag   hung    in  { 
municipal  house  at,  257,  note. 

Gtjorgia.  Founding  of  Savunnah,  1 ; 
obaiaoter  of  Ojrleth"rpe,  1,  2;  f>opt)1a- 
tlon  of  Georgia  before  Kevolution,  2; 
Savunnnh  describe  J.  2;  Sunbunr,  2»  j 
8 ;  Frcderiea,  8 ;  Auiruiita,  3  ;  Old  Eben- 
ezer,  8 ;  libraries  at,  S ;  learning  of  tho 
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Balzburgere,  8;  silk  onltara,  8;  New 
Ebenezer  destroyed,  4 ;  plftntations  de- 
scribed, 4 ;  rudeness  of  sgriculture,  4 : 
of  transportation,  4 ;  cotton  culture,  4 
and  note ;  sports  in,  6 ;  crauging,  6  and 
note :  racing,  6,  note ;  State  sued  by 
Chisnolm,  renises  to  answer,  188 ;  trial 
of  the  case  and  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  188-186;  Jay  burned  in  effigy 
at  Savannah,  223;  lands  ceded  by, 
478;  "Yazoo  Land  Frauds,"  479,  480. 

G«rry,Elbrid(re.  Commissionerto France, 
844 ;  visit  or  Y.  to  Gerry,  871 ;  visit  of 
Z.  to  Gerry,  872;  interview  with  Tal- 
leyrand^  872,  878 ;  Tallevrand  opens  a 
nwotiation  with,  404 ;  Gerry  consents, 
40^  406 ;  discloses  the  names  of  X.,  Y., 
and  Zjj  405  and  note  ;  correspondence 
with  Talleyrand,  407,  408 ;  bketch  of 
early  life,  409. 

Giles^  W.  B.,  of  Virginia.  Btssolutions 
against  Hamilton,  116-119;  speech  on 
♦•self-created  societies,"  204 ;  on  natu- 
ralization, 211,  212 ;  on  judiciary,  609. 

Gin,  The  Cotton.    Invention  of,  162, 163. 

Olrard,  Stephen.  Nurses  yellow-fever 
patients,  129 :  noble  conduct,  129,  note. 

Gloucester.     Seamen  of,  demand  war, 

iro. 

"  Goggles."    Worn  at  Savannah,  2. 

Gold  coins.  Law  respecting  circulation 
of  foreign,  860-863 ;  debsMd  condition 
of,  861. 

"  Gouging,"  6  and  note. 

Grain  elevators,  675. 

Grange,  The.  Captured  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  by  L' Ambuscade,  99, 100. 

Great  Britain.  Controls  commerce  of  the 
South,  6;  stops  American  commerce 
with  France,  166;  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  ships  and  cargo,  166-168 ; 
her  conduct  denounced,  169. 

Gravesend,  N.  Y.    Tea-garden  at,  287. 

Gray,  Robert.  DL«covery  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  688-685. 

"  Green  Tree,"  The.  Kre-insuranoe  com- 
pany at  Philadelphia,  642. 

Grinding,  Method  of  grinding  com  in 
Vir^ia,  14. 

Griswold.  His  fight  with  Matthew  Lyon, 
868-367 ;  Hissisaippi  resolution  of,  621, 
622. 

Hagerstown.    Liberty-pole  riot  at,  197. 

"ffiiil,  Columbia."  Produced,  877,878; 
popularity  of,  878-380. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  Proposes  the  ex- 
cise, 26 ;  plans  the  IJnitea  States  Bank, 
80 ;  urges  Washington  to  sign  charter, 
87;  mentioned,  49;  writes  letters  of 
"  Paoiflcus,"  114 ;  attacked  by  Madi- 
son on  charge  of  speculation,  114, 115 ; 
Giles's  resolutaons  regarding,  116-117; 
resolution  voted  down,  117-119;  re- 
signs Secretaryship  of  Treasury,  212; 
supports  Jay's  treaty,  is  stoned  at  the 
Now  York  treaty-meeting,  219,  220; 
writea  "The  Defence"  by  Camillus. 
846;  attacks  on,  by  MumenbeTg  ana 


Monroe,  886 ;  the  affiiir  with  Mr.  Bey- 
nolda  and  conduct  of  Monroe,  886-889 ; 
Hamilton  opposes  Sedition  BiU,  897: 
makes  a  canvass  of  the  New  Englana 
States,  494;  letter  to  Adams,  496 ;  his 
pamphlet  on  Adams,  604-606 ;  Burr  se- 
cures a  copy,  605,  note ;  answers  to  tiio 
pamphlet,  507. 

Handbills.  "  Bermndian  Privateer,"  217, 
note ;  against  the  treaty  at  New  York, 
218;  treaty  handbill  at  Philadelphia, 
224,  note;  Portsmouth  handbill,  226, 
note. 

Harrison,  W.  H.  Delegate  from  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  461 ;  his  Luid 
BUI,  482. 

Haswell,  Anthony.  Convicted  under  se- 
dition law,  467. 

«' Header,"  672. 

Hebrew  books  at  New  Ebenezer,  8. 

Henfield,  Gideon.  Arrested  for  serving 
on  a  privateer,  104.  Tried  and  acquit- 
ted, 108. 

"  History  of  the  Administration  of  John 
Adams,"  by  J.  Wood.  Suppressed  by 
Burr.  471,  472. 

Holcroft,  John.  Originates  "Tom  the 
Tinker,"  190. 

"  Holy  Laugh,"  582. 

Hopkins,  Samuel.  Connection  with  the 
•Talleyrand  letter,  891. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph,  877,  878. 

"  Hot-water  rebellion,"  486. 

House.  Description  of  a  Philadelphia 
house,  542, 548 ;  of  poor  wliites  in  Vir- 
ginia, 14 ;  in  Tennessee,  84. 

House  of  Representatives.  What  consti- 
tutes, 856;  Speakers  of:  First  Con- 
gress, F.  A.  Muhlenberg ;  Second  Con- 
gress, Jonathan  Trumbull ;  Third  Con- 
gress, F.  A.  Muhlenberg ;  Fourth 
Cou^«B8,  Jonathan  Dayton ;  Fifth 
Congress,  Jonathan  Dayton ;  Sixth 
Congress,  Theodore  Sedgwick;  Sev- 
enth Congress,  Nathaniel^aoon. 

Houso-nusing,  677. 

HuU,  Isaac,  888. 

Humphreys,  Clement.  Assault  on  B.  F. 
Boche,  828. 

Hymns  used  in  New  England,  667. 

"  llluminati.  The,"  448. 

"  llluminati,  The  New  England,"  44»- 

445,  499,  601. 
Impeachment.    Of  William  Blount,  889- 

SI42 ;  impeachment  dismissed,  842,  note. 
Impiety,  growth  of,  586,  567. 
Importation  in  the  South,  4-6. 
Iftaprovements,  Internal.    Canals,  74-77 ; 

turnpike,  76,  568-656. 
Inaugural  ceremonies  in  1801,  688-686; 

celebration  of  the  day,  686-687. 
Indians.    Defeat  St.  Clair,  44,  46 ;  Brant 

leader  of,  46, 47 ;  sympathy  for,  67, 68 ; 

opposition  to  war  with,  69,  70 ;  trMch- 

ery  of,  70,  71. 
Inns.    Badness  of,  8, 10;  Eagle  Tavern, 

9 ;  in  Nortli  Carobna,  10, 11 ;  in  New 

England,  664,  666. 
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■dnutting  young  men  to  practice,  278, 
S79. 

Laws  on  slavery,  18-20. 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co.,  80. 

Le  Beroeau.  Capture  of  the  French 
corvette  by_  the  Boston,  692 ;  charges 
of  theft  against  the  crew  of  the  Boston, 
632. 

Lecture,  The  Dudley.  At  Harvard,  500, 
601. 

Lee,  William.  Connection  with  the 
French  packet  sent  B.  F.  Bache,  892. 

L'£n£uit,  Muor.  His  plan  of  Washing- 
ton city,  4SS,  4Bi;  is  removed  by 
Washington,  484. 

Letter  No.  10.  Fauchet's  intercepted, 
S81;  laid  before  Washington,  231; 
subject  of,  882,  283  ;  laid  belbre  Ban- 
dolph,  883. 

Letter*.  Of  Washington,  forged,  re- 
printed by  B.  F.  Bache,  802  ;  to  Maz- 
Mi,  824-826 ;  of  Talleyrand  to  the  En- 
voys, published  in  Aurora,  890-898; 
of  Barlow  to  Baldwin,  898 ;  Lyon  to 
Vermont  Oozette,  898 ;  of  fiandoiph  to 
Adams,  460,  461 ;  of  Adams  to  Coze, 
496,  497  and  note. 

Letters.  Transmission  of,  59,  60 ;  post- 
age on,  60,  and  note ;  size  of  single  let- 
ter, 61. 

Level,  The  Wye.  Fint  used  in  Dotted 
States,  77,  note. 

libel.  Cobbett  sued  for,  by  Spanish  Min- 
ister, 852,  858;  Lyon  convicted  of, 
899-401 ;  Duane  sued  for,  464 ;  Cooper' 
convicted  ofl  466,  467  ;  other  trials, 
467,  468;  Callender  tried,  469-471; 
Haawell  oonvioted  of,  467. 

liberty-cap.  At  the  Genet  dinner,  104 ; 
at  the  Tontine  CoSec-Hoose,  106. 

liberty,  French.  Described  oy  Porcu- 
pine, 817,818. 

"  liberty-poles."  At  Hagerstown,  197 ; 
at  Cariisle,  198 ;  in  the  West,  198 ;  at 
Parkinson's  Ferry,  200 ;  put  up  after 
Sedition  Act,  401-103. 

Life.  On  a  Georgia  plantation,  4,  6 ;  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  6,  7 ;  on  a  South 
Carolina  plantation,  8;  at  Southern 
inns,  8;  at  Eichmondj  Va.,  10,  11 ;  of 
the  people,  10;  at  Williamsburg,  Va., 
11 ;  of  Virginia  gentlemen,  12,  18 ;  of 
lower  orders  in  Virginia,  18,  14;  in 
Tennessee,  83,  85 ;  at  Gallipolis,  149- 
151 :  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  152 ;  at  New 
York,  886-248  ;  in  Tennessee,  285 ;  at 
Detroit,  286 ;  in  Philadelphia,  542-646 ; 
on  Pennsylvania  farms,  556,  557 ;  in 
the  far  West,  577,  578. 

L'Insurgente.  Captured  by  the  Constel- 
lation, 482,  484. 

listen,  Bobert.  Minister  fh>m  Great 
Britain,  889-841. 

«'  Little  Democrat."    Privateer,  112-114. 

Livingston,  Brookholst.  Conduct  of,  at 
the  treaty-meeting  at  New  York,  219, 
220 ;  attacks  treaty  under  name  of  De- 
dus,  246 ;  murders  James  Jones  in  a 
duel,  881,  888. 


Livingston,  Bdward.  Moves  a  call  for 
treaty  papers,  266,  267. 

Livingston,  Bobert  Attacks  Jay's  treaty, 
245 ;  Jefferson  offers  Secretaryship  of 
Navy  to,  511 ;  negotiates  Louisiana 
purchase;  625-628. 

Loan,  The,  of  1797,  881. 

Lodgings.    At  the  inns,  568  and  note. 

"  Logan  Act,"  481. 

Logan,  Geoige.  Goes  to  France  as  a 
peacemaker,  409,  410 ;  is  received  and 
brings  book  letters,  410  ;  Pickering  re- 
fuses to  receive  them,  416 ;  interview 
with  Washington,  415,  416;  explains 
his  conduct  in  a  letter  to  the  people, 
416  ;  opposes  Lancaster  turnpike,  555, 
656. 

Lloyd,  James.  Introduces  the  Sedition 
Bill^  889,  890,  898. 

Lottenes.  Federal  Lotteries  1  and  2,  to 
erect  buildings  at  Washington,  484- 
486 ;  forbidden  in  Neve  Hampsnire  and 
Connecticut,  23 ;  debate  on,  in  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  23 ;  evils  of,  28, 24, 
and  note. 

Louisiana.  Negotiations  regarding  the 
purchase  of,  625,  626 ;  Napoleon  offlars 
all,  626,  627;  price  of,  and  terms  of 
purchase,  627,  628 ;  cost  of,  magnified 
by  Federalists,  680,  681 ;  actual  cost, 
680,  note;  "Salt  Mountain"  in,  681- 
688 ;  Oregon  not  part  of,  68S-«85. 

Louisville,  Ky.    Description  of,  152. 

Lyon,  Matthew.  Early  life  of,  827,  888 ; 
asks  to  be  excused  fh>m  attending 
with  answer  of  the  House,  828,  829 ; 
motion  renewed  at  regular  session, 
856 ;  debate  on,  856 ;  permission  re- 
fused, 856 ;  spits  in  Onswold's  face, 
868-865 ;  is  assaulted  by  Griswold, 
866, 867  ;  convicted  under  the  Sedition 
Act,  899-401 ;  poem  on  his  release,  401, 
note;  insulted  at  Trenton,  402;  lot- 
tery of  his  property^  400 ;  re-elected  to 
Congress,  401 ;  motion  to  expel,  480 ; 
describes  his  trial,  582. 

Machinery.  New  inventions,  1798, 161 ; 
cotton  spinning,  168-165. 

Magaziuea.  Character  of,  65;  number 
on  66  ;  names  of,  66,  note. 

Madison,  James.  Attacks  letters  of  Pa- 
ciflcus,  114,  119;  resolutions  on  com- 
merce, 179;  debate  on,  180-182;  aban- 
doned, 186;  on  powers  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  treaties,  872,  273 ; 
firames  Virginia  resolutions  of '98.  422, 
428 ;  plans  to  defeat  Burr,  616,  517. 

Mail.  Transmission  of,  1792, 59, 60 ;  rate 
of  postage,  60,  61 ;  newspapers  mm!- 
able,  61 ;  magazines  not  mailable,  65 ; 
robbery  of  mail  during  whiskey  rebel- 
lion, 192, 198. 

Manners  and  customs  at  Philadelphia, 
542-544 ;  beau,  644 ;  tea-gardens,  544, 
545 ;  theatre,  545-547  ;  strolling  play- 
ers, 547,  648 ;  disorders  at  the  tiicatro, 
649  ;  smoking  at  the  theatre,  549,  note ; 
travelling,  661-668;   at   the  inns,  9; 
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mtniier  of  lodpnu;  ut  the  inn«,  SOS  and 
note ;  on  Sunday  in  Now  Kngluid, 
6«5;  »t  mevtinK,  SBS,  Otifi,  667,  668; 
Now  England  ftsbormen,  6t>B,  670,  573; 
in  the  liir  Wost,  577,  578, 

Marbluhisu<3.  Warftivlingat,  170;  Gerry 
bom  at,  409. 

MarHhall,  U.  Poem  o&  tL«  Alien  Bill, 
805,  uoto. 

Marshall,  John.  Commissioner  to  France. 
344 ;  X. Y.  Z.  miasion,  370-876 ;  insulted 
•t  tho  theatre,  403 ;  rcceplion  at  New 
York,  404 ;  frumcs  answer  to  Adams's 
Bpeecti,  451 ;  fiuuous  doacription  of 
^8311111^:100,  463 ;  bcorotory  of  State, 
490. 

Martinique.  Americaa  ships  seized  at, 
187. 

Maryland.  Action  as  to  the  public  do- 
main, 476. 

Mason,  S.  T.  Send*  copy  of  Jay'  8  treaty 
to  Aurora,  816  ;  KcpumicoDs  pmise  ms 
aotioD,  8213;  Btarts  ububduriptioa  to  pay 
Lyon's  flna,  4til. 

MossacbuiHitts.  Abolition  of  slavery  in, 
SS;  United  States  debt  owned  in,  22; 
lotteries  in,  34;  United  BUitea  ilank 
stock  owned  in,  38,  note ;  luud  ce&sions 
of,  477. 

Mozzei,  riiilip.  Jefferson's  letter  to,  324:- 
3-/6  ;  coramont  of  tho  Aurora,  aafl. 

Mct'lenurchiin,  Blair.  CoDiluet  of,  at  tlio 
treaty-meeting  at  riukdclphia,  S25, 
and  note. 

M'llenry,  James.  Secretary  of  War. 
Resiirnation  dcmimdcd  by  Adams,  490 ; 
his  letter  on  the  Federal  leaders,  491. 

McKean,  Thomus.  Explanation  of  the 
law  of  libel,  8a3  ;  eloct<.-d  Governor  of 
Ponnsylvanm,  44S.  449. 

Meehanio«.     Lack  or,  in  tho  South,  14. 

Medal.  Gold  medal  awarded  by  Congress 
to  Truitun,  475. 

Meetine-housoB  in  New  Engrlnnd.  Din- 
mpdon  of,  66S,  666 ;  music  sung,  6tS7 ; 
"  noon-houses,"  668 ;  not  heated,  508 ; 
"wintor  privileges,''  668;  salaiy  of 
niinist«r,  568,  note. 

McrchaDt.<).  American  merchants  plun- 
dered by  tho  British,  166-16S  ;  bv  the 
French, 'Sd7,  258 ;  remonatrancoo/  Now 
Havon,  686. 

Merlin  de  Douay.   Scoeivea  Monroe,  267. 

Mctlioilisto.  Enooumeeomanaipation,  21; 
revival  of,  lSOO-1803,  58. 

Middle  passutro.    Horrors  of  the,  16, 17. 

"  Midnight  jud^,"  682. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  action  during  whiskey  in- 
srurrection,  195,  196 ;  leads  Peni'isyl- 
vanitt  militia,  198,  199;  yoUow-fiivei 
rniclanjation,  346-347. 

"  MilHoits  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute,"  8S4. 

Mills,  paper,  68,  Ci,  676;  flour-milla  at 
Troy.  575. 

Mineo  Creek,  Pa.  "Whiskey  boys" 
meet  At.  193. 

Mint,  United  Statea.    Capaoity  cf,  860. 


Mississippi  river.  Conduct  of  Spaniab 
officials  on,  143;  Kcntuckiaju  deter- 
mined to  open,  143,  144;  source  un- 
known, 153 ;  danger  of  Davigation  on, 
153;  navigatiuu  closed  by  uie  Span- 
iards, 681 :  action  in  Conirrvss,  iil-^2i ; 
action  of  Jeft'erson,  62S,  623. 

Mohawk.  Navigation  on,  166  and  note, 
1B7. 

Monarchy.  Fodoralists  chared  with  a 
love  ol,  50;  forerun  nere  ot,  60,  not«; 
Jefferson  on,  51 ;  IH'm'.>cmtff  oostroy 
tho  symbols  of,  at  Philadelphia,  176 ; 
relics  of,  in  Connecticut,  'JIO. 

Money.  Scarcity  of,  in  Virginia,  12;  sub- 
stitute lur,  1'^;  in  the  Woet,  29  ;  small 
clian^'e  in  Vir^nia,  13,  note;  d«vic« 
for  eoiua^,  72-74  \_  substitute  for  small 
chunxu  ui  New  \ork,  73  and  not«; 
EnirUah  money  gcuerolly  used,  666, 
669. 

Monroe,  James.  Sent  Minister  to  Franee, 
£66;  Is  received  L>y  ibe  Couvention,  re- 
ceives the  fraternal  embrace,  and  sends 
Barney  with  a  flag  to  the  Cuuvcution^ 
257 ;  Committee  of  Safety  demand  a 
copy  of  Jay's  treaty,  a5»:  Trumbnll 
offers  to  explain  treaty  to  Monroe,  258 ; 
n  merchant  gives  hiui  the  infonuaxioo, 
258;  ordered  to  make  espUnadona, 
259 ;  informed  of  resolutjons  of  Dirao- 
tory,  287;  asks  for  compWata,  888; 
recall  of.  319;  introduces  Pindoiey  to 
Delacroix,  819,  330;  demands  reasons 
for  recall,  884,  835;  publishtst  his 
"  View  on,"  836 ;  conduct  towarvl  Ham- 
ilton in  tho  affair  with  Mrs.  Bevnolds, 
836-338;  refusee  to  explain,  838,  SSV; 
speech  of  Barras  to,  ou  leaving  France. 
370 :  sent  to  France  to  purchaao  island 
of  New  Orleans,  622,  628. 

Moutpomcry  Court-liousc,  Va.  Eleotion 
scenes  at,  14, 15. 

Moravians  in  G«<>rcria,  8. 

Morris,  Gouvemeiir,  Minister  to  Fianee. 
Ilis  conduct;  reported  guillotined ;  re- 
call demaadcd  bv  Fmhce ;  succeeded 
by  Monroe,  250 ;  'description  of  Wash- 
ington city,  489. 

Moroe,  Jedi'liab.  Asserts  the  exiat«aoa 
of '"  lUumlnati,"  443;  assertion  denied, 
443,444. 

Mount  Vernon,  Tho.  Captured  in  Choi*- 
peake  Buy  bv  a  French  privateer^  819. 

Muhlenberg,  f.  A,  Conduct  of,  in  the 
alfair  of  Uamilton  and  Mrs.  Beynolds, 
83(5,  837. 

Mules.  Introduction  of,  into  United 
States,  SrtO  and  note. 

Murruy,  William  Vans.  Beoeivea  ore^ 
t\iro8  ft-om  DippptoTv  of  Franoe,  428, 
429;  nominated  Minister  to  France, 
Senate  protests,  429,  4^0 :  rsnominata* 
Murray  and  two  others,  480. 

Museums,  56S. 

Musia  Popular,  in  1800. 549;  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  origin  of,  877-879. 

Napoleon.  Amends  the  Convention  irith 
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France,  629  and  note;  Livineston's 
memorial  to,  in  Louigiona.  625,  626 ; 
sells  Louisiana  to  United  States,  626- 
628. 

Nash,  Thomas,  alias  Jonathan  Bobbins. 
Eztra^tion  of,  demanded  by  British 
Constd,  446 ;  extradited.  447 ;  rage  of 
the  Bepublioans,  447,  446. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  84. 

Naturalization.  Debate  on  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  208-212;  titles  of  nobility 
must  be  dropped,  212 ;  debate  on  tax- 
ing naturalization  papers,  881-383: 
"fomteen  year"  act,  896-396;  repeal 
of,  616.  .     r— 

Naval  battles.  Boston  and  L'Ambos- 
osde,  121-128 ;  Conistellation  and  L'ln- 
surgente,  482, 483 ;  rqioicing  for,  at  Bos- 
ton, 484 ;  Constellation  and  La  Ven- 
eeanoe,  475 :  resolutions  of  Congress, 
476 ;  in  tlie  West  Indies,  61 9-522  ;  cap- 
ture of  Le  Berceau  by  the  Boston.  522 ; 
Enterprise  and  Tripoliton  polaore, 
602. 

Navigation.  On  the  Ohio,  144, 146, 162 ; 
on  the  Jfississippi,  158;  on  the  Mo- 
hawk, 166, 167  and  notes. 

Navigation  Company.  The  Northern, 
W;  the  Western.  76. 

Navy.  Cause  of  building  first  frigate, 
170,  171;  launch  of  the  United 
States,  828,  324;  subscriptions  to 
build  naval  vessels,  885,  886 ;  officers 
of,  887,  888 ;  Secretary  of,  888 ;  ar- 
nngement  of  the  fleets,  481 ;  capture 
of  L'Insurgente,  482 ;  rejoicings,  482, 
488 ;  discipline  on  the  Constellation, 
488;  sale  of  vessels,  688  and  note; 
fleet  sent  against  Barbary  Powers,  692 ; 
batUe  with  Tripolitan  polacre,  602. 

Negroes,  Free.  Kidnappmg  in  Delaware 
and  Nortii  Carolina,  357 ;  petition  of, 
867  ;  petition  of  the  Friends  in  behalf 
of,  858-360 ;  petition  on  the  slave-trade, 
464-156. 

Neutrally.  Proclamation  of,  by  Wash- 
ington, action  of  Philadelpma  mer- 
chants, 112 ;  "  Letters  of  Paoiflcus," 
114;  common  argument  against  neu- 
trality, 119,  120 ;  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent supporting,  134, 185. 

Neville,  Kevenue  Inspector,  attacked, 
191,192. 

New  Ebenezer,  Oa.,  8,  4. 

New  England.  Slave-trade  in,  16,  16 ; 
village  taverns,  664,  666;  meeting- 
house described,  665,  566 ;  tithing-men, 
666 ;  growth  of  impiety,  668,  667 ; 
"  noon  "  houses,  winter  priviloeos,  568 ; 
New  England  fishermen,  669,  670- 
672 :  New  England  Primer,  670. 

New  Hampshire.    Lotteries  in,  23. 

New  Haven  remonstrance,  586;  Jeffer- 
son's reply,  686,  587  ;  criticism  of  Fed- 
eralists, 596-598. 

New  London.  Fire  regulations  of,  640, 
641. 

New  Orleans.  The  city  closed  to  deposit, 
621 ;  action  of  Congress  on,  621,  626. 


New  Orleans,  The  island.  Monroe  sent 
to  purchase,  622,  628. 

Newspapers,  68 ;  postage  on,  61,  68,  68 ; 
mailable,  61,  62  ;  kind  of,  68  ;  editors 
of,  gather  rags,  64;  newspapers  at 
Troy,  675. 

•'New  Yankee  Doodle,"  The,  879  and 
note. 

New  York  dty.  Beioicing  over  French 
victories,  90, 91 ;  L' Ambuscade  arrives, 
105  ;  liberty-cap  at  Tontine,  106 ;  fac- 
tion brawls,  121 ;  challenge  of  the  Bos- 
ton, 121-128 ;  rejoicing  at  her  defeat, 
123,124;  refugees  from  St.  Domingo, 
124,  126;  precautions  against  yellow 
fever,  181;  the  city  to  be  fortified, 
172  {  citizens  turn  out  by  trades  and 
protessions  to  work  in  the  trenches, 
172, 178;  "The  Chum,"  178,  286  and 
note ;  ship  stopped  attempting  to  evade 
embaigo,  178, 174 ;  French  flag  pulled 
down  at  Tontine,  214 ;  excitement  over, 
216 ;  treaty  reaches,  216 ;  handbills 
against  treaty,  218 ;  treaty-meeting, 
disturbances  at,  Hamilton  stoned,  219, 
220 ;  portrait  of  Jay  burned,  220 ;  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  220,  221 ;  French- 
men ask  to  have  the  tricolor  removed 
from  Tontine,  223 :  condition  of  the 
city.  Tontine  described,  286,  287 ;  tea- 
gardens,  237 ;  Trinity  Church  music, 
288  and  note;  Unitarian  Society  at, 
288-241;  cost  of  living,  241,  242; 
wages,  242;  auctions,  242;  oysters, 
248 ;  yellow  fever,  248,  244 ;  murder  of 
Jones  by  B.  Livingston,  881,  882; 
"  block  cockade"  excitement,  882 ;  de- 
fence of  the  Battery,  886 ;  arrival  of 
Adams  causes  a  riot,  402, 403 ;  yellow 
fever,  411 ;  fires  in  the  dty  in  1796, 688, 
689 ;  fire  regulations,  541. 

New  York  State.  Population  of  central, 
156 ;  navigation  of  Mohawk,  156 ;  set- 
tiement  of  central,  157,  158;  lands 
ceded  by,  477 ;  Catskill, growth  of,  572 ; 
settiement  of  western  part,  672-674; 
land  speculation  in,  678  and  note ; 
Troy,  6r4,  575. 

Nicholas,  Gcoige.  Share  in  the  Eentudky 
resolutions,  419. 

Nicholas,  W.  C.  Share  in  the  Eentaoky 
resolutions,  419. 

Nicholson,  Somuelj  888. 

Nicknames.    Political,  880  and  note. 

Nobility.  Dread  of,  208  •,  must  renounoe 
titles  when  naturalized  in  United  States, 
212. 

Non-intercourse.  Besolutions  moved  by 
Mr.  Clark,  187  and  note';  passed,  187 ; 
fails  in  the  Senate,  188. 

"  Noon-house,"  668. 

North  Carolina.  Eidnapping  of  free 
negroes  in,  867-860. 

<'  Nullification."  Use  of  the  word,  419- 
422,  495,  note. 

Ocean,  The  chip.   Pretended  massacre 

of  crew  by  French,  442, 
OfSoe,  Tenure  of.    Jefferson's  views  on. 
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685;  retnovmle,  568;  New  Haven  co\- 
leotonhip,  586 :  rcraonstmnoo  and  re- 
ply, 58ft,  5S7  ;  criticisms  oo  the  reply, 
MS,  69d,  600   (501. 

Oglstborpe.  bounds  Oeorgift,  I ;  clur- 
■otar  or,  1,  2  ;  victory  over  tiw  BpMi- 
iatxU,  8, 

Ohio  Territory,  482,  not«. 

Ohio,  The  river.  Settlements  on,  144- 
K>2;  falls  of  152,  153. 

Ordiuanoe  of  178",  478. 

Oregon.  Not  part  of  Loulsiiuut  purohwo, 
633 ;  ori^D  of  our  cluiu  to,  633-6$5. 

"  P»cifica»."  Letter  of,  by  Hamilton, 
114 ;  Jetferson  uaka  Madison  to  reply, 
114,  119. 

Paine,  Thomas.  Slanders  Washington, 
»03  ^  Jcffarson's  letter  to,  694r-506 ;  re- 
ception by  Jeffenon,  fllS^-SiiO ;  letters 
to  the  people,  820. 

Paper-mill*,  63;  raj?»  pabcrcd  for,  6S, 
64  j  number.it,  in  17ft(,'J4;  at  Troy,  574. 

Parkinson's  Ferry.  Meeting  of  whiskey 
insui;^Dta  at ;  conduct  of  Gallatin  at, 
900  -,  seoond  and  tliird  conventions  at, 
202. 

Patent  Office,  The,  159  ;  manner  of  iasu- 
inu  patents,  1(>0;  destruction  of,  in 
1«89  and  1S77,  161. 

"  Patriot,  Eecoipt  for  a  modem,"  253. 

Pennsylvania.  Opp<Mition  to  slavery, 
20 ;  abolition  socaty,  21 ;  opposition  to 
lotteries,  i-'i ;  whigkcY  insurrection,  41, 
43 ;  cobI  dincovercd  ^9,  80  ;  stenmboat 
company,  77,  79  ;  ^'  donation  lands  " 
and  "ocrtificato  lands,"  165,  150; 
"  Straok  Di.-(trict,"  155,  166  ;   "  trian- 

fle,"  164, 156 ;  wui^kiiv  insurrection  in, 
99-203;  Frie»'»  reliellion,  434-4S9 ; 
election  of  Governor,  44^,  449  ;  choice 
of  presidential  electors,  509 ;  Lancaster 
turnpike,  75,  558-556  ;  German  farms, 
666,  557  ;  redemptionera,  558, 559;  Con» 
estoffa  wuffOtt'*,  559,  580. 

Petitionn.  Antislavery,  22,  S57,  858-800, 
454-156 ;  for  repeal  of  Alien  ond  Se- 
dition Laws,  418,  4'.^3,  424;  action  of 
Conffre.ss  on,  4^4-427. 

Philadelphia.  First  bunk  at,  29 ;  U,  8. 
Bank  opened,  37 ;  ruce  for  subscription 
to,  58 ;  speculation,  89  ;  price  of  stock, 
40,  41,  note;  warrant  issued  against 
the  "•  whiskey  boys,"  42 ;  steamboat 
at,  77,78;  coal  ctimpony,  SO;  Sunday- 
Bcnools,  62-S4 ;  rejojcmtts  over  French 
victories,  89,  90;  L' Ambuscade  at, 
100;  reception  to  Genet.,  lOO-lOfl;  seo- 
ond dinner  to  Genet,  104,  105;  Uie 
Democratic  Society,  109,  110;  mer- 
chants support  neutrnlitv,  112;  "  Little 
Democrat,"  112,  113;  footion  brawls 
at,  121:  refui^cs  from  St.  Domin)^, 
125 ;  yellow  fever  at,  1793,  126  ;  popu- 
lar remedies,  127 ;  thievei'  vinegar, 
128;  Bush  Hill  hospital,  129;  tcrrow 
of,  130 ;  alarm  tlirouphout  the  country, 
130,  181  ;  suflerinKs  of  the  oitixens, 
132, 133 ;  not  on  the  ship  Rebecca,  187 ; 


observance  of  the  embargo  at,  1 
tjon  of  the  j-hip  captains  at,  174, 171  .^^ 
hanor  of  Democrats,  175,  176;  p0V| 
medallion  from  Christ  Church,  ITQ ; ' 
efflgy  of  John  Jay  burned,  213t,  814 ; 
treaty  riot  at  Kensinffton,  2C-  *  ' 
meetinff  in  the  Statu- HausM^ 
825 ;  yellow  fuver,  344  ;  alarm . 
flin's  proclamation,  346. 3-t6 ;  rurcupine 
attacks  Mitttin.  34fi,  347  ;  bleeding,  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of,  by  Cume  and 
Bu«h,  347-M9;  excitement  over  X.  Y. 
Z.  dbpatches,  376,  S77  :  scenes  at  the 
theatres,  379,  877 ;  "  Hailj  Columbia," 
377,  878 ;  addresses  to  Adams,  380 ; 
black  cockade,  StiC*.  S>ii :  launch  of  frie- 
Bta  United  States,  82S,  324 ;  B.  F.  Baoba 
■Maalted,  333:  yellow  fever,  411;  eo- 
oampmcnt  of  tno  poor.  412, 413  ;  super- 
Btitioas  oauoes  of  the  fever,  414;  i^ 
turn  of  Logon  to,  414 ;  interview  with 
WasbinKtcn,  415,  416;  riot  of  Alien 
IjiwB,  42s,  424 ;  Duane  beaten  bv  Mc- 
Keon,  439-441 ;  tuilors''  plot,  442  ;  ftjoio- 
inir  over  the  inau^iation  of  Je^er^oo, 
686, 637  :  manner  of  e.vtiaguiahln^  flres, 
640;  iire- iniuranco  companies,  641, 
649 ;  description  of  a  city  boose,  542,  . 
643 :  dross  of  the  beau,  543.  644 ;  tea> 
gardens,  6+4,  545;  a&sembly  rales, 
646;  theatre,  545-547;  automaton  at, 
650  and  note,  551  and  note ;  balloon 
aocension  ai,  652,  668 ;  Circus,  Pe^le'i 
MiiMiim,  558. 

"i nContributor8hip,"or"Tho 

.ud,"  541,  542. 

1 '  i .  .   r imcnt*  by  wandering  show- 

lu<iu,  550. 

Picaroons.  Fight  of  the  Experiment 
with,  520,  521. 

PickormK,  Timothy.     Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, 68,  69  ;  quarrels  with  news  papers, 
61,  ea  ;  beoinneB  Heoretary  of  War,  212; , 
charcos  against  Franoe,  818 ;  u  Frencb- 
nian's  reply  to,  313,814;  "the  maa  | 
Timothy,"   830;  oonespondenoe  with 
Monroe  on  reasons  for  recall,  334,  SB5 ; 
oorreapondenoo  in  relation  to  Btouiit's 
e.vjwdition.  839-341 ;  derisive  remarkaof  i 
tilt  Republicans, 843  ;  nplics  tnVnijo; 
insolent  answer  of  S;  ■  -iter, 
851 ;  qunrrel   with  the  re- 
fuges to  resign,  and  b  r. . .;' J. 

Pigeon  Creek.     Whiskey  rioters  at,  49. 

Pinckney,  C.  C.  Minister  to  Franc*, 
819  ;  is  received  by  DclacroLx,  but  re- 
fused by  Directory,  330;  ordered  to 
quit  Fiuncc,  831 ;  one  of  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
commissioners  to  France,  844  ;  ineeta 
X.Y.Z.,870:  visited  by  "tlic  lady," 
874  ;  detained  at  Paris,  404 ;  condidTote 
for  Vice- President. 

Pioneorg.  In  western  Now  York,  673, 
674  ;  life  in  the  far  West,  577,  578. 

Pittr^burs,  Pa.  E-tcitcmcut  at,  over  the 
whiskey  insurrection,  194;  infiurjzenta 
march  tliTough,  196 ;  conference  at,  SOI ; 
people  of,  vote  Jay's  treaty  uacunaUtu- 
tionol,  SSi, 
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Plantations  of  Georgi*.  4 ;  life  on,  5 ;  of 
South  CBTolina,  7 ;  life  on,  8 ;  of  Vir- 
ginia, 18. 

Flayers.  Strolling,  547,  618;  libertieB 
taken  by  them,  m8. 

Poetiy,  qnoted.  St  Clair's  defeat,  69, 
76;  on  banks,  81,  note;  "^ira,"  90, 
note;  St.  Tammany  Society  ode,  91. 
note ;  "  God  save  Great  Washington," 
»8,  note ;  ♦'  Citess,"  94,  note ;  fVench 
odes  on  the  defeat  of  the  Boston, 
124 ;  on  embargo,  175 ;  on  Jay's  treaty, 
S58,  note,  255, note;  on  Washington's 
birwday,  262,  note,  263 ;  epigrams, 
880,  note;  on  Lyon-Griswola  fraoas, 
866,  note ;  "  HmI,  Columbia,"  etq.,  877- 
879 ;  verses  on  John  Adams,  888,  note ; 
884,  note:  Marshall  on  Alien  Bill,895 ; 
on  Lyon's  release,  401 ;  on  X.  Y.  Z. 
mission,  406;  on  Cnase,  498,  note;  on 
"  Political  Parson,"  507 ;  on  Jefferson, 
512;  on  Dexter  and  Picketing,  519, 
note :  on  Blanchard,  552,  note. 

»  PoUtioal  Parson,"  The.  607. 

Population.  Of  central  New  York,  166; 
of  Tennessee,  284 ;  of  CatskilK  572 :  of 
Troy,  575;  of  Ohio,  575;  oflCentucky, 
675  ;  of  the  United  States  in  1790  and 
1800  by  States,  576;  census  of  the 
United  States,  676  ;  centre  of  populfr* 
tion  of,  576,  note. 

Poronpine,  Peter.  See  William  Cobbett, 
206-208,  268  and  note. 

Porter,  David,  888. 

"Portius."  Slanders  Washington,  849, 
250. 

Portsmouth.  War  feeling  at,  170;  hand- 
bill calling  a  treaty-meeting,  226 ;  Jay 
burned  in  efBgv  at,  229. 

Posts.  On  the  nontier,  surrendered  by 
the  British,  246 ;  surrender  of,  in  1796, 
286;  Detroit  described,  286. 

Postage.  Bates  of,  in  1792,  60  and  note, 
61,  66,  67. 

Postmaster-General,  68,  69. 

Poet-Offices.  Number  of,  69;  revenue 
of,  59,  60,  note. 

Powiial,  Mre.  Sings  in  Trini^  Church, 
New  York,  288,  note. 

"  Preudent  by  three  votes."  John  Adams 
BO  called,  821. 

Presidential  election  of  1792.  Candidates, 
86;  merits  of,  87,  87;  electoral  vote, 
88,  note;  of  1796,  291-807;  of  1800- 
1801,  490-617,  528-526. 

Presidential  succession.  86. . 

Prioes.  Price  of  food  in  the  Southern 
inns,  9  ;  of  food  in  the  West,  148 ;  of 
cotton  in  United  States,  168,  note. 

Priestler,  Joseph.  Arrival  in  the  coun- 
try, addresses  of  welcome  to,  207; "  Ob- 
servations on  the  emign^on  of,"  by 
Peter  Porcupine,  207. 

Primer,  The  New  England,  described, 
670. 

Privateers.     Genet  fits  out,  at  Charie»> 
ton,  98 ;  British  Minister  protexts,  99 ; 
"  CiUzen  Genet "  ordered  out  of  Ameri-  I 
csn  waters,  104 ;  privateers  ordered  to  j 


be  seized,  104;  The  Sepublioan  seized 
at  New  York,  106 ;  the  Vanqueur  de 
la  Bastile  at  Wilmington,  107;  "Lit- 
tle Democrat,"  113;  depredations  by 
English  privateers,166-l68;  by  French, 
168, 169 ;  a  Frencn  privateer  makes  a 
capture  in  waters  of  United  States^  819. 

Privateering.  Isaac  WUUanu  punished 
for,  448. 

"  Prospect  before  Us."  Callendei's  book, 
469,  471,  472. 

Baces,  6  and  note,  7. 

"Bagamuffins."  Bandolph  calls  the 
troops,  459 ;  consequences,  460,  461. 

Bags.  Scarcity  of,  68 ;  appeals  to  save, 
64 ;  bell-carts,  68. 

Bandolph,  Edmund.  Character  of,  86; 
opposes  bank  charter,  86 ;  argument 
on  suabilitjr  of  a  State,  188,  184; 
charges  agiunst,  in  Faucoet's  letter, 
232,  288 ;  Fauchet's  letter  shown  to, 
284 ;  resigns  secretaryship  of  state,  284 ; 
seeKs  Fauohet,  284 ;  finds  him  at  New- 
port, Fauchet  promises  copies  of  dis- 
patches, 235 ;  writes  a  "  vmdioalion," 
235. 

Bandolph,  John,  of  Boanoke.  Sketch  of, 
456-458 ;  calls  the  troops  "  rMfamuf- 
flns,"  insults  Lee,  459 ;  is  insulted  by 
United  States  officers  at  the  theatre, 
460 ;  letter  to  Adams,  461 ;  charges  Vir- 
ginia with  arming  t^tainst  the  United 
States  in  1800, 496,  note ;  nioknamos  of, 
610. 

Beading,  Pa.  Gallatin  insulted  at,  vio- 
lence of  the  militia  at,  488,  439. 

Bebecca,  The  ship.    Biot  on  board,  187. 

Bebellion  of  Fries.    Direct  tax  Lu  Penn- 


ICUUei  ,  10V  ,    DBUVUU    Ul     *■  1 IVD,    lOU,   »tJU  , 

the  Marshal  makes  arrests,  486 ;  rescue 
of  the  prisoners,  487  ;  troops  sent,  487 ; 
capture  of  Fries,  487,  488 ;  convicted  of 
treason  and  jwrdoned,  488 ;  troops  ao- 
"  Aurora 


contract, 

558,  note ;  laws  reguhiting  treatment  of, 
658,  669. 

BedicK,  David.  Commissioner  frcm 
whiskey  insurgents,  202. 

Bed  Stone  Old  Fort.  Mutiny  of  the  whis- 
key insntgents  at,  42,  201 ;  conduct  of 
Gallatin  at,  201. 

Befbgeeo  from  St.  Domingo.  Appeal  for 
help,  124.  125. 

Bemovals  rrom  office  by^  Jefferson,  686- 
688 ;  ri«rht  of  the  President  to  remow, 
696,  697,  600,  601. 

Bepresentation,  apportionment  of,  68-67. 

Bepublican  Party.  Organization  of.  1791. 
49;  principles  of,  60-68;  presioential 
election  of  1792,  86-88;  sympathy  for 
France,  89 ;  civic  feasts  and  Bepublican 
rejoicings,  89-96;  reception  to  Genet, 
100-102,  104,  106  ;  dwpntea  between 
French  and  Englinh  sympathizers  at 
New  York,  109, 106 ;  hbtaij-ctp,  106; 
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bold  Penneylvfttiia,  107  ;  tho  I>eino- 
cruticSociiitv,  l(»l',  110;  abuse  of  Wash- 
ineton.  111  1-1 12,  •Js9-2ai :  •'  Uelvidiuii " 
on  "  I'acifleua,"  IH  ;  ciiarj^a  against 
Hamilton.  114-119;  objectionB  to  neu- 
trality, 119-121;  rejoicinga  over  the 
Tictoiy  ofL'AmbuBcudo,  123, 124;  eou- 
duct  o(  Democratic  Society,  175-17fj ; 
Daytciu'a  riiauliitiiin,  l»ii ;  Madison's 
Tesblutinna,  179-182;  Clark's  resolu- 
tion, lb?  ;  whL-tkoy  rebullion,  ISa-aos  ; 
sell'-ureated  sodetien,  2«)4-*J8  ;  natural- 
ization law,  208-212  ;  Jay's  treaty,  213- 
3S0,  S45-SSS;  fauohet'B  letter.  SSl- 
SS5;  Le^alatures  oppoee  the  treaty, 
S56 ;  treatment  or  Waahington,  960- 
863 ;  oppose  tho  treaty  in  the  U.  of  B., 
868-275,  276,  281  ;  mouiorial  osainst, 
889,  284;  campaitm  of  1796,  285-307; 
feelinj;  toward  A<i»mfi,  80S-310 ;  trouble 
•with  Frouco,  811-319;  Lvon-Griawold 
fracas.  363-866 ;  X.  Y.  Z.  excitement, 
S69-868  ;  alien  and  ncdition  1aw«,  38»- 
898 ;  popular  excitement,  39tt-408  ;  po- 
titions  lor  repeal  of  alien  and  sedition, 
418,41!) ;  Virjrioio  and  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, 419-422,  424-127  ;  Kriea'a  re- 
bellion, 434-43'j;  "tub  ootispiracy," 
441;  "tiulor's  plot,"  442  ;  Illuminati, 
444,  446  ;  cxtraditi-m  of  Naah,  446,  447  ; 
rojoiciuza  over  disbaudment  or  the 
army,  4S3;  election  of  18«W-1801,  490- 
627  ;  rejoicint^  on  tlio  iDuopinitioa  of 
Jefferson,  ().'53-637  ;  removals  from  of- 
fice, 683-587,  696-598  ;  denlings  mth 
Barbary  powers,  538-692,  602 ;  repeal 
of  tlie  judjc'uiry  bill,  608-611;  taxes 
kbolishod,  614,  015;  troubles  with 
Spain,  621-634  ;  puroliaae  of  Lotusiano, 
625-<l31. 

Boaolutions  of  Bourbon  county,  Va., 
4D8. 

B«aolutions  of  KontueVv,  1708.  419-4S2; 
of  Viruinlft,  422,  423  ;  reply  of  the  SUto, 
494  ;  rcs'ilutioa-i  of  179J»,  496. 

Bevenuo  of  United  States  in  1791,  S6. 

Kevivttl,  The  (frcat,  of  1800,  678-68S; 
origin  of,  67»;  spread  of  tho  oxcito- 
ment,  679;  "fullLne  exercise,"  679; 
Cone  Kid^,  6S0 ;  ''tho  jerka,"  581, 
683 ;  effects  of,  682 :  anecdotes  of,  632 : 
"  barking  exercise,''  "  Holy  Laugh,'' 
&83. 

Be  volution,  The  French.  Excesses  of, 
809,  310;  Bopublicon  Bym[)Bthy  for, 
SOS,  800. 

BeyDOlds,Mrs.  Affair  of  Hamilton  with, 
836-«89. 

Bichmond,  Va,  Ensle  Tarcra,  9 ; "  sharp- 
shins,"  12 ;  trial  of  Callender  at,  470, 
471. 

Bivora.  Disoomforts  of  travel  oa,  661, 
662. 

Boada,  Tho  Lancaster  (umpike,  653, 
G5i ;  opposition  to,  554-550 ;  condition 
of  the  madri,  562. 

Bobbins.  Jonathan,  aliosof  Thomas  Nash. 
Extradition  of,  44(V-448. 

Bodgere,  John,  889. 


Boss,  JtxMf.  Federal  eandidat*  for  1 
emor  of  Pennsylvania,  448 ;  his  Xko- 
toral-Count  BUI,  46S,  46S;  expoaed  by 
the  Aurora,  468;  Misoiasippi  icoolu- 
tions  of,  628,  634. 

Bowan,  Archibald  H.  Cheered  at  Phila- 
delphia, 226. 

Bush,  Beniamin,  Dr.  Aids  Sundsy- 
Bchools,  88;  din>ute  with  Dr.  Curria 
ref^arding  bleodjog,  347-349 ;  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Boas.  360. 

Bu^b,  John.    Canes  I)r.  Ross,  S.V). 

Butledge.     Speech  on  slavery,  654,  5S5. 

Sailors  strike  at  New  York,  618. 

St.  Clair.  Marches  agaiunt  tlie  Indians, 
44;    surprised   and'dcv  46; 

cause  of,  47;  anger  of  ^'  on, 

44;  ballad  on,  68,  no:..  ,  .,c,..^,.uc«d 
by  the  people,  88  ;  renii^s,  71. 

St.  Kitts.  American  shipping  seised  at, 
107, 168. 

St.  Simon  Island,  8. 

Salary  of  New  England  misister,  668, 
note. 

Salem.    Suffering  at,  170. 

Suit  Mountain.  One  believed  to  be  in 
LouiMono,  681 ;  ridiculed  by  tha  ftd- 
eraUiita,  632,  638. 

Salt.     Tax  on,  831. 

Sakbunrera  in  Georgia,  8,  8. 

Savannah.  Site  chosen,  1 ;  deecriptioB 
of,  2;  "goggles"  worn, 8;  JaybuiBsd 
in  effigy  at,  828. 

Schools,  Sunday-,  89-84  and  note. 

Schuyler,  General  P.  Suoceoded  by  Burr, 
49. 

Scioto  Land  Company,  146 ;  send  Barlow 
as  agent  to  France,  146 ;  found  Gal- 
lipolis,  147-161. 

Scrip.  Buge  for  spcculatioa  in,  69,  40; 
pnoe  of,  39,  40,  41,  note. 

"  Scripomania,"  40,  41. 

"  Scripophobia,"  40,  41. 

Secession.  Threats  of,  in  New  England, 
49.') ;  in  Vireinia,  496,  note. 

Sedition  Act,  The.    tntrodnoed  into  Sen- 

ate  by  Llor'   '"=-^- t! "so^ 

396;  tcrm.~  the 

people,  89(1-  ;:<7; 

omviction  of  Lvun,  0'.'9-l"i  ,  jw.tii'ions 
for  repeal  of  SeiVition  Bill,  41^  ;  Jeffer- 
son fi'iuiies  Kentucky  rvtsolutions,  41  i>; 
the  resolutions,  419-422 :  Virginia  reso- 
lutions, 422,428;  potilions  for  rvpeal  of 
law,  423 ;  report  of  Congress  on,  4S4- 
427 ;  denstie  on  extending  the  act,  680- 
633. 

"  Solf-oreeted  Bodeties."  W&shincton 
accases  them  of  nuMne  the  whiskey 
insurrection,  204 ;  UUes  defends  them, 
204 ;  dubut«  on, in  the  liouse.  204, 206  ; 
answer  of  tho  House  to  the  FVeaiaent's 
charge«,  206. 

Senate  of  United  States.  Bnrr  a  mem- 
ber, 48 ;  pmnose  elev«nth  am(t)din«nt 
to  the  Constitution,  163;  reject  Non-in- 
tcrcoursc  Bill,  188 ;  confii-ni  Jay  aa  Min- 
ister to  England,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  aa 
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Minister  to  Holland,  188  ;  Jay's  treaty 
Bubmitted  to,  313 ;  ratified.  816 ;  ii«;ht 
of  the  House  to  impeach  Blount,  841, 
>42;  impeachment  dismissed,  842,  note ; 
Alien  BiU,  898 ;  Sedition  Biil  passes, 
t96;  Boss's  Electoral-Count  Bill,  468 ; 
comment  of  the  Aurora,  464 ;  charges 
the  Senate  with  )>etng  governed  by  a 
caucus,  48>,  464 ;  Senate  summon  the 
editor,  464 ;  refuses  to  come,  and  is  sued 
for  libel,  464,  465 ;  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion with  fiance,  629 ;  midnight  judges, 
682. 

Sequestration  of  British  debts  moved  by 
Dayton,  186 :  the  resolution,  186,  note ; 
abuidoned,  187. 

Sermons  on  the  conduct  of  France  in  1798, 
883. 

Servants.  Indentured,  of  Virginia,  18, 
14 ;  reSemptioners,  668,  569. 

Settlement  ot  western  New  York,  672- 
674;  of  the  Ohio  valley,  675-677. 

Settlers  in  western  New  York,  678^  574 ; 
trade  with  New  England,  574 ;  m  the 
Ohio  valley,  144-1 6f,  5T6-578. 

Sevier,  John.  Member  of  Congress,  82 ; 
first  Ck>vemor  of  Tennessee,  'iS86. 

»  Shades,"  650. 

«  Shaiesmen,"  572. 

Sbarpless,  Joseph.  First  Sunday-school 
teacher  at  Philadelphia,  84. 

"  SharpHshins,"  a  Virgiiua  currency,  12. 

Shelbv,  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Jeffer- 
son's oorrespondonoe  with,  on  French 
and  Spanish  afiiurs,  142. 

Sherman,  Koger.    Mentioned,  48. 

Shooting  at  marks,  10. 

Showmen^  Wandering,  649, 550 ;  truned 
and  oonous  animals,  dwarfs,  eto.,  649- 
661. 

Silk.    Culture  of,  in  Oeorm%  8. 

Silver  coins.  Foreign.  Except  Spanish 
dollars,  none  le^-tender,  860,  861; 
motions  to  suspend  law,  861-8S8 ;  dr- 
onlation  of,  860-862. 

Sitgreaves.    Verses  on,  830,  note. 

Slater,  Samuel.  Establishes  cotton-mills, 
164,  165. 

Slave  law,  The  Aieitive,  of  1798,  856. 

Slave  laws  of  the  States,  19,  20. 

Slave-trade.  Share  of  New  England  in, 
16,16;  capture  of  slaves,  16;  treatment 
of,  16 ;  description  of  slave  ship,  17  and 
note ;  horrors  of  middle  passage,  16, 17 ; 
petition  regarding,  454-466. 

Slavers.  Fitted  out  in  New  England,  15 ; 
horrors  of  middle  passage:  1%,  17 ;  books 
of  a  slaver,  16,  note ;  description  of, 
17  and  note. 

Slavery,  15-17;.  on  plantations,  18 ;  laws 
concerning,  18-20;  abolition  of,  20, 
866-869,  454r-456. 

Slaves.  Capture  of,  in  Africa,  16 ;  treat- 
ment of,  on  slaver,  16, 17 ;  price  of,  16, 
note ;  condition  of,  on  plantation,  18  ; 
laws  concerning,  18,  19 ;  condition  of, 
in  Pennsylvania,  20,  21 ;  fugitive,  to 
be  returned,  866 ;  kidnapping  of  freed, 
M7-«60. 


Smith,  Melanothon.    Mentioned,  49. 

Smith;  William.    Epigram  on,  880,  note. 

Societies.  Abolition,  20,  21;  Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition  Society  petition  Con- 
gress, 21,  22;  Improvement  of  Roads 
and  Inland  Navigation,  74 ;  St.  Tam- 
many, 90, 91 ;  Mechanics'  Societ}[,  New 
York,  91 ;  the  Demociatio,  at  Philadel- 
phia, 109, 110. 

South  Carolina.  Charleston  described, 
6, 7 ;  life  at,  7 ;  races,  duelling,  etc,  7 ; 
plantations,  8 ;  travelling  in,  8 ;  lands 
ceded  by,  477,  478. 

Spain.  Objects  to  the  treaty  of  Jay,  re- 
fuses to  run  out  boundary,  287 ;  com- 
pliunts  84i[unst  Jajr's  treaty,  850 ;  reply 
of  Pickering  and  insolent  answer  ofDe 
Yngo,  851 ;  comment  on,  by  Cobbett, 
851,  852 ;  Spanish  intendant  closes  the 
Mistiissippi,  62L 

Spaniards.  On  the  Miasissippi,  148 ;  feel- 
ing against,  in  Kentucky,  143^  144. 

Speculation.    Bage  for,  22, 28 ;  in  United  . 
States  Bank  stock,  88, 89 ;  denuncuation 
of,  40 ;  soripomania,  scripophobia,  40, 
41 ;  rage  for,  74, 80,  81,  82;  m  western 
land,  678  and  note. 

"  Splitter  and  Salter,"  672. 

Spoliation  claims,  627-529. 

Sports.    In  Georgia,  5  and  note,  7, 10, 

Sprisg,  Bichard.    Besolutions,  876. 

"  Squael  him,"  572. 

Stage-ooach.  Description  of,  560,  661; 
d^comforts  of  travel  in,  661 ;  scenes 
along  the  road,  562,  668. 

Stamp-tax,  881 ;  repeal  of,  614,  616. 

"  State  rights."  See  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions, 419-422;  Virginia  resolutions, 
422,  428. 

Steamboat  at  New  York,  79. 

Steamboat  company,  77-79. 

Sterrett,  Andrew,  888 ;  enforces  discipline 
on  Constellation,  488 ;  captures  a  Tri- 
politan  polacre,  602. 

Stewart,  Charles,  888. 

Stoddart,  Benjamin.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  388. 

Stoves.  Not  allowed  in  the  meeting- 
houses, 568. 

Strike  of  the  sailors  at  New  York,  618. 

"  Struck  District,"  in  Pennsylvania,  166, 
166. 

Suability  of  a  State.  Case  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  182-186 ; 
leads  to  a  constitutional  amendment, 
188. 

Subscriptions  for  naval  ships,  885,  886. 

Sunbury,  6a.,  2,  8. 

Sunday-schools.  Beginning  of,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 82,  88 ;  first  opened,  84  and 
note. 

Superstitions,  18. 

"  Tailor's  Plot,"  422. 

Talleyrand.  Interview  of  Gerry  with, 
872,  878;  letter  fi^>m,  published  in 
the  Aurora,  890;  excitement  produced, 
890-893 ;  offers  to  treat  with  Gerry,  404 ; 
letter  to  Gerry,  404 ;  Gerry's  negotia- 
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tiMM  witK,  404 ;  6aantd»  tnd  fM^M 
the  name*  of  X.,  Y.,  Z.,  406  Mid  note ; 

repodiates  X.,  V.,  sod  Z.,  4iJ«-,  Bell*- 
my's  defeooe,  4<>7 ;  licrrj  aak*  •  paw- 
port,  -ij'c  A<'^:    n.  .'i.*i  irjoM  witli,  r©- 


I 'cicbrate  th« 

z,  .'u,  91 ;  Bong  for 

': ;  work  cm  the  d«- 

>rk,  173 ;    weleome 


tha  oc 
feocM 

Priwtley,  io7 

1  T«<nv  '1      0n. 


"  Twp/.'^   font  of,  on  St  Simon  U- 

Tavenu.  E«jfle,  at  RichmoDd,  Vt,  de- 
Bcribnd,  9 ;  bun  Tavern  at  Philadelphia, 
Abolition  i>ociety  fonned  Bt  il ;  "  Bel- 
vedere,"  '^  Indian  Queen,"  Hfl ;  man- 
ner of  lodginj;  at  tha  tarema,  60S  and 
note,  fi&l ;  New  £D|;1and  taverns,  im- 
portance of,  564,  5«o. 

Taxes.  On  salt,  SSI ;  stamp-tax.  Kl ; 
on  natumlization,  3dl-3^3;  Jdfervon 
nrifes  removiU  or,  «08,  804;  Federal 
objeotiooa,  613,  614;  deUilu  on,  614, 
616. 

Tax.  The  direct,  of  179S,  S89;  pro- 
dmea  Fri«»'a  retic-Uion,  4$4-439 ;  inan- 
mn-  of  fmanffiing  liouMt  io  Peaniylva- 
nia,  43d. 

Ta^-lor,  John.  Introdooee  Viiigiiitia  ra»o- 
lutiooB,  433, 

TozuwelL  Motion  rnnirdin);  Jay's traatr, 
»16. 

Tea-c»nlen>,  At  New  York  city,  S87; 
at  rhikdelphia,  &44,  645. 

TenD(*»<^.  Population  of,  in  1795,  884 ; 
fC'  ■l.  34;   become*  a  Btate, 

2-  r   W.  Blount  impeaobed, 

8-1'  '■  Is  Sevier  to  CoQgr(j88,8i; 

bud  Juckauu,  M  \  Niishvillo  desonbed, 
S4. 

"  TerTBphnhia,"  fi"8  and  nota. 

Territory  of  Ohio,  482  and  note. 

Territfiry  of  the  United  States.  Ordi- 
nance for  tlic  (government  of,  478 ;  ares 
of,  in  17BV,  i-tl  an.lnote. 

Thatcher,  Uoor)^.  Honorable  mention, 
45(S. 

Thorendanejea  (Joseph  Brant),  Sketch 
of,  4«. 

Theatre.  Popnlarexcitenjpm.nt,  in  spring 
of  1793,  S7«-*r0;  "  Uail,  ColumW 
produced,  87«-37S  ;  toasts  at.  8S0 ; 
Adams  at,  8S0;  Randolpli's  alfBtr  at, 
4C0 ;  decoration  of,  6i5  uud  note ;  plays 
and  customs  at,  54&-S47 ;  dt&ordoni  at, 
649,  549. 

Thrcahini?.    M^ Vinrinia,  48. 

"ThiiuJcrlloi, 

Tlthiriif-inan  ii.    ■  iid,  BfllJ,  687. 

Title*.  Use  of  "  Ciliicn  "  in  place  nf  Sir, 
Mr.,  etc.,  98,  94;  use  of,  riiiiculed,  M 
and  note;  "  Citft<«,"  (i3,  94;  "  Cit," 
98  ^  titles  of  nobility  miuit  be  renounced 
bctore  naturoliaition,  Kl2 ;  debate  on, 
SOiJkSia. 

Toasts.  Punning  toasts  on  John  Jav's 
name,  221,  2Sa;  on  iJie  Brittub  treaty, 
SSS;  at  the  theatre  In  1798,  B80 ;  of  tbo 


woBMn,  SM:  at  wdBtU.  Mt.  Mff:  te 

UnTiM ;  aaer  dacMB  la  PMMfft*. 

iua,17Mi4l»;ii»iW«initiM  atikkf 

•oo,  6IT. 
Toham-notc*  oaed  m  Bonajrt  U;  ki* 

atot  toiiHilM.  4. 
"  Ton  the  TSnktf ,"  IBO,  901. 
Tontine  CoAe-HMUA.    lAatf-ctf  ■, 

10«;  chaUa<^ofU»Bostaoapwiw 

the   books  of;  13S;   Fraoeii   l^r  *% 

pulled  down,  S14;  «iiHtriiiHA  mami 

by,  816;  deBeriF<iea  of  lh«  lin'litlni 

8§«,  oa-.  ,swi  ,,r  ii,nr,g  tt,  Ml;  OS- 

oolor 
Trade.  ofTpoj,  8* 

Tnmsporuii'ju.  Kuucdcm  of,  in  Urorgia, 

4;  nwa  for  aaals,  f4-77;  Latacatim 

tampike,7S. 
Travel.    DiscomfoKtn  «t,  Ml ;  on  riVBi, 

78,  79,  Ml,  6«a. 
Travelling.   In  tbe  Sootli.  8 ;  in  Timw 

see,  84  and  note ;  br  steamboat.  T^TK 
Trials  under  the  Seditian  Law,  t»MOL 

4««  469. 
"  Triangle,  The."  Pnrshace  fton  ITitod 

States  bvPeiuMvlvEriin.  1  >4-19C. 
Tribute.    To  'itxtftm- 

£90;  dciniii  fl,l9t 

Treaty.     6c:  -:.ttaa   aA 

France,  97,  ^y'a,  «tt 

Great  Brit  .-  pnreiMaa 
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note ;  poems  on  the  treaty,  268,  note, 
S66 ;  Federal  defenoe  of  the  President, 
S64,  266 ;  popular  ar^ment  in  support 
of  VM  treaty,  255 ;  approval  of  the  State 
lec^latures,  256;  South  Carolina ^and 
Virginia  dissent,  256 ;  a  copy  of  ti%aty 
demanded  by  France,  258 ;  notice  of  the 
Directory  regarding,  269 ;  treaty  de- 
clared in  force,  259 ;  treaty  before  the 
House,  anxiety  of  the  people,  263-266 ; 
oall  for  the  tnatr-papers  moved,  266 ; 
debate  on  the  call,  267-276 ;  call  made, 
S7&  :  reply  of  Washington,  275 ;  popu- 
lar reeling  regarding  the  call,  275,  276 ; 
speech  of  Ames  in  defenoe  of  treaty, 
£80,  281 ;  House  declares  it  expedient 
to  pass  laws  to  pnt  the  treaty  into  effect, 
281 ;  I'indley  does  not  vote ;  his  expl»- 
natioii,  281 ;  petition  to  the  House,  282- 
284 ;  Spain  objects  to  the  treaty,  287. 

"  Tricolor,  The."  Pulled  down  at  the 
Tontine,  New  York,  214,  216 ;  at  the 
treaty  -  meeUng,  New  York,  219 ; 
Frenchmen  ask  to  have  it  taken  from 
the  Tontine,  223  ;  presented  to  United 
States,  257 ;  removed  from  the  Ton- 
tine, 818. 

Tiipou.  Declares  war,  691,  692;  naval 
flght  with  polacre  of,  602. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Founding  of  the  city,  674 ; 
rapid  growth,  prosperity,  trade,  674, 
675. 

Trambull,  John.  Offers  to  explain  treaty 
to  Monroe,  268 ;  describes  it  to  a  mer- 
chant, who  in  turn  describes  it  to  Mon- 
roe, 259. 

Truxtun,  Thomas.  Mentioned,  888 ;  cap- 
tures L'lnsnrgentc,  482 ;  fight  with  La 
Vengeance,  476 ;  Congress  award  a  gold 
medal,  475. 

"Tub  Conspiracy,"  441. 

Tnmplke.    The  Lancaster,  75,  663-566. 

Type-setters.    Wages  of,  617. 

Unitarianism.  John  Butler  founds  a  so- 
ciety at  New  York,  288-241. 

United  States,  Frigate.  B.  F.  Bache  as- 
saulted on  ner  deck,  828 :  launch  of, 
828,  824 ;  derided  by  the  Kepublicans, 
B24. 

Vancouver  explores  the  northwest  coast 
of  Oregon,  684-686. 

Vendue.    Little  used  in  the  South,  10. 

Vergennes.  Treatment  of  Lyon  in  the 
jail  at,  400. 

Vermont.  Becomes  a  State,  86 ;  trial  of 
Lyon  at  Vergeimes,  400. 

Vincennes.  Blade  capital  of  Ohio  Terri- 
tory, 482. 

Virginia.  Richmond.  9, 10 ;  Williamsburg 
described,  11 ;  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, 11,  12 ;  Virginio  gentlemen,  12 ; 
poverty  of,  12 ;  scarcity  of  money,  12 ; 
tobacco  -  notes  used  as  money,  13; 
"sharp-shins,"  12;  lotteries,  12;  de- 
cay or  church  buildings,  12 ;  church 
described,  12,  18 ;  Virginia  planter's 
life,  18 ;  life  of  the  common  people,  18 ; 


indentured  servants,  14;  lack  of  me- 
chanics, 14 ;  elections,  how  conducted, 
14, 16 ;  Virginia  resolutions  of '98, 422, 
428 ;  lands  ceded,  by,  476,  477 ;  arms 
against  the  United  States,  495,  note. 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  422,  428 ; 
reply  of  the  States,  494 ;  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  1799,  496. 

Wages,  242;  of  day  laborers  on  canals, 
rmuls,  and  public  buildings,  617 ;  type- 
setters, 617,  618 ;  sailors  strike,  618. 

Wagons.    Lack  of.  in  the  South,  4. 

War  power  of  the  President,  601. 

War.  Opposition  to  Indian  war,  67-70 ; 
news  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, 96.  97 ;  preparations  for  war  wiui 
England,  169-171:  enthusiasm  at  Bal- 
timore, 172;  at  New  York,  172,  178; 
Connecticut  coast  defended,  178 ;  em- 
bargo laid,  178 ;  people  insist  it  shall 
be  kept,  178-175 ;  preparations  for  war 
with  France,  344, 884r-886 ;  with  Tripoli, 

■  691,  692,  602. 

Washington  city.  Government  removes 
to,  482,  488 ;  land,  how  obtuned,  488 ; 
plan  of  L' Enfant,  488,  484;  Federal 
Lotteries  Nos.  1  and  2,  484-486;  the 
city  in  1796,  486,  487;  complaints  of 
the  cost  of  the  Capitol,  487,  488 ;  the 
city  in  1800,  488,  489. 

Wasntngton,  Gcoi-ge.  Doubts  concemina 
bank  charter,  85 ;  takes  advioe  of  Jef 
ferson  and  Kandolph,  86 ;  of  Hamilton, 
87  ;  si^DS  charter,  87 ;  receives  news  of 
St.  Clair's  defeat,  48 ;  rage  at,  44 ;  re- 
elected, 88 ;  ahuiued  at  news  of  war 
between  France  and  England,  97 ;  con- 
sults hia  Cabinet,  97,  98;  receives  Qe- 
net,  101 ;  complains  of  Froneau's  and 
Bache's  libels,  HI ;  his  fits  of  anger  de- 
scribed, 110,  111 ;  action  on  the  "  Little 
Democrat,"  113;  suspends  exeqvatur 
of  Duplaine,  186;  Genet's  letter  to, 
189,  140 ;  proclaims  the  embargo  of 
1794, 178  ;  determines  to  send  an  envoy 
to  Engknd,  187 ;  selects  John  Jay,  188 ; 
sends  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Hague,  188 ; 
calls  for  troops  to  put  down  whiskey 
insurrection,  196 ;  sends  commissioners 
to  the  West,  196,  197 ;  meets  oommis- 
sioneiB  from  rebels  at  Carlisle,  202; 
message  to  Congress,  203,  204;  calls 
tlio  Democratic  Societies  "self-created," 
204 ;  anger  of  the  Democrats,  204,  205  ; 
changes  in  bis  Cabinet,  212 ;  addressee 
to,  on  tlie  treaty,  225,  228 ;  his  reply, 
226,  228;  abu.se  of,  228,  280;  receives 
an  intercepted  letter  of  Fauchet,  281 ; 
submits  letter  to  Randolph,  234 ;  Ran- 
dolph resigns,  234 ;  the  Auiora slanders 
Washington,  249;  "  Calnl  Observer" 
slanders  him,  249 ;  "  Portius  "  slanders 
him,  249,  260 ;  declares  treaty  in  force, 
259 ;  House  of  Representatives  insults 
him,  260,  261 ;  refuses  to  congratulate 
him  on  February  22,  261 ;  custom  of 
celebrating  his  birtliday,  262 ;  birthday 
poetry,  262,  note,  268 ;  asked  for  treaty- 
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napani,  hU  reply,  973 ;  anger  of  Bepab- 

B«a7i9  ftt  27S,  276;  fnri;wi>!l  addraia, 
£-       '  ■^iS-Sgi; 

f<  Baohc, 

80-.     _   -   :. ,308;  af- 

frouiol  hy  Rupit  bUoariA  iu  CongTBaa, 
804;  ttbiued  by  tho  ncw^papera,  806: 
viiile&t  abuse  of  Uib  Aurora,  SOA  and 
ni^ ;  made  li^utununt-genemt,  inti^r- 
vUw  *ith  Loeim,  413,  4H;  dcatlj  of, 
452;  character  of,  468,  453  ;  "  Sirat  in 
•WOT,"  etc.,  453:  moanuQe  for,  455, 
454. 

Watson,  Elkauah.     Projoot  for  oaool  in 
New  York,  78,  77  ;  describes  G«ueva, 
■    N.Y.,  157,  note. 

Wimie,  Aathony.  Bcpreeentative  from 
GeoigiA,  47 ;  unaeoted,  43 ;  life  of,  71, 
72. 

Webster,  Noah.     Mentioned.  810.  889. 

Weat,   The.      S—'. -■■     '  <j  i>t;  ' 

populBtion  ri  -   ! 

ment'south  ■.  i;  [ 

tion  Ujwa-rd,  ;iTj;  l' 

N.  Y.,S7'2;  Benleii  .v 

Yor;i.:.Tn:  ].u,]  -;  ■  : 


67i> ,  II ' 

678-S8U 

686;  «>i 
Weat  Indic&   Gn; jl  Di  it:iiu  suiizua  Ameri- 
can sbipa  in,  196,  1<'>7. 
"  Wertero  B««eTve,"  i'fi. 
WUiakev.    Usod  as  moncv,  29,  ISd;  tax 

on  stills,  41 ;  the  tax  law  cited,  189, 

note. 
"WLiakey  boT«,"  194;  become  riotoua 

an.!  |.iit  ii;i  Ii1vr:v-i.o!..-,.,,  I!)",  IS?. 
Wl=i  .1- 


'1  -    servea 

I''  -pector, 

1 '  house, 

yi  of  the 

rr.;.  i  Rrad- 

dock's  iT, 

194;  m  .; 

OOVfOrOui      A^lllllTII     H  Lii    IJi'l    CIU  I    illl.'    Illlii* 

tia,  IM:  proclamation  of  Washington, 
IM;  oon>ini«loo«ra  named  to  tKst 
with  the  insuiventB,  IB*;,  li)7;  riota  al 
Frederick  and  lia^ntoim,  197;  at 
Jtiddlctovn  and  Carlisle,  l^fi ;  libertr- 
poka,  197, 198 ;  militia  b«KUi  to  marcii, 
iM;  the  march  described.  199:  Par- 
kinaan's  Fairy  meeliug,  aOO ;  aotua  of 


Gallatin  at,  SOn  .  ■:^  tH  n^' 

biuiS,  901 ;  demiii:  uuiMtan, 

SOI ;  oommiwiooiin  eeut  br  inaiwjwuia, 
S03;  troops  reach  Parkiadom's  varry, 
202 ;  iiunrgonts  seixed,  SOS ;  ti«aliiMtit , 
of  the  pnsoneifl,  808 ;   return  of  tbt  | 
tTW>pS,  908. 

V'-        '■;;.    Sketdiof,  182;  troubtal! 
the  oottoD^in,  168. 
ic'ti."  Zy-Z;  vliat  tiwf  htti 
^ta,S8a. 

v.  ,% 

y^. -■■  -     T>tMAtiim 

V>,  ll>l>i'.  lama.  IN. 

WUliaois,  biu..  .' pilf 


tmt,  443. 

^tUiamfburgr, 


U: 


Va.    DeacniKliaa  ct, 
U,  12;  lift  at,  11. 
■t.    Oeciaion  an  anabiUt;  of 

185. 

-     Beoomea  Secntarr  «f 
Hcription  of  WaaUiu- 


M' 

Tren- 
ton t 

Women.    ,i.>in  in  tb«  eaaaitem«nt  af  17W, 
present  flogs  to  tbs  jaana  vaBb,  89t. 

W<..v^I<;ut<.       How  oaad    in    oUittow't 


li  ofacMlltion,''  4A8. 

1-  -■■-'■-•'-.  ..  jj^^ 

Adtalnl*. 
.47a;l(iiir 

^'>  Itritish  oluuHad  wilk 

:- ;  -"-•.492. 

Words.     >!«'■  '■■<, 

Writiiig-gcbf  '. 

X.  T.  Z.  miaiion.      Envoys  appain1«4,l 
S44 :  their  powen.  848 ;  are  met  hy  V.,  i 
X.,  v.,  Z.,  809;  demand«  cttn^-Uta: 
ruply  of  the  commiaaioooTii,  871 ;  B 

marchftb'3  ^i";--    '-' •    ii-.-itieliias  mtH 
to  Conitre-  twiy  oflkr 

to  trent  wi "  '.  ;  lyantia 

.radiS 

bv^twooa  (jttirjr  aod  TitUtfnKnd,  401,2 

4oa.  ^ 

"  Tawo  Lwid  Frmnd%"  479, 4«0. 
Tn^, Don  CurV'^  dc.   Stvini^h Mialtfor, 

corru  rr-nraac 

««»-Ci> ,..  '.IshMt.*, 

8^.),  361 ;  insolmi'  HicksriM, 

851 :  remarks  on. :  .8U,SMi 

•Ilea  Cobbett  for  uoui,  jji:,  »aa. 


BSD  or  TOLmm  tvow 
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